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PERIODICAL    LITERATURE 


A    PERIODICAL    LITERATURE    FOR    THE    WEST: WHAT    HAS    IT    BEEN? 

WHAT    OUGHT    IT    TO    BE? 


Flattered,  Messrs.  Editors,  by  your  request  that 
I  should  fill  the  post  of  honor  in  the  first  number 
of  your  new  Magazine  with  an  article  upon  this 
subject,  and  believing  that  a  right  understanding 
of  the  errors  of  the  past  may  prove  advantageous 
in  the  operations  of  the  future,  I  cheerfully  un- 
dertake the  task.  But  in  doing  so  I  must  remark, 
as  well  out  of  respect  to  the  theme  as  in  justice  to 
myself,  that  other  engagements  will  prevent  that 
minuteness  of  detail  which  to  some  persons  would 
be  interesting,  and  which  the  purposes  of  History 
may  demand,  and  that  the  two-fold  nature  of  the 
subject  assigned  me  makes  it  proper,  if  not  advisa- 
ble, that  it  should  be  divided.  I  shall  therefore, 
in  as  succinct  a  manner  as  possible,  give  at  this 
time  some  general  account  of  what  the  Periodical 
Literature  of  the  West  has  been,  and  avail  myself 
of  another  opportunity  to  present  my  views  of 
what  it  ought  to  be :  the  latter  being  by  far  the 
more  interesting  question  of  the  two. 

In  Europe,  where  the  depositories  of  Literature 
bend  with  the  accumulations  of  ages, — and  even 
in  the  eastern  division  of  our  own  country,  where 
book  making  is  pursued  as  a  regular  business, 
and  where,  through  double-leaded  prefaces,  writers 
talk  trippingly  of  their  '  Publishers, '  and  in  groan- 
ing store-rooms,  thoughtfully  situated  far  aback 
or  above,  walk  dubiously  before  piled-up  series 
of  their  "  Works,  " — a  historical  sketch  of  the 
"  rise  and  fall  "  of  Periodicals,  (the  magazine,  the 
review,  the  miscellany,)  and  grave  remarks  upon 
the  "  character "  of  these  ephemerae  of  the 
press,  may  appear  but  small  matters  for  the  pen 
that  writes  to  be  read.  Not  so  here  in  the 
West,  however,  where  our  choicest  thoughts  flow 
through  the  dingy  channel  of  a  newspaper  col- 
umn, and  where  the  most  aspiring  among  us 
seldom  look  higher  than  the  elaborate  essaj'  for 
'  the  monthly  magazine,  or  the  ambitious  disquisi- 
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tion  for  the  quarterly  review.  With  us,  the 
diurnal  and  the  lunariad  constitute  the  alpha  and 
the  omega  of  Literature.  Between  these,  it  is 
true,  lie  the  regions  of  the  hebdomadal,  which 
have  aforetime  hcen  plowed  and  planted  with 
some  success ;  but  these  are  now  a  dead  level, 
which  no  one  seems  to  consider  worthy  either  his 
ambition  or  his  avarice.  For  whatever  we  would 
saj',  therefore,  about  Belles-Lettres  in  the  West, 
(and  something  must  be  said  at  the  beginning  of 
an  enterprise  such  as  the  present,)  we  are  con- 
fined to  the  newspaper  and  the  magazine.  The 
character  and  influence  of  the  former  may  be  the 
subject  of  discussion  hereafter  :  our  present  pur- 
pose relates  to  the  latter.  And  should  the  writer 
be  found  presenting  here  some  of  the  same  facts, 
and  urging  some  of  the  same  views,  which  he  has 
presented  and  urged  before,  he  begs  it  may  be 
understood  that  he  does  so  because  he  regards 
them  as  the  very  ftcts  and  the  very  views  that  may 
be  presented  with  the  most  truth  and  urged  with 
the  greatest  force. 

So  many  causes  have  at  all  times  operatetl  to 
the  prejudice  of  AVcstern  Periodicals,  and  united 
in  preventing  them  from  attaining  that  celebrity 
and  meeting  with  that  success  which  similar 
works  in  other  sections  of  the  United  States  have 
achieved,  that  it  is  surprising  so  many  persons 
have  been  f«und  willing  to  enter  this  field  of 
labor.  But  there  are  in  every  community  men 
more  sanguine  than  discreet,  more  well-meaning 
than  worldly-wise,  and  more  ready  to  labor  than 
able  to  labor  for  nothing.  Such  individuals  have 
shown  themselves  in  the  West,  from  an  early 
period  of  its  settlement.  And  being  men  of  edu- 
cation and  literary  acquirements,  and  perceiving 
the  utility  of  a  periodical  %vhich  should  reflect  the 
intellectual  light  of  this  region,  assist  to  elevate 
and  echo  its  moral  tone,  portray  with  distinctness 
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its  physical  features,  and  exhibit  the  successive 
developments  of  its  great  and  varied  natural  re- 
sources, they  have  not  hesitated  to  embark  in  such 
a  work  their  slender  means  and  their  best  talents. 
A  periodical  publication  of  this  kind  has,  with- 
out doubt,  been  rendered  necessary,  by  the  igno- 
rance which  has  prevailed  east  of  the  AUeghenies 
and  elsewhere,  vi'ith  reference  to  the  West  and  its 
People  and  Institutions,  and  demanded  by  a  com- 
]nunity  that  has  been  in  a  measure  debarred  by 
distance  from  the  great  book  marts  of  the  Atlantic 
cities,  and  precluded  by  the  peculiar  circumstances 
attending  the  settlement  of  a  wild  region,  and  the 
formation  of  a  new  society,  from  an  indulgence 
in  much  book-reading,  or  any  very  systematic 
course  of  study.  And  that  attempt  after  attempt 
has  been  made  to  establish  such  a  work,  with  a 
full  knowledge  of  its  responsibiUties  and  the  unre- 
laxing  toil  it  imposed,  and  in  the  very  foce  of 
failure  aftar  failure,  may  not  be  proof  of  much 
world-wisdom,  but  certainly  affords  indubitable 
evidence  of  a  self-sacrificing  spirit,  and  an  arabi- 
bition  to  do  good. 

The  writer  has  now  in  his  memory,  the  names 
of  many  men  and  women,  whose  contributions 
to  the  Periodical  Literature  of  the  West,  freely 
bestowed  without  recompense,  have  been  honora- 
ble to  their  scholarship  and  talents.  But  neither 
his  present  purpose,  nor,  he  is  convinced,  their 
wishes,  make  it  proper  that  he  should  write  them 
here.  But  he  refers  with  many  pleasant  recollec- 
tions, to  the  late  William  Gibbcs  Hunt,  the  late 
Timothy  Fhnt,  the  venerable  John  P.  Foote,  and 
James  Hall,  as  the  principal  of  those  who,  as 
editors  and  pubhshers,  first  visited  the  literary 
springs  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  irrigated 
her  broad  plains  with  their  bright  and  refreshing 
waters.  Notwithstanding  the  lightness  of  the 
harvests  produced  to  them,  the  exertions  of  these 
gentlemen  were  arduous  and  long  continued  ;  and 
each,  when  cpmpelled  by  losses,  disappointments 
and  vexations,  to  quit  the  field .  and  return  his 
sickle  to  its  peg,  left  in  the  ground,  sown  broad- 
cast with  a  vigorous  hand,  seed  that  have  since 
germinated,  sprung  up,  and  multiplied  many-fold, 
for  the  benefit  of  others. 

The  first  monthly  magazine  published  in  the 
West,  was  established  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  in 
August,  1819,  by  William  Gibbes  Hunt.  Jt  was 
a  medium  octavo,  of  64  pages,  at  S5  per  year.  Its 
title  was  "  The  Western  Review  and  Miscellane- 
ous Magazine.  "  It  was  continued  regularly 
through  two  years,  furnishing  in  this  time  four  vol- 
umes, and  then  abandoned  for  want  of  assistance  in 
its  literary  as  well  as  support  in  its  pecuniary  depart- 
ment. This  work  was  commenced  under  what 
was  considered  tiivorable  auspices.  Lexington, 
then  styled  the  "  Western  Athens,  "  was  the  seat 
of  much  wealth,  learning,  and  refinement.  Mr. 
Hunt  was  a  man  of  literary  acquirements,  a  fine 
writer,  and  possessed  good  business  talents.  The 
early  annals  of  the  West  were  then  unwritten, 
its   records  of  individual   darino-   and   hardihood 
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unpublished,    its   natural  history,  geology,   flora, 
etc. ,  untou:hed .   Here  were  themes  for  the  scholar ; 


Mr.  Hunt  proposed  to  supply  a  channel  of  com- 
munication between  him  and  the  public  ;  the  idea 
was  a  pleasing  one ;  the  West  had  good  writers, 
and  they  promised  liberally  ;  the  East  wanted  in- 
formation of  this  unknown  region,  and  there  lay 
a  great  field  for  subscribers,  to  lengthen  the  very 
respectable  list  which  it  was  believed  the  West 
itself  would  furnish. '  Types  were  provided,  paper 
was  purchased,  port-folios  were  ransacked  for 
notes  and  memorandums,  copy  was  prepared  for 
the  press,  and  Mr.  Hunt  went  to  work.  How  he 
worked,  I  have  very  satisfactory  evidence,  in  the 
four  volumes  now  before  me,  filled  with  substan- 
tial and  useful  matter.  He  worked  fuird.  laboring 
at  times  under  great  discouragements,  publishing 
an  able  and  interesting  magazine,  and  endeavor- 
ing to  diffuse  throughout  the  western  country  a 
taste  for  literature,  and  to  awaken  in  the  young 
men  of  education  and  ability  in  this  region  a  love 
or  an  ambition  for  writing.  He  did  essential 
sen-lice  to  the  West.  This  was  acknowledged 
then,  and  cannot  be  denied  now  by  any  one  who 
will  face  the  bound  volumes  of  his  periodical  and 
look  at  the  character  of  their  contents.  But  what 
did  it  all  amount  to  1  I  shall  permit  his  Vale- 
dictory, made  at  the  end  of  the  two  years  of  con- 
stant and  laborious  effort,  to  answer  this  question. 

"  The  present  number,  which  completes  the 
fourth  volume  of  the  Western  Review,  terminates 
also  the  existence  of  the  work.  It  is  with  reo-ret 
that  we  announce  our  determination  to  discon- 
tinue a  publication,  which  we  at  one  time  fondly 
hoped  would  be  a  permanent  repository  of  the 
numerous  productions  of  the  intelligence,  and 
taste,  and  literary  acquirements  of  the  citizens  of 
the  West.  The  enthusiasm,  indeed,  with  which 
we  commenced  this  enterprise,  has  long  since 
ceased  to  exist.  Experience  has  taught  us  that 
our  labors,  valuable  as  they  might  appear  to  our- 
selves, were  of  little  importance  in  the  public  es- 
timation, and  that  the  literary  efforts,  which,  we 
are  proud  to  say,  have  received  the  favorable 
notice  of  distinguished  scholars  in  other  parts  of 
our  country,  were  contemned  and  deemed  unworthy 
of  patronage  at  home.  We  have  been  well  aware 
of  the  numerous  defects  of  our  little  publication. 
It  never  aspired  to  an  elevated  rank  among  the 
literary  productions  of  the  country.  It  has  been 
the  result  of  the  disconnected  efforts  of  a  few 
friends  of  learning,  whose  literary  hours  have 
been  often  broken  in  upon  by  the  more  essential 
and  imperative  duties  of  active  life,  and  who  have 
therefore  been  compelled  frequently  to  disappoint 
the  publisher  at  an  hour  when  it  was  impossible 
to  fill  up  the  chasm  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to 
himself.  The  work  has  for  some  time  past  been 
continued  under  circumstances  peculiarly  dis- 
couraging. Many  who  promised  fairly,  and  who 
no  doubt  intended  fairly,  to  rank  among  its  liberal 
contributors,  never  furnished  a  single  article,  and 
several  others  yielded  only  occasionall_y  a  reluctant 
essay  to  the  often  repeated  solicitations  of  the 
editor  or  his  friends.  The  melancholy  loss  of 
some   of  our   most  industrious   and   enthusiastic 
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co-adjutors,  threw  the- entire  labor  and  responsi- 
bility upon  a  few -individuals,  and  the  numerous 
other  cares  and  duties  by  which  those  individuals 
have  been  surrounded,  have  prevented  tlieir  devo- 
tion, so  intently  as  they  could  have  wished,  to  the 
interests  of  the  work.  We  trust  however  that 
our  elTorts,  humble  as  they  have  been,  and  far  as 
they  have  fallen  short  of  our  own  desires  and  in- 
tentions, have  yet  been  productive  of  some  good. 
If  we  have  in  any  degree  succeeded  in  creating  or 
fostering  a  literary  taste  ;  if  we  have  to  any  extent 
drawn  out  the  resources  of  the  scholars  of  the 
western  corintrv  ;  if  we  have  been  instrumental 
in  preserving  for  the  future  historian  and  for  the 
admiration  of  posterity,  any  of  those  interesting 
narratives,  which  contemporaries  only  could  fur- 
nish, of  the  difficulties,  and  dangei-s,  and  almost 
incredible  deeds  of  heroism,  that  distinguished, 
and  ought  to  immortalise,  the  earl}'  settlers  in  the 
West ;  if,  in  fine,  we  have  successfully  repelled  a 
single  unjust  aspersion  cast  upon  the  American 
character,  our  exertions  have  not  been  in  vain, 
and  we  have  no  cause  to  regret  the  existence,  fee- 
ble and  short-lived  as  it  may  have  been,  of  the 
Western  Review. 

We  have  only,  in  conclusion,  to  express  our 
hope,  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant,  when  the 
friends  of  literature  and  science  in  the  western 
country  may  feel  more  generally  disposed  to  en- 
courage literary  efforts  in  their  own  community, 
and  when  the  public  may,  with  more  zeal  than  at 
present,  afford  to  them  that  patronage,  without 
which  they  cannot  permanently  succeed.  " 

Between  five  and  six  years  passed,  after  the 
discontinuance  of  Mr.  Hunt's  work,  before  an- 
other attempt  was  made  to  establish  a  literary 
magazine  in  the  West.  In  the  latter  part  of  1823, 
however,  Mr.  John  P.  Foote,  at  that  time  a  promi- 
nent Bookseller  here,  projected  a  literary  paper, 
the  publication  of  which  was  commenced  on  the 
Jst  day  of  January,  1S21,  under  the  name  of  the 
"  Cincinnati  Literary  Gazette.  "  In  this  there 
was  a  happy  mingling  of  the  light  with  the  solid, 
the  simple  and  the  ornamental,  and  it  very  soon 
obtained  a  gi'atifying  local  popularity.  It  was  in 
the  columns  of  this  paper,  under  the  general  title 
of  "  Sketches  from  the  Portfolio  of  a  Young 
Backwoodsman, "  that  the  lamented  Benjamin 
Drake  first  commended  himself  to  the 'favorable 
regard  of  the  public  as  a  pleasant,  graceful,  and  in- 
teresting writer.  Its  columns  also  were  enlivened 
and  enriched  by  contributions  from  a  number  of 
other  good  and  popular  writers,  but  the  great 
burthen  of  sustaining  its  litei'ary  department,  as 
well  as  the  entire  pecuniary  responsibility,  rested 
upon  Mr.  Foote.  After  continuing  it  for  two 
years,  and  making  great  sacrifices  of  ease  and 
money  to  do  so,  the  editor  suffered  its  light,  which 
had  for  some  time  been  flickering  in  the  socket, 
to  go  out.  The  Cincinnati  Literary  Gazette  was 
published  once  a  week,  in  quarto  form,  on  a 
medium  sheet,  at  $3  per  year.  A.  N.  Deming, 
printer. 

In  July,  1S97,  the  first  number  of  the  "  Western 
Monthly  Review  "  was  issued  from  -the  press  of 


"W.  M.  Farnsworth  &  Co.,  of  this  city,  by  Timo- 
thy Flint.  Mr.  Flint  was  well  known  as  a  learned 
and  zealous  clergyman ;  the  glowing  pages  of  his 
account  of  "  Ten  Years'  Residence  in  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley,  "  published  in  a  large  octavo  volume, 
had  given  him  a  wide  reputation  as  a  writer  ;  and 
the  peculiar  character  of  his  first  novel,  "  Francis 
Berrien,  or  the  Mexican  Patriot, "  which,  in  spite 
of  glaring  defects,  had  great  excellences,  and  was 
very  popular,  had  commended  him  most  favorably 
to  the  lovers  of  exciting  fiction.  With  all  this, 
the  first  announcement  of  his  intention  to  estab- 
lish a  western  monthly  magazine  was  well  received, 
and  the  advent  of  the  work  looked  forward  to,  by 
readers  both  East  and  West,  with  much  interest. 
When,  therefore,  the  first  number  appeared,  it 
was  eagerly  taken  up,  and  its  perusal  commenced 
with  a  keen  appetite.  It  is  quite  likely  that  ex- 
pectation had  been  raised  too  high  for  any  one  to 
satisfy  it.  It  is  also  quite  probable  that  neither 
Mr.  Flint,  nor  those  who  anticipated  much  from 
his  exertions  in  the  line  of  periodical  writing,  had 
taken  the  trouble  to  convince  themselves  that 
something  besides  the  capacity  to  write  glowing 
descriptions  of  natural  scenery,  something  beyond 
the  power  to  produce  a  popular  love  novel,  some- 
thing more  even  than  great  learning  and  unques- 
tioned talent,  is  necessary  to  the  successful  con- 
duct of  a  monthly  magazine :  which  "  something,  " 
for  the  sake  of  brevity,  is  here  denominated,  sim- 
ply, tad.  But  1)0  this  as  it  may,  the  first  number 
of  the  "  Western  Monthly  Pieview  "did  not  an- 
swer public  expectation,  and  it  fell  rather  flat. 
Still,  the  usual  allowances  were  made  for  deficien- 
cies in  a  "first  appearance,  "  and  the  issue  of  after 
numbers  was  anxiously  awaited.  In  due  time 
these  came;  they  contained  good  writing,  too; 
they  displayed  ability ;  they  bore  internal  evidence 
of  thought  and  scholarship  ;  but  they  were  heavy, 
dull,  lifeless,  as  a  whole,  and  made  no  favorable 
impression  on  the  public  mind  In  the  main, /'(>/• 
the  people  for  vhom  theij  vxrc  intended,  their  topics 
were  ill  chosen.  This  error,  a  result  in  great  part 
of  that  want  of  tact  to  which  allusion  has  been 
made,  was  fatal,  and  before  the  expiration  of  its 
first  year  it  was  apparent  that  the  "  Western 
Monthly  Review  "  was  not  what  the  Hterary  taste 
of  the  West  either  wanted  or  would  have.  Not- 
withstanding this  very  evident  fact,  however,  Mr. 
Flint  persevered  through  a  second  year,  and  a 
third,  occasionally  varying  his  plans,  throwing  off 
frequently  very  excellent  matter,  and  producing 
now-and-then  a  really  valuable  number;  but  he 
found  it  impossible  to  win  a  good  name  for  the 
work  in  the  face  of  a  bad  reputation,  new  sub- 
scribers came  in  slowly,  old  ones  were  continually 
deserting,  receipts  were  light,  expenses  heavy, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  third  year  the  publication 
was  discontinued.  The  "  Western  Monthly 
Review  "  was  a  medium  octavo,  of  56  pages,  pub- 
lished at  S"3  per  year. 

In  January,  18-29,  the  publication  of  the  "  Illi- 
nois Monthly  Magazine"  was  commenced  at 
Vandalia,  at  that  time  the  capital  of  that  State,  by 
James  Rail,   Esq.,  a  gentleman  well  known  in 
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literary  circles  by  his  "  Letters  from  the  West,  " 
his  contributions  to  "  The  Portfolio  "  of  Philadel- 
.  phia,  and  his  editorship  of  the  "  Western  Souve- 
nir. "  The  "  Ilhnois  Montlily  "  was  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  local  in  its  character,  and  obtained 
but  a  limited  subscription,  and  that  chiefly  in  the 
State  where  it  was  published.  It  had  very  few 
contributors  to  its  pages,  but  this  deficiency  was 
made  up  by  the  industry  of  the  editor,  whose 
numerous  and  excellent  articles,  descriptive  of  the 
country  and  illustrative  of  its  agricultural  advan- 
tages, assisted  materially  to  draw  attention  to  that 
fertile  State,  and  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to 
the  population  of  its  beautiful  prairies,  by  inducing 
emigration  and  settlement  from  New-England  and 
New- York.  The  subscription  list  of  the  "  Illinois 
Monthly  Magazine"  was  not  sufficiently  numer- 
ous to  defray  the  actual  expenses  of  the  work, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  it  was  suspended  : 
the  editor  contemplating  a  removal  to  Cincinnati, 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  more  literary  assist- 
ance, to  increase  the  circulation  of  the  work,  and 
to  extend  the  sphere  of  its  usefulness. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1833,  it  was 
revived  in  this  city  under  the  title  of  the  "  Western 
Monthly  Magazine,  "  and   its  publication  under- 
taken  by  Messrs.  Corey  &  Fairbank,  a  firm  of 
entcrprisincr  printers  and  publishers.     Judge  Hall 
obtained  here  the  literary  assistance  that  he  had 
anticipated,  the  work,  without  changing  its  dis- 
tinctive character,    was  much  improved,  and  the 
activity  of  the  publishers  soon  obtained  for  it  a  cir- 
culation that  seemed  to  place  it  beyond  the  con- 
tingency  of  popular   caprice.     Unfortunately  for 
the  magazine,  however,  before  the  expiration  of  a 
year  the  death  of  one   of  the  publishers  made  it 
necessary  that  the   survivor  should   curtail   the 
business  of  the  concern,  and  the  publication  passed 
into  other  hands.     Between  the  new  publisher 
and  the    editor,  as  after  events  served  to  show, 
there  was  but  little  congeniality  of  character; 
separate    interests   soon   clashed;    disagreements 
and  misunderstandings,  growing  chiefly  out   of  a 
sectarian  excitement  at  that  time  prevailing  here, 
ensued  ;  an  estrangement  of  editor  and  publisher 
took  place ;  the  magazine  was  neglected  ;  subscri- 
bers fell  off";  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  second 
year  after  its  revival  in   this  city,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  make  entirely  new  arrangements  for 
the  future  publication  of  the  work.     In  January, 
1836,  Messrs.  Flash,  Ryder  &  Co.,  a  firm  of  ener- 
getic booksellers  here,  took  the  enterprize  in  hand, 
•with  the  intention  of  prosecuting  it  vigorously. 
They  never,  however,  came  into  possession  of  the 
-complete  list  of  subscribers;  the  recent    quarrel 
between  the  editor  and  his  late  publisher  continued 
4o  operate  against  the  success  of  the  work  ;  Judge 
Hall  soon  abandoned  its  editorship  to  Joseph  Reese 
Fry,   Esq.,  who  found  it  impossible  to  bear  up 
against   the   amount  of  prejudice  with  which    it 
was  loaded  ;  and   at  the  close  of  its  fifth  volume, 
Messrs.  Flash,  Ryder  &  Co.  sold  the  fragments 
of  its  subscription  list  to  Mr.  James  B.  Marshall, 
of  Louisville,  who  designed  merging  it  in  another 
magazine  that  bid  fair  soon  to  extend  over  the 


ground  that  it  had  occupied.  The  "Western 
Monthly  Magazine,  "  (from  the  date  of  its  com- 
mencement as  the  "  Illinois  Monthly,  ")  was  pub- 
lished five  years.  Its  size  was  a  medium  octavo 
of  64  pages,  and  its  price  S'3  per  annum. 

The  new  magazine  to  which  reference  has  last 
been  made,  was  the  "  Western  Literary  Journal, 
and  Monthly  R,eview. "  The  first  number  of 
this  was  issued  in  June,  1836  :  Messrs.  Smith  & 
Day,  printers  and  publishers :  W.  D.  Gallagher, 
editor.  It  was  similar  in  its  general  character  to 
the  "  Western  Monthly  Magazine;"  it  was  well 
received  by  the  press  and  the  public,  and  enjoyed 
a  brief  popularity.  Its  subscription  was  nearly 
altogether  a  voluntary  one,  and  was  of  course 
built  up  slowl}'.  Its  publishers  had  not  been 
aware  of  the  labor  and  expense  of  getting  such  a 
work  fairly  under  way,  and  were  without  the  fa- 
cilities of  starting  it  on  the  high-pressure  system 
that  is  so  often  resorted  to  with  marked  success. 
It  of  course  did  not  pay  its  way  from  the  start ; 
the  publishers  were  industrious  young  men,  just 
commencing  life  for  themselves,  and  found  its 
paper  bills,  and  other  expenses,  rather  inconve- 
nient things  to  manage  without  interfering  with 
their  more  legitimate  business ;  and  so,  having 
a  satisfactory  off"cr  from  James  B.  Marshall,  they 
disposed  of  the  work  to  that  gentleman  at  the 
expiration  of  its  first  volume,  in  November.  The 
"  Literary  Journal "  was  the  largest  magazine 
that  had  then  been  published  in  the  West ;  a 
royal  octavo  of  72  pages.  Its  yearly  subscription 
was  $3. 

Mr.  Marshall  being  now  the  proprietor  of  the 
two  works,  merged  them  under  the  title  of  the 
"  AVestern  Monthly  Magazine,  and  Literary  Jour- 
nal, "  and  commenced  the  publication  of  a  new 
series  at  Louisville,  in  February,  1837 :  Mr.  Galla- 
gher continuing  his  editorial  connection  with  the 
work,  and  its  size,  price,  and  general  character, 
remaining  unchanged.  The  new  series  was  begun 
in  a  very  beautiful  style  of  typographical  execu- 
tion, and  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  made  a  fair 
show  of  industry  on  the  part  of  its  conductors, 
and  of  ability  on  that  of  its  literary  contributors. 
When,  however,  the  united  lists  of  the  two  old 
works  came  to  be  winnowed,  and  were  properly 
copied  off,  it  was  discovered  that  both  did  not 
amount  to  one  thousand  names.  And  after  several 
months  of  hard  labor,  owing  to  various  causes, 
even  this  small  number  were  found  to  threaten 
ruin.  The  "  Journal "  subscribers  were  displeased 
with  the  removal;  the  "Magazine"  subscribers 
had  long  since  cooled  in  their  admiration  of  that 
work  ;  and  both  classes  thought,  with  great  pro- 
priety too,  that,  small  as  had  ever  been  the  circu- 
culation  of  the  younger  work,  and  loaded  down 
as  was  the  older  with  prejudice,  and  marked  as  it 
had  bced  by  many  changes,  the  whole  enterprise 
of  publishing  a  Western  Periodical  had  better 
for  the  time  being  be  abandoned.  To  this  com- 
plexion matters  finally  came,  and  with  the  fifth 
number  of  the  new  series  the  "Western  Monthly 
Magazine  and  Literary  Journal"  was  discon- 
tinued. 
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In  the  winter  of  1837-8,  Mr.  Gallagher  pro- 
jected at  Columbus,  Ohio,  where  he  was  then  re- 
sidincT,  a  work  of  lar'Ter  size,  and  more  diversified 
character,  than   any  that  had  yet  been  attempted 
in  the  West,  or,  so  far  as  the  writer  knows,  in  the 
United   States.      This    was    '■  The   Hesperian,  " 
which  appeared  in  May  following :  W.  D.  Galla- 
gher and  Otway  Curry,  editors  ;  John  D.  Nichols, 
publisher ;  Charles  Scott  and  John  M.  Gallagher, 
printers ;    94  pages   super-royal  octavo,   double- 
column  ;  $5   per  year  subscription.     This  work 
was  so  exclusively  one  of  the  writer's  own  pro- 
jecting ;  it  was  made  to  bend  so  entirely  to  his 
ideas  of  what  such  a  periodical  should    be;  his 
own  pen  furnished  so   large  a  proportion  of  its 
entire  contents ;  his  reputation  was  so  intimately 
connected  with  it ;  his  fame  and  fortune  so  staked 
upon  its  success,  and  his  humiliation  at  its  failure 
so  deep  and  abiding,  that  he  feels  he  is  not  the 
proper  one  to  write  its  history.     He  is  proud  to 
say   that   no   similar  work  was  ever  received  in 
the  United   States  with  more  decided   marks  of 
favor.     Its  characterizing  feature  was  one  of  use- 
fuhiess;  and  its  numerous  articles   on  the   earlj' 
history  of  the  State,  on  its  agricultural  resources, 
on  its  manufacturing  industry,  on  its  commercial 
channels,  on   its  mineral  treasures,  on  its  literary 
and  humane  institutions,  on  its  geology,  flora,  etc., 
were  appreciated  by  a  circle  of  readers  of  which 
any  periodical  might  boast.     The  best  talent  of 
the  West  was  enoraired   contributing  to  its  pages, 
and  on  its  subscription-books  the   names  of  the 
educated  and  intelligent  were  most  liberally  writ- 
ten.    But  notwithstanding  all  this,  through  the 
grossest  remssiness    and  most  culpable   misman- 
agement on  the  part  of  its  publisher,  the  publica- 
tion of  the  work    was  suspended    at  the  close  of 
the  third  volume — eighteen  months  from  its  com- 
mencement.    Over  the  causes  of  this   supension 
the  writer,  then  alone  in  its  editorship,  had  no 
control,    and   he   was   in   no  manner  pecuniarily 
responsible  for  the  injustice  done  by  it  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  subscribers  who  had   paid  for  the  full 
second  year.     He   decHned  subsequent  proposi- 
tions from  the  publisher  to  re-commence  the  work, 
in   the  first  place  because  his  confidence  in  the 
integrity  of  that  individual  had  been  shaken,  and 
in  the  next  because  those  propositions  were  accom- 
panied by  conditions   which   would  have  made  it 
necessary  materially  to  modify  the  plan  of  the  pub- 
lication, and  which  would  have  left  him  without 
an  adequate  support.     In  this  manner  what  was 
at  first  in  reality  only  a  suspension  of  the  work, 
became   a  discontinuance   of  it.      His    long  and 
bitter  regret   at  this  mortifying  termination  of  a 
venture  on  which  he  had  staked  so  much,  it  is 
useless  to  speak  of,  as  it  can  be  measured  by  the 
feelings  of  no   one   who   has   not   been  circum- 
stanced similarly  with  himself. 

In  May,  1839,  a  magazine  of  the  larger  class 
was  commenced  at  Pittsburgh  by  Mr.  Edmund 
B.  Fisher,  under  the  title  of  the  "  Western  Lit- 
erary Examiner. "  Ability  and  industry  were 
displayed  in  its  management,  and  it  bid  fair  to  be 
a  useful  work.      It  lived,   however,   little  more 


than  a  year.  With  the  causes  of  its  early  discon- 
tinuance I  am  unacquainted.  Since  that  event, 
two  other  monthlies,  of  the  smaller  and  lighter 
class,  have  been  issued  from  the  Pittsburgh  press, 
but  I  am  ignorant  of  their  history. 

This   sketch,  it  is    believed,  comprehends  the 
whole  of  the  monthly  magazines  of  a  strictly  lit- 
erary cast,  that  have  been  printed  and  published 
in   the    West.     There   have   been   several    other 
monthlies  published  here,   of  a  religious  and  lit- 
erary character,  each  good  in  its  way.     The  chief 
of  these  that  now  occur  to  me,  are  the  "  Western 
Messenger,  "  and  the  "  Ladies'  Pccpository  :"  the 
former   published    under   the    patronage   of   the 
Unitarians  of  the  West,  the  latter  an  emanation 
from  the  Methodist  Book  Concern  of  Cincinnati. 
The  "  Messenger  "  was  commenced  in  this  city 
in   June    1835 :  Rev.  Ephraim   Peabody,    editor ; 
Shreve    &   Gallagher,    publishers.       During   the 
second  year  it  was  removed  to  Louisville,  and  its 
editorial  charge    undertaken   by    Rev.  James  F. 
Clarke,  who  conducted  it  with  marked  ability  for 
two  or  three  years.     Subsequently  it  was  returned 
to  this  city,  and  its  editorship  confided   to  Rev. 
William  H.  Channing.     It  was  popular  among 
the    Unitarians,  and  did   much   to   disabuse  the 
public  mind  as  to  the  peculiar  theological  and  reli- 
gious views  of  that  denomination  of  Christians. 
They  were  not  numerous  enough  in  the  West, 
however,  to  sustain  it  well,  and  it  was  discontinued 
in   April,  1841.     A  large  portion  of  its  contents 
was  literarj'.     The  "  Repository  "  was  commenced 
in    1841,  and  is  now  in  its  fourth  year.     It  has 
been    almost  exclusively,  I  believe,  under  the  edi- 
torial  care  of   Rev.   L.  L.   Hamline,   is  popular 
among  the  Methodist  persuasion,  and  has  always 
had  a  large  circulation.     There  have  also  been 
several  Educational  Magazines  published  in    the 
West,  the   principal   of  which  was  "  The  Aca- 
demician, "  begun  in  January,  1837,  by  John  W. 
Pickett,  and  continued  two  or  three  years.    There 
have  likewise  been  several  monthly  and  quarterly 
"  Medical  Journals"  of  character  published  here, 
one  or  two  of  which  are  j'et  in  existence ;  and 
Messrs.  Desilver  &   Burr  of  this  city   are  now 
publishing  the  "  Western  Law  Journal,  "  a  good 
monthly  under  the  editorial  charge  of  Timothy 
Walker,   Esq.      From   our  colleges  and  higher 
academics,  too,  have  at  various  times  been  issued 
small  monthly  periodicals,   and  two  or  three  such 
are  now  in  course  of  publication. 

In  January,  183G,  a  monthly  was  commenced 
here  under  the  title  of  the  "  Family  Magazine,  " 
of  a  character  similar  to  that  of  the  English  Cheap 
Publications  that  about  that  period  sprung  up 
under  the  auspices,  and  through  the  influence 
of  the  British  Society  for  the  Difl"usion  of  Useful 
Knowledge.  It  was  a  good  work  of  the  kind, 
was  issued  at  ^3  per  year,  and  had  a  large 
circulation.  Its  publication  was  continued  six 
years,  first  by  Eli  Taylor,  and  subsequently  by  J. 
A.  James.  In  January,  1842,  Mr.  John  S.  Wil- 
liams, of  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  commenced  a  small 
monthly  called  the  "  Amercan  Pioneer,"  which 
was  published  at  ^2  per  year,  and  continued  two 
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years.  To  antiquaries  and  historians  it  was  a 
work  of  much  interest,  and  as  a  repository  of"  the 
Early  Annals  of  the  West,  is  the  best  periodical 
that  has  been  issued.  Mr.  Williams'  laudable  ef- 
forts to  rescue  from  forgetfulness,  records  that  will 
soon  be  ncccsmnj  to  the  completeness  of  our  his- 
tory, and  to  catch  from  tonjjues  whose  words  were 
then  becoming  fiiint,  and  have  since,  in  many  in- 
stances, been  silenced  in  death,  unadorned  narra- 
tives of  western  adventure,  were  not  apjjreciated 
by  the  public,  and  loss  attended  the  publication 
from  its  commencement  to  its  close.  In  the  spring 
of  the  present  year,  the  "  Western  Democratic 
Review,  "  a  magazine  of  the  larger  size,  and  politi- 
cal and  literary  in  its  character,  was  begun  at 
Columbus  in  this  State,  by  B.  B.  Taylor,  Esq. 
For  causes  which  I  have  neither  seen  nor  heard 
stated,  only  two  numbers  were  published.  S. 
Medary,  printer :  price  iff.5  per  year. 

In  connection  with  all  these  it  may  be  proper 
to  refer,  but  I  can  onlii  refer,  to  the  various  lit- 
erary and  miscellaneous  Papers  that  have  been 
published  in  the  West.  The  first  of  any  note, 
with  the  history  of  which  I  am  acquainted,  was 
the  "  Cincinnati  Literary  Gazette,  "  noticed  some- 
what particularly  in  the  early  part  of  this  article, 
because  of  the  subsequent  connection  of  its  editor, 
Mr.  Foote,  with  literary,  scientific,  and  educa- 
tional effort  here.  Soon  after  the  discontinuance 
of  this,  Messrs.  Hatch,  Nichols  &  Buxton,  began 
the  publication  in  this  city  of  the  "  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Chronicle, "  edited  by  Benjamin  Drake, 
which  was  continued  through  a  number  of  years, 
and  finally  merged  in  the  "  Cincinnati  Mirror.  " 
During  the  existence  of  the  •'  Chronicle,  "  which 
was  a  folio  sheet  and  given  to  news  as  well  as 
literature,  Mr.  Richard  C.  Langdon  commenced  a 
small  quarto  here,  called  "  The  Shield,  "  which 
was  pubhshed  a  couple  of  years;  and  following  this, 
about  the  year  1830,  came  the  "  Ladies'  Museum,  " 
by  Joel  T.  Case,  which  lived  between  one  and 
two  years.  In  1832,  "Mr.  John  H.  Wood,  then  a 
large  and  successful  bookseller  and  stationer  in 
this  city,  commenced  the  publication  of  the  "  Cin- 
cinnati Mirror,  "  edited  by  W.  D.  Gallagher. — 
This  connection  continued  two  years,  when 
Messrs.  Thomas  H.  Shreve,  and  W.  D.  Galla- 
gher purchased  the  publishing  right  of  Mr.  Wood, 
and  become  jointly  editors  and  proprietors  of  the 
paper.  At  the  close  of  its  fourth  volume,  it  having 
then  a  circulation  of  near  three  thousand  copies, 
Messrs.  S.  &  G.  disposed  of  it  to  James  B.  Mar- 
shall, through  whose  hands  it  .=oon  ])Rsscd  into 
tho5c  of  Flash,  Ryder  &  Co.,  by  whom  it  was  con- 
tinued nearly  another  year,  then  sold  again,  and 
the  present  "  Cincinnati  Weekly  Chronicle " 
started  upon  the  remains  of  its  subscription-list. 
In  Louisville,  within  a  few  years,  have  been  pub- 
lished the  "  Literary  Register, "  folio,  and  the 
"  Literary  News-Letter,  "  quarto,  both  now  ex- 
tinct. Of  the  former  S.  Pcnn,  Jr.  was  publisher, 
and  William  Wallace  editor:  of  the  latter,  Messrs. 
Prentice  &  Weisingcr  were  publishers,  and  Ed- 
mund Flagg  editor.  The  "  News-Lctter  "  lived 
or"   y"ar;  the    "  Regi<-«'-'-j "  J   believe,  less.     At 


Pittsburgli  was  published  for  several  years  the 
"Saturday  Visiter,"  folio,  and  at  St.  Louis  for 
one  or  two  years,  a  small  quarto  whose  name  I 
forget.  Thomas  Gregg  published  a  small  quarto 
at  St.  Clairsvillc,  Ohio,  which  lived  somethintr 
more  than  a  year,  and  the  students  of  Miami 
University,  some  years  ago,  sustained  a  little 
quarto  at  Oxford  for  perhaps  a  longer  time.  At 
present  there  is  not  published  any  where  in  the 
West,  what  can  with  propriety  be  called  a  Literary 
Paper. 

But  I  must  recur  to  the  periodicals  of  a  strictly 
literary  character,  and  of  the  usual  or  average 
magazine  size.  If  the  statistics  of  the  preceding 
pages  are  correct,  there  have  been  at  different 
times  within  the  last  twenty -four  years,  six  such 
works  started  in  what  is  properly  called  the 
West:  viz.  the  "Western  Review  and  Miscella- 
neous Magazine,"  in  1819;  the  "Western 
Monthly  Review,  "  in  1827;  the  "  Illinois  (after- 
wards Western)  Monthly  Magazine,  "  in  1829 ; 
the  "Western  Literary  Journal,"  in  1836;  the 
"Hesperian,"  in  1838;  and  the  "  Western  Lit- 
erary Examiner,  "  in  1839.  The  first  of  these 
works  lived  two  years ;  the  second  three  years ; 
the  third  five  years ;  the  fourth  one  year ;  the  fifth 
one  year  and  a  half;  the  sixth  fourteen  months. 

This  shows  a  wonderful  mortality,  and  one  for 
which  there  must  be  some  leading  and  explicable 
cause.  Is  that  cause  the  comparative  youth- 
fulness  of  this  section  of  the  country  1  Is  it 
the  indifference  of  the  people  of  the  West  to 
works  of  literature  1  Or  is  it  the  incompe- 
tency of  those  who  have  been  selected,  or  put 
themselves  forward,  to  conduct  these  works  1  I 
think,  neither.  The  newness  of  the  country  has 
doubtless  been  a  difficulty  with  which  such  works 
have  had  to  contend,  and  it  may  be  that  abler 
editors  than  some  of  those  whom  I  have  named, 
would  have  commanded  more  confidence  and 
secured  better  success.  I  have  seen  nothing  like 
indifference,  towards  good  literary  periodicals, 
manifested  by  the  people  of  the  West,  although  I 
have  at  times  thought  that  they  were  more  at- 
tracted by  the  beauty  and  glitter  of  works  of  this 
character  from  the  East,  than  by  the  substantial 
merits  of  those  that  have  been  written  and  pub- 
lished among  themselves.  But  generally,  so  far 
as  I  have  observed,  they  have  subscribed  liberally 
to  their  own  publications.  Of  the  people  of  Ohio, 
I  know  this  may  be  said  with  entire  truth. 

To  my  apprehension,  tliere  are  four  prominent 
causes  to  which  must  be  attributed  the  ill  success 
of  western  periodicals  ;  and  these  I  shall  proceed 
to  notice,  exactly  in  the  reverse  order  of  what  I 
consider  their  importance. 

I.  The  general  indifference  of  the  vjestem 
newspaper  press,  ivith  respect  to  ii-m'l:s  of  a  scien- 
tific, educational,  religimis,  or  literary  character, 
that  have  originated  in  the  West,  while  manifesting 
the  most  lively  interest  in  similar  ivorks  pnhlishcd^ 
originally  in  the  Atlantic  cities  and  others  repub- 
lished there  from  the  European  press. 

For  myself,  I  make  no  charge  of  discourtesy 
against  the  conductors  of  the  western  press.     It 
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has  been  my  good  fortune,  during  the  fourteen 
years  of  editorial  life  throujrh  which  I  have  passed, 
and  especially  during  the  seven  years  of  this  pe- 
riod through  which  I  have  been  connected  with  lit- 
erary magazines  and  papers,  to  find  among  them, 
in  almost  all  sections  of  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
warm  and  encouraging  friends,  to  whose  repeated 
kindnesses  I  have  owed  mtich ;  and  I  take  a  sin- 
cere pleasure,  at  this  time  and  place,  in  acknowl- 
edging my  obligations.  Others,  however,  with  a 
very  few  exceptions,  have  not  been  so  fortunate ; 
and  we  of  the  West  have  seen  publication  after 
publication  spring  up  among  us,  in  all  the  charms 
of  eleoant  typography,  and  with  all  the  attractions 
of  wholesome  and  entertaining  reading,  and  after 
struggling  a  few  months,  or  at  most  years,  go 
down,  with  hardly  a  voice  raised  in  their  behalf 
while  living,  and  only  here  and  there  a  regret 
uttered  upon  their  deaths.  And  while  this  has 
been  passing,  many  of  our  papers  have  teemed 
with  the  most  flattering  commendations  of  similar 
publications  from  other  parts  of  the  world,  and 
filled  their  advertising  columns  with  prospectuses 
of  scheme  after  scheme  gotten  up  in  the  Atlantic 
cities.  These  are  facts  within  the  recollection  of 
all,  and  there  are  many  such,  who  have  taken 
any  considerable  interest  in  the  efforts  that  have 
been  made  to  establish  literary  periodicals  in  the 
West. 

This  conduct  of  the  western  press  has  resulted, 
I  am  convinced,  not  from  design,  but  thoughtless- 
ness ;  and  I  have  not  a  doubt  that,  upon  proper 
reflection,  it  will  be  wholly,  as  it  is  now  in  part, 
reformed.  Against  the  actual  mer'ds  of  that  flood 
of  mammoth  newspapers  and  be-pictured  maga- 
zines which  rolls  over  the  Allegheny  Mountains 
and  inundates  the  broad  plains  of  the  West,  I  say 
not  a  word.  On  many  of  them,  I  am  aware,  a 
great  deal  of  intelligent  talent  is  employed ;  and 
most  of  them,  for  aught  I  know,  may  be  well  cal- 
culated to  subserve  the  purposes  for  which  they 
are  intended.  But  I  have  never  heard  it  urged, 
by  persons  who  knew  any  thing  of  the  matter, 
that  our  western  periodicals  have  been  lacking  in 
the  good  qualities  which  belong  to  their  eastern 
contemporaries.  And  I  therefore  respectfully  sub- 
mit to  our  western  editors,  city  and  country, 
whether  they  should  not  consider  of  the  justice 
and  propriety,  where  two  periodicals  devoted  to 
similar  objects,  and  of  about  equal  merit,  appear 
before  them,  of  giving  their  suffrages  to  that  one 
which  emanates  from  among  themselves.  In  this 
I  disclaim  any  intention  of  seeking  to  awaken 
sectional  feelings,  or  to  inculcate  sectional  senti- 
ments. What  I  wish  to  have  impressed  upon 
the  minds  of  our  editors,  is  simply  this  :  that  they, 
and  the  western  people,  will  the  most  certainly 
and  effectually  subserve  their  own  individual  in- 
terests, and  promote  the  advancement  of  the 
West  in  Literature  and  the  Arts,  by  giving  a 
preference  to  such  periodicals  as  are  pubUshed  in 
their  own  section  of  the  Union,  and  which  seek  to 
collect  and  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
that  section,  make  known  its  natural  resources, 
present  its  statistics,  advocate  its  improvcmor.ts  of 


every  kind,  and  at  all  times  further  its  general 
prosperity.  This  proposition,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
too  plain  to  require  any  argument, 

II.  Tlie  backwardness  uj  many  of  our  abler  and 
more  experienced  writers,  in  exerting  their  talents 
and  taslcing  llieir  time  a  little  in  contributing  to 
the  pages  of  our  periodicals,  and  their  unwilling- 
ness to  lend  these  works  the  sanction  and  influence 
of  their  7iamcs. 

This  has  thrown  the  principal  labor  of  vi'riting, 
upon  a  few  ;  and   a  half-score  of  writers,  be  their 
industry    and  abilities    what    they    may,    cannot 
give  to  the  contents  of  a  literary  paper,  a  monthly 
magazine,  or  a  quarterly  review,  that  piquancy, 
finish  and  variety,  that  are  so  acceptable  to  readers, 
and  so    assential   to  the  success  of  such  works. 
The  fact  that  the  names  of  many  of  our  literary 
men,   especially  of  those  who   have   reputations 
abroad,  have  but  seldom  appeared  attached  to  ar- 
ticles in   our   periodicals,  has   been  often  referred 
to  at  the  East,  in  the  laudatory  newspaper  notices 
of  our  publications,  with  which  Atlantic  scribes 
have  been  generous  enough  to  compliment  their 
brethren   of  the  West.      There,  and  likewise  at 
the  South,  it  is  the  pride  as  well  as  the   habit  of 
the  ripest  scholars,  the  profoundest  thinkers,  and 
the  best  writers  in  the  several  departments  of  lit- 
erature, to  make  their  periodicals  the  medium  of 
communicating  their  observations  and  reflections 
to  the  public,  and   also  to  give  these  works  the 
countenance   of  their  names,  and  the  benefit  of 
their  reputations.     Hc?-e,   as  has  been  remarked,  ■ 
there  has  generally  been  a  stubborn  disinclination 
to  any  thing  of  this  kind.     A   few  of  our  ablest 
writers  and  most  correct  thinkers,  however,  (and 
all  such  have  had  their  reward  in  the  approbation 
of  the  public  at  home,  and  the  extension  of  their 
fame  abroad,)  have  at  all  times  given  their  aid  in 
the  good  work  of  investigating  our  history,  devel- 
oping our  resources,   instructing  our  minds,  ele- 
vating our  morality,  and  forming  our  social  ergani- 
zation  upon  good  models. 

III.  The  culpable  negligence  of  good  subscribers 
in  making  prompt  payment  for  the  periodicals  they 
take,  and  t/ie  numerous  frauds  of  bad  ones  upon 
publishers. 

This  cause  of  the  ill  success  of  western  periodi- 
cals, I  would  gladly  dechne  noticing ;  but  it  is  an 
evil  of  such  general  prevalence,  affecting  the  pros- 
perity of  our  newspapers  and  political  journals  as 
well  as  that  of  our  literary  works,  that  it  should  not 
be  passed  over  lightly,  but  rather  be  commented  on 
at  length  in  plain  and  rebuking  language.  He  who 
orders  a  paper  or  a  periodical,  and  after  receiving 
i  and  enjoying  it  for  a  year  or  two,  changes  his 
place  of  residence  without  notifying  the  pubhsher 
of  the  fact,  or  orders  a  discontinuance  without 
paying  up  arrearages,  is  just  as  guilty  of  robbery, 
in  the  plain  and  true  sense  of  that  word,  as  he 
who  breaks  into  a  dwelling  house  at  midnight  and 
bears  away  the  plate  or  the  jewels  thereof  There 
is  in  rcalit}'  no  substantial  moral  difference  between 
the  two  cases.  Yet  how  very  differently  are  they 
regarded,  in  the  operations  of  our  systems  of  pub- 
lic  morals !     It  is  strictly  within  the  bounds  of 
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truth,  and  the  sanction  of  experience,  to  say,  that 
the  pubhshers  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  in 
the  LJnited  States,  are  robbed  of  many  thousands 
of  dollars  every  week,  in  the  manner  here  stated, 
by  persons  who  would  scorn  to  enter  upon  the 
premises  of  their  neighbors,  and  carry  off  covertly 
the  value  of  a  dime !  This  conduct  towards  the 
publisher  has  for  so  long  a  time  been  customary  in 
this  country,  that  a  portion  of  the  public  seem  to 
consider  themselves  invested  with  a  kind  of  pre- 
scriptive right  to  impose  upon  and  defraud  him 
whenever  they  can.  And  that  they  in  many  in- 
stances even  descend  to  paltry  manoeuvers  for  the 
purpose  of  availing  themselves  of  this  "  right,  " 
every  person  knows  who  has  had  any  considera- 
ble connection  with  the  American  Press,  in  cither 
of  its  departments — scientific,  literary,  or  rcllgiows. 
All  this,  I  am  told,  will  be  considered  harsh  lan- 
guage. So  it  will  by  those  to  whom  it  applies, 
and  so  I  wish  it  may.  It  is  truth — and  the  truth 
is  apt  to  be  unpleasant  and  harsh-sounding  to 
persons  who  violate  the  injunctions  of  duty  or 
disregard  the  plain  laws  of  honesty.  The  pub- 
lisher should  scorn  fellowship  with  such  beings ; 
he  wants  neither  their  friendship  nor  their  "  pat- 
ronage ;"'  (Heaven  save  the  mark  !)  and  the  sooner 
he  is  at  quits  with  them,  entirely  and  forever,  the 
better.  But  the  honest  man,  who  takes  his  paper, 
or  his  magazine,  or  his  review,  and  pays  for  it 
when  the  subscription-money  is  due  according  to 
the  terms,  or  whenever  thereafter  he  is  called 
upon,  will  see  nothing  undeservedly  harsh  in  what 
I  have  written.  His  common  sense  will  at  once 
perceive  the  truthfulnces  and  the  propriety  of  the 
language  used,  and  he  will  cordially  unite  with 
me  in  reprobating  that  flexibility  of  morals  which 
has  been  indicated. 

But  there  is  another  branch  of  this  part  of  the 
subject  under  view.  Many  good  and  well-mean- 
ing persons,  are  induced  to  subscribe  for  newspa- 
pers or  periodicals,  by  their  love  of  variety  in 
reading,  their  want  of  time  to  compass  the  perusal 
of  books,  their  isolated  situations  in  life,  or  their 
desire  to  contribute  their  mite  towards  establish- 
ing and  sustaining  such  works  in  sections  of  the 
country  where  they  are  needed.  With  cither  or 
all  of  these  feelings,  they  enter  their  names  when 
requested  to  do  so,  or  voluntarily  forward  them  to 
the  publisher,  determined  that  the  very  first  money 
they  can  spare  from  other  uses,  shall  be  appro- 
priated to  the  payment  of  their  subscriptions. — 
This  is  all  very  well ;  and  but  few  publishers  will 
refuse  to  credit  money  received  within  a  month  or 
two  after  subscribing,  or  the  commencement  of  a 
volume  or  year,  as  advance  payment.  But  I  regret 
to  say  experience  has  demonstrated,  that  where  oiie 
such  person  makes  payment  according  to  his  in- 
tentions, ten  never  become,  or  never  think  them- 
selves, able  to  pay  at  all ;  and  these,  after  deriving 
entertainment  and  instruction  from  their  favorite 
periodical  for  a  year  or  two,  have  to  suffer  their 
names  to  be  stricken  from  the  supscription-book, 
much  to  their  own  mortification  and  regret,  and 
greatly  to  the  injury  of  the  publisher  and  the  detri- 
ment of  his   work.     As  a  general  rule,  then,  all 


who  subscribe  for  a  paper  or  a  magazine  under 
circumstances  similar  to  those  here  stated,  and 
find  or  imagine  themselves  unable  to  pay  a  year's 
subscription  at  the  expiration  of  two  or  three 
months,  should  discharge  the  small  debt  incurred  in 
the  enjoyment  of  what  they  have  had,  and  at  once 
request  their  names  to  be  erased.  This,  it  is  true, 
may  be  a  cause  of  great  inconvenience  to  the  pub- 
lisher, and  disarrange,  if  not  overthrow,  all  his 
plans  and  calculations ;  but  it  is  better  he  should 
know  early  that  he  is  not  doing  a  making  or  a 
saving  business,  than  find  too  late  that  his  pros- 
perity was  only  apparent,  and  that  he  has  involved 
himself  in  ruin. 

The  great  body,  however,  of  those  who  take  a 
periodical,  are  able  to  pay  the  cost,  most  of  them 
at  the  time  of  subscribing,  all  of  them  in  a  short 
time  thereafter.  But  so  little  customary  is  it  for 
publishers,  generally  the  most  backward  of  all 
business  men  in  presenting  their  bills,  to  demand 
payment  before  the  expiration  of  twelve  or  eighteen 
months,  that  very  few  think  they  are  in  want  of 
the  trifle  due  from  each.  But  these  trifles  make 
up  the  whole  oi  their  revenue ;  and  there  is  no 
other  business  which,  in  proportion  to  its  extent, 
requires  so  incessant  and  so  large  a  drain  for  its 
energetic  and  successful  prosecution,  as  that  of 
publishing  a  large  newspaper,  or  a  good  periodical 
of  extensive  circulation.  This  is  well  known  by 
all  who  have  any  knowledge  of  the  different  kinds 
of  labor  that  enter  into  the  production  of  such 
a  work,  and  the  great  number  of  individuals 
necessary  for  its  proper  execution  and  punctual 
issue. 

Much  more  might  very  properly  be  said,  with 
reference  to  an  evil  which  affects  the  interests 
of  so  many  enterprising  and  well-aiming  men ; 
but  upon  a  subject  of  the  nature  of  this,  it  is  al- 
ways disagreeable  to  dwell.  I  should  not  have 
written  to  the  extent  that  I  have,  under  my  third 
heading,  had  I  not  been  impelled  by  a  sense  of 
duty  to  publishers,  with  whom  I  have  been  so 
long  associated,  and  to  those  subscribers,  from 
whom  I  have  received  many  marks  of  favor,  who 
pay  punctually  and  willingly  for  what,  be  it  never 
so  good,  could  yet  be  improving  at  all  times,  did 
others  but  do  what  justice  requires  as  well  as  they. 

IV.  The  luant  of  active  and  enterprising  pub- 
lishers, to  compete  in  mechanical  excellence  and 
business  energy  and  punctuality  with  those  of  the 
East,  and  the  separ4Tion  of  the  editing  and 
publishing  departments. 

Of  all  the  causes  that  have  contributed  to  the 
ill-success  of  western  periodicals,  the  out-door 
inefficiency  of  publishers,  and  the  union  in  the 
same  hands  of  the  pen  and  the  purse — the  labor 
and  confinement  of  editing  with  the  cares  and 
responsibilities  of  publishing-^have  been  by  far 
the  most  influential.  My  own  experience  in  this 
business  has  not  been  small ;  my  acquaintafice 
with  most  of  those  who  have  been  engaged  in 
periodical  publishing  in  the  West,  has  been  inti- 
mate ;  before  I  commenced  this  article,  and  while 
engaged  in  writing  it,  I  informed  myself  well  as  to 
I  the  business  operations;  in-door  and  out-door,  of 
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such  publishing  enterprises  as  I  was  not  before 
particularly  acquainted  with ;  and  I  here  give  it 
as  my  deliberate  judgment,  that  the  two  causes 
iast  named  have  been  more  influential  than  all 
©thers  combined,  in  retarding  publishing  opera- 
tions in  the  West,  m  sinking  the  by  no  means 
inconsiderable  sums  that  have  been  invested  in 
them,  and  in  breaking  up  nearly  every  one  who 
has  here  gone  into  such  enterprises.  If  common 
sense  does  not  plainly  indicate,  the  history  of 
Western  Periodicals  certainly  very  clearly  shows, 
that  the  union  of  Tvhich  I  have  spoken  is  entirely 
incompatible,  and  defeats  the  very  end  it  aims 
at.  The  hand  that  holds  the  editorial  pen  of 
a  periodical  that  is  expected  to  take  a  high  stand 
and  succeed,  must  have  notliing  to  do  with  the 
getting  of  subscribers,  the  recording  of  names,  the 
making  of  calculations  of  loss  and  profit,  the 
drawing  off  of  accounts,  the  collecting  and  dis- 
bursing of  moneys,  the  overseeing  of  printers, 
and  the  answering  of  letters  of  complaint.  These 
things  all  pertain  to  the  office  of  pubhsher,  and 
should  be  kept  distinct  from  that  of  editor.  They 
can  with  no  more  propriety,  or  hope  of  success, 
be  united  with  the  diities  of  the  latter  office,  and 
be  performed  by  the  same  hand,  than  the  duties  of 
fireman  or  engineer  on  one  of  our  large  western 
steamboats  can  be  united  with  those  of  captain 
ajid  be  fulfilled  by  the  same  person. 

Yet  this  union  has  generally  exi-sted :  most  of 
our  editors,  I  believe  all  of  them  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  have  been  their  own  publishers ;  and 
still  people  in  the  East  wonder,  and  people  at  home 
ask,  how  it  is  that  all  our  literary  papers,  and 
monthly  magazines,  have  failed,  and  doubtless 
regard  western  editors  and  writers  as  very  small 
concerns,  or  the  western  people  as  very  indiffer- 
ent to  the  cause  of  Bdies-Lettrcs. 

Such  indifference,  I  have  stated  as  my  behef, 
does  not  exist ;  and  were  not  western  editors  and 
writers  abundantly  able  to  speak  for  themselves,  I 
should -quite  as  readily  repel  any  charge  of  inabil- 
ity made  against  them.  The  true  causes  of  the 
failure  of  iiterary  periodical  enterprises  in  the 
West,  in  my  opinion,  are  those  which  I  have 
stated.  And  if  this  opinion  be  correct,  the  work 
to  be  done,  in  order  to  guard  against  such  failures 
hereafter,  is  of  course  to  remove  those  causes. 
The  only  matter  of  doubt  is,  as  to  the  best  meth- 
od of  proceeding,  to  accomplish  this  object.  It  is 
my  own  opinion,  that  the  first  step  to  be  taken,  is 
to  separate  the  editing  and  the  publishing  depart- 
vicnts.  This  accomplished,  the  removal  of  the 
other  causes  enumerated  will  not  be  difficult,  and 
will  follow  as  a  matter  of  course,  at  no  distant 
period. 

With  active  and  energetic  pubHshers,  who  over- 
look all  in-door  operations  with  a  vigilant  eye,  and 
who  attend  to  all  out-door  concerns  in  a  true  busi- 
ness spirit,  unpaying  readers  would  not  long  cum- 
ber subscription-books  with  their  names,  and  dis- 
honest subscribers  would  be  dealt  with  summarily, 
"according  to  the  laws  in  such  cases  made  and 
provided." 

With  competent  and  experienced   editors,  and 
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they  free  from  the  cares  and  labors  of  publishing, 
there  would  be  time  for  careful  literary  supcr\is- 
ion,  and  for  well-considered  writing  by  themselves; 
and  when  it  became  an  honor  to  write  for  their 
pages,  as  in  time  it  would,  the  best  scholars  and  the 
profoundest  thinkers  we  have,  would  be  found 
among  their  contributors. 

With  literary  efforts  such  as,  under  circum- 
stances like  these,  would  be  made  here,  the  con- 
ductors of  the  western  press  wovdd  soon  become 
acquainted  ;  and  to  suppose  that  they  would  then 
remain  blind  to  their  merits,  or  indifferent  to  their 
success,  is  an  absurdity  of  which  I  shall  not  be 
guilty. 

Here,  then,  Messrs.  Editors,  are  presented  for 
your  consideration,  the  four  leading  causes  of  the 
failures  of  western  literary  periodicals,  in  the  past-, 
and  here  is  pointed  out  to  you  what  seems  to  me 
to  be  the  only  way  of  avoiding  them  in  the  future. 
There  doubtless  are  some  other  causes ;  there  may 
be  many:  but  let  those  that  I  have  enumerated,  be 
removed,  and  I  have  no  more  doubt  of  the  entire 
success  of  such  works  in  the  West,  than  I  have 
of  their  great  and  active  usefulness,  especially  in 
communities  like  those  of  this  New  Land. 

w.  D.  G. 
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TE.\N  SCRIBED  FROM  HER   ALBUM, 
BY  PERMISSION, 


r. 

Before  me  many  an  image 

Of  loveliness  hath  shone 
A  moment  of  this  earlhly  time, 

And  then  forever  flown. 

II. 

And  gent'e  names,  like  muoic. 
Were  often  heard  of  yore, 

Wiiose  Ions-lost  melody  shail  fall 
Upon  my  ear  no  more. 

in. 

They  perished  like  the  fonm-work 

Upon  the  ocean  u-as*e, 
The  traces  of  whose  being  bright 

Are  momently  elfaced. 

IV. 
But  thine  shall  linger,  Lady, 

And  things  that  greenest  be 
In  memory's  home,  shall  long  be  h'ent 

With  many  a  thought  of  thee: 


Eecause  thou  hast  been  chosen 
From  many  a  sliining  throng, 

To  walk  with  one  whose  flowery  path 
Lies  in  the  land  of  song. 


0.   C. 


November,  !828, 
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AUTUMN. 

Notwithstanding  the  vaticinations  of  "Father 
Miller  "  and  the  fears  of  fanatics,  Autumn,  thrice- 
glorious  Autumn,  is  again  blessing  the  worltl. — 
The  ra<Tes  of  the  Dog-star,  blazing  suns,  tropical 
heats,  the  days  of  bodily  evaporation  and  the 
nights  of  sleepless  exhaustion  are  gone.  As  the 
Genius  of  Summer  stood  on  the  western  hill  the 
other  day  and  bade  adieu  to  earth,  he  might  with 
trreat  propriety  have  adopted  the  language  of 
Logan,  and  exclaimed — "  Who  is  there  to  mourn 
for "  Summer  1  And  the  answer  would  have 
been  what  Logan's  answer  was — "Not  one!" 
The  truth  is,  every  one  is  glad  to  wave  a  good  night 
to  that  sultry  season,  with  its  paraphcrnaha  of 
heats,  unending  days,  and  stagnant  atmosphere, 
its  villainous  flies,  hateful  gnats  and  bloodthirsty 
mosquitoes. 

Some  people,  of  all  the  revolving  seasons,  most 
relish  Spring,  because  of  the  fresh  and  glowing 
beauties  that  her  smile  wakens  upon  earth.  It 
must  be  confessed  that  there  is  much  to  be  said  in 
favor  of  that  season,  with  its  flowers,  zephyrs  and 
bird-songs;  but  there  is  something  in  tlie  influ- 
ences which  the  mellow  and  saddened  glories  of 
Autumn  exert  over  the  heart  and  mind  of  man, 
"  more  exquisite  still.  "  Indeed,  there  is  much  to 
be  said  in  praise  of  all  the  sisterhood  of  the 
seasons ;  but  when  we  bring  before  our  mind 
"Winter,  Spring  and  Summer,  we  feel  we  do  no 
injustice  to  them  when  we  say  with  Burns  : 

"  Though  this  was  fair  and  that  was  braw 

And  yon  the  boast  of  a'  the  town, 
I  siglied  and  said  among  them  a', 

Ye  are  na  Mary  Morrison.  " 

Autumn  is  our  "  Mary  Morrison"  among  the 
beautiful  seasons  ;  and  we  tlarow  down  the  glove 
and  defy  all  the  chivalric  lovers  of  Spring,  Sum- 
mer and  Winter  to  meet  us  and  contest  the  point 
in  any  court  in  Christendom.  We  are  perfectly 
familiar  with  all  the  ten  thousand  fascinations 
of  our  mistress,  and  if  such  were  our  present 
purpose,  wc  "could  a  tale  unfold"  in  regard  to 
them,  we  could  so  describe  her  beauties  and  her 
graces,  from  the  "  blink  of  her  bonnie  blacke  eye  " 
and  the  Pallas-like  tones  of  her  •' vermil-tinc- 
tured  lip,  "  that  we  fancy  but  few  would  be  guilty 
of  the  tcrmerity  of  having  a  "  passage  at  arms  " 
with  us.  Autumn  is  to  our  heart  what  Egeria 
was  to  Numa.  She  is  the  embodiment  of  all 
those  beauties  which  touch  the  sense,  and  there 
is  a  richness,  depth,  tenderness,  poetiy  and  elo- 
quence in  her  discourse,  which,  if  the  Year  were 
a  monarchy,  and  not  a  republic,  would  entitle  her 
to  the  throne. 

Did  you  ever,  when  the  Frost  Spirit  had  painted 
the  forests  on  the  hill-side  with  countless  hues, 
and  while  tlie  witchery  of  the  Indian  Summer 
still  lingered  on  river  and  plain,  retire  from  the 
noise  and  discord  of  the  city,  and  for  one  day, 
give  your  heart  up  to  the  influences  which  greet  one 
only  in  the  depths  of  the  forest  1  If  you  did  not, 
do  so,  and  you  will  find  what  the  voluptuous  Ela- 
gabalus  sighed  for,  to  wit,  a  new  pleasure.  You 
will  there  not  meet   with  any  of  those   winged 


aerial  messengers  from  the  "  sweet  South,  "  which 
pass  over  and  rifle  the  sweets  of  the  crocus  and 
the  hyacinth,  in  the  early  Spring ;  you  will  not 
behold  the  blue  violet  modestly  hiding  its  head  too 
near  the  turf,  neither  will  you  hear  the  hum  of 
busy  insects  and  the  melodies  of  love-making 
birds ;  but  you  will  find  miich,  that,  if  you  are 
a  poet  or  a  philosopher,  will  richly  compensate 
you  for  the  absence  of  such  things.  The  leaf 
which,  parting  from  its  native  twig,  reels  and  whirls 
in  the  "eddying  gusts"  as  it  descends  to  the 
ground,  preaches  a  more  eloquent  sermon,  utters 
a  richer  philosophical  discourse,  and  chaunts  a 
more  poetical  hymn  than  ever  escaped  the  lips  of 
humanity. 

I  love  the  sombre  depths  of  the  forest,  and  en- 
tertain, ay,  enjoy  a  sworn  antipathy  to  axes. — 
Your  Collinses  and  other  improvers  of  the  im- 
plement before  which  the  hoary  old  monarchs  of 
the  forest  totter,  bend  and  fall,  "glory  in  their 
shame.  "  If  I  were  a  Pope,  my  first  bull  should 
be  against  axes.  I  never  see  one  of  these  imple- 
ments of  destruction  on  a  woodman's  shoulder 
with  its  burnished  side  and  edge  like  that  of  my 
razor,  but  I  think  of  some  trees  I  knew  in  the 
starry  days  of  my  boyhood,  in  whose  shades  I 
have  reposed,  while  my  fancy,  like  a  wild  bird, 
spread  its  airy  pinions  and  soared  away  in  quest 
of  the  glories  of  cloud-land,  which  were  sacri- 
ficed  to  appease  the  gnawings  of  avarice,  the 
worm  that  dieth  not  in  the  cold  and  calculating 
heart  of  man.  I  love  the  sombre  depths  of  the 
forest  when  Autumn  asserts  her  empire  over  the 
world,  for  while  crushing  the  crisp  leaves  that 
strew  the  ground  at  that  season  beneath  my  feet, 
I  have  had  visions  that  will  linger  until  "life's 
fitful  fever  "  is  over,  to  be  pleasant  reminisences 
when  my  spirit,  emancipated  from  the  toils  of 
time,  shall  wander  beside  those  "  Elysian  bowers  " 
beyond  the  grave, 

"  Where  peace  extends  herblooniing  olive,  and 
Tlie  tempest  pours  its  Ivilling  blasts  no  more. " 

That  very  generally  received  notion  that  ther» 
is  something  peculiarly  gloomy  in  Autumn,  and 
that,  therefore,  when  one  walks  abroad  into  the 
forests  at  that  season,  one  should  feel  very  uncom- 
fortably melancholy  in  order  to  exhibit  the  hearti- 
ness with  which  one  sympathizes  with  nature  in 
her  outward  forms,  has  less  foundation  in  truth 
than  in  fiction.  Our  old  friends,  the  poets,  we 
fancy,  are  in  some  considerable  degree  responsible 
for  the  prevalence  of  this  notion,  so  derogatory  to 
the  true  character  of  the  Autumnal  season.  It  is 
high  time  that  people  should  understand  that  these 
rhymesters  are  not  always  writing  under  oath, 
and  that  they  take  a  great  many  very  improper 
liberties  with  that  virgin  "  in  snowy  white  ar- 
rayed, "  sober  Truth.  They  have  no  right  to 
speak  of  Autumn  as  a  sad  season,  and  to  liken 
it  to  a  cowled  and  long-lipped  monk  with  a 
gloomy  heart  and  a  vesture  of  sackcloth,  with 
ashes  on  his  head  and  corns  on  his  toes,  for,  by  so 
doing,  they  impose  fiction  on  a  great  many  inno- 
cent per.^ons  who  without  their  aid,  would  never 
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suspect  Autumn  of  gloominess.  Just  listen  to 
that  true  poet,  Bryant,  who  in  speaking  of  the 
most  gorgeous  of  the  seasons,  says: 

"  The  melancholy  days  are  come, 
The  saddest  of  the  year." 

Can  such  a  poet  thus  sin  against  the  glory,  the 
grandeur  and  the  beauty  of  such  a  season,  and 
"  hope  to  be  forgiven"?  " 

It  is  idle  to  speak  of  Autumn  as  a  season  pecu- 
liarly appropriate  to  "  thick  coming  fancies."  It  is 
true,  that  this  season  does  sometimes  get  into  a  fit 
of  the  blues,  and  then  it  looks  cloudy,  weeps  raiji- 
drops,  and  puts  on  all  the  habiliments  of  melan- 
choly. Is  not  your  gay,  and  fresh,  and  laughing 
and  flowery,  and  red  cheeked  Spring  also  addicted 
to  such  moods  1  Is  she  always  singing  lively 
tunes  and  dancing  with  "  light  fantastic  toe,  "  on 
the  smiling  mountain  tops  and  along  blooming 
and  fragrant  vallies  1  Is  she  never  inclined  to 
the  "  melting  mood. "  Is  there  never  a  drop  in 
her  vivid  eye  1  Does  she  never  freeze  up  the 
■"  gurgling  brooks,  "  nip  the  fresh  blossoms,  and 
blight  the  foliage  in  which  the  woodlands  arc 
arrayed  1  And  how  is  it  with  Summer  and  its 
thunder  clouds  1  Has  that  season  no  fickleness  1 
Does  it  never,  like  a  spoiled  belle,  get  into  the 
-suds,  and  pout  and  look  as  sour  as  sulphuric  acid  1 
And  what  of  old  Winter  with  his  frosty  beard 
and  his  eyelashes  clad  in  icicles'?  Is  there  no 
•"  sere  and  yellow  melancholy  "  in  stript  forests, 
cloudy  skies,  hoarse  winds,  ice-bound  streams,  and 
long  and  dismal  nights  when  the  snow  and  hail 
descend  and  force  all  the  lovers  of  comfort  to  the 
joyous  fireside,  where  haply  in  the  light  of  con- 
genial looks  and  kindred  kissing  glasses  one  may 
forget  the  shivering  victims  of  poverty  and  the 
roaring  gusts  without  1  Awaj'  with  the  slander 
against  the  bright,  inspiriting,  nerve-bracing  days 
of  Autumn.  Hie  ye  away  to  some  forest  and  there 
reclining  at  full  length  under  some  monarch  oak 
that  flings  its  stalwart  arms  far  heavenwards, 
Sisten  to  the 

'•  Mishty  trees 

In  many  a  lazy  sylla'ile,  repeating 
Their  old  poetic  legends  to  the  winds." 

Autumn  is  the  glory  of  the  seasons,  and  the 
Indian  Summer  is  the  glory  of  Autumn.  There 
is  more  life  in  one  hour  during  Indian  Summer, 
out  under  the  sinokc-attcmpered  sunbeams  than 
in  a  whole  day  spent  under  the  lassitude  of 
Spring,  the  fervent  heat  of  Summer,  or  the  chill- 
ing influences  of  "Winter.  We  have  already 
hinted  at  the  pleasure  that  one  derives  from  visitincr 
the  depths  of  the  forest  at  this  season. 


'  when  the  storms 


Of  the  wild  Equinox    with  all  its  wet, 
Has  left  the  land  as  the  first  deluse  left  it, 
With  a  bright  how  of  many  colors  hung 
Upon  the  forest  tops," 

The  clime  of  our  western  land  is  that  which  is 
most  favored  of  heaven  during  the  Autumnal 
season.  Here  the  bright  and  joj'ous  Indian  Sum- 
mer most  loves  to  linger ;  and  it  is  over  our 
aspiring  hills  and  majestic  rivers,  that  its  misty 
banner   floats    lo)i2est.     Mere  existence   is  then 


happiness.     The  pulse  bounds  wildly,  and   the 

joyous  sensations  of  perfect  health  are  felt  in  every 
vein  and  along  each  slender  nerve.  This  is  not 
the  season  in  which  the  spiders  of  melancholy 
weave  their  webs  over  the  feelings,  or  when 
heaven-ascending  thoughts  fall  like  wounded 
birds,  fluttering  downwards  to  the  dust.  The 
heart  has  a  healthy  tone,  and  the  mind  can  build 
a  Jacob's  Ladder  from  earth  to  heaven  and  view 
the  witching  forms  of  poetry  ascending  and  de- 
scending upon  it.  Talk  of  Italian  climes  and 
sun-set  scenes,  indeed ! 

"  Match  me,  ye  climes  that  poets  love  to  laud." 

Just  take  your  station  in  the  bewitching  lapse  of 
an  Indian  Summer  evenincr,  on  one  of  the  ten 
thousand  beautiful  hills  that  are  forever  mirrored  in 
the  bosom  of  the  Ohio  river.  Glance  from  hill- 
side to  hillside  at  the  rainbow-like  beauty  of  the 
fore.st-tops  varigated  with  every  hue  and  tint 

from  wan  declining  green. 


To  sooty  dark;" 

and  when  your  soul  is  full  of  the  feeUnTs  such  a 
prospect  naturally  awakens,  cast  your  eyes  to  the 
Western  horizon,  where  the  sun  is  going  down, 
and  day  is  dying,  not  like  a  dolphin,  but  like  a 
god.  The  colors  of  the  forest  are  rich,  but  far 
surpassing  them  in  richness  and  brilliancy  are 
the  hues  of  those  "isles  of  beauty"  which  arc 
floating  in  the  flir  off  sea  of  yellow  light.  There 
are  no  sun-set  skies  in  Italy  or  among  the  islands 
that  stud  the  Archipelago  more  characterised  by 
glory,  grandeur  and  sublimity.  With  such  inde- 
scribably beautiful  scenery  on  earth  and  in  heaven 
around  him,  how  can  any  one  with  a  heart  help 
exclaiming  with  a  genuine  son  of  song, 

"  Land  of  the  West  !  creon  Forest  Land  ! 
Tims  ha'h  Creation's  bounteous  hand 
Upon  thine  ample  bosom  tlung 
Charms  such  as  were  her  gift  when  the  gray  world 
was  young.  " 

Louisville,  Ky.,  Sept.  184-1.  t.  h.  e. 


THE  LAST  OF  THE  BUCCANEERS; 


A   YARN    OF  THE    EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY, 


CHAPTER     I  . 

Overshadowed  by  the  sombre  pall  of  midnight, 
the  inhabitants  of  Mariel,  a  little  town  situated 
on  the  sea-coast,  about  sixty  miles  west  of  Ha- 
vana, were  reposing  in  quiet  and  security.  The 
gentle  sea  breeze  bore  the  breath  of  orange,  cit- 
ron and  palm  through  their  open  lattices,  and 
fanned  their  heated  brows,  whispering  .iEolian 
accompaniments  to  the  maidens'  dreams. 

Suddenly,  a  heavy,  booming  sound  came  moan- 
in^lv  on  the  breeze  from  the  seaward ;  and  then 
another  and  another  came  sharper  and  louder, 
arousing  the  wondering  and  half  affrighted  slum- 
berers,  and  causino-  strange  commotion  amoncr  the 
quiet-loving  denizens  of  the  village.  Whence 
came,  and  what  meant  these  ominous  thunder- 
ings  of  war  ?     Spain  was  then  at  peace  with   ail 
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nations — the  sound  could  not  come  from  the  bra- 
zen throats  of  the  Moro. 

The  awakened  inhabitants,  half  robed  and 
anxious,  had  crowded  down  upon  the  rocky 
heio-hts  which  overlooked  their  little  harbor,  and 
were  stretching  their  eyesight  in  the  gloom  to 
sea-ward,  which  was  every  now  and  then  for  an 
instant  illuminated  by  the  fitful  flash  of  the  can- 
non, whose  booming  roar  we  have  already  noted. 
It  was  evidently  an  engagement  between  vessels 
at  sea,  but  the  darkness  shrouded  tlie  combatants, 
so  that  it  was  impossible  to  discover  their  force  or 
nation.  With  impatience  the  villagers  awaited 
the  approach  of  day- light,  which  would  aid  in 
revealing  the  mystery  which  had  aroused' them 
from  their  dreams. 

A  low  bank  of  black  ragged  clouds  fringed  the 
northern  horizon,  at  which  the  old  pilots  on  the 
"  Torre"  looked  with  anxious  eyes,  for  to  them  it 
was  evident  that  the  combatants  would  soon  have 
to  battle  with  the  fierce  and  unsparing  storm- 
king. 

At  last  Aurora's  bhish  was  seen  to  tmge  the 
dark  cloud-bank,  as  she  slowly  arose  from  the 
couch  of  night,  gradually  lifting  the  mist-woven 
veil  from  the  scene,  and  revealing  spar  by  spar 
in  the  dim  distance,  the  vessels  whose  thundcrings 
had  so  early  enlivened  the  neighborhood.  They 
were  two  in  number,  a  corvette  and  small  fore- 
lop-sail  schooner,  both  nearly  yard-arm  and  yard- 
arm,  each  poaring  forth  a  perfect  sheet  of  flame 
and  shower  of  shot  at  the  other.  As  Sol  came 
up  from  behind  the  high  hills  east  of  the  town, 
and  threw  his  bright  light  upon  the  belligerents, 
their  colors  told  their  country  and  their  calling. 
From  the  peak  of  the  corvette,  the  ensign  of  St. 
George  shook  its  broad  proud  folds,  while  from 
each  mast-head  of  the  schooner,  small  red  stream- 
ers danced  out  upon  the  breeze,  like  the  flaming 
tongues  of  enraged  serpents ;  and  a  broad  red 
flag,  with  two  swords  crossed  in  its  centre,  told 
that  she  was  one  of  the  "  rovers  of  the  bloody 
hand,"  the  oaken  home  of  the  Buccaneers. — 
Though  hove  to,  the  vessels  were  gradually  borne 
nearer  to  the  s'lore  by  the  inward  heave  of  the 
sea,  and  the  tendency  of  the  breeze,  so  that  the 
combat  was  visible  to  the  astonished  spectators  on 
shore. 

The  fight  was  very  unequal,  as  the  English 
man-of-war  seemed  to  be  double  the  size  of  the 
schooner,  and  her  guns  far  outnumbered  the  pi- 
rates' battery,  which  however  was  well  worked, 
though  by  a  more  scanty  crew.  As  the  vessels 
had  drifted  in  within  a  mile  of  the  shore,  it  was 
apparent  that  the  battle  must  soon  end.  The  pi- 
rate, which  till  now  had  lain  with  her  main-top- 
sail aback,  almost  yard-arm  and  yard-arm  with 
her  enemy,  was  seen  suddenly  to  brace  around 
her  yards,  set  top-gallant  sails,  and  haul  up  on  a 
bow-line,  as  if  to  try  to  outwind  her  opponent. 
The  manoeuvre  was  tried  too  late  ;  escape  to  se.a- 
ward  was  impossible :  but  two  ways  were  left  for 
them — one,  to  fight  till  victory  or  destruction 
crowned  their  efforts— the  other,  to  make  the 
jiand  and  find   a   refuge   in    the  mountains.     The 


pirates,  by  their  next  movement,  seemed  to  have 
adopted  the  last  plan  j  for,  failing  in  her  stretcb 
to  windward,  she  squared  off  before  the  wind, 
and  headed  directly  in  for  the  port,  using  only 
her  stern  chasers.  The  Englishman  followed 
close  in  her  wake,  with  a  cloud  of  canvass  bel- 
lying from  her  yards,  belching  forth  fire  and  iron^ 
making  the  hills  resound  with  his  loud  thunder. 

The  harbor  of  Mariel  is  but  a  triangular  nook 
in  the  coast,  and  is  principally  formed  and  only 
rendered  safe  by  a  large  island  which  lies  in  its 
mouth,  serving  as  a  break-water  against  the  ocean 
surf  The  north  western  channel  leading  into 
the  harbor,  is  broad  and  deep,  while  the  other 
though  deep,  is  narrow,  extremely  crooked,  and' 
is  fringed  and  broken  by  dangerous  coral  reefs.. 
The  best  pilots  rarely  venture  through  this  chan- 
nel, even  in  caFm,  clear  weather,  and  never,  when 
the  sky  wears  the  aspect  of  a  storm. 

The  vessels  were  rapidly  scudding  in  towards 
the  harbor,  while  the  astonished  citizens  gazed 
upon  ihem  in  almost  stupid  wonder.  The  cruelty 
and  overbearing  disposition  of  the  English  nation, 
had  created'  such  strong  prejudices  against  them 
among  the  Spaniards,  that  in  the  present  case, 
there  was  hale  danger  that  the  good  people  of 
Mariel  would  aid  them  by  opposing  the  landing  or 
escape  of  the  Buccaneers. 

The  schooner  reached  the  entrance  of  the  port, 
she  swept  swiftly  along  the  sandy  shores  of  the 
island,  another  moment  and  she  will  ground  upon- 

the  main  sliore  and   her  crew  will  fly   to  the 

but  ha  ! she  rounds  the  inner  point  of  the  isl- 
and and  bracing  her  yards  sharp  up,  heads  for  the 
narrow,  the  impassable  channel :  bold  and  fearless 
must  be  the  hand  that  guides  her  now,  for  one 
false  turn  of  the  wheel,  one  varying  flaw  of  wind 
and  she  is  helpless.  Her  course  lies  directly  un- 
der the  edge  of  the  cliff  upon  which  the  villagers 
have  crowded,  and  she  flics  along  beneath  them  ; 
they  gaze  with  shuddering  hearts  and  half  averted 
eyes,  down  upon  her  gory,  death  be-ridden  decks. 
They  see  here  a  headless  body,  a  shattered,  crush- 
ed and  quivering  trunk ;  there  a  bodiless  head,  with 
set  teeth  and  glaring  eyes ;  an  arm  with  sabre  still 
grasped  in  death — a  leg,  or  on  the  red  bulwarks  the 
dark  ooze  of  brains.  Here  lies  one  whose  eye, 
wide  glaring,  lips  compressed,  and  hands  clutched 
in  the  death  agony,  tell  how  dreadful  are  his 
sufferings,  though  pride,  that  conqueror  of  agony, 
forbids  a  groan  ;  there  another,  whose  anguish, 
beyond  all  human  endurance,  breaks  out  in  mad 
yells  and  shrieks,  that  rise  even  above  the  roar  of 
the  breakers,  and  the  loud  flapping  of  torn  can- 
vass, or  the  battle  shouts  of  pursued  and  pursuer. 
Oh  it  was  dreadful  to  look  upon  !  language  nor 
the  pen  may  say  how  dreadful !  The  pencil,  with 
nature  as  a  color  mixer,  the  sky  for  an  easel,  and 
eternity  for  the  task,  .could  never  do  it  full  justice. 
Why,  oh  why  should  man,  after  seeing  such  sights, 
yet  strive  to  write  Glory  with  his  blood-stained 
fingers  upon  death's  pale  brow  ! 

Fast  following,  the  sails  of  the  corvette  loom 
over  the  island  ;  her  guns  have  ceased  to  fire.  A 
moment  more,  however,  and  she   will  be  too  la.te. 


The    last    of    the    buccaneers. 
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for  a  few  fathoms  ahead,  and  the  pirate  will  have 
gained  the  open  sea.  But  ha  !  look  !  hark ! — 
heavens !  the  schooner's  keel  grates  upon  the 
sharp  rocks — she  trembles — crash  go  her  top- 
masts over  the  bows  ! — she  stops — she's  lost ! 

The  schooner  had  grounded  upon  the  last  reef 
in  the  channel,  and  now,  half  dismantled,  she 
swung  slowly  around  broadside  on — her  battery 
bearing  full  upon  the  mouth  of  the  channel, 
which  the  corvette  had  already  gained. 

On  the  deck  of  the  schooner  stood  a  tall  old 
man,  whose  long  white  locks  streaming  upon  the 
wind,  contrasted  strangely  with  the  red  spots  of 
blood  and  gore  which  spotted  it.  From  his  head 
and  body  the  blood  of  many  wounds  streamed 
down  upon  the  deck,  yet  like  a  crippled  lion  at 
bay,  he  stood  leaning  upon  his  long  sword,  glaring 
defiance  with  his  blood-shot  eyes  upon  the  ad- 
vancing foe.  Around  him  clustered  all  that  were 
left  of  his  band,  like  him,  worn,  wounded  and 
bleeding,  but  fierce,  silent  and  fearless,  ready 
alike  to  die  or  win  the  dear-bought  victor)-. 

The  corvette  bore  down  swiftly  and  noiselessly. 
On  her  forecastle  clustered  her  crew,  their  num- 
bers ten  to  one  of  their  foes,  confident  of  an  easy 
victory.  Her  captain  stood  far  out  upon  his  ves- 
sel's bowsprit — pride,  daring  and  confidence  beam- 
ing from  his  face.  As  he  nears  the  Buccaneer, 
wavincr  his  britrht  sword  in  glittering  circles  above 
his  head,  in  tones  that  ring  clear  and  loud 
through  the  air,  he  shouts, — "  Surrender,  dogs  ! 
down  with  arms  and  colors !  Surrender,  you  hell- 
hounds, or  not  a  soul  shall  live  to  tell  your  fate, 
and  stretch  our  English  hemp  !" 

"  Hear  your  answer  !  '  yelled  the  old  Buccaneer, 
as  he  waved  his  blade  in  the  air,  and  shouted 
"  Fire !" 

One  instant  the  gunners  glanced  along  the  dark 
tubes — the  next,  even  as  the  head  spars  of  the 
corvette  touched  the  schooner's  rigging,  there 
burst  upon  her  one  blinding  sheet  of  fire,  one 
deafenincr  burst  of  thunder;  the  tall  cliff  trembled 
to  its  base  ;  the  roar  of  the  guns  was  echoed  by 
one  shrill  sky-piercing  shriek,  and  then  all  was 
still  as  solitude,  save  again  the  surf-roar,  and  now 
and  then  a  gurgling  cry  from  beneath  the  black 
cloud  of  smoke  which  veiled  the  spot  where  the 
vessels  were  last  seen.  Slowly  the  smoke-cloud 
arose :  just  be3'ond  the  reef,  with  shattered  spars, 
rent  sails,  half  dismasted  and  nearly  sinking,  was 
the  schooner,  working  against  the  rising  wind, 
and  with  difficulty  gaining  an  offing  ;  but  where 
was  the  corvette,  a  moment  before  so  beautiful 
and  proud,  with  her  tall  spars  decked  in  snow- 
white  canvass,  from  their  thin  peaks  gay  streamers 
dancing  upon  the  breeze,  looking  like  some  proud 
and  beautiful  woman,  attired  for  the  ball — where 
was  she  now  1  Just  above  the  surface  of  the 
water,  three  mast-heads,  with  a  drooping  flag 
flying  from  each,  could  be  seen  :  they  told  the  fate 
of  the  corvette  and  its  gallant  crew.  The  shock 
of  the  vessels'  meeting  had  forced  the  pirate  over 
the  reef  into  the  open  sea,  while  the  broadside  of 
the  latter  had  not  only  driven  in  the  bows  of  the 
.corvette,  but  the  concussion  had  forced  her  back 


into  the  channel,  where  she  had  filled  and  sunk, 
even  before  the  smoke  of  that  dreadful  broadside 
had  cleared  away. 

Of  her  crew,  a  few  dark  specks,  seen  struggling 
for  a  moment  amid  the  foamintr  and  whirling 
waters,  and  then  gone  from  mortal  sitiht  forever, — 
they  were  all ! 

The  inhabitants  of  Mariel  left  not  the  clifl"  un- 
til the  last  glimpse  of  the  pirate  craft  had  vanished 
in  the  distance  to  seaward  ;  and  when  at  last  they 
turned  away,  they  crossed  themselves,  and  shud- 
dered, as  they  thought  of  that  day's  sights.  They 
shuddered  too  as  they  felt  the  rising  storm,  and 
thought  them  of  the  sea-tossed  mariners,  while 
they  looked  up  at  the  swift  sweeping  black  clouds 
that  came  from  seaward — 'twas  like  to  be  a  fearful 
night  upon  the  waters.  But  what  would  storm 
and  tempest  betide  the  fallen,  those  who  lay  be- 
neath their  waters — 'twas  for  the  living  they 
should  pray. 

Death  is  terrible,  when  with  warning  voice 
and  slow  but  certain  steps  it  creeps  upon  the 
aged ;  terrible  when  he  vanquishes  the  young 
and  powerful ;  terrible  v/hen  he  renders  colorless 
nature's  finest  tints  on  the  cheek  of  beauty,  and 
dr^ies  the  pulses  of  earth's  fairest  creatures  ;  terri- 
ble when  in  its  budding  loveliness  he  freezes  the 
veins  of  the  tender  infant ;  but  oh,  doubly  terrible 
when  at  one  fell  swoop  he  hurries  hundreds  into 
his  cold  dark  kingdom,  unprepared,  uncoffined, 
and  unknelled. 


CHAPTER     II. 

It  was  the  night  following  the  day  of  the  battle, 
and  the  storm  had  broke  upon  the  Guerrera.  She 
had  been  refitted  as  well  as  she  could  be  at  sea, 
and  was  now  hove  to  under  her  fore-try-sail,  with 
a  fair  chance  of  weathering  the  gale,  if  it  did  not 
continue  too  long  for  the  offing  which  she  had 
gained. 

From  her  deck  the  blood  stains  and  black  marks 
of  battle  had  been  carefully  washed  away,  her 
rent  sails  had  been  supplied  with  new  ones,  and 
her  spars  either  replaced  or  scarfed  and  refitted. 
The  watch  on  deck  were  at  their  stations,  and  the 
only  thing  that  would  have  reminded  the  specta- 
tor of  the  terrible  part  they  had  but  lately  enacted, 
was  that  here  and  there,  amongst  them,  one  would 
be  seen  with  an  arm  suspended  from  his  neck  by 
the  surgeon's  sling,  or  a  plastered  check,  or  a  gashed 
brow  ;  for  the  dead  were  far  down  in  an  ever-quiet 
grave ;  quiet,  though  above  roared  in-  sweeping 
wrath  the  hurricane,  and  ploughed  the  maddened 
bark ;  and  the  wounded  were  in  their  uneasy 
hammocks  below  decks.  In  the  cabin  of  the 
schooner  lay  the  old  captain,  with  his  tide  of 
life  on  its  last  ebb.  The  rich  curtains  of  crimson 
velvet  that  hung  in  ample  folds  above  him,  threw 
a  ruddy  hue  over  his  sallow  brow,  but  his  wan- 
dcrincT  eye,  bloodless  lip,  and  the  large  stiffened 
drops  of  sweat  that  hung  glistening  on  his  tem- 
ples, told  how  near  his  last  mooring  grounds  he 
lay.     Beside  the  couch  of  the  dying  man  stood 
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one,  whose  features  similar,  and  look  of  deep 
anxiety  betokened  consanguinity  with  its  occu- 
pant ;  3'ct  in  his  high  clear  brow,  soft  dark  eye, 
and  woman-lilce  mouth,  there  was  little  to  account 
for  his  apparent  calling,  little  to  explain  why  he 
•was  found  in  a  pirate's  home,  with  a  pirate's  crew ; 
yet  so  it  was.  Hark  !  the  sufferer  spsaks  and 
beckons  attention  to  him  who  watches  by  his 
side.  "  Eduardo, "  murmurs  the  dying  man, 
"  Eduardo  bend  down  thine  ear,  I  have  much  to 
tell  ye,  and  but  little  space  to  speak  it  in.  My 
anchor  's  apeak  boy  ;  I'll  soon  go — oh,  God  !  I'll 
soon  go  to  meet  her — her — the  only  being  in  the 
wide  world  beside  thee,  who  has  ever  proved  true 
and  faithful  even  to  death ;  all  else  have  been 
cold,  heartless,  selfish,  deceitful,  cowardly  or 
treacherous.  She — oh  curse  on  the  dogs  !  the 
cursed  nation  that  beggared  me,  drove  her  to  ruin, 
infamy  and  death,  made  thcc  a  pirale's  son  !  Ed- 
uardo I  die ;  but  oh,  I  leave  you  a  heritage,  a 
bloody  heritage !  Vengeance !  Vengeance  for 
those  who  drove  me  from  wealth,  peace  and  hap- 
piness, upon  the  ocean,  a  remorseless  destroyer,  a 
leader,  aye  the  chiefest  of  a  band  of  devils. — 
Follow  them  my  boy — circle  the  boundless  ocean, 
sweep  the  broad  seas — tinge  the  blue  waters,  rest 
not  nor  stay  helm  or  brace  till  the  bark's  last  plank 
yields  to  the  wave  and  the  worm ;  away  with 
boyish  qualms  and  love-sick  mercifulness ;  away 
with  all  but  the  thought,  the  damning  thought, 

that  thy  mother  died  a oh  God  !  boy  I  see 

her  yet — thee  a  feeble  wailing  infant,  thy  tiny 
fingers  playing  with  the  silken  threads  that 
drooped  over  her  glassy  eyes,  there  cold  and 
motionless  ;  hair  torn  and  dishevelled,  lips  through 
which  in  the  last  agony,  her  pearly  teeth  had 
forced  themselves  :  oh  God  !  Boy,  then — there — I 
knelt  me  down  beside  thy  murdered,  worse  than 
murdered  mother,  and  vowed  to  live  but  for  re- 
venge !  Revenge !  ha,  ha — I've  had  it.  I  vowed 
to  rest  not  nor  stay  my  hand  till  his  blood  had 
foamed  upon  my  blade,  and  that  done,  to  follow 
his  cursed  nation  even  till  death  ;  and  fhoii — thou 
my  son,  shalt  take  mine  oath ;  thy  heritage  is 
blood  !  I  go  Eduardo,  I  go  to  meet  her,  the  pure, 
the  holy,  the  spotless,  fhi/  mother!  And  to  meet 
him,  the  destroyer,  to  gaze  on  him,  to  see  him 
quake  beneath  the  sentence  of  eternal  perdition, 
and  to  follow  him  even  to  the  lowest  pit  of  hell 
to  taunt  him  in  his  agony.  Boy  take  the  schooner, 
she's  a  brave  bark  ;  stout  hearts  and  strong  hands 
have  preserved  her;  she  has  borne  me  through 
many  a  hard  fought  day;  take  her,  and  while  one 
plank  of  the  old  craft  .sticks  to  another,  leave  not 
her  flag  ;  let  her  ever  be  as  now,  the  scourge  of  the 
ocean,  her  flag  the  warning,  her  cannon  the  knell 
of  every  foe.  I  weaken  boy — bear  me  on  deck — I 
would  again  gaze  forth  upon  the  blue  waters  ;  I 
would  look  upon  the  blue  shroud  that  curls  for 
my  shattered  hulk  ;  I  would  speak  to  my  crew, 
and  tell  them  that  thou,  thou,  Eduardo,  art  my 
choice  !  thou'rt  theirs — they  thine.  Bear  me  on 
deck! " 

They   bore  him  upon  the  deck — for  a  moment 
he  looked    forth  upon  the  black  angry  waters  and 


smiled  defiance  as  the  rough  blast  roared  above 
his  head,  and  roughly  tore  the  covering  from  his 
weak  limbs.  "  Call  aft  the  crew,  "  he  cried,  "  I'd 
spin  my  parting  yarn.  "  They  came,  slowly  and 
sadly,  and  eyes  that  never  before  felt  nature's 
softening  moisture,  glistened  with  a  light  they 
never  before  had  known.  They  cared  not  for  death; 
'twas  not  that  which  pumped  up  sighs  from  their 
unfeeling  breasts ;  no,  they  had  faced  the  King 
of  Terrors  in  all  his  varied  and  most  ghastly 
shapes ;  they  trembled,  not  that  in  his  presence 
they  stood  ;  it  was  that  he  who  for  many  a  blood- 
recorded  year  had  led  them  through  danger  and 
excitement ;  led  their  battles  and  shared  their 
revels,  felt  their  hardships  and  known  their 
troubles,  should  now  slowly  but  surely  depart 
from  amongst  them.  Had  he  died  in  the  heat  of 
battle  they  would  not  have  felt  so  much  the  loss  ; 
but  now,  and  thus,  most  keenly  they  felt  that  he 
their  chief  was  lost  to  them  forever.  Eagerly  they 
crowded  around  him  to  hear  his  last  words,  and 
breathless  stood  the  throng,  that  not  a  sound  should 
pass  unheard.  Supported  on  the  shoulder  of  his 
kneeling  son,  he  looked  upon  them  and  feebly 
spoke.  "  I  go,  my  men,  on  a  long  strange  cruise, 
I  wish  that  yet  we  might  not  part  company ;  but 
it 's  luck,  that 's  all.  I  leave  ye  the  craft,  a  brave, 
good  craft  she  is  too.  I  leave  ye  her,  and  I  leave 
ye  my  boy  for  a  leader ;  he  will  keep  up  her  name 
and  fame,  and  I  bid  ye  stand  by  him ;  yield  not 
the  craft  whilst  ye  or  he  live,  for  she  and  ye  be- 
long to  him  and  vengeance !  "  The  old  man  was 
failing  fast,  and  as  he  ceased,  he  sank  feebly  back, 
his  eyes  closed,  his  lips  seemed  to  move  as  if  in 
prayer,  if  one  like  him  could  pray.  The  crew 
broke  forth  in  angry  mutterings  that  rose  on  the 
ear  of  Eduardo  like  the  low  murmur  of  a  coming 
storm.  He  had  ever  been  unpopular  with  them ; 
his  heart  too  merciful,  his  hand  too  sparing,  he 
illy  suited  those  bloody  men  for  a  leader.  Their 
murmurs  reached  the  ear  of  the  dying  chief,  it 
aroused  the  expiring  man,  and  with  strange  fierce 
energy,  unaided  he  started  to  his  feet,  his  yet 
bloody  sword  sprung  from  its  scabbard,  and  while 
he  flashed  forth  the  lightning  of  his  angry  eye, 
he  shouted  in  tones  that  mocked  the  tempest's 
roar,  "Dogs!  dare  ye  dispute  my  wilH  dare  ye 
murmur  at  vny  bidding  1  Down  villians  ere  I 
curse  ye!"  Even  then,  in  his  last  dying  agony, 
that  fierce  old  man  caused  those  fearless  men  to 
shrink  in  awe  and  silence  back  into  calm  obedi- 
ence; they  shrunk  away  and  murmured  no  more. 
He  s.ank  again  into  the  arms  of  his  son,  and  in  a 
low  tone  gave  his  last  instructions.  While  he 
was  speaking,  the  clouds  flew  swiftly  by  over-head, 
ragged,  black  and  threatening.  The  spars  though 
disencumbered  from  the  weight  of  canvass,  bent 
like  hoop-poles  before  the  force  of  the  gale,  and 
the  rigging  served  as  strings  whereon  the  hurri- 
cane  piped  its  wildest  tune.  Oh,  it  was  a  fitting 
night  and  place  for  a  sailor  to  die.  Above  him 
shrieked  the  storm-king,  him  with  whom  he  so 
oft  had  battled  ;  around,  all  was  foam  and  flash- 
ing waters,  the  air  teemed  with  maddening  ex- 
citement, all   seemed  leaping  madly,  racing  with 
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the  coursers  of  destruction.  Oh,  it  was  madly, 
grandly,  majestically  yet  fearfully  beautiful.  In 
such  a  scene,  at  such  a  time,  oh  let  my  soul  burst 
from  its  worn-out  hull  and  spring  out  upon  the 
flapping  wings  af  the  hurricane,  amid  the  rushing 
clouds,  the  roar  of  wind  and  waters,  and  the 
shriek  of  Petrel  and  Albatross. 

While  the  old  man  spoke,  his  eye  sought  the 
heavens  above — a  small  white  cloudlet  seemed  to 
rest  quietly  above  the  vessel,  while  above  and 
around  it  flew  the  black  heralds  of  the  storm  with 
inconceivable  rapidity.  He  gazed  wildly  for  a 
moment  upon  it,  and  then,  with  the  energy  of  a 
strong  man's  last  agony,  burst  from  the  arms  of 
his  son — one  moment  with  arms  outstretched  as 
if  to  grasp  some  unseen  form,  and  eyes  up-glaring 
at  the  cloud,  he  shrieked,  "it  is  she,  Eduardo  !  it 
is  she — my  own  Monona — I  come,  my  bride,  I 
come  !  "  and  with  one  wild  bound  he  cleared  the 
bulwarks — a  flash  upon  the  waters,  a  gurgling 
eddy,  and  he  was  gone  forever,  unshrouded,  un- 
coffined,  and  unmarked.  The  vessel  sped  madly 
on  before  the  gale,  but  with  a  sad  and  quiet  crew. 


spring  into  the  silvery  waters  beneath,  the  soon- 
er to  meet 

''tlie  fatlisr  of  her  child 


CHAPTER     III. 

"  And  his  wife  by  turns  she  wept  and  smiled 
As  she  looked  on  the  father  of  her  child, 
Returned  to  her  heart  at  last." 

The  Guerrera  has  gained  her  harbor,  and  Ed- 
uardo has  pushed  from  her  side,  for  on  the  shore 
there  is  some  tie  that  draws  him  from  his  noisy 
mates.  Alone,  in  a  light  skiff  he  steers  his  course 
up  the  Canima's  tide,  and  none  know  or  ask 
whither  he  is  bound  or  when  he  will  return. 
None  dared  to  question  him  while  his  father  lived , 
— all  fear  to  do  it  now. 

Far  up  the  beautiful  Canima  is  a  large  cavern,* 
only  accessible  by  a  steep  and  narrow  path  which 
wound  up  the  face  of  the  almost  perpendicular 
cliff,  from  which  grew  a  short  fringe-like  cover- 
ing of  flowering  shrubs,  which  were  nourished  by 
many  a  little  rippling  fountain,  which  rolls  in 
connected  bubbles  down  its  rough  side. 

Upon  the  out-reaching  crag,  which  jutted  forth 
from  the  cavern's  mouth,  stands  a  form  with  head 
bent  enquiringly  down  the  stream.  It  is  Eduar- 
do's  wife ;  she  watches  for  the  homeward  hound. 
O  how  beautiful  she  appears  as  she  poises  herself 
on  the  narrow  peak  of  black  rock  ;  the  clear  sky, 
moon-lit  and  cloudless,  serves  as  a  back-ground 
against  which  the  graceful  outline  of  her  figure 
rests.  The  moon  glistens  on  her  long  tresses  of 
ebon  silk,  and  the  breeze  half  lifts  the  gossa- 
mer folds  of  her  mantilla,  revealing  beneath,  an  in- 
fant sweetly  sleeping  in  the  onlj'  heaven  an  infant 
knows,  its  mothers  breast.  But  see,  her  large 
black  lustrous  eye  beams  with  joy-light,  see,  her 
white  hand  waves  the  banner  of  welcome,  her  tiny 
feet  twinkle  on  the  narrow  peak  as  if  she  would 

*  Unto  this  day  known  as  "La  Cueva  de  los  Piratas." 
The  writer  has  spent  many  an  hour  in  exploring  iis  dark 
and  gloomy  passages,  and  gathering  rich  specimens  of 
crystal  branch  and  congealation.  It  is  only  about  five 
miles  from  the  city  of  Matanzas. 


Returned  to  her  heart  at  last," 

But  there  speeds  his  boat  along  the  glassy  waters, 
her  wake  like  a  fountain  of  boiling  silver  sparkles 
and  bubbles  up  brightness  ;  now  its  prow  touches 
the  rock,  swiftly  he  clambers  up  its  steep  side  and 
mother  and  child  are  clasped  in  his  fond  embrace. 
Burning  kisses  meet  his  lips,  she  spoke  not  but 
would  press  him  to  her  beating  heart,  and  then 
arching  back  her  graceful  head  would  gaze  upon 
his  dark  face,  as  if  io  see  if  it  was  indeed  him,  or 
to  mark  what  change  time  and  exposure  had 
wrought  in  the  mirror  of  her  happiness.  Again 
and  again  the  low  sound  of  her  lips'  fond  pressure 
stirred  the  air,  and  at  la»t  she  spoke :  "mine  own 
Eduardo,  is  it  you  at  last,  come  again  to  shine 
upon  the  darkness  of  my  solitude  1  Yes  you 
have  come,  never  O  never  again  to  leave  me ! 
Have  you  not  my  husband  1  Speak  O  speak  the 
words,  the  blessed  words  for  which  my  heart  so 
long  has  yearned,  'twould  fall  like  heaven's  music 
song  of  welcome  to  my  ear." 

"  It  cannot  be  yet,  my  bride,  but  soon,  O  soon 
I  hope  for  freedom,  and  then  for  thee  and  hap- 
piness, our  child  and  heaven, — but  how  is  the 
little  innocent,  Seberina,  how  fares  our  gentle 
Carlos  r' 

"The  child  is  well  my  husband"  answered  the 
young  mother,  sadly,  "but  you  have  not  answered, 
— you  go  soon  forth  again  upon  the  ocean?  Oh 
go  no  more,  Eduardo  !  go  no  more  forth  amid  perils 
and  dangers,  forsake  the  wild  life  which  leads  you 
away  from  my  clinging  anns  and  sorrowing  heart, 
into  dangers  that  are  ever  pictured  in  hues  of 
blackest  horror  to  my  terror-chilled  soul.  Thou 
needest  not  gold  ;  leave  thy  blood-stained,  carnage- 
loving  comrades,  and  flj  with  me  to  some  peaceful 
secluded  vale,  where  none  but  us  and  our  happy 
babe  may  live  in  the  palace  of  nature's  chosen 
purity,  innocence  and  joy  hovering  over  us  with 
sunny  and  untiring  wings.  Come — come  my 
life,  and  look,  Eduardo — see,  our  little  Carlos 
waeks  and  smiles  upon  the  happy  thought :  Oh 
think ,  'tis  an  approving  God,  who  throws  his 
glorious  light  upon  our  infant's  face,  as  thence 
most  easy  to  reach  a  parent's  heart." 

The  stern  dark-browed  man  leaned  his  head 
upon  his  fair  bride's  neck  and  wept ;  ay,  he  whom 
danger  could  never  blanch,  wept,  while  his  infant 
leapt  and  crowed  gleefully  in  its  mother's  arm.=, 
and  even  dabbled  its  tiny  fingers  in  the  large 
dropsf  that  coursed  dowii  its  father's  swarthy 
cheek.     Its  bliss  was  in  its  ignorance. 

"Seberina,  I  cannot  leave  my  fate ;  it  is  too  late, 
forever  too  late  !  my  father  has  fought  his  last 
fight,  he  has  slipped  his  cable,  and  now  / — /  am 
his  successor.  He  has  left  me  a  dreadful  heritage. 
I  hear  him  yet — "  Blood!  Vengeance!  Ven- 
geance for  a  murdered,  worse  than  murdered 
mother's  wrongs. " 

"  No  my  husband,"  interrupted  the  imploring 
and  tearful  wife,  "  no,  you  are  not  bound  to  that 
dreadful  life,   you   are  too  good,  too  merciful  to 
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to  lead  a  ruthless  band  of  robbers,  tlicy  even  now 
as  ever  murmur  at  your  goodness,  you  are  yet 
pure,  innocent,  and  free  from  blood,  go  forth 
with  me  into  the  sunny  world  and  claim  a  peace- 
ful home  and  biding  place.  " 

"  No !  never  !  it  is  too  late,  I  am  an  outcast,  we 
are  hunted  by  the  whole  world's  blood-hounds,  and 
I  though  innocent  as  that  babe  of  crime,  would 
be  the  first  to  meet  with  scorn,  infamy  and  dis- 
graceful death." 

"  No,  Oh  no  my  husband,  they  could  not, 
would  not  harm  thee ;  I  would  plead  thy  cause, 
I'd  tell  them  that  your  sword  had  never  been  ex- 
tended but  to  save  the  helpless,  thy  shout  had 
ne'er  been  heard  but  to  call  back  the  destroyer ; 
I'd  tell  them  how  you  saved  me  from  worse  than 
death,  when  the  faithless  elements  had  cast  me 
lone  and  helpless  into  the  hands  of  those  dread- 
ful men,  that  horrible  Manuel ;  Oh  they  would 
not  harm  thee.  " 

"No  my  Seberina,  it  is  too  late,  thou'knowest 
them  not,  those  men  of  chiUing  dignity,  who  sit 
in  judgment  upon  their  less  fortune-favored  breth- 
ren ;  with  them  justice  is  but  a  harsher  name  for 
death,  severity  their  motto ;  Mercy,  too  fair  and 
gentle  for  their  ever-biding  winter,  blooms  not  in 
their  presence,  but  shrinks  away  like  %  withered, 
blighted,  unseen  flower.  They  would  spurn  thy 
pleading  form  from  their  footstools,  wert  thou  to  tell 
them  that  a  pirate's  son  could  live  and  be  guiltless 
of  crime.  No  my  bride,  that  fearful  heritage  ! 
those  sepulchral  tones—"  blood  !  Vengeancelfor 
thy  murdered  mother's  wrongs  !  "  they  ring  yet  in 
my  ear.  " 

"No  Eduardo,  it  is  not  too  late;  we  will  go 
forth  hand  in  hand  with  our  infant,  into  some 
unknown  and  peaceful  clime  and  who  shall  dare 
to  say  that  guilt  or  infamy  is  hnkcd  with  hearts 
that  love  like  ours  %  But  come,  my  love,  the  night 
is  chill  and  the  damp  dews  gather  on  your  raven 
locks,  come  within. " 

They  entered  the  cave,  the  inner  luxury  of 
which  strongly  contrasted  with  its  rough  and 
gloomy  exterior.  The  narrow  entrance,  guarded 
by  a  single  huge  rock,  which  turned  on  a  pivot, 
opened  into  a  large  saloon,  lofty  and  spacious. 
It  was  hung  around  wth  silken  tapestry,  carpeted 
with  the  softest  wools  of  Turkey,  and  ornamented 
with  rich  paintings  and  beautiful  statues.  From 
a  long  crystal  stalactite  hung  in  a  silver  lamp 
whose  rays  reflected  from  a  thousand  glistening 
points,  cast  a  rich  mellow  light  over  the  whole 
apartment. 

Upon  a    silken    unpressed    couch,  lay  an  un- 
strung   Guitar,    where   the   watchful  bride    and 
left  it  when  she  went  forth  to  look  for  her 
A  small  table,    inlaid  with  the  richest 
work,    bore  wine  and  refreshments,   but 
they  too  were  untouched. 

"  Rest  ye  now  my  Eduardo,  while  I  call  my 
sleeping  maidens  to  prepare  our  supper,"  said  the 
young  wife  disappearing  in  the  interior  of  the 
cave,  leaving  the  little  duplicate  in  the  arms  of  its 
father.  We  will  now  return  to  the  Gucrrcra  and 
her  wild  crew. 


mother 
beloved 

mosaic 


CHAPTER      IV. 

At  the  mouth  of  "El  Rio  Canima,  "  now  over- 
looked and  guarded  by  a  Spanish  fort,  which  pours 
its  clear  waters  into  the  beautiful  bay  of  Ma- 
tanzas,  is  a  small  basin  or  lake,  surrounded  by  hio-h 
hills,  and  only  approachable  from  sea-ward  through 
a  narrow  winding  channel,  the  mouth  of  which  is 
so  completely  masked  by  thick  over  hangintr  man- 
groves, that  few  in  passing  would  notice  it.  The 
Lake,  clear  and  transparent  as  the  cloudless  sky 
which  it  mirrors,  looks  as  if  nature  in  some  warm 
luxurious  mood  had  scooped  it  from  its  rocky  base 
to  serve  her  as  a  bath. 

(to  be  continued.) 


TEUTH  AND  FREEDOM. 


"  He  is  the  Freeman  whom  the  Trcth  makea  free. 
And  all  are  slaves  beside." — Cotcper. 


For  the  Trdtii,  then,  let  us  battle, 

Whatsoever  fate  betide  I 
Long  the  boast  that  we  are  Freemen, 

We  have  made,  and  published  wide. 

He  who  has  the  Truth,  and  keeps  it, 
Keeps  what  not  to  him  belongs, 

But  performs  a  sellish  action, 
That  his  fellow-mortal  wrongs. 

He  who  seeks  the  Truth ,  and  trembles 
At  the  dangers  he  must  brave, 

Ib  not  tit  to  be  a  Freeman  : — 
He,  at  best,  is  but  a  slave. 

He  who  hears  the  Truth,  and  pl«ces 
Its  high  promptings  under  ban. 

Loud  may  boast  of  all  that  's  manly, 
But  can  never  be  a  Man. 

Friend,  this  simp'e  lay  who  readest, 
Be  not  thou  like  either  them, — 

But  to  Truth  give  utmost  freedom, 
And  the  tide  it  raises,  stem. 

Bold  in  speech,  and  bold  in  action, 
Be  forever  !— Time  will  test. 

Of  the  free-soul'd  and  the  slavish, 
Which  fulfills  life's  mission  best. 

Be  thou  like  the  noble  Roman- 
Scorn  the  threat  that  bids  thee  fear  ; 

Speak  ! — no  matter  what  betide  thee  ; 
Let  them  strike,  but  make  them  hear ! 

Be  thou  like  the  first[ Apostles- 
Be  thou  like  heroic  Paul  ; 

If  a  free  thought  seek  expression, 
Speak  it  boldly  !— speak  it  all ! 

Face  thine  enemies— accusers  ; 

Scorn  the  prison,  rack,  or  rod  ! 
And,  if  thou  tiast  Truth  to  ulter. 

Sprnl;  !  and  leave  the  rc^t  to  God. 


W.    D.    G. 
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THE  NORTHERN  LAKES. 


BY     C.     WHITTLESEY. 


SxitORB  divide  the  Northern  Lakes  into  two  sec- 
tions, the  "  Upper"  and  the  "  Lower"  Lakes.  In 
the  infancy  of  Lake  commerce,  no  artificial,  and 
but  few  natural  harbors  were  found  upon  the 
Upper  Lakes;  and  the  shipping  which  entered 
those  waters,  encountering  greater  dangers,  re- 
ceived better  freights  and  paid  higher  wages.^ 
They  were  somewhat  distinct  from  other  vessels, 
and  received  the  name  of  "  Upper  Lake  Vessels." 
Harbors. — There  are  now  no  artificial  harbors 
upon  Lakes  Huron  and  Superior,  and  only  five 
upon  Lake  Michigan,  viz. :  Milwaukie,  Racine, 
Chicago,  Michigan  City,  and  St.  Joseph's. 

Lake  Ontario  vessels  now  ascend  the  Welland 
canal  to  Lake  Erie  and  the  Upper  Lakes;  but 
their  build  and  rig  are  such  that  they  are  readily 
distinguished  from  other  Lake  schooners,  and  are 
called  "  Lower  Lakers." 

The  Lake  craft  generally,  whether  driven  by 
wind  or  steam,  are  remarkable  for  their  beauty 
and  strength. 

In  all  improvements  hitherto,  the  General  Go- 
vernment has  expended  about  3^2,100,000  upon 
the  four  Northern  Lakes,  whose  commerce  for 
1843,  including  all  property  put  afloat,  is  estima- 
ted by  the  Topographical  Bureau  at  $65,000,000. 

Lake  Ontario  is  180  miles  long,  500  feet  deep, 
232  feet  above  the  ocean,  and  embraces  6,300 
square  miles ;  Lake  Erie,  240  long,  84  feet  deep, 
565  above  tide  water,  and  contains  9,600  square 
miles.  The  length  and  depth  are  not  to  be  regarded 
as  the  extreme,  but  the  mean  or  average.  Lake 
St.  Clair  is  15  feet  higher  than  Lake  Erie,  20  feet 
deep,  and  covers  360  miles.  Lake  Huron  covers 
20,400  square  miles,  is  8  feet  above  St.  Clair,  or 
578  above  the  ocean,  1,000  feet  deep,  and  240 
miles  in  length.  Michigan  is  upon  the  same  level, 
and  has  the  same  average  depth  of  water;  its 
length  is  320  miles,  its  area  22,400.  Lake  Supe- 
rior is  400  miles  long,  900  feet  deep,  contains 
32,000  square  miles,  and  is  18  feet  above  Lake 
Huron.  A  part  of  the  descent  of  the  waters  of 
Lake  Superior  is  over  a  ledge  of  rocks  at  St. 
Mary's,  and  forms  a  complete  barrier  to  naviga- 
tion. A  canal,  one  mile  long,  is  in  contempla- 
tion, which  will  do  away  this  obstruction  at  a  cost 
of  S400,000. 

There  are  eleven  artificial,  and  Iko  natural  har- 
bors, on  the  American  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  and 
several  islands  at  the  west  end,  where  vessels  take 
shelter. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  different  ele- 
vations of  the  surface  of  the  Lakes,  are  true  for 
all  time :  they  are  good  for  the  hour  they  were 
taken,  but  may  be  found  to  fluctuate  in  the  ex- 
treme about  six  feet.  The  cause  of  this  rise  and 
fall  has  been  the  subject  of  much  mystery  and 
speculation.  But  a  comparison  of  the  fluctua- 
tions of  the  Lakes  and  the  seasons,  would  have 
cleared  away  the  mystery  at  once,  since  they  are 
found  to  correspond  exactly.     The  Lakes  are  af- 


fected like  all  ponds,  rivers,  swamps,  or  other  re- 
servoirs :  they  fill  in  wet  weather,  and  in  dry  sea- 
sons fall  away. 

Rise  of  Water. — The  Lakes  cover  an  area  of 
94,000  square  miles,  and  receive  the  rain  and  drain- 
age of  about  400,000.  The  Geological  Reports  of 
Ohio  and  Michigan,  contain  a  very  full  history  of 
the  tidal  movements  of  the  Lakes ;  and  we  refer  our 
readers  to  them  for  details.  Lake  Erie  was  de- 
pressed, from  1796  to  1811,  about  6  feet  below  the 
highest  known  stage.  It  then  rose  till  1816,  being 
then  W  feet  to  5  above  the  year  '96.  In  1819-20,  it 
had  receded  to  the  old  level.  The  Upper  Lakes 
and  the  Detroit  river  were  high  in  1814-15,  flood- 
ing roads  and  cultivated  land.  C-orresponding 
with  this  general  swell  of  the  Lakes,  we  find  an 
increased  amount  of  water  in  the  rain  gauge  of 
the  years  immediately  previous  ;  and,  with  the  de- 
pression of  the  succeeding  years,  a  like  diminu- 
tion was  observed  in  the  quantity  of  falling  rain. 
For  instance,  from  1810  to  '15,  five  years,  the 
annual  average  fall  of  water  at  Philadelphia  was 
37  13-100  inches ;  from  1815  to  '20,  five  years, 
30  23-100  inches — making  an  excess  of  2  feet, 
lO-i  inches  for  the  years  in  which  the  flood  was 
coming  on.  And  this  excess,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, descended  not  only  upon  the  surface  of  the 
Lakes,  but  also  upon  306,000  square  miles  of 
other  territory,  whose  surplus  waters  found  their 
way  into  the  Lake  basin.  From  1820  a  general 
rise  was  observed,  which  attained  its  maximum  on 
Lake  Erie  on  the  25th  of  June,  1S3S.  In  De- 
troit river  it  was  4  8-100  feet ;  at  Cleveland  about 
6  feet,  ajid  at  Buffalo  4  fert,  9  inches,  covering  tim- 
bered land,  wharves,  streets,  and  even  the  floors  of 
warehouses  along  the  shore. 

It  may  be  shown  that  in  the  wet  and  cold  years 
previous  to  1838,  a  large  increase  of  water  fell 
fixjm  the  clouds,  but  not  so  great  as  in  the  former 
rise.  Although  the  water  attained  a  greater  rise, 
the  amount  of  rain  might  be  much  less ;  for  eva- 
poration has  as  great  an  influence  as  falling  wea- 
ther, and  this  is  increased  or  retarded  by  the  tem- 
perature and  prevailing  winds. 

The  removal  of  the  forest  has  also  a  direct  effect 
to  increase  the  elevation  of  the  Lakes,  under  the 
same  fall  of  rain.  Surplus  water  finds  its  way  to 
the  reservoir  in  less  time  ;  it  is  not  so  long  de- 
tained in  its  scattered  state,  spread  over  the  coun- 
try drained  by  the  Lakes,  and  consequently  the 
force  of  vaporization  acting  on  the  surface,  and 
not  according  to  depth,  is  diminished.  If  this 
theory  is  true,  we  may  expect  in  future  to  witness 
still  greater  inundations  than  those  of  1816  and 
1838. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  different  Lakes  will  not  take  place  at  exactly 
the  same  time,  nor  to  the  same  extent,  when  so 
many  causes  are  in  operation  to  increase  or  dimi- 
nish the  supply  of  water.  The  Lower  Lakes  not 
only  receive  their  own  surplus,  but  eventually 
that  of  the  Upper  ones  ;  and  the  season,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  winds,  the  difference  of  climate  over 
so  wide  a  range  of  country — all  have  an  influence 
in  the  result. 
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There  is  also  an  animal  rise  in  the  spring  or 
Bumiuer,  and  a  descent  in  the  fall  or  winter,  of  18 
inches  to  2  feet — the  effect  of  winter  snows  and 
rains,  or  summer  drought — which  has  little  con- 
nection with  th.e  ge^ieral  rise  we  have  been  consi- 
dering. It  occurs  alike  in  high  and  low  stao-cs  of 
the  Lakes.     There  is  no  lunar  tide. 

Commerce  of  the  Lakes. — The  immediate  loss  of 
the  Grijfiii,  the  vessel  which  La  Salle  put  afloat 
on  Lake  Eric,  in  the  autumn  of  1679,  appears  to 
have  deterred  the  French  from  building  any  more 
sail  craft  for  the  navigation  of  the  Upper  Lakes, 
The  British,  more  acquainted  with  nautical  af- 
fairs, built  vessels  upon  these  waters  as  soon  as 
they  acquired  possession.  Their  troops  and  sup- 
pUes  were  transported  in  schooners  to  the  posts  of 
Detroit  and  Mackinaw,  as  early  as  1763-4,  and 
their  communications  were  kept  up  in  that  way 
until  these  posts  were  abandoned  in  1796.  Still 
their  furs  were  transported  down  the  Lakes  in  open 
boats,  rowed  by  Canadian  voyageurs.  And  the 
reason  whj^  preference  was  given  to  the  canoe  and 
the  boat,  appears  to  have  been,  that  with  them, 
starting  from  Montreal  or  GLuebec,  the  trader,  by 
carrying  his  goods,  and  his  light  craft,  across  the 
portages,  could  arrive  at  the  remote  Indian  vil- 
lages on  the  Mississippi,  with  his  cargo,  and  never 
change  the  mode  of  convej-ance. 

As  late  as  1830,  trips  were  made  from  Buffalo 
to  St.  Peter's  in  Mackinaw  boats.  The  number 
of  vessels  navigating  Lake  Erie,  when  the  English 
gave  up  the  southern  shore,  is  not  known,  but 
they  did  not  probably  exceed  foibr  or  five. 

At  the  period  of  the  war  of  1812,  there  are  said 
to  have  been  eleven  or  Iwelve  American  vessels 
upon  its  waters,  most  of  them  very  small  in  size. 
In  1817,  the  first  steamboat,  called  after  a  noted 
Indian  Chief,  the  "  Walk-hi-the-wata-"  made  its 
appearance  on  the  Lake.  At  that  time  there  was 
no  good  harbor  on  the  American  side  of  Lake 
Erie,  except  at  the  island  of  Put-in-Bay. 

Increase  of  Steamboats. — In  1821  the  Walk-in- 
the-water  was  lost  in  sight  of  Buffalo.  In  1823 
the  Superior,  of  300  tons,  was  built  at  Buffalo  to 
supply  her  place,  and  the  same  hull  is  now  in  trade 
rigged  as  a  ship.  Then  came  the  Chippewa  of 
100  tons,  1824;  the  Henry  Clay,  318  tons,  built 
at  Black  Rock,  1825 ;  the  Pioneer,  of  230  tons, 
same  year  and  place,  being  the  first  high  pressure 
boat  heard  on  those  waters.  In  the  year  1826 
there  appeared  the  Niagara,  180  tons,  the  Wm. 
Penn,  275,  and  the  Eiiterprize,  250.  It  was  then 
that  the  mercantile  interest  began  to  importune 
the  National  Legislature  for  money  to  construct 
harbors  of  protection.  The  citizens  of  Buffalo 
had  in  1819,  on  their  own  responsibility,  estab- 
lished the  practicability  of  making  artificial  har- 
bors, by  forming  one  at  the  mouth  of  Buffalo 
creek.  From  1836  to  1833,  twelve  new  boats 
were  put  in  operation,  nine  of  which  had  high 
pressure  engines.  In  1833  there  were  ten  boats 
launched,  in  1834  eleven,  1835  seven,  1836  eight, 
1837  seventeen,  1838  sixteen,  1839  six,  1840  four, 
and  during  1841,  '42,  '43,  only  /owr  in  addi- 
tion.   This  dccUne  in  boat  building  arose  from  a 


partial  diminution  of  travel,  but  more  from  the 
unaccountable  excess  of  the  years  1837-8.  The 
transportation  of  property  has  hitherto  been  prin- 
cipally carried  on  by  means  of  wind  vessels.  At 
this  time  there  is  a  regular  line  of  '^Propellers"  be- 
tween Oswego  and  Clricago,  moved  by  sails  or  by 
steam,  or  both,  as  the  occasion  favors ;  and  these 
vessels  take  about  an  equal  freight  of  passengers 
and  property.  The  cost  of  steamboats  per  ton  is 
estimated  at  $130.  Number  of  boats  64,  tonnage 
27,000. 

The  Welland  canal,  uniting  the  two  Lower 
Lakes,  is  capacious  enough  for  scliooners  of  200 
tons  ;  and  thus  four  Lakes,  Ontario,  Erie,  Huron, 
and  Michigan,  constitute  one  navigation.  The 
sail  vessels  and  propellers  of  all  the  Lakes,  exceed 
400  in  number. 

Lake  Cities. 

Buffalo. — This  place  was  settled  about  1796, 
and  in  1812  it  had  acquired  importance  in  a  com- 
mercial and  military  view.  The  ground  between 
Buffalo  Creek  and  Black  Rock,  commands  the 
entrance  of  the  Niagara  river,  and  the  British 
shore  opposite  is  within  cannon  range. 

Fort  Erie,  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the  Lake,  is 
about  2i  miles  distant.  The  Government  of  the 
United  States  has  located  a  permanent  fortifica- 
tion at  the  head  of  the  river,  in  a  commandintr 
position,  overlooking  the  bay,  the  town,  the  river, 
and  the  flat  country  about  Fort  Erie. 

The  population  of  Buffalo  in  1840  was  18,000. 
The  arrivals  of  steamboats  and  vessels  in  1843 
were  2,964— departures,  2,920— in  1815,  395.. 

The  manufactures  in  1840,  including  part  of 
Black  Rock,  were  95,000  bbls.  Flour — products 
of  mills,  $350,000— of  Wool,  $18,000— precious, 
and  other  metals,  $20,000— Hardware,  $19,000— 
Machinery,  $57,000.  Capital  in  manufactures, 
$630,000.  There  are  23  commission  houses  and 
213  retail  stores.     City  debt  in  1843,  $64,500. 

Imports  for  1843. 

917,517  bbls.  Flour;  1,827,241  bush.  Wheat; 

41,979  do.  Pork;  223,963  ilo.  Corn; 

25^^29  do.  Beef;  2,489  do.  Oats; 

12.239  do.  Seed;  1,332  do.  Rye; 

29.940  do.  Ashes;  17,402  kgs.  Bntter; 

8,719  do.  Whisky;  10,464  do.  Lard; 

8,281  do.  Cranberries;  14,12,')  bbbs.  do. 

2,857  do.  Fish;  4,514  scks.  Wool; 

2,387  do.  Tallow;  9,863  bss.  Cheese; 
4,814  csks.  Ham  &  Bacon.;   3,654  cks.  do.; 

32,447  Hides;  2,128  doz.  Brooms; 

865  bales  Hemp;  2,343  pks.  Furs  &  Skins; 

2;097  hhds.  Tobacco;  2,298  b.\s.  Glass; 

23,753  pgs.  Lead;  675  kgs.  Shot; 

3,500,000  Staves;  1,216  tons  Pig  Iron. 

The  total'value  of  imports  this  season  are  esti- 
mated at  $10,000,000.  A  comparative  table  will 
exhibit  the  number  of  arrivals,  aggregate  of  flour 
and  wheat,  and  estimated  annual  value  of  imports 
at  the  custom-house  for  the  previous  five  seasons. 

Jirriv.  S(  Dcpart's.    Flour.       Wheat.     Estimated  value. 

1838 3.895..  .182,804 673,674 $3,075,895 

1839 3,955..  .258,507 755,673 3,051,620 

1840 4,060..  .590,030..  .1,002,191 6,172,060 

1841 5,290..  .714,057..  .1,666  610 7,897,902 

1842 5,626... 745,722.  .1,761,711 7,025,654 

The  quantity  of  wheat,  reducing  the  flour  to 
its  standard  of  five  bushels,  will  give  us  the  fol- 
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lowing  as  the   aggregate  landed  at  this  port  for 
four  seasons, 

1843.   1842.   1841.   1840. 

Total  of  wheat,  6,414,826    5,489,821    5,236,895    3,952,341 

Cleveland. — The  first  survey  of  this  city  was 
made  in  September,  1796,  and  a  settlement  com- 
menced at  once.  In  1805  it  was  made  a  port  of 
entry,  the  arrival  of  vessels  not  exceeding  40  a 
year.  At  the  summer  session  of  1826,  Congress 
appropriated  $10,000  for  the  construction  of  a 
harbor,  in  consideration  of  its  being  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  Ohio  canal.  By  the 
spring  of  18'28,  vessels  of  ordinary  draught  could 
enter  the  Cuyahoga  river,  heretofore  at  times  en- 
tirely choked  up  by  moving  sand.  Up  to  1840, 
^124,000  had  been  expended  upon  this  harbor — 
at  all  times  good  for  vessels  of  10  feet  draught. 
In  that  }'ear  there  passed  into  this  port  1314  sloops, 
schooners,  brigs  and  ships,  and  1020  steamboats. 
7  boats,  54  schooners,  and  two  brigs  were  owned 
at  the  place. 

The  exports  of  wheat,  2,100,000  bushels— of 
flour,  500,000  barrels.  Total  value  of  exports, 
$5,000,000.  Population,  6,070.  21  commission 
houses — 66  retail  stores.  Value  of  metals  manu- 
factured, S3l,000— of  leather,  S36,638— barrels  of 
flour,  25,000.  Valuation  of  real  estate,  (tax  list) 
$Jl,256,8l4.  The  system  of  assessment  in  Ohio, 
places  real  property  at  about  one  fourth  its  current 
value,  both  in  town  and  country. 

For  1843,  the  imports  are  stated  by  the  collector 
at S5,991, 651— exports, S5,502,108.  "Tonnage  em- 
ployed, 9,386— in  1835,  3,962.  Arrivals  of  boats 
and  vessels,  3,482 — departures,  3,532.  The  town 
was  incorporated  as  a  village,  December  23d,  1814 
-^as  a  city,  March  6, 1836.  The  general  revenue 
for  1842  was  $8,371— expenditures,  $7,881 — 
school  fund  receipts,  $7,371 — temporary  debt, 
$6249— permament  do.,  $13,774. 

Toledo. — The  points  through  which  the  Mis- 
sissippi country  connects  with  the  Lakes,  are  Chi- 
C:3igo',' Toledo  and  Cleveland,  as  every  one  will  at 
once  see  by  examining  a  map  which  has  the  inter- 
nal improvements  of  the  West  laid  down  upon  it. 

Toledo  attracted  the  attention  of  speculators  as 
early  as  1817,  but  did  not  receive  much  notice 
from  the  public  until  the  New-York  and  Erie 
canal  was  established.  In  1842  boats  were  ena- 
bled to  pass  from  the  Wabash  Valley  to  the  Lake ; 
and  in  November,  1844,  the  canal  from  Cincinnati 
to  Defiance  is  to  be  completed.  The  great  impor- 
tance of  these  communications  to  the  country  and 
the  city  of  Toledo,  will  strike  every  mind  ac- 
quainted with  the  character,  the  mutual  wants, 
and  the  vast  resources  of  the  regions  connected  by 
them. 

The  year  1842  was  the  first  of  its  canal  busi- 
ness. In  1843  the  following  principal  articles  were 
received  by  canal :  Flour,  21,709  barrels;  pork, 
1873  do. ;  pork  and  bacon  in  bulk,  1,036,607  cks. ; 
lard,  748,510  lbs.;  corn,  116,143  bush..;  pot  and 
pearl  ashes,  408,934  lbs. ;  furs  and  peltries,  120,301 
cks..  Passengers,  3,598.  Total  value  of  ex- 
ports, $664,795. 


For  the  interior  there  were  cleared  34,852  bbls. 
salt,  3,811,768  lbs.  merchandize,  466,899  cks.  iron 
and  nails,  349,335  cks.  castings.  The  population 
in  1840  was  1259.  This  place  has  in  addition  a 
rail-road  communication  with  the  interior  of  Mi- 
chigan, which  brings  large  quantities  of  flour,  but 
we  have  not  been  able  to  get  the  amount.  There 
is  also  an  almost  unlimited  water  power,  most  con- 
veniently situated. 

Detroit. — The  French  had  a  military  post  (Fort 
Pontchartrain)  where  Detroit  now  stands,  at  an 
early  daj',  and  its  civil  settlement  is  dated  in  1701. 
It  has  never  ceased  to  be  a  military  station  to  this 
day — a  circumstance  which  has  had  an  effect 
upon  the  social  connections  of  its  inhabitants.  Its 
history  would  be  long,  but  interesting.  The  story 
of  the  Catholic  fathers  and  their  disciples,  the 
notable  siege  of  Pontiac  and  his  warriors,  and  the 
disgrace  of  the  American  arms  under  Hull,  natu- 
rally demand  a  notice  in  connection  with  this  an- 
cient town.  But  we  can  only  give  a  few  statistics 
of  its  present  condition,  and  recommend  the  pe- 
rusal of  its  annals. 

The  State  of  Michigan  has  constructed  a  rail- 
road from  Detroit  to  Kalamazoo,  which  will  soon 
be  completed  to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Joseph's  ri- 
ver, on  Lake  Michigan.  As  the  car  exceeds  the 
steamer  in  speed,  and  the  distance  to  the  south  end 
of  Lake  Michigan  is  less  than  350  miles,  the  gain 
in  time  will  be  not  far  from  40  hours  to  Chicago. 
From  Detroit  to  St.  Joseph's  is  180 — thence  to 
Chicago  75.  The  city  is  very  handsomely  situ- 
ated, commanding  a  view  of  the  Canadian  terri- 
tory opposite.  In  1840  there  were  9,102  people  in 
the  corporation — 113  retail  stores,  11  commission 
houses.  Value  of  manufactures  of  metal,  inclu- 
ding machinery,  $72,000 — barrels  of  pork  put  up, 
4,000.  The  fishing  grounds  commence  at  Detroit 
river,  and  extend  through  the  same.  Lake  St. 
Clair  and  river  St.  Clair,  through  Lake  Huron  to 
the  St.  Mary's,  and  thence  to  the  extremities  of 
Lake  Superior.  The  white  fish  are  not  taken  in 
Lake  Michigan,  whose  waters  are  not  sufficiently 
pure  for  their  abode.  The  same  is  true  of  Lake 
Erie,  although  they  have  been  caught  in  the 
western  parts.  Those  from  the  rapids  of  the  St. 
Mary's,  where  the  surplus  waters  of  a  Lake,  con- 
taining 32,000  square  miles,  transparent  as  the  at- 
mosphere, pass  over  a  ledge  of  rocks  18  feet  in 
height,  are  the  largest  and  finest  fish  of  the  Upper 
Lakes. 

Detroit  has  water,  but  is  destitute  of  gas  lights. 
Her  exports  for  1843  are  estimated  at  $1,586,381. 
The  principal  items  are  as  follows :  Flour,  263,083 
bbls. ;  wheat,  106,181  bush. ;  ashes,  9,656  cks. ; 
fish,  3,760  bbls.;  pork,  3,074  bbls.;  bacon  and  hams, 
71,669  cks.;  lard,  27,776  lbs. 

CJdcago. — In  1830  the  village  on  the  north  side 
of  Chicago  Creek,  began  to  attract  attention.  On 
the  southern  side,  on  the  Lake  shore,  and  oppo- 
site the  village,  was  a  garrison  of  troops,  consi- 
dered a  frontier  post.  There  was  no  natural  har- 
bor, because  the  creek  is  small,  and  for  50  miles  in 
each  direction   the  shore  is   a  continuous  line  of 
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drifting  sand,  partially  closing   the  mouths  of  all 
streams. 

In  1840  it  contained  4,479  inhabitants — a  har- 
bor was  partly  completed,  and  capable  of  use.  In 
1832  a  steamboat  was  built  here ;  in  1843  the 
tonage  of  the  place  was  117,000.  Present  ap- 
pearances encourage  the  hope  that  the  Illinois 
and  Michigan  canal  will  soon  be  completed,  clos- 
ing the  last  link  in  another  chain  of  inland  com- 
munication from  the  sea  at  New- York  to  the  sea 
at  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 


CAPTAIN  SHUBRICK. 

Gbitvarv  and  Biographical  Notice  of  Capt. 
Edward  Rutledge  Shuerick. 

"  The  good  die  first,  hut  those  whose  hearts 
Are  dry  as  summer's  dust,  burn  to  the  socket." 

With  a  sad  and  heavy  heart  we  take  our  pen 
in  hand  to  notice  the  irreparable  loss  which  our 
country  has  sustained  in  the  death  of  him,  whose 
untarnished  name  heads  this  paragraph.  How 
often  does  the  truth  of  the  words  quoted  above, 
from  the  undying  thoughts  of  Shelly,  come  home 
with  sickening  force  to  our  hearts.  It  ever  seems 
that  "  the  good  die  first;"  that  those  who  are  most 
needed  here  on  earth,  are  sooner  removed  to  the 
heaven  whence  their  many  virtues  and  benicrn 
qualifications  are  derived. 

Through  the  kindness  of  a  meinber  of  the  fa- 
mily of  the  deceased,  we  have  been  furnished  the 
data  which  enable  us  to  give  this  obituary  notice 
the  form  of  a  biographette ;  therefore  our  readers 
may  rely  upon  its  correctness. 

Before  we  commence  upon  the  biographical  por- 
tion, we  will  state  that  it  is  now  near  a  century 
since  the  family  of  Shubrick  came  to  this  country  ; 
and,  since  the  formation  of  our  Union,  without  a 
single  exception,  the  male  members  of  the  family 
have  been  enrolled  either  upon  our  army  or  navy 
list. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  last  war  with  Eng- 
land, there  were  five  brothers,  of  whom  four  en- 
tered the  navy,  and  one  entered  the  army.  All  of 
them  have  given  credit  to  their  name  and  house. 
There  are  now  in  the  navy,  four  officers  of  the 
name,  two  of  the  brothers  above  alluded  to,  and 
two  nephews  of  the  deceased.  One  of  them,  the 
orphan  of  the  gallant  Capt.  John  Templar  Shu- 
brick, who  was  lost  in  the  sloop  of  war  Eper- 
vierre,  at  the  close  of  the  last  war,  commanded  a 
vessel  in  the  south  of  Florida,  during  the  late  Se- 
minole war ;  and,  for  his  gallant  conduct,  on  re- 
peated occasions,  merited  and  received  the  public 
thanks  of  the  President  and  the  head  of  the  naval 
department. 

Passing  by  the  well  known  merits  of  Commo- 
dore William  Branford  Shubrick,  now  chief  of 
one  of  the  naval  Bureaus,  and  his  surviving  bro- 
ther, Capt.  Irvine  Shubrick,  we  shall  briefly  no- 
tice the  lamented  dead. 

Edward  Rutledge  Shubrick  was  born  at  Belvi- 
dere,  (the  family  scat,)  near  Charleston,  S.  C,  on 


the  12th  day  of  May,  1793.  Until  the  age  of  16, 
he  remained  at  home,  ardently  pursuing  the  stu- 
dies necessary  to  fit  him  for  a  profession  which  re- 
quires the  highest  scientific  attainments,  as  well  as 
gentlemanly  accomplishments.  He  received  his 
appointment  as  a  midshipman  on  the  16th  of 
February,  1809,  was  immediately  put  upon  active 
cruising,  and  in  the  short  space  of  four  years  was 
commissioned  as  a  Lieutenant. 

He  remained  in  this  grade  until  April  24th, 
1820,  when  he  received  his  commission  as  a  Com- 
mander. He  held  this  rank,  and  continued  in 
active  service  until  the  9th  of  February,  1837, 
when  he  reached  the  highest  round  of  our  ladder 
of  promotion,  being  made  a  Post  Captain.  He 
took  command  of  the  frigate  Columbia,  in  the 
spring  of  1842,  immediately  after,  setting  sail  for 
a  foreign  station,  whence  the  all- wise  Ruler  of  our 
destines  had  decreed  he  never  should  return.  The 
Resolutions  of  his  officers,  prepared  immediately 
after  his  death,  which  we  annex  to  this  article, 
speak  that  in  his  favor,  which  our  poor  pen  can 
but  coldly  express.  The  perfect  unanimity  of  sor- 
row and  regret,  so  feelingly  expressed  by  so  large  a 
number  of  persons  who  were  intimately  associated 
with  the  deceased,  under  the  rigorous  discipline  of 
our  service,  speaks  volumes  in  favor  of  a  character 
so  winning,  as  not  to  leave  an  enemy  to  rejoice 
over  his  departure. 

One  who  had  known  him  long  and  well,  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  us  since  the  melancholy  event, 
says :  "  His  life  had  of  course  the  usual  vicissi- 
tudes attending  a  seaman's  coarse.  He  performed 
his  duties  faithfully,  he  shrunk  from  no  responsi- 
bility, avoided  no  hardships,  was  honored,  re- 
spected, and  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him ;  and  I 
think  I  can  say  with  confidence,  he  has  not  left  an 
enemy  mi  earths 

He  was  several  times  engaged  in  action  with 
the  enemy  during  the  last  war.  He  commenced 
his  naval  career  under  the  gallant  but  unfortunate 
Commodore  Rougers,  and  throughout  the  war 
shared  his  varying  fortunes.  While  in  the  U.  S. 
ship  President,  off  the  coast  of  Ireland,  she  cap- 
tured a  valuable  prize,  on  board  of  which  Shu- 
brick was  sent  as  prize  master.  Immediately  after 
he  separated  from  the  President,  he  was  chased 
by  an  English  force,  far  greater  than  his  own, 
into  the  bay  of  Biscay.  With  much  skill  and  su- 
perior tact,  he  carried  his  vessel  safely  into  Bour- 
dcaux,  whence  he  finally  brought  his  charge  to 
the  United  States. 

He  was  married  in  1817  to  an  accomplished  lady 
of  his  native  State,  who  with  three  children  still 
survives  to  mourn  the  loss  of  a  tender  and  devoted 
husband,  and  an  exemplary  and  affectionate  fa- 
ther. Thus  the  gallant  Shubrick,  after  having 
braved  the  perils  of  war  and  tempest  for  fifty-one 
years,  found  at  last  a  sailor's  grave,  where,  en- 
wrapped in  his  blue  shroud,  he  will  await  the  final 
call  which  shall  bid  the  sea  unfold  its  treasures, 
when  we  hope  and  believe  he  will  arise  to  take  his 
scat  among  the  pure  and  blessed.  His  remains 
are  not  where  graven  marble  may  uprear  its  cold 
front,  and  tell  a  careless  mortal  that  the  du.stof  a 
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hero  lies  beneath  it ;  but  his  name  will  long  live 
with  no  other  monument  than  the  appended  testi- 
monial of  his  manly  worth  and  virtue. 

Capt.  vShubrick  died  on  board  the  Columbia,  on 
the  morning  of  the  12th  of  March,  1844,  in  lati- 
tude 20°  54'  N.,  longitude  38°  35'  W.  The  fri- 
gate was  bound  to  Cadiz,  and  thence  to  Gibraltar, 
to  join  the  Mediterranean  squadron. 


E.  z.  c.  J. 


RESOLUTIONS 
Of  the  Officers  of  the  United  States  Frigate  Co- 

luvibia,  unanimously  passed  upon  the  death  of 

Capt.  E.  R.  Shubrick. 

"  U.  S.  Frigate  Columbia,  at  sea, 

March  15,  1844. 

"Lat.  27°  18'  N.,  Lon.  ST'^  17'  W. 

"At  a  meeting  of  the  officers,  held  this  day  in 
the  cabin,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  a  tribute  of 
respect  to  the  memory  of  their  late  lamented  Cap- 
tain, Edward  Shubrick,  Lieut.  J.  R.  Goldsborough 
was  called  to  the  chair ;  and  on  motion,  Lieut. 
Green,  Dr.  Addison,  Mr.  Hare,  and  Mr.  Allen, 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  report  such  resolu- 
tions as  the  melancholy  occasion  demanded  ;  and 
in  a  short  time  the  following  were  introduced  and 
unanimously  adopted. 

"  Resolved,  That  we  deeply  lament  the  death  of 
Capt.  Edward  R.  Shubrick,  whose  high  moral  and 
intellectual  qualities,  united  with  a  remarkably 
amiable  disposition,  gained  for  him  the  respect  and 
love  of  all  under  his  command,  and  by  this  melan- 
choly event  the  country  has  been  deprived  of  a 
high-toned  gentleman  and  a  brave  and  gallant  de- 
fender, and  the  navy  of  one  of  its  most  able  and 
accomplished  officers. 

"  Resolved,  That  not  only  in  his  character  as  an 
officer,  but  in  that  of  a  warm,  single-hearted,  and 
generous  friend,  his  memory  will  be  cherished  by 
by  us  with  feelings  of  the  deepest  attachment  and 
regard. 

"  Resolved,  That  we,  the  officers  of  the  U.  S.  fri- 
gate Columbia,  who  knew  him  so  well,  and  were 
associated  with  him  so  long,  feel  called  upon,  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  to  deplore  his  untimely  end. 

"  Resolved,  That  in  this  afflicting  dispensation  of 
Providence,  we  truly  sympathise  with  his  bereaved 
family,  and  commend  them  for  consolation  to  that 
Being,  who  alone  can  "  temper  the  wind  to  the 
shorn  lamb." 

"  Resolved,  That,  as  a  token  of  our  sorrow  and 
the  high  respect  we  entertain  for  the  memory  of  the 
deceased,  we  wear  crape  on  the  left  arm  and 
sword  hilts  for  ninety  days. 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be 
communicated  to  the  widow  of  the  late  Capt.  Ed- 
ward R.  Shubrick,  and  to  the  Editors  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  Chronicle,  and  the  Charleston  Courier, 
with  a  request  to  the  latter  to  publish  the  same  in 
their  respective  journals. 

"J.  R.  Goldsborough, 
"  Lieut.,  Co7ii'g.  U.  S.  Frigate  Columbia, 

"  Chairman. 

"S.  R.  Addison,  Assist.  Surgeon,  Secretary." 
[Signed  by  all  the  officers  on  board,  37  in  number.] 
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"  Lay  her  i'  Ihe  earth  ! 
And  from  her  fair  and  unpolluted  flesh, 
May  violets  spring !" 

Shakspeare. 

One  mornmg  in  the  early  part  of  the  extremely 
warm  summer  of  18 — ,  I  was  travelling  along  the 

dusty  highway  towards  the  city  of  N .     No 

rain  had  fallen  for  many  days ;  and  the  young 
grass  and  humble  wayside  blossoms  were  wither- 
ing beneath  the  scorching  rays  of  a  Southern  sun. 
I  too  felt  my  weary  head  fast  drooping  earthward, 
when  a  cool  sparkling  stream  came  bounding 
across  my  path,  leaving  a  long  bright  line  of  ver- 
dure to  mark  its  pleasant  pathway.  Instinctively 
I  followed  the  course  of  the  rivulet, ;  I  bathed  my 
hot  brow  in  its  refreshing  waters — watched  the 
tiny  fishes,  sporting  over  the  bright  sands — listened 
to  the  song  of  the  hidden  bird,  and  gathered  the 
wild  roses  that  dipped  their  blushing  petals  in  the 
waves.  Thus  pleasantly  engaged,  I  forgot  my 
journey,  and  wandered  on  through  the  sweet  val- 
ley till  I  reached  a  large  antiquated  farm-house. 
It  stood  beside  the  creek,  and  was  half  concealed 
by  a  cluster  of  weeping  willows  that  swept  its  low 
roof  with  their  long  silvery  leaves.  The  smoke 
curled  lazily  up  from  the  chimney;  and  the  white 
palings  peeped  forth  from  the  clusters  of  blossom- 
ing A-ines.  All  outward  things  breathed  peace 
and  blessedness ;  and  yet,  a  few  short  moments 
smce,  a  tempest  to  which  the  earthquake's  fury 
were  as  nothing,  raged  within  those  quiet  walls 
— ^within  the  portals  of  a  human  heart,  that  now 
lay  all  cold  and  pulseless  !  and  sorrowful  to  tell, 
rendered  so  by  its  own  ungoverned  impulses.  I 
entered  the  open  door.  A  fair  young  girl  lay 
dead  upon  the  sofa !  Her  rich  hair  lay  in  wild 
masses  around  her  marble  neck  and  finely  moulded 
form";  the  long  lashes  drooped  heavily  over  the 
closed  eyes,  and  the  broad  open  brow  told  that  a 
spirit  of  no  common  order  had  been  the  inmate  of 
its  deserted  halls.  Yet  the  small  delicate  features 
were  strictly  feminine,  and  the  deep  tears  of  sor- 
row and  sufi'ering  lingered  still  around  the  chill 
cheek  and  lips.  A  broken  pliial,  escaped  from  the 
palsied  hand,  told  how  the  fatal  deed  had  been  ac- 
complished. 

The  group  of  honest  country  people  who  stood 
near,  looked  down  with  awe  and  wonder,  and 
could  not  conceive  how  one  so  fair,  delicate, 
and  richly  clad,  could  have  had  aught  of  earthly 
sorrow.  Alas !  the  rich  silken  robe,  the  jewels 
that  shone  on  the  small  snowy  fingers,  were  little 
regarded  by  the  unfortunate  owner.  But  who, 
and  what  is  she  1  A  stranger  from  a  far  land, 
who  but  a  few  short  days  since  came  to  this  se- 
questered glen  to  seek  repose. 

A  scroll  lay  beside  her,  and  presuming  that  its 
contents  might  inform  us  of  her  history,  I  opened 
it  and  read  as  follows  : 
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"Friends!  alas,  no — I  have  no  friends!  and 
therefore  am  I  thus.  Kind  strangers,  condemn  not 
unheard,  one  who  has  none  to  plead  her  cause. 
Perhaps  your  happier  lot  may  prevent  you  from 
fully  understanding  feehngs  like  mine.  Ifou  walk 
beneath  the  fair  skies  that  smiled  upon  your  birth 
— you  know  not  what  it  is  to  be  an  exile — a 
houseless  wanderer  on  the  earth,  to  buy  with 
gold  a  shelter  beneath  another's  roof-tree,  and 
mark  the  free  smile  of  the  close  knit  circle  fade 
away,  and  their  accents  grow  cold  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  pale-faced  stranger.  Yet  she  too 
once  had  friends  and  relatives.  A  band  of  young 
sisters  wreathed  their  soft  arms  with  hers,  as  they 
sported  in  the  merry  spring  time  on  the  green 
banks  of  the  Vistula.  An  honored  father  shel- 
tered them  from  evil  by  the  broad  shield  of  his 
name  and  wide  spread  lands:  and  the  fond  eye 
of  a  tender  mother  followed  us  with  unsleeping 
love.  AVe  rejoiced  in  each  other's  joy,  and  knew 
no  sorrow,  till  the  grasping  hand  of  despotism 
drove  us  forever  from  Poland.  We  found  shelter 
on  your  peaceful  shores;  but  my  proud  father's 
heart  grew  faint,  as  he  thought  of  his  fallen 
name  and  desolated  country ;  and  in  a  few  short 
months  he  died.  My  sisters  drooped  like  sweet 
blossoms  transplanted  from  their  native  clime,  and 
faded,  one  by  one  away  from  earth ;  and  she  who 
gave  us  birth,  whose  life  was  as  it  were,  a  part  of 
ours — she  too  bent  down  her  head,  and  listened 
no  more  to  my  voice  as  of  old.  Day  by  day  she 
became  more  sad  and  silent,  until  death  came  to 
restore  her  to  the  gonc-before.  Why  did  I  not 
follow  them  % 

"  Iran,  the  tried  friend  and  sharer  of  our  for- 
tunes, still  stood  at  my  side,  and  supported  by  his 
strong  love  and  faith,  I  again  lifted  up  my  eyes 
and  dared  to  hope.  With  hivi  the  future  could 
not  be  all  dark.  I  dreamed  not  that  there  was  no 
future  for  him ;  for  he  strove  to  conceal  from  me 
the  slow  fever  which  was  wearing  away  his  vitals ; 
and  when  at  last  he  sunk  upon  the  death-couch, 
still  he  held  my  hand  and  smiled,  as  if  death  itself 
were  disarmed  by  the  mighty  power  of  love. 

"  It  was  a  dreadful  night.  The  lightning  flash- 
ed, and  the  fierce  storm  beat  against  our  crazy 
dweUing,  till  it  rocked  and  shook  to  its  foundation. 
I  prayed  that  it  might  fall — that  the  red  thunder- 
bolt might  find  a  place  in  my  bosom — that  I  micrht 
die  with  Iran  !  But  the  tempest  passed  away,  and 
the  cold  gray  light  of  morning  found  me  seated  be- 
side his  lifeless  form — alone  in  the  world.  Yet  his 
spirit  still  hovers  round  me  in  the  dim  night  and 
by  day.  Something  from  the  blue  clouds  beckons 
me  hence.    Iran !  I  come !  and  may  Heaven" — 

Here  the  manuscript  became  illegible  from  the 
tears  of  the  unhappy  writer.  My  own  fell  fast,  as 
I  exclaimed,  Oh  that  I  had  come  sooner !  Per- 
haps a  kind  voice,  or  friendly  care,  might  have 
given  courage  to  this  stricken  soul ;  she  might  in 
time  have  become  resigned  to  the  dispensations  of 
Providence,  and  have  lived  a  useful  and  honored 
servant  of  Him  whose  commands  she  has  thus 
outraged. 


Reader,  condemn  her  not ;  for  peradventure 
even  thou  art  not  altogether  guiltless.  Has  des- 
pair never  gathered  strength  within  the  breasts 
of  those  who  read  contempt  in  thy  light  tone, 
and  scorn  in  thy  haughty  brow  1  Has  not 
the  friendless  one  oft  shrunk  from  thy  cold  wither- 
ing glance,  and  groaned  beneath  life's  burdens "? 
If  so,  lay  thy  finger  on  thy  lips,  and  be  silent ! 

And  thou,  dear  sister,  who  sittest  in  thy  own 
quiet  home,  surrounded  by  cherished  forms  and 
objects,  let  thy  heart  ever  flow  with  gratitude  to 
the  great  Giver,  and  remember  "  the  stranger  that 
is  within  thy  gates." 


LINES   TO    EDWARD    *  ♦  *. 


BY     MISS     S  .     J  .     C  L  -V  R  K  E  . 


Thou  art  a  sailor,  and  thy  home 
Is  where  the  wild  winds  sweep ; 

Thou  art  tossed  upon  the  sparkling  foam. 
And  rocked  upon  the  deep. 

I  read  thee  thus,  when  first  we  met, 

Enthusiastic,  wild, 
Impetuous,  independent,  yet 

Confiding  as  a  child. 
Confiding — ah,  'tis  well — for  love 

And  happiness  do  rest. 
And  peace  doth  hover  as  a  dove, 

O'er  a  confiding  breast. 
And  some  there  are,  for  whom  till  death 

The  trusting  heart  may  stay  ; 
Yet  some  there  are,  who  win  our  faith, 

And  win  it  to  betray  ; 
Cut  though  a  thousand  times  betrayed. 

Let  not  all  faith  depart. 
And  doubt  and  dark  distrust  instead, 

Cast  anchor  in  thy  heart. 

They  say  it  is  a  sailor's  boast. 

That,  fickle  as  a  child. 
He  lights  love's  torch  on  ev'ry  coast 

Along  the  waters  wild. 
With  hopes  and  fears  he  maketh  sport, 

Of  vows  an  idle  jest ; 
lie  hath  a  sweetheart  in  each  port, 

North,  south,  and  east  and  west; 
And  when  his  vessel  onward  moves, 

And  when  the  shore  grows  dim, 
He  cares  not  though  a  thousand  loves 

Are  borne  along  with  hira. 
On  deck,  amid  the  sailor  ciowd, 

A  gayer  never  stepp'd, — 
His  yarn  as  light,  his  laugh  as  loud, 

As  though  no  maidens  wept. 
He  hears  with  no  remorse,  regret, 

That  when  all  hope  forsook  them, 
They  threw  themselves — in  Hymen's  net. 

And  honest  landsmen  took  them  ; 
This  is  not  well — sure  'lis  not  well ; 

Such  hearts  can  never  prove 
The  true  and  lasting  joys  that  dwell 

In  friendship  or  in  love. 
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Though  partings  give  tliem  no  distress, 

And  farewell  words  no  pain, 
They  cannot  linow  the  blissfulnesi 

Of  meeting  once  ajain. 
Earth  holds  no  meaner  things  than  they, 

With  cold  and  selfish  hearts, 
Who  smile  unmoved,  while  joys  decay, 

And  hope's  last  gleam  departs 
From  faithful  breasts,  where  love  for  them 

Till  life's  last  throb,  shall  burn 
Like  the  living  light  of  a  brilliant  gem 

Within  a  funeral  urn. 

Be  it  not  thus  with  thee,  my  friend, — 

Let  them  not  say  that  thou 
Art  changing  as  the  waves  that  blend 

Beneath  thy  vesstl's  prow. 
Let  them  not  say,  despite  thine  air 

Of  truth  and  manly  pride. 
Thou  art  fickle  as  the  winds  that  bear 

That  vessel  o'er  the  tide; 
But  let  the  memory  often  rise. 

And  check  thou  not  its  power. 
Of  those  thou  hssl  professed  to  prize 

In  friendship's  sunny  hour  ; 
Let  faces  of  the  tried  and  true, 

At  morn,  at  noon,  at  even. 
Gaze  at  thee  from  the  waters  blue. 

And  down  on  thee  from  heaven. 
Though  leagues  divide,  though  oceans  roll 

Between  their  waves  of  brine, 
The  magnetism  of  the  soul 

Shall  draw  their  hearts  to  thine. 
And  when  the  fierce  storm  winds  are  heard. 

Like  spirits  lost  to  rave, 
And  when  thy  vessel,  like  a  bird. 

Flies  frightened  o'er  the  wave  ; 
When  long  and  loud  the  thunders  roar, 

When  bends  the  stately  mast. 
And  stoutest  hearts  are  bowed  before 

The  fury  of  the  blast ; 
Then  shalt  thou  know,  prayers  earnest,  warm, 

For  thee  shall  rise  on  high. 
Till  God's  own  arm  shall  stay  the  storm, 

And  clear  the  clouded  sky. 

New  Brighton,  June,  1844. 


TO  ONE  FAR  AWAY. 


BY     MISS     E.     A.     EVANS 


I  LOOK  upon  fhe  dancing  waves — 
They  gaily  seek  a  southern  sea  ; 

Perhaps  they  yet  may  meet  thy  gaze. — 
Then  wilt  thou,  dearest,  think  of  me  ? 

The  soft  wind  plays  amid  my  hair. 
And  whispers  of  a  southern  clime; 

Thrice  welcome  is  that  blessed  air. 
Perchance  it  once  cooled  cheek  of  thine. 

And  e'en  the  radiant  orbs  of  night 
I  bless,  as  slow  they  fade  away ; 

Haply  they  too  may  meet  thy  sight, 
Ere  rises  fair  the  roseate  day. 


STANTON'S  REPORTS. 

Reports  op  Cases  argued  and  decided  in 
THE  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Ohio, 
IN  Bank.  Edmin  M.  Stanton,  Reporter.  Vol. 
12—1844. 

This  volume  of  the  Ohio  Reports  is  a  valuable 
atidition  to  the  jurisprudence  of  our  youthful  State. 
In  noticing  these  Reports,  we  shall  confine  our- 
selves to  such  cases  reported,  as  are  of  interest  to 
the  people,  in  that  they  affect  their  business  rela- 
tions. We  shall  note  the  decisions  in  the -alpha- 
betical order  of  the  branches  of  law  to  which  they 
relate. 

As  to  Actions. — An  action  is  a  legal  formula 
by  which  justice  is  done  to  suitors.  There  are 
nine  actions,  viz. :  Assumpsit,  Debt,  Covenant, 
Trespass,  Trover,  Detinue,  Replevin,  Case,  and 
Ejectment,  besides  several  subsidiary  writs — such 
as  Scire  Facias,  Mandamus,  Qiio  Warranto,  <^c. 
On  this  branch  we  shall  note  the  following  deci- 
sions in  this  volume. 

1.  "  Upon  the  question,  whether  the  action  of 
debt  on  simple  contract,  not  barred  by  the 
statutes  of  limitation  of  1804  and  '10,  is  barred 
by  either  of  the  statutes  of  1824,  '26,  or  '31, 
when  the  cause  of  action  arose  previous  to 
1824,  ihe  Judges  were  equally  divided.  That 
such  action  is  not  barred,  is  the  effect  of  this 
division." 

"  No  State  shall  pass  any  law  impairing  the  ob- 
ligation of  contracts,"  says  the  U.  S.  Constitu- 
tion. In  our  opinion,  causes  of  action,  accruing 
previously  to  making  a  statute  of  limitations,  cannot 
be  affected  by  it.  We  cannot  subscribe  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Court,  that  laws  affecting  only  the 
remedy  for  the  breach  of  contract,  do  not  im- 
pair its  obUgation.  According  to  this  principle, 
the  State  may  make  such  laws  with  regard  to  the 
recovery  of  claims,  as  will  render  them  worthless. 

2.  "  Whenever  it  appears,  in  the  progress  of  a 
trial,  that  the  plaintiff  has  no  right  of  action, 
the  Court  may  direct  a  nonsuit." 

Although  this  may  be  the  law,  yet  we  beheve 
that  suitors  and  their  counsel  know  most  about 
the  facts  and  law  of  their  cases ;  and  safety  de- 
mands that  the  Court  should  withhold  decision  un- 
til they  have  heard  the  whole  matter.  It  is  folly 
to  talk  of  saving  time  when  justice  is  at  stake. 

3.  "Scire  facias  maybe  maintained  before  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace  against  a  Constable,  for  a 
false  return  upon  mesne  as  well  as  final  pro- 
cess." 

4.  "A  writ  of  mandamus  will  lie  against  an 
officer  vested  with  discretionary  power,  who 
refuses  to  act,  and  also  against  an  officer  who 
refuses  to  perform  a  merely  ministerial  duty." 
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5.  "  The  statute  allowing  a  joint  action  to  be 
maintained  by  banks  against  the  drawer  and 
endorser  of  bills  of  exchange,  applies  as  well 
to  foreign  corporations  as  to  those  created  by 
the  laws  of  this  State." 

6.  "  Where  several  persons  execute  a  bond, 
some  as  principals,  and  others  as  sureties,  at 
the  same  time,  upon  the  same  consideration, 
and  for  the  same  purpose,  the  instrument  tak- 
ing effect  by  a  single  delivery,  they  are  in  law 
joint  obligors,  and  may  be  sued  as  such.  It  is 
immaterial  in  what  form  or  on  what  particular 
part  of  the  instrument  the  signatures  are  af- 
fixed." 

7.  "  The  detention,  arrest,  and  conviction  of 
a  felon,  or  the  discovery  and  return  of  stolen 
money,  is,  in  general,  a  good  consideration  to 
sustain  a  promise  of  reward." 

Public  policy  undoubtedly  makes  this  decision 
good  law,  but  it  seems  too  much  like  giving  money 
to  induce  people  to  do  their  duty.  It  is  as  much 
the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  exert  himself  in  bringing 
felons  to  punishment,  as  it  is  his  duty  to  obey  the 
laws.  That  man  would  be  laughed  out  of  Court, 
who  should  attempt  to  bring  an  action  for  the  re- 
covery of  money  promised  him  on  consideration 
that  he  would  not  violate  the  laws. 

Amercement. — 1.  "  The  judgment  against 
a  sheriff,  amerced  for  neglect  to  execute  final 
process,  should  include  the  amount  of  the  ori- 
ginal judgment,  interest  thereon,  costs,  and 
ten  per  centum  on  the  whole  sum  thus  made 
up." 

2.  "A  judgment  in  amercement  draws  inter- 
est as  other  judgments  until  paid." 

Appraisement. — 1.  "Where  lands  subject  to  a 
mortgage  are  sold  under  a  decree  of  foreclosure, 
the  emblements  of  the  lessee  are  protected, 
and  do  not  pass  to  a  purchaser  under  the  de- 
cree." 

2.  "Where  lands  are  valued  for  judgment 
sale,  the  value  of  the  annual  crops  is  not  in- 
cluded in  the  estimate." 

3.  The  debtor's  rights  can  be  secured  only, 
by  regarding  the  annual  crops  as  personalty, 
requiring  separate  levy." 

J^otes,  Bills,  Bonds. —  1.  "In  a  suit  against  one 
on  a  joint  obligation,  a  co-obligor,  although 
not  sued,  cannot  be  called  as  a  witness  for  the 
plaintiff  to  prove  the  execution  of  the  instru- 
ment." 

2.  "Where  one  who  is  a  member  of  two 
firms,  borrows  for  the  use  of  one  firm,  money  be- 
longing to  the  other,  and  gives  in  the  name  of 
one  firm,  his  promissory  note,  payable  to  a  mem- 
ber of  the  other  firm,  the  payee  of  the  note 
may  sue  and  recover  upon  the  instrument  at 
law." 

3.  "  An  accountable  receipt  is  equivalent  in 
legal  effect  to  a  note."     See  also  action  5. 

4.  "  When  a  sheriff  absconds  with  money 
collected  on  execution,  having  previously  made 
tender  to  the  party  entitled,  who  refused  to 
receive  it,  such  tender  and  refusal  are  no  de- 
fence to  the  sheriff's  securities  in  a  suit  on  his 
official  bond."     See  also  action  6. 


Chancery. — The  main  difference  between  a 
court  of  Law  and  a  court  of  Chancery,  is,  that  the 
latter  takes  cognizance  of  those  causes,  wherein 
"  full,  adequate,  and  complete  remedy"  cannot  be 
obtained  in  a  court  of  Law.  In  Law  the  par- 
ties cannot  testify,  but  in  Chancery,  the  parties 
may  be  compelled  to  answer  under  oath,  to  all  the 
facts  of  the  case. 

Chancery  will  grant  relief  in  cases  of  fraud,  acci- 
dent, mistake,  breach  of  trust,  &c.  It  will  also 
compel  performance  of  a  contract,  when  damages 
at  Law  will  not  repair  the  real  damage  arising 
from  its  non-perfonnance. 

The  proceedings  are  commenced  by  filing  a  Bill 
stating  the  grievance  and  asking  redress.  A  jury 
is  not  a  part  of  this  court  except  when  the  validity 
of  a  will  is  contested.  The  court,  however,  can 
send  an  issue  of  fact  to  the  jury  at  discretion. 

1.  "A  Court  of  Equity  will  not  compel  the 
specific  performance  of  a  contract  in  favor  of 
one  who  has  not  been  diligent  in  performing 
his  own  part  of  the  contract." 

2.  "  The  laches  of  a  vendee  will  prevent  a 
Court  of  Equity  from  interfering  to  compel 
specific  performance  in  his  favor." 

3.  "  A  court  of  Chancery  will  not  refuse  to 
compel  a  specific  execution  of  a  contract  in 
favor  of  the  vendee,  on  the  ground  of  inade- 
quacy of  price,  where  the  vendor,  after  making 
the  contract  with  full  knowledge  of  the  facts, 
had  refused  to  rescind, and  held  on  to  a  part  of 
the  purchase  money." 

4.  "  Where  both  parties  have  dealt  with 
equal  means  of  knowledge,  the  court  will  not 
presume  the  consideration  inadequate." 

5.  "  A  court  of  Equity  will  not  interfere  to 
abate  a  private  nuisance,  unless  the  person 
seeking  its  aid  has  established  the  right  and 
the  facts  in  a  suit  at  law." 

6.  "  Equity  will  not  interfere  when  the  da- 
mages are  of  a  trifling  or  merely  nominal  cha- 
racter, unless  to  prevent  permanent  injury,  or 
entire  ruin  of  property." 

The  prerogative  of  Chancery  is  to  do  justice  in 
all  cases  beyond  the  power  of  a  court  of  Law.  She 
rises  sublimely  above  its  technicalities  and  narrow 
limits,  and  spreads  her  broad  ^gis  over  all,  whe- 
ther male  or  female,  high  or  low,  rich,  or  poor, 
young  or  old.  Whoever  approaches  her  sanctu- 
ary with  "  clean  hands,"  can  find  redress  for  any 
wrong.  The  student  who  studies  her  precepts, 
cannot  fail  to  love  the  right  and  improve  his  quali- 
ties, if  he  appreciates  their  true  spirit. 

Corporations. — 1.  "Foreign  corporations,  su- 
ing in  the  courts  of  this  State,  must  prove  their 
corporate  capacity." 

Estates. — I.  "It  is  doubtful  whether  permanent 
leasehold  estates  are  to  be  considered  as  per- 
Eonalty  or  realty." 
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Forcible  Entry  and  Detainer. — 1.  "A  purchaser 
at  tax  sale  cannot  obtain  possession  by  proceed- 
ing under  the  act  for  forcible  entry  and  de- 
tainer." 

Husband  and  Wife. — 1.  "The  freehold  of  a 
husband  in  his  wife's  land,  may  be  sold  on  ex- 
ecution against  the  husband." 

2.  "The  legal  settlement  of  a  husband  draws 
to  it  the  legal  settlement  of  the  wife.  She  can 
acquire  no  legal  settlement  elsewhere,  neither 
by  marriage  with  an  adulterer,  nor  by  actual 
residence." 

3.  "A  married  woman  can  only  be  divested 
of  her  estate  during  coverture  in  the  manner 
pointed  out  by  statute." 

4.  "The  statute  providing  for  the  incum- 
brance or  conveyance  of  lands  of  a  married 
woman,  must  be  strictly  pursued." 

5.  "The  Legislature  has  not  power  to  make 
laws  that  shall  pass  the  land  of  a  married  wo- 
man by  an  instrument  not  binding  upon  her  at 
the  time  of  its  execution." 

6.  "The  curative  acts  rendering  valid  the  im- 
perfect acknowledgment  of  deeds  by  a  mar- 
ried woman,  are  void." 

7.  "  A  certificate  of  acknowledgment  to  a 
deed  by  husband  and  wife,  stating  that  she 
was  examined  "according  to  law,,"  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  bar  ker  of  dower  after  her  husband's 
death." 

"  To  bar  the  wife  of  dower  after  the  hus- 
band's death,  the  certificate  of  acknowledge- 
ment must  show  upon  its  face  what  acts  were 
done,  so  that  the  court  may  see  that  the  statute 
was  complied  with." 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  legislature  does  not 
give  the  wife  more  independence  in  the  manage- 
ment of  her  own  property.  All  our  laws  relating  to 
the  rights  of  i\ie  feme  convert,  partake  too  much 
of  the  spirit  of  barbarous  times,  when  the  true 
sphere  of  woman  was  not  understood.  A  woman 
may  possess  a  large  estate  of  real  and  personal 
property,  and  before  a  twelfth  month  shall  have 
passed  after  her  marriage,  she  may  be  left  without 
a  home  or  a  penny,  so  long  as  the  husband  lives. 
The  law  gives  all  her  personalty,  of  which  she  is, 
or  may  be  in  possession,  and  also  the  entire  con- 
trol of  her  realty  to  the  husband  while  he  lives. 

The  rights  of  woman  are  annihilated  at  the  mar- 
riage altar. 

Interest. — 1.  "  In  an  action  upon  a  renewed 
note  into  which  illegal  interest  has  been  incor- 
porated, the  consideration  may  be  inquired  into 
and  the  illegal  interest  deducted,  in  all  cases 
except  where  there  has  been  a  voluntary  and 
full  liquidation  and  payment  of  interest  be- 
tween the  parties." 

2  "An  agreement  between  a  bank  and  con- 
tractors on  the  public  works  to  make  a  loan  to 
the  state,  and  charge  the  contractors  5  per  cent, 
commission,  is  an  illegal  shift  and  device  by 
the  bank  to  obtain  more  than  6  per  cent,  inter- 
est and  cannot  be  recovered.  But  if  the  con- 
tractors pay  the  commission  they  are  \npari  de- 
licto, and  cannot  recover  it  back." 


It  is  an  inquiry  worthy  the  attention  of  all  legis- 
lators, whether  the  temptation  which  the  usury 
laws  hold  out  to  the  violation  of  good  faith,  does 
not  more  than  counterbalance  all  the  good  that  can 
result  therefrom.  They  are  said  to  be  laws  for  the 
'■restraint  of  avarice."  This  is  a  false  basis,  for 
avarice  can  only  be  restrained  by  moral  means. 
Laws  hke  those  of  Dro.co,  written  in  blood,  may 
put  the  avaricious  in  fear,  but  they  cannot  root  the 
passion  from  the  heart. 

It  is  also  said,  that  the  poor  are  sometimes  op- 
pressed by  the  covetous  and  these  laws  are  for  their 
relief  True,but  he  who  has  money  to  lend  will 
exact  what  he  deems  its  value,  or  make  it  availa- 
ble in  some  other  sphere.  Hence  the  man  whose 
necessities  compel  him  to  borrow,  must  promise 
either  to  pay  the  rate  demanded  or  not  borrow. 
He  must  then  labor  under  one  of  three  difficulties, 
either  remain  embarrassed,  pay  exorbitant  interest, 
or  violate  his  promise  and  damn  his  honor,  until 
a  more  generous  spirit  shall  actuate  those  possess- 
ing the  ability  to  relieve  their  distressed  brethren. 

Reputation  is  as  valuable  as  bread,  and  the  true 
MAN  will  dispense  with  the  latter  before  he  will  con- 
sent to  rob  liimself  of  the  former.  There  is  no 
danger  of  the  starvation  of  any  person  in  this 
country,  for  the  people  are  bound  to  provide  for 
the  subsistence  of  all  who  cannot  feed  themselves, 
and  for  the  good  education  of  their  children.  The 
man  is  a  knave  who  promises  to  do  that  which  he 
intends  not  to  perform.  The  usury  laws  are  ma- 
king rascals  every  hour  they  exist,  because  under 
the  sovereign  authority  of  the  State,  they  salve  the 
consciences  of  those  who  would  not  otherwise  do 
wrong.  Should  legislators  say  to  the  people,  'j-ou 
may  promise  to  pay  more  than  6  per  centum  as  of- 
ten as  you  choose',  but  we  invite  you  to  discard  all 
such  agreements  1  Is  money  the primum  mobile  of 
our  law-makers'?  and  do  they  consider  honor  as 
nothing  when  contrasted  with  the  "almighty  dol- 
lar 7"  Is  integrity  measured  by  dollars  and  cents  1 
Is  trash  worth  more  than  the  dignity  of  a  good 
character!  What  honest  man  would  not  choose 
to  pick  the  bones  the  rich  man  leaves  rather  than 
violate  his  faith.  The  legislature,  then,  holds  out 
temptation  to  vice,  and  offers  a  reward  for  dis- 
honesty. If  a  man  makes  an  agreement  with  his 
neighbor,  let  not  the  sanctity  of  the  law  adorn  the 
breach.  All  wrong  legislation  never  fails  to  be 
eloquently  immoral. 

1.  "A  Justice  of  the  Peace  is  not  bound  to 
issue  an  execution  without  special  order  of  the 
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judgment  creditor,  until  the  time  allowed  for 
putting  in  bail  for  stay  of  execution  has  expired. 
But  when  the  time  for  putting  in  bail  has  expir- 
ed he  must  issue  execution  without  special  or- 
der." 

Landlord  and  Tenant — 1."  Where  a  landlord 
would  enforce  a  forfeiture  of  a  lease  for  non- 
payment of  rent,  the  exact  rent  due,  must  be 
demanded  before  sunset  of  the  day  when  due, 
on  the  land,  at  the  most  notorious  place." 

See  also  appraisement  1. 

Lien. — I.  "Seamen  have  a  lien  upon  steam- 
boats and  other  water-craft  for   their   wages." 

Officer — 1.  "It  is  an  indictable  offence  in  pub- 
lic officers  to  exact  and  receive  any  thing  more 
for  the  performance  of  their  legal  duty  than  the 
fees  allowed  by  statute." 

Statute  of  Limitations. — 1.  "The  plea  of  the 
statute  of  limitations  is  a  defence  not  to  be  fa- 
vored." 

This  statute  we  also  regard  as  immoral,  and 
therefore  wrong.  It  fixes  a  time  beyond  which 
claims  cannot  be  prosecuted.  Its  premise  that 
"all  who  have  claims  shall  prosecute  them  with- 
in a  reasonable  time,"  is  false,  for  it  is  made  the 
predicate  of  an  erroneous  proposition,  viz.  that 
the  debtor  is  not  morally  bound  to  pay  his  debts 
without  being  demanded  to  do  so  by  the  creditor. 
We  maintain  that  the  creditor  is  not  bound  to  de- 
mand his  claims  witliin  any  space  of  time,  and  if 
the  debtor  does  not  pay  his  debts  within  a  reason- 
ble  time,  the  fault  is  his,  and  the  creditor  can  right- 
fully prosecute  whenever  it  may  please  him.  Vil- 
lains we  grant  may  sometimes  delay  prosecuting 
an  unjust  claim  until  witnesses  are  dead,  and  then 
by  the  absence  of  testimony,  cheat  their  neighbors. 
The  same  consequences  may  also  result  from  delay 
on  the  part  of  the  debtor  ;  and  inasmuch  as  he  is 
under  obligation  to  pay,  while  the  creditor  is  not 
bound  to  demand,  the  reason  is  against  the  statute 
in  question. 

Not  only  is  this  statute  erected  upon  a  false 
foundation,  but  its  influence  on  the  public  mind  is 
injurious.  How  does  it  operatel  Instead  of  promp- 
ting integrity,  punctuality  and  fidelity  as  all  laws 
should  do,  it  cuts  asunder  these  stroncrest  licra- 
ments  which  can  bind  together  in  harmony  the 
business  operations  of  the  country.  It  instructs 
the  people  that  if  the  creditor  does  not  demand  his 
claim  it  need  not  be  paid,  and  hence,  by  destroy- 
ing punctuality  induces  dishonesty.  No  laws 
should  be  enacted  which  are  not  demanded  by  the 
most  clearly  defined  justice,  else  their  operation, 
though  scarcely  apparent  from  a  hasty  glance, 
will  be  powerfully  pernicious. 

L.  A.    H. 


INGRAHAM'S  LAST  WORK. 

"  Tlie  MidsJiipman,  or  the  Corvette  and  Brigan- 
tine."  A  Tale  of  Sea  and  Land.  By  J.  H. 
Ingraham.  F.  Gleason,  Pubhsher,  Boston. — 
Cincinnati,  Robinson  &  Jones,  Main  street. 

Ingraham  has  written  a  great  deal  upon  subjects 
of  which  comparatively  he  knows  nothing.  We 
are  not  aware  whether  Mr.  I.  be  "  travelled"  or 
not,  but  this  we  have  oflen  noted ;  he  depends 
far  more  upon  his  powerful  and  flowery  imagi- 
nation for  scenic  description,  than  upon  his  know- 
ledge of  nature,  if  indeed  he.  is  blessed  with  any. 
The  "  Corsair  of  Casco  Bay"  lately  issued,  was  a 
complete  failure  in  this  respect,  as  no  sailor  could 
read  it  without  having  all  interest  destro)'ed  by 
his  repeated  impossibilities  and  blunders.  He 
ought  never  to  attempt  a  nautical  story  again, 
until  he  takes  a  few  cruises  on  blue  water,  and 
learns  "the  ropes."  His  writings  read  far  better 
to  a  landsman  than  a  seaman,  inasmuch  as  things 
which  to  the  latter  are  ruinous  faults,  are  to  the 
former  blind  letters.  However,  the  work  before 
us  is  not  entirely  devoid  of  intere.st,  though  to- 
our  mind  it  contains  rather  too  much  improbabi- 
lity, and  perhaps  is  too  highly  tinted  with  "  the 
horrible."  The  hero  of  the  story,  Mr.  "Frank 
Winters,"  in  returning  home  from  college,  dis- 
covers a  young  lady  (beautiful  of  course)  engaged 
in  trout-fishing  "  under  a  bridge,"  and  at  once 
falls  into  the  open  meshes  of  Cupid's  net.  The 
author  manages  with  peculiar  ingenuity  to  give 
his  readers  a  ludicro-poetical  description  of  the 
heroine, — but  here  it  is  in  his  own  language. 

"  He  (ie.  Frank)  slowly  turned  from  the  river 
side,  and  ascending  the  bank  to  the  bridge,  was 
about  to  remount  his  horse,  when  he  saw  one  of 
his  mother's  hired  farm  men  advancing  with  a 
yoke  of  oxen. 

"  '  Ah,  mister  Frank,  I  am  plaguy  glad  to  see 
you  back  again,'  said  the  man,  touching  the 
brim  of  his  old  white  hat.  '  The  old  lady  is 
looking  for  you  every  pesky  minute!  You've 
grown  tall  since  you  were  last  home,  mister 
Frank!' 

"  '  Who  was  that  beautiful  young  lady,  Ca- 
leb?' asked  the  young  heir  of  '  Meadow  Farm,' 
without  heeding  his  remark. 

"'Faith!  I  havn't  seen  any  young  lady,  sir, 
'cept  the  darter  of  the  mill-right  I  met  away 
back.    She 's  got  red  hair  and  a  snaggle  tooth !' 

"'You  are  a  fool,  Caleb!  I  mean  her  who 
was  in  the  boat.' 

"  '  I  didn't  see  no  purty  gal  in  a  boat,  sir!' 

"  'No,  you  didn't,'  he  answered,  recollecting 
himself,    and   speaking    more   calmly.      'But 
there  was  one  here  just  now,  fishing  in   the 
pool  in  the  brook   there,   beneath  that  syca-  . 
more  I' 
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"  'Oh,  aye!'  answered  Caleb,  with  a  look  of 
intelligence.  'Whoa!  who-o-oh!  ye  old  tor- 
ments? can't  ye  keep  quiet  without  hooking 
one  anuther!'  and  inflicting  a  kick  upon  one 
of  his  oxen,  and  hitting  the  other  over  the 
head  with  his  goad,  he  added,  'was  it  a  green 
skift  she  was  in?' 

"'Yes.' 

"'Had  she  curly  hair,  just  the  color  of  a  ha- 
zlenut  in  sunshine?' 

" '  Precisely.' 

"  '  Had  she  eyes  the  color  of  her  hair,  only  a 
diamond  sparklin'  rite  in  the  middle  of  each?' 

ill  Yes.' 

"  '  Did  her  hand  look  like  butter  cream  V 

"'Yes.  Who  is  she?'  he  demanded,  laugh- 
ing. 

*"Wall,  prehaps  I  can  guess!  Did  she  smile 
just  as  you  've  seen  the  moonlight  glimpse 
over  the  water  when  the  wind  stirred  it  the 
softest  bit  in  the  world?' 

'"Who  is,  she,  Caleb  ?' 

'"Wall,  did  she  wear  a  white  gownd,  master 
Frank?'  asked  the  poetical  Caleb. 

"'Yes,  man  of  words!  Do  you  know  any 
thing  about  her?' 

"'Guess  I  do,  master  Frank!'  answered  Ca- 
leb, crossing  one  foot  over  the  other,  and  rest- 
ing his  chin  easily  on  his  goad.  'Do  you  see 
that  are  big  house  on  t'other  side  o'  the  water?' 

'"Grove  Lawn!  Yes.  She  lives  there!  I 
knew  it!  I  was  satisfied  she  could  belong  no 
where  else  in  this  vicinity.  Besides,  I  saw  her 
land  on  the  ground  and  proceed  towards  the 
house.' 

"'She  lives  there  with  her  father?' 

'"And  who  is  he?  My  mother  wrote  me 
that  a  naval  officer  of  rank  had  taken  the 
house.     Who  is  he?' 

"'Commodore  EUingwood,  they  call  him. 
He  is  a  fine  old  bluft'  man, — swears  by  the 
main  top — has  a  spey-glass  in  his  buffalo' — 

"'Buffalo?' 

'  "  Cupalo — I  never  can  get  the  hanged  thing 
right !  He  smokes  a  Turk's  pipe,  and  sleeps  in 
a  bannock  swung  between  two  posts  instead  of 
a  bed.' 

'"  A  hammock  you  mean,  Caleb.' 

'"Wall,  it's  tantamount  to  the  same  thing. 
He  never  rides,  but  always  sails.  If  he  goes  to 
Portsmouth  to  Church,  he  must  go  in  his  boat. 
He's  got  a  old  maid  sister  lives  with  him  and 
this  darter,  and  old  Ben,  a  double  fisted  tar  as 
calls  hims,4f  his  vallyshamy,  and  tliat 's  all 
the  family,  'cept  two  hired  gals  and  a  hired 
man,  and  a  shaggy  Newfoundlan'  dog  as  is  al- 
ways with  the  Commydore,  and  a  little  Injun 
Hottentot  boy,  the  color  o'  lasses,  he  brought 
home  with  him  from  the  other  eend  of  the 
airth!' 

'"And  this  young  lady,  does  she  often  sail 
alone?' 

•"She  is  just  like  a  duck  to  love  the  water. 
Mister  Frank!     I  never  go  by  here   of  a  pleas- 
ant arternoon,  I  don't  see  her  a  fishin'  or  rowin' 
or  swim  mi  n  !' 
"  'Swimming?' 

" '  Lord  yes  she  swims  like  a  Mermaid !  She 
has  a  long  brownish  kind  o'  gown  she  wears, 
and  I've  seen  her  walk  straight  into  the  water 
jist  as  if  she  was  going  down  to  be  baptised. 


then  swim  out  and  round,  and  the  Newfound- 
land dog  with  her,  and  splash  the  water,  and 
she  would  laugh  jist  like  a  whole  tree  full  o' 
robins,  it  was  music  to  hear  her!  Then  she 
did'nt  know  I  was  watching  her  through  the 
trees;  coz  she  generally  takes  just  at  twilight 
to  play  in  the  water,  when  people  don't  pass 
along  this  lone  road  much.  I  reckon  she  is 
a  chip  of  the  old  block!' 

"  '  Does  he  swim?' 

" '  No,  I  guess  he  's  afraid  he  'd  take  in  wa- 
ter. They  say  he  's  mity  fond  o'  brandy,  and 
I  guess  he  is  by  the  color  o'  his  nose,  and  the 
funny  way  he  has  lookin'  out  o'  his  eyes.' 

"'Does  he  have  many  visiters?'  nervously 
inquired  Frank,  who  began  to  think  among 
young  officers  the  lovely  fisher  might  have 
some  favored  youth. 

"'Not  many,  and  them's  all  captains  and 
lieutenants,  and  sich  like.  They  say  he  don't 
let  any  man  visit  him  that  can't  tell  every  rope 
in  the  ship  from  the  atern  railin'  to  the  quarter 
deck  jib-boom !' 

"'I  don't  think  there  are  such  ropes  in  a 
ship,  Caleb,'  laughingly  said  Frank,  who,  born 
within  two  miles  of  a  naval  station,  was  pretty 
well  versed  in  such  matters. 

"  Wall,  p'raps  thar  beant,  it's  only  what  they 
tell !'  said  Caleb,  a  little  discomfited.  '  Gee  up ! 
hull-line!  why  doant  you  hull-line,  I  tell  ye  I 
Good  night,  mister  Frank.  It's  gettin  on  to 
sort  o'  laterish,  and  I've  got  to  haul  a  drag  o' 
stun  back  to  the  farm  afore  dark.' 

"Thus  speaking,  Caleb  drove  his  oxen  for- 
ward across  the  bridge,  wliile  Frank  rode  on 
homeward,  not  at  a  fast  pace  like  one  long  ab- 
sent, but  flinging  the  reins  over  his  horse's 
neck,  he  let  him  walk  along  the  wooded  road 
which  led  toward  the  homestead  of  Meadow 
Farm.  It  was  in  this  ride  from  the  bridge 
homeward  that  he  resolved  to  becom,e  a  mid- 
shipman! Love  sent  law  by  the  board,  and 
Vattel  and  Bowditch  were  to  take  the  place  of 
Coke  and  Blackstone!  How  determinedly,  on 
reaching  home,  he  carried  this  resolution  into 
effect,  this  has  already  been  seen." 

Frank,  after  getting  an  introduction,  (accidental 
and  romantic  of  course,)  receives  orders  to  sea, 
and  after  a  parting  illustrated  with  moonlight 
and  tears,  sets  sail  for  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
thence  proceeds  to  the  Mediterranean  station, 
where  he  feels  his  dignity  insulted  by  some  lan- 
guage used  towards  hun  by  his  superior  officer. 
Frank  resigns  to  make  himself  a  gentleman, 
and  place  himself  on  an  equality  with  the  in- 
sulting officer,  so  as  to  gain  the  meeting  that 
honor,  (the  bloody  minded  jade)  requirse.  He 
wounds  the  officer,  and  immediately  thereafler 
hies  to  Paris  with  a  vicious  and  rascally  ship- 
mate, where  he  becomes  a  dissipated  and  despe- 
rate gambler,  meeting  many  changes,  sometimes 
receiving  remittances  from  his  widowed  mother, 
who  is  ignorant  of  his  base  conduct,  and  again 
pawning  his  jewelry  to  raise  meann  to  visit  the 
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gambling  table.  Here,  after  he  had  lost  all  but 
his  last  Napoleon,  "  luck"  changes,  and  with 
strange  success  he  goes  on  winning,  doubling 
his  stakes  each  time,  until  at  the  seventeenth  suc- 
cessful bet  he  finds  himself  winner  of  f(nir  hun- 
dred thousand  francs,  (what  a  fortune  to  start  a 
a  magazine  upon,)  and  the  owner  of  "  the  bank." 
We  had  forgotten  to  state  that  the  bank  was 
owned,  and  the  cards  dealt,  by  a  beautiful  young 
lady,  who  had  hitherto  been  invincible  in  her 
game,  our  author  wisely  accounting  for  it,  by  the 
fascinations  of  her  unequalled  charms.  Our  hero 
having  won  her  last  sous,  she  hands  it  over  to 
him,  and  at  once  stabs  herself  with  a  golden  dag- 
ger, and  falling  into  the  arms  of  an  attendant  houri, 
in  true  tragical  style,  is  borne  off,  not  however  till 
the  gold  and  bank  bills  are  sprinkled  with  pas- 
sion drops  of  ruddy  hue  from  her  '"  snowy  bo- 
som !" 

After  this  dreadful  scene,  the  fortunate  gamester 
declares  that  he  will  not  touch  the  blood-stained 
gold,  and  staking  it  all  upon  a  single  card,  with 
another  banker,  loses  every  sous,  except  a  5000 
franc  note  which  his  comrade  unperceived  ab- 
stracts from  the  heap.  He  now  receives  a  letter 
stating  that  his  mother  had  made  great  sacrifices 
to  remit  moneys  to  him,  nearly  ruining  herself  by 
doing  so,  and  her  agent  refuses  to  honor  his  draft. 
He  receives  at  the  same  time  a  letter  from  '  Grace 
Ellingwood,'  which  recalls  him  to  a  sense  of  his 
duty.  He  embarks  for  home  in  a  brigantine,  in 
which  he  is  per.suaded  to  go  by  his  villanous 
friend  "  Ellis,"  who  has  already  laid  and  put  in 
preparation  plans  for  capturing  the  brigantine, 
and  turning  her  into  a  pirate.  In  this  '  Ellis'  finally 
succeeds  after  a  desperate  fight,  in  which  the  cap- 
tain and  mate  are  killed  by  the  crew  whom  Ellis 
had  corrupted,  and  Frank  himself,  after  a  despe- 
rate resistance,  is  overpowered  and  confined. — 
Ellis  runs  his  craft  into  Gibraltar,  and  (the  au- 
thor don't  tell  us  how,)  succeeds  in  manning  her 
with  forty  or  fifty  desperadoes,  (the  usual  pirati- 
cal mixture  of  all  nations,)  soon  after  setting  out 
upon  a  cruise  in  which  he  becomes  so  celebrated 
that  the  U.  S.  ship  Concord,  (Frank's  old  ship,) 
is  sent  in  chase.  The  man  of  war  discovers  the 
pirate,  but  is  too  late  to  get  the  honor  of  the 
capture,  which  has  already  been  made  by  Frank 
and  a  juvenile  Ethiopian,  who  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  pirates  having  become  drunk,  and 
shut  the  hatches  down  upon  all  but  four  or  five, 
whom  they  slav.     Frank  is  made  a  lieutenant   in 


the  U.  S.  Navy  for  his  gallantry,  and  in  the  end 
marries  Miss  "  Grace,"  much  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  red-nosed  old  Commodore. 

The  author  leaves  us  in  the  dark  on  one  sub- 
ject, which  to  our  nautical  matter-of-fact  mind,  is 
unpardonable.  He  does  not  inform  us  whether 
the  captors,  Frank  and  the  little  darkie,  received 
the  prize  money,  or  the  crew  of  the  man-of-war 
which  carried  her  into  port.  We  hope  Mr.  I. 
will  be  more  particular  next  time. 

The  characters  of  Commodore  Ellingwood  and 
his  right-hand  man  "  Ben,"  are  entirely  over- 
drawn. Mr.  Ingraham's  acquaintance  with  the 
character  of  our  naval  officers  must  indeed  be 
limited,  to  cause  him  to  draw  such  false  and  in- 
correct portraitures  as  these.  He  has  imitated 
Marryatt's  style  of  illustrating  the  character  of 
naval  officers,  by  a  set  of  vulgar  phrases  that  are 
not  even  heard  on  the  forecastle ;  and  he  seems 
to  think  that  because  a  man  has  made  his  home 
on  the  ocean,  he  cannot  afterwards  speak  good, 
or  even  intelligible  English.  Since  writing  this 
brief  notice,  we  have  been  informed  by  a  friend, 
cognizant  of  the  fact,  that  all  the  practical  know- 
ledge that  Mr.  Ingraham  possesses  of  the  sea, 
was  gathered  in  a  trip  trom  New-York  to  New- 
Orleans,  which  generally  occupies  from  twelve 
to  eighteen  days.  We  should  have  judged  so 
from  reading  the  nautical  portions  of  his  works, 
and  we  would  also  opine  that  he  made  a  very 
poor  use  of  his  time  during  that  voyage  ;  but  we 
will  not  be  severe  upon  him,  for  the  milk  of  hu- 
man kindness  would  fain  have  us  believe  that 
the  poor  man  was  "  sea-sick"  all  the  waj'.  Our 
author  would  have  flourished  during  the  times 
when  the  "Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments," 
the  "  Three  Spaniards,"  and  other  similar  works 
were  in  vogue  ;  for  all  readers  must  acknowledge 
his  imaginative  power,  which  is  his  chief  fault : 
it  ever  carries  him  far  beyond  nature.  We  shall 
now  heave  to,  and  wait  for  Mr.  I.'s  next  work, 
which  with  all  due  modesty  we  hope  to  find  im- 
proved and  benefitted  by  this  candid  expression 
of  our  opinion. 


E.    Z.   C.    J. 


p.  S.  Mr.  Ingraham  has  already  got  another 
work  adrift,  since  the  above  was  written.  It  is 
entitled  "  The  Miseries  of  Nev:- York."  He  seems 
to  understand  the  ^miserere'  part  very  well,  as 
every  reader  will  acknowledge,  who  will  borrow 
sufficient  patience  to  peruse  it. 
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KILLING  A  WHALE. 


BY     J.     ROSS     BROWNE. 


We  were  running  down  the  Aldabra  islands, 
with  a  fine  steady  breeze.  The  morning  was 
bright  and  clear,  and  the  water  was  of  that  pecu- 
liar color  which  whalemen  regard  as  the  favorite 
resort  for  whales.  I  had  the  forenoon  watch  below, 
and  I  was  just  congratulating  myself  upon  getting 
through  with  my  "double  altitudes,"  when  the 
loud,  clear  voice  of  a  man  at  the  mast-head  came 
ringing  down  the  forecastle — 

'•  There  she  blows  !"  was  the  thrilling  cry. 

"  That's  once  !"  shouted  the  Captain. 

"  There  she  blows  !" 

'•  That's  twice,  by  jingo  !" 

'•  There  she  blows  !" 

"  Three  times.     Where  away,  Tabor  V 

"  Off  the  weather  bow,  sir,  two  points." 

"  How  far  V 

"  A  mile  and  a  half     There  she  blows  !" 

"  Sperm  whale  !     Call  all  hands  !" 

There  was  a  rush  on  deck,  each  man  trying  to 
get  to  the  scuttle  first.  Then  came  half  a  dozen 
loud  knocks,  and  a  coarse  voice  shouting — 

"Larboard  watch,  ahoy!  Turn  out,  my  lads! 
Speraa  whale  in  sight !  Heave  out !  Heave  out ! 
Lash  and  Carry  !  Rise  and  chime  I  Bear  a  hand, 
my  lively  hearties !" 

Those  who  were  "turned  in"  rolled  out  as 
soon  as  possible,  buckled  on  their  ducks,  and  in 
less  than  ten  minutes  we  were  all  on  deck,  ready 
for  orders.  The  tubs  were  put  in  the  boats,  and 
the  mainyard  hauled  ab.ack.  We  all  now  perched 
ourselves  in  the  rigging,  and  kept  a  sharp  look 
out  on  every  side  for  the  whale's  next  rising. 
Twenty  minutes  elapsed  since  the  spout  was  first 
seen ;  twenty-five  passed,  and  the  captain  began 
to  get  into  a  state  of  nervous  anxiety.  We  strain- 
ed our  eyes  in  all  directions  to  "  make  a  spout." 
Half  an  hour  flew  by,  and  no  spout  was  seen. 
It  began  to  look  like  a  hopeless  case,  when  Tabor, 
whose  visual  organs  appeared  to  have  the  power 
of  ubiquity,  sang  out — 

"  There  she  blows  !  there  she  blows  !" 

"  Where  nowl"  roared  the  captain. 

'■Off  the  weather  quarter!  Two  large  sperm 
whales,  sir.    Go  it,  boots  !" 

"  Clear  away  the  boats !  Come  down  from  the 
mast-head  all  you  that  don't  belong  there  !  Bear 
a  hand — we'll  take  them  this  risino- !"  shouted  the 
captain,  in  a  fierce,  sharp  voice. 

"All  ready,  sir." 

"  Lower  away  then  !" 

The  waist  and  larboard  boats  were  instantly 

down,  ready  to  "bend  on  "     Capt.  A and 

some  of  the  boats-crew  being  too  ill  to  man  the 
other  boat,  we  struck  off  for  the  whales  without 
them.  I  pulled  the  aft  oar,  as  usual ;  and,  as  by 
this  time  I  was  as  tough  and  as  muscular  as  my 
comrades,  the  boat  danced  along  the  water  in  fine 
style.      Although  the   larboard   boat   was  much 


easier  pulled,  and  had  the  oldest  and  stoutest  of 
the  whole  crew,  we  contrived  by  unusual  exer- 
tions to  keep  ahead  of  her,  till  the  real  "tug  of 
war"  came.  Then  was  our  metal  put  to  the 
test !  One  of  the  whales  was  leisurely  making  to 
the  windward  not  more  than  half  a  mile  off. 

"Lay  back,  my  lads!"  cried  Pope,  pale  with 
excitement — "keep  the  larboard  boat  astern! — 
Never  say  die  !  That's  our  whale !  Oh,  do  spring 
— do  spring !  No  noise  ! — steady  and  soft's  the 
word." 

We  replied  to  this  appeal  by  "piling  up  the 
agony"  on  the  oars.  Away  sprang  our  boat, 
trembling  and  quivering,  as  she  darted  through 
the  waves.  She  really  seemed  to  imbibe  the  gen- 
eral excitement,  as  she  parted  the  clear  blue  wa- 
ter, and  dashed  it  foaming  from  her  bows.  On- 
ward, swiftly  we  flew  !  The  larboard  boat  was 
hard  upon  our  stern — the  whale  rolling  lazily  in 
the  trough  of  the  sea,  a  few  darts  ahead. 

"  Oh  lay  back — lay  back !"  whispered  Pope, 
tremblincf  with  eaoerness  not  to  be  out-done  by 
the  mate.  "  Do  spring,  my  boys,  if  you  love  gin. 
Now's  your  time — now  or  never !  Oh  see  him  ! — 
see  him  !  how  quiet  he  lies  !  put  the  beef  on  your 
oars,  every  mother's  son  of  you  !  Pile  it  on  ! — pile 
it  on  !  That's  the  way  to  tell  it !  Our  whale  this 
time !" 

The  moment  of  intense  excitement  now  arriv- 
ed. We  pulled  as  if  for  life  or  death.  Not  a 
word  was  spoken,  and  scarcely  a  sound  was  heard 
from  our  oars. 

"  Stand  up.  Tabor!"  cried  Pope  in  a  low  voice. 

Peaking  his  oar.  Tabor  sprung  to  his  feet,  and 
grasped  a  harpoon. 

"  Shall  I  give  him  two  irons  1" 

"  Yes — he  may  be  wild." 

Another  stroke  or  two,  and  we  were  hard  upon 
him.  Tabor,  with  unerring  aim  let  fly  his  irons, 
and  buried  them  to  the  sockets  in  the  huge  car- 
cass of  the  whale. 

"  Stern  all !"  thundered  Pope. 

"Stern  all!"  echoed  the  crew;  but  it  was  too 
late.  Our  bows  were  high  and  dry  on  the  whale's 
head  !  Infuriated  with  the  pain  produced  by  the 
harpoons,  and  doubtless  much  astonished  to  find 
his  head  so  roughly  used,  he  rolled  half  over, 
lashing  the  sea  with  his  flukes,  and  in  his  strug- 
gles dashing  in  two  of  the  upper  planks.  "  Boat 
stove  !  boat  stove !"  was  the  general  cry. 

"  Silence  !"  thundered  the  second  mate,  as  he 
sprang  to  the  bow,  and  exchanged  places  with 
Tabor,  "  all  safe,  my  hearties !  Stern  hard ! 
stern  !  stern  !  before  he  gets  his  flukes  to  bear 
upon  us !" 

"  Stern  all !"  shouted  we ;  and  in  a  moment 
more  we  were  out  of  danger.  The  whale  now 
"  turned  flukes,"  anrl  dashed  off  to  windward  with 
the  speed  of  a  locomotive — towing  us  after  him  at 
a  glorious  rate.  We  occasionally  slacked  line  in 
order  to  give  him  a  plenty  of  play.  A  stiff  breeze 
had  sprung  up,  causing  a  rough  chopping  sea  ; 
and  we  leaked  badly  in  the  how  planks.  It  fell  to 
mv  lot  to  keep  the  water  bailed  out  and  the  line 
clear,  as  the  others  hauled  in — a  *ifklish  job,  the 
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last,  for,  as  thn  second  mate  said,  a  single   turn 
would  whip  oil"  a  shin  "  as  slick  as  goose-grease." 
"  Hurrah  for  the  waist  boat !"  burst  from  eve- 
ry lip.     Three  hearty  cheers  followed,  much  to 
the  anno)-ance   of  the  other  boat's  crew  and  the 
mate.     Wc  exultingly  took  off  our  hats  and  waiv- 
ed them  a  polite  "  good  bye  "—requesting  them,  if 
they  had  any  news  to  send  to  the  windward  ports, 
to   be  quick  about  it,  as  it  was  inconvenient  for 
us  to   stop  just  then.     I  believe  Solomon  says  it 
is  not  good  to  be   vaiji-glorious.      At  all  events, 
while   wc    were    skimming   along    so   gallantly, 
the  whale  suddenly  milled,  and  pitched  the  boat 
on  her  beam  ends.     Every  one  who  could  grasp  a 
thwart  hung  on  to  it,  and  we  were  all  fortunate 
enough   to  keep  our  seats.     For  as  much   as  a 
ship's  length,  the  boat  flew  through  the  water,  on 
her  gunnel,  foaming  and  whizzing  as  she  dashed 
onward.     It  was  a  matter  of  doubt  as  to  which 
side  would  turn  uppermost ;  until  Tabor  slacked 
out  the  line,  when  she  righted.     To  have  a  boat, 
with  all  her  irons,  lances,  gear,  and  oars,  piled  on 
one's  head  in  such  a  sea,  was  rather  a  startUng 
prospect  to  the  best  swimmer. 

Notwithstanding  the  roughness  of  the  sea,  we 
shot  ahead  with  incredible  swiftness;  and  the 
way  we  "  walked  "  past  the  larboard  boat,  whose 
crew  were  tugging  and  laboring  with  all  their 
might,  was  surprising. 

Meantime,  the  whale  rose  to  the  surface,  to 
spout.  The  change  in  his  course  had  enabled  the 
mate's  boat  to  come  up ;  and  we  lay  on  our  oars  in 
order  that  Mr.  Durant  might  lance  him.  He 
struck  him  in  the  "  Hfe  "  the  first  dart,  as  was  evi- 
dent from  the  whale's  furious  dying  struggles; 
nevertheless,  in  order  to  make  sure,  wl>  haufed  up 
and  churmed  a  lance  back  of  his  head. 

I  cannot  conceive  anji;hing  more  strikingly 
awful  than  the  butchery  of  this  great  leviathan^of 
the  deep.  Foaming  and  breaching,  he  plunged 
from  wave  to  wave— flinging  high  in  the  air  tor- 
rents of  blood  and  spray.  The  sea  around  was 
literally  a  sea  of  blood.  At  one  moment  his  head 
was  poised  in  the  air— the  next,  he  buried  himself 
in  the  gory  sea,  carrying  down  in  his  vast  wake,  a 
whirlpool  of  foam  and  slime.  But  this  respite 
was  short.  He  rose  again,  rushing  furiously  upon 
his  enemies  ;  but  a  slight  prick  of  a  lance  drove 
him  back  with  mingled  fury  and  terror.  Which- 
ever way  he  turned  the  barbed  irons  goaded  him 
to  desperation.  Now  and  again  intensity  of  ago- 
ny would  cause  him  to  lash  the  waters  with  his 
huge  flukes,  till  the  very  ocean  appeared  to  heave 
and  tremble  at  his  power,  tossing,  struggling, 
dashing  over  and  over,  in  his  agony,  he  spoutell 
up  the  last  of  his  heart's  blood.  Half  an  hour  be- 
fore, he  was  free  as  the  wave,  .sporting  in  all  the 
pride  of  gigantic  strength  and  unrivalled  power. 
He  now  lay  a  lifeless  mass— his  head  towards  the 
sun— his  tremendous  body  heaving  to  the  swell, 
and  his  destroyers  proudly  cheering  over  their 
victory !  A  few  hours  more,  his  oil  was  in  our 
casks,  and  his  flesh  the  food  of  sharks. 


THE  SANTA  FE  TRADER'S  SONG. 


BY     C, 


G  I  L  L  E  .<3  P  I  E  . 


My  snow-white  bounding  steed ! 

Thou  king  of  the  prairie  lea. 
Like  a  bird  with  arrowy  speed, 

Thou  'rt  hurrying  away  with  me  ; 
The  sweep  of  the  tempest  wind 

Is  left  far,  far  behind  ; 
Like  spray  in  the  morning  sky, 
Thy  white  mane  dashes  high  ; 

Thy  tramp,  thy  tread, 

Thy  tossing  head, 
And  the  snort  of  thy  sounding  neigh, 

Are  all  lo  me. 

On  the  prairie  lea  ; 
My  bounding  steed  away  ! 

Thy  home  is  the  boundless  plain, 

Thy  couch  the  long  grass  wild  ; 
And  here  'lis  thine  to  reign, 

Thou  wild-bred  prairie  child  ; 
Here,  here,  like  an  eagle's  sweep, 
Thou  'rt  skimming  the  rocky  steep; 
The  gleam  of  thy  starting  eye 
Outrivals  the  flame  of  the  sky ; 

Thy  heaving  chest, 

Thy  kingly  crest, 
O  these  are  the  things  for  me— 

A  snowy  steed 

Of  thought-like  speed, 
And  a  home  on  the  prairie  lea. 

And  here  from  this  swelling  hill, 

Thou'rt  gazing  alone  with  me  ; 
Peace,  peace,  my  steed  !  be  still, 

I'm  weaving  a  garland  for  thee ; 
Thou  seem'st  like  a  conqueror  now, 
With  the  crown  on  his  regal  brow  ; 
And  tossing  thy  head  aloof, 
And  pawing  with  sounding  hoof. 

Thy  tramp,  thy  tread, 

Thy  tos?ing  head, 
And  the  snort  of  thy  sounding  neigh, 

Are  all  to  me, 

On  the  prairie  lea, 
My  bounding  steed,  away  ! 


SPANISH  SONG. 


BY     S  .    M  , 


Es  cierto  que  en  casa  yo  viva  soltera 
No  tengo  disguslo,  ni  nada  me  altera, 
Pero  un  buen  marido  major  me  aera, 
Si  un  buen  esposico,  mi  amor  pide  11a. 

Es  cierto  que  en  casa  yo  soi  la  senora. 
Mama  me  quiere.  Papa  me  adora, 
Pero  un  buen  marido  mejor  me  sera. 
Si  un  buen  esposico,  mi  amor  pide  11a. 
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THE  RECORD   OF  A  MOMENT. 


BY    J  A  S  .     W 


WARD. 


I  Laid  my  head  upon  my  book, 

And  fell  asleep  : 
And  as  I  slept,  I  dreamed  ; 
And  in  ray  dream  it  seemed, 
The  angel. 
The  recorder  of  the  sad  deeds  of  time, 
Passed  near  me  where  I  lay,  or  would  have  passed, 
Had  he  regarded  not  my  loud  and  earnest  call. 

He  held  within  his  out-stretched  hand  a  book. 
And  from  its  last  o'er-crowded  page  he  dashed  his  pen 
And  shut  it  up  in  haste, 
And  sought  to  hurry  by. 
"  O  for  one  glance  !"  I  cried — 
"  One  look  into  thy  book  !  bright  spirit,  stop  !" 
When  lo,  a  wond'rous  thing  ! 
Upon  the  table  where  I  lay. 
Straightway  he  placed  the  awful  book, 

And  hastened  on. 
It  was  a  fragment  of  earth's  history — 
The  time, 
A  moment  nearest  midnight; 
'  Twas  the  record,  most  exact  and  true. 
Of  one  brief  fleeting  isolated  moment  : 
And  yet  the  book  was  huge — 
A  ponderous  folio — 
Page  after  page  compact  and  closely  writ, 
And  by  the  angel's  ever  faithful  pen 
By  truth  unerring  guided. 
Filled  witii  the  varied  story  of  a  moment's  doings. 
A  life  of  years  unto  the  task  intently  given. 
Too  short  would  prove, 
The  simplest  index  to  appoint 
To  that  strange  history — 
So  vast,  so  wonderful,  so  universal — 

Yet  so  brief. 
A  scene  or  two  from  this  immortal  record, 
I,  as  memory  serves,  will  briefly  now  disclose. 

Old  Time  had  raised  his  hammer  for  the  stroke  of  twelve. 
And  wearied  nature  to  her  quiet  sleep  had  gone. 
A  child  is  born : 
With  new-found  joy  the  grateful  mother  smiled, 
To  greet  her  beauteous  baby-boy  ; 
And  all  was  happiness  and  hope, 
As  this  new  link  was  wrought  into  the  chain  of  love 
That  bound  their  hearts  to  earth. 

And  then  the  record  told  of  death  : 

A  groan — an  oath — 
A  shriek  of  dying  agony — 
A  struggle — then  a  fearful  pause  : 
And  so  the  drunkard's  sotted  spirit  passed 

Away  from  earth. 
Cold  robber  hands  the  body  stripped, 
And  in  the  filthy  sheet  enwrapped, 

They  left  it  to  the  rats— 
Unwatched,  unpitied,  unbewailed. 

And  then  another  birth  I  marked. 
Amongst  a  thousand  births,  a  thousand  deaths  succeeding. 
Pale  misery  gave  out  a  moan  of  deepest  wo ; 

And  ere  the  poor,  unconscious  babe 


Its  sickly  eyes  had  oped  upon  its  lonely  path 

Of  wretchedness  and  tears — 
Its  helpless  mother  gathered  up  her  squalid  limbs, 
And  groaned,  convulsed  and  died. 
No  friend  stood  by  her  bed, 
'No  sympathysing  voice  was  heard. 
No  home  was  near, 
A  hireling's  lap  received  the  orphan  babe— 
The  record  told  no  more. 

This  story  next. 
Hard  by  the  sandy  shore. 
Upon  the  ocean's  craggy  coast, 
There  stands,  or  stood,  a  seaman's  lowly  cot. 
Four  happy  beings  called  it  home- 
Three  children  and  their  mother. 
Tlie  father  of  this  bumble  family, 
A  changeful  life  upon  the  ocean  led. 

He  had  been  gone  four  weary  months; 
.  And  now,  alone. 
At  solemn  midnight  hour,  beside  her  slumbering  babes. 
The  mother  knelt  and  prayed  to  Him  that  rules  the  storm. 
Prayed  humbly  that  to  her  in  safety  might  return 
Her  wandering  husband. 
Saving  the  floating  taper's  light, 
And  the  deep  ceaseless  groaning  of  the  ocean  wave, 
Within,  without,  was  darkness,  silence,  night. 
'Twas  at  this  instant, 
Four  furlongs  out  upon  the  sea. 
His  home-bound  vessel,  cutting  the  unseen  wave. 
Two  hundred  souls,  within  the  steamer's  cabin, 
Slumbering  unconscious, 
Swift  as  the  fiery  stream 
From  out  the  burning  thundeibolt  springs  madly. 
Leapt 
In  ten  thousand  whirling  fragments, 
Towards  the  starless  sky. 
Out  from  its  briny  bed,  that  shattered  bark  ! 
Oh  what  a  fate  was  that ! 
There  was  one  crash,  one  wild  terrific  wail ; 
And  with  an  hundred  other  mangled  bodies, 
He, 
Amongst  splinters  of  the  scattered  wreck, 
Fell  dead  into  the  bubbling  sea. 
And  so  the  moment  passed ; 
And  still  beside  her  bed. 
The  mother  of  his  children  watched  and  prayed. 
The  morning  sun  and  floating  wreck 
Would  tell  the  widow  all. 

'T  was  the  same  sad  moment : 
Gaily  the  dance  went  on, 
And  brilliantly  shone  forth  a  thousand  lamps, 
Mirrors  and  gold,  and  jewelry ; 

Passion  and  mirth. 
And  the  merry  skip  of  tiny  feet 

In  silken  slippers. 
Ho  !  how  th'  exciting  laugh 
Rung  out  from  beauty's  lips,  and  thrilled  the  blood  I 

How  dazzling  beautiful  the  scenel 
Eyes  glanced,  hearts  throbbed,  wine  sparkled. 
And  the  sweet  enchanting  witchery  of  music 
Crept  like  the  magic  of  a  dream 
Upon  the  enraptured  sense. 
Mothers,  and  sisters  gay,  fond  friends,  and  brothers, then, 
Amid  that  frolicksome  hilarity, 
Thought  not. 
That  while  the  merry-making  and  the  dance  went  on— 
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^Vitll  torn  and  blistered  limbs, 
In  drowning  a;ony  for  helpoutcrying, 
Sons  and  brotliers, 
Absent  friends  and  a?ed  fathers, 
With  tlie  gurgling  billows 
Gasped  and  struggled  hopelessly  for  life : 
Yet  so  it  v.'as. 

And  now  the  scene  is  changed,  and  O  how  pleasantly  ! 
I'lacid  upon  his  bed  the  dying  Christian  lay, 
And  with  obedient  joy  received  liis  summons  home. 
No  hapless  fear,  no  faithless  doubt,  no  cold  distrust — 
No  vague  uncertainty  of  life  beyond  the  grave — 
No  "  fearful  looking  for  of  judgment"  crushed  his  hope. 
Or  broke  the  sweet  repose  of  death. 
Resigned  to  Ilim  vi-hose  ways  are  not  as  man's, 
With  meek  submissive  smile. 
He  "  wrapped  the  drapery  of  his  couch  about  him," 
And  went  up 
With  purer  spirits  to  a  world  of  light.  ■ 

Tossing  uneasily  upon  his  guarded  couch. 
The  sleepless  monarch  groaned 
Beneath  the  weight  of  empire. 
Tried,  distracted,  vexed  and  worn, 
He  had  well  nigh  gone  mad  ; 
Oppressed  and  tortured  with  a  thousand  cares. 

Lot  most  miserable  ! 
All  earth's  pleasant  things  were  in  his  reach. 

And  yet 
Each  day  brought  trouble  and  each  night  unrest. 
Afflicted  man  : 
Short  distance  from  the  palace  gate. 
Beneath  a  roof  of  straw,  upon  his  bearskin  stretched. 
The  poor  contented  peasant  soundly  slept. 
And  dreamed  of  bliss  and  Roda's  answering  smile. 
No  kingly  comforts  and  no  courtly  cares 
Had  he,  to  make  or  mar  his  happiness ; 

He  envied  not  the  rich  man's  gold, 
Or  pomp  and  power  of  royalty  ; 
Each  day  was  bright  with  liope,  each  night  with  Roda's 
eyes. 

Meanwhile,  from  out  a  thousand  lusty  throats, 

Arose  discordant. 
With  the  clatt'ring  lavum  bells  mingling  tumultuously. 

The  fearful  cry  of  fire. 
Starting  dull  slumber  from  her  dreaming. 
Up  from  her  couch  the  mother  sprung  confused. 
And  called  distractedly  upon  her  children- 
Called,  alas,  in  vain  ; 
And  with  uplifted  hands,  in  phrenzied  tears 

Shrieked  to  the  heavens  in  vain. 
The  crackling  sparks  came  laughing  in  her  face. 
And  mocked  her  wo. 
Her  children  heard  her  not. 
Th'  impetuous  flames  shot  forth  their  phantom  tongues, 
And  flashed  in  bright  fantastic  shapes  about 
The  burning  bed  of  slumbering  infancy. 
Another  moment 
Would  anotlier  wo  announce  ; 
This,  while  the  curling  flames. 
Around  the  helpless  bodies  of  three  dreaming  babes, 
Danced  in  their  ruthless  sport. 
Passed  on  forever. 
In  his  chamber  locked,  the  chattering  maniac. 
Dancing  and  screaming  on  the  burning  floor. 


Chanted  wild  hideous  music,  as  he  raved. 
And  laughed  defiance  to  the  swift  up-sweeping  flames. 
From  his  blazing  window  leaped  the  afl'righled  boy. 
And  dropt,  with  black  and  blistering  feet. 

And  clothes  the  flames  had  licked. 
On  sinewy  hands 

Uplifted  by  the  shouting  multitude. 
The  busy  prowling  thief  found  easy  prey 

Amid  so  great  confusion  ; 
And,  through  some  unguarded  door  escaping. 

Bore  away  his  booty  unopposed. 
The  rich  man  raised  Iiis  sluggish  head,  and  cast 
Upon  the  distant  glare  a  drowsy  glance 
Beneath  th'  uplifted  curtain.     'Twas  not  his, 
And  so,  good  man,  he  laid  him  down  again ; 
And,  turning  over  with  a  feeble  sigh. 
Forgot  the  nuisance,  and  was  soon  asleep. 

The  poor  mad  suicide — 

About  his  weary  neck 
His  handkerchief  entwined  in  silken  knot, 

To  bedpost  tightly  bound, — 

His  miserable  self 
Upon  the  choking  string  just  fallen, — 

Heard  the  far-spreading  cry. 

And,  startled  at  the  sound. 
He  moaned  and  struggled  horribly  for  life. 

In  vain  the  sick'ning  strife  : 
The  thing  was  done — 
The  knot  was  firm  : 

Death  mocked  the  coward's  fear. 

And  would  not  let  him  go. 
And  as  the  noisy  crowd  and  brazen  peal 

Called  back  the  fool  to  life, 
With  phrenzied  hands 
He  grasped  th'  unyielding  cord  above  his  head, 
And  swooned  and  died. 

The  tumult  passed — the  fire  raged  on. 

Beside  his  oft  recounted  bags  of  gold 
The  musty  miser  sat: 
His  cold  insatiate  eye. 
With  strange  and  sullen  eagierness. 
Upon  the  dull  unsatisfying  coin 

Looked  down  most  dismally. 
His  sooty  lamp  gave  forth  a  faint  and  ghastly  light ; 
And,  from  a  greasy  table  and  a  seatless  chair, 
Upon  the  smutty  wall 
Cast  shadows  vague  and  ghostly. 

From  the  crumWing  ceiling  hung 

Long  dusty  cobwebs ; 
And  against  the  broken  door 
A  tottering  bed  stood  sentinel. 
The  charnel  house  was  not  more  dim  and  desolate. 
In  some  lone  chink  concealed,  the  ceaseless  death-watch 

ticked ; 
Wandering  without,  the  midnight  wind  wailed  wearily  ; 
And  now  and  then  a  feeble  clink  announced 

The  miser's  occupation. 
Suddenly  beneath  his  windows  rose 

The  watchman's  thrilling  cry, 
Hoarse  and  terrific. 
Fire, fire,  fire ! 
Silence  affrighted  fled. 
With  stiff 'iiing  hair  and  eyes  out -starting. 
Sprung  the  wretch  bewildered  from  his  knees. 
With  quick  convulsive  grip  he  snatched  hia  knife. 
And,  blowing  out  his  lamp. 
Upon  his  gold  fell  headlong. 
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Clattering  his  teeth  in  terror. 
Abject,  grovelling,  most  unnatural  fool  1 

No  harm  to  him  the  cry  portended : 
On  it  passed, 
And  left  the  idiot 
Upon  the  dusty  floor  outstretched 
And  prostrate  like  a  worm, 
Hugging  his  treasure  with  a  quaking  heart. 

Hear  now  a  tale  of  blood. 
The  murderer  from  his  victim  had  turned  down 

The  coverlet. 
And  stood  with  polished  knife  uplifted. 
Ready  for  the  blow. 
But  see  !  he  hesitates  1 
His  nerveless  arm  begins  to  droop — 

His  guilty  fears  call  back 
Insulted  conscience  from  her  banishment; 
He  shrinhs,  and  is  afraid  ! 
But  now, 
Up  from  the  silence  of  the  night 
Comes  suddenly  the  cry  and  clangor 

Of  that  dire  alarm, 
riercing  the  weary  ear  of  labor. 
The  assassin's  hand  grew  stronger  in  an  instant ! 
And  his  blood  leapt  madly 
As  the  appalling  shout  came  up. 
Arousing  every  tremorous  nerve 
To  firmer  resolution. 
In  his  dreams  disturbed, 
The  sleeping  victim  from  his  pillow  sprung  dismayed. 
But  Oh ,  sad  fate  was  his ! 
Against  the  steel's  descending  point 
He  thrust  his  breast  , 
And  so  met  death  half  way, 
And  forced  the  timorous  murderer's  trembling  hand 
To  do  the  work  of  blood  it  had  begun. 
Oh,  what  an  agonizing  cry  was  that, 
That  from  the  sweet  enchantment  of  her  sunny  dream. 
Awoke  his  sleeping  wife  I 
"  Oh  God  !  what's  this  !" 
A  monstrous  sight,  heart-sickening,  real ! 
A  streaming  dagger,  dripping  blood — 
Two  glaring  eyes  and  ruffian  face, 
Red  with  the  waving  light 
That  from  the  distant  burning 
Streamed  through  the  open  window. 
Whence  the  cool  night  air  came  also, 
With  its  gentle  blowings. 
Parting  the  window  curtain  ! 
Then,  Oh  misery  intensest  I 
What  a  horrid  foreground  to  this  frightful  picture! 
Looking  there,  her  eyes  stood  firm  : 

The  pale  red  light 
Shone  in  upon  a  bloody  form. 
With  tossing  hands 
And  firm  set  teeth, 
And  staring  eyes  that  fixed  their  gaze  in  hers, 

Twisting  and  writhing 
In  the  conquering  grasp  of  death  ! 
The  moment  is  complete. 

Return  with  me  once  more. 
The  music  and  the  lively  chat  have  passed  away  ; 
The  guests  are  parting,  and  the  lamps  are  burning  dim  ; 

The  solemn  vows  are  said. 

And  prayers  and  blessings  ended. 

And  now  unto  her  chamber 
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Two  fair  girls  conduct  the  maiden  bride  ; 
And  there  she  doffs  her  bridal  favors. 
And  her  snowy  robes  she  puts  aside. 
Their  duties  o'er,  the  handmaids  have  retired  : 
And  now  alone. 
Upon  her  pillow  she  reclines  her  head  and  weeps — 
Weeps  from  the  fulness  of  her  happijiess  ; 
For  there  is  joy  vviihin  her  beatinj  breast, 
That  knows  no  other  utterance  but  tears. 
And  then  came  one  with  gentle  step. 
And  entered  silently  the  half  closed  door. 
Upon  her  head  soft  holy  hands  are  laid. 
And  by  her  side  a  form  was  humbly  kneeling, 

O  how  fervently  went  up 

Unto  the  God  of  glory. 
Mother  and  daughter's  hearts,  united  as  in  one, 
In  that  low-  prayer  of  fond  maternal  love  I 

Again  the  door  was  shut ; 
The  mother  to  her  chamber  bad  withdrawn — 

The  njp.iden  was  alone  ; 

And  on  her  blooming  cheek. 
Like  dew-drops  on  the  blushing  rose. 

Those  tears  were  lingering  yet. 

Not  long  they  rested  there; 
For  ere  the  flilting  moment  had  expired, — 
While  yet  its  last  few  sands  were  swiftly  falling, — 
He — her  own — the  next  who  entered  there, — 
With  lips  of  love  had  wiped  lliem  off  forever. 


DISTINCTIONS. 

PiTV  the  man  with  soul  so  vain. 

Who  knows  no  greatness  but  the  show 
Of  gaudy  fashion's  dazzlijig  train. 

Or  fickle  fortune's  go'den  flow  ; 
Who  cannot  pierce  the  gauze  of  dress, 

And  see  a  trifling  spirit  cased 
Within  a  liveried  paltriness. 

That  throws  a  glow  o'er  mind' debased. 

Ah,  wb.o  is  he  whose  thoughts  arise 

No  higher  than  the  dust  he  treads — 
Who  measuies  heaven,  and  earth,  and  skiea. 

By  gilded  rings  and  silken  threads — 
Who  feels  contempt  for  humble  men. 

That  show  an  honest  hand  of  toil. 
And  yet  have  minds  of  lofty  ken. 

That  ne'er  disdained  the  shop  or  soil. 

No  matter  wliat  the  garb  we  wear. 

If  but  the  heart  and  mind  are  right; 
The  modest  ploughman  and  the  'Squire, 

Alike  are  favored  in  our  sight. 
No  station,  fortune,  or  employ 

Can  add  one  cubit  to  our  height, 
Or  the  merit  we  possess  destroy. 

For  nature  grants  no  priv'leged  right. 

Away  then,  with  the  foulest  thought 
That  e'er  a  freeman  entertained  ; 

Let  base  distiiiclions  not  be  brought 
From  lands  where  tyrants  long  have  reigned. 

t.    A.    H. 
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BY    THE    AUTHOR      OF 

"the  soldier's  son,"     "ashton  grey,"  &.C. 


It  is  not  so  easy  a  matter  to  write  a  story  as  one 
would  think.  We  intended  to  give  our  readers 
sometliing  absolutely  transcendental — a  talc  for  the 
Journal ! — for  the  thrice  three  thousand  readers, 
who  we  trust  are  impatiently  awaiting  its  advent. 
The  young,  the  sentimental,  tlie  imaginative, 
the — why,  what  a  tale  it  should  be !  And  forth- 
with we  summoned  the  spirits  and  ministers  of 
romance  to  our  aid,  and  made  sundry  demonstra- 
tions of  marvelous  beginnings.  After  all,  we  were 
but  reminded  of  a  bright-haired  boy  of  some  two 
years  old,  whom  we  once  saw  elevated  upon  the 
top  of  an  immense  block.  He  had  managed  to 
surmount  it  by  the  help  of  an  inclined  plane  at- 
tached thereto,  but  he  made  a  show  of  springing 
from  it  by  a  Sam  Patch  leap.  There  he  stood 
upon  its  verge — one  of  those  chubby,  rosy  forms 
that  want  nothing  of  the  cherub  but  the  wiiicrs  • 
swinging  his  round  arms  in  most  gymnastic  style, 
and  caUing  out  "  hurra!  hurra  !"  at  the  top  of  his 
lungs;  lifting  his  eye  too  occasionally,  as  he  shook 
back  the  golden  curls  that  shaded  it,  with  a  side- 
wise  glance,  and  a  disdainful  smile  struo-crlincr 
about  his  lips,  to  see  if  attention  was  directed  to 
his  feat.  At  last,  in  a  very  quiet  manner  he  set- 
tled himself  down  upon  the  block,  and  slid  from  it 
to  the  ground  by  the  plane  aforesaid.  Just  so, 
after  all  the  demonstrations  in  our  case,  did  ur 
finally  slide  down  from  the  topling  height  of  our 
intent,  relinquishing  the  purpose  of  leaping  up  in- 
to the  empyrian  of  romance,  as  wisely,  as  quietly 
and  as  smilingly  as  our  baby  hero  did  that  of 
leaping  dmni. 

An  old  lady  opportunely  at  our  elbow  afforded 
us  far  safer  resource;  and  turning  to  her  with  our 
verj' blandest  smile,  we  begged  she  would  furnish 
"US  with  some  downright  narrative: — some  affair 
growing  out  of  the  just  common  affection  and  mi- 
nor currents  that  are  flowing  on  always  and  every 
where. 

"  Let  it  be  Western,  however,"  we  added  ;  "  we 
go  in  distinctly  for  consumption  of  home  material." 
The  old  lady  removed  her  spectacles,  and  lifting 
her  eyes  from  her  work,  directed  them  somewhat 
musingly  to  an  old-looking  house  across  the  street. 
You  who  are  going  to  read  our  story,  look  at  it  also. 
Here  I  mean,  not  a  hundred  paces  from  the  center 
of  our  queen  and  queenly  city  :  (don't  be  fancying 
that  a  Western  story  must  take  you  into  the  vast 
depths  of  some  primeval  forest.)  In  that  range  of 
handsome  and  fashionable  looking  houses,  don't 
you  see  one  bearing  the  impress  of  timel  not  the 
moss  and  mould  of  another  century — it  is  but  a 
touch,  and  we  can't  exactly  define  it.."  "Would  that 
It  were"  thought  we,  as  our  eye  followed  that  of  the 
old  lady';  "would  now  that  it  were  a  bona  fide 
ruin,  all  aged  and  green,  all  eloquent  of  antiquity: 
but  it  was  sunply  an  old-lookin<i  house. 


"Why,"  said  the  old  lady — (she  was  a  grave  but 
kind-hearted  matron  somewhat  in  keeping  with  the 
house  itself,  being  rather  out  of  date  than  in  decay, 
and  like  many  dwellings  we  have  seen  of  better 
aspect  inside  than  out:  the  memories  and  feelings 
that  had  been  gathered  by  years  of  intellectual 
thrift  and  benevolent  observance  being  still  in 
good  repair) — "  why  there",  she  said,  "in  that  very 
house  there  lived,  some  thirty  years  since,  a  family 
by  the  name  of  Ellesly:  emigrants  from  New  Eng- 
land, whose  history  had  a  good  deal  in  it  that  was 
interesting." 

"Ellesly,"  we  repeated,  "  did  they  afterwards  re- 
move to  one  of  our  newer  states,  and  had  they  a  son, 
Ned  Ellesly,  as  he  was  called,  who  was  somewhat 
distinguished  in  its  legislative  councils  as  well  as  at 
the  bar.?" 

"  They  had.  You  know  them,  then,  it  seems, 
and  are  probably  familiar  with  the  circumstances  to 
which  I  alludel" 

"  I  knew  a  part  of  the  family,  and  something  of 
their  later  history:  sufficient  to  feel  an  interest  in 
the  whole.  Pray  tell  me  all  you  know  of  them. 
From  New  England  you  say? — the  land  of  classic 
shades  and  ultra  observances.  Did  you  know 
them  therel" 

"  Yes,  I  was  a  distant  relation  of  theirs,  and  in 
my  days  of  early  girlhood,  (that  season  of  vivid  and 
ineffaceable  impressions)  was  a  frequent  visitor  at 
their  house;  yet  my  recollection  of  them  is  rather  a 
picture  left  on  my  memory  than  a  detail  of  facts. 
Mr.  Ellesly  was  a  proud  man,  and  I  remember  that 
at  that   time,  I  had  a  little  shrinking  from  him: 
always  turning  with  a  sense  of  relief  from  his  lof- 
ty  figure   and  aristocratic   expression  of  counte- 
nance,  (handsome  though  it  was)  to  the  soft  and 
placid   features  of  Mrs.   Ellesly.     The   latter  had 
great  refinement  of  manner,  and  gentleness  of  na- 
ture, but  her  character,  further  than  her  affections 
and  sympathies  gave  it  tone,  was  wholly  negative. 
Upon  those  who  loved  her,  and  whom  she  under- 
stood, she  poured  out  a  whole  world  of  tenderness, 
but  these  engrossed  the  entire  wealth  of  her   feel- 
ings— though  this  was  rather  the  effect  of  her  po- 
sition than  of  the  want  of  more  expansive  capabil- 
ities of  character.     They   who  have  a   world  of 
flowers  growing  around   their  feet  rarely  think  of 
the  dvty  of  planting  them  in  the  yet  barren  places. 
Mrs.  Ellesly  had  two  children;  a   son  and    a 
daughter  of  nine  and  seven  years;  who  might  well 
fill  any  mother's  heart.    The  little  Isabel  was  one 
of  those  dark-eyed,   sylph-like  children,  that  make 
you  think  so  of  poetry  and  all  that:  and  Edward — 
the  Edward  of  whom  you  spoke,  with  a  face  of 
great  beauty,  and  the  air  and  bearing  of  a  young 
autocrat: — had  a  mind  and  manner   precociously 
ripened   by  all  the  appliances    of  hot-bed  stimu- 
lants.    But  with  the  recollection  of  his  bright  face 
at  that  period,  there  always  came  upon  me  for  years 
after,  the  remembrance   of  one  widely   different, 
under  the  same  roof     It  was  that  of  a  boy   some 
year  or  two  older.     I  saw  him  in  the  family  only  at 
one  of  my  visits,  and  he  certainly  added  little  to  its 
interest;  and  yet  somehow  I  could  never  forget  him. 
Even  now  I  can    almost    fancy  him  before    me. 
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Poor  feilow!  with  his  always  averted  and  stupid 
face — seeming  amid  all  the  interests  of  a  gay  house- 
hold ,  to  have  no  more  part  or  portion  in  them,  than 
if  he  had  been  of  a  different  order  of  being ;  and 
yet  was  he  Mr.  Ellesly's  eldest  son — the  child  of 
a  former  marriage.  Some  circumstances  connect- 
ed with  this  boy,  will  perhaps  give  you  a  better 
idea  of  the  family  as  I  first  knew  them,  than  mere 
discription.  At  the  time  I  speak  of,  he  ho.d  been 
but  a  few  weeks  an  inmate  there,  having  been 
from  his  birth  under  the  care  of  a  natural  aunt  in 
very  humble  life.  Mr.  Ellesly,  though  constitu- 
tionally proud,  and  with  a  fastidiousness  of  taste 
and  a  devotion  to  talent  that  separated  him  from 
the  vulgar  even  more  wddely  than  his  pride,  had 
yet  married  out  of  his  caste.  He  never  alluded  to 
his  first  union-  and  it  is  probable  that  he  soon 
awoke  from  the  dream  of  passion  into  which  at  a 
very  early  age  he  had  been  lulled  by  the  extreme 
beauty  of  the  young  girl  he  married.  But  his  fet- 
ters were  also  early  loosened.  Her  life  passed 
with  the  gift  of  life  to  her  child.  She  survived 
that  event  only  long  enough  to  obtain  a  promise 
from  her  husband,  to  whom  at  such  an  hour  her 
appeal  could  not  have  been  vainly  made,  .that  her 
babe  should  be  left  to  the  care  of  her  sister  till  it 
was  ten  years  old.  This  sister  was  settled,  as  I 
have  before  remarked,  in  very  humble  life,  but  was 
without  children.  She  was  many  years  older  than 
Mrs.  Ellesly,  had  had  the  care  of  the  latter  in  her 
own  orphan  infancy,  and  the  dying  mother  knew 
from  the  tenderness  with  which  she  had  been 
watched  over,  that  her  child  would  be  tenderly 
cared  for.  But  George,  as  he  was  called,  had  now 
reached  the  age  at  which  he  was  to  be  reclaimed 
and  had  been  consequently  brought  home.  Most 
unfortunately  he  seemed  to  have  inherited  nothing 
of  his  mother's  beauty;  still  less,  if  less  could  be,  of 
the  patrician  elegance  and  high-bred  manner  of 
his  father.  He  was  large  of  his  age — shy,  av/k- 
ward,  and  rustic  to  uncouthness  ;  and  the  pride  of 
Mr.  Ellesly  was  hurt  whenever  the  child  met  his 
eye.  The  contrast  afforded  to  his  other  children 
could  but  be  painful,  and  it  was  perhaps  impossible 
that  he  sliould  regard  them  all  with  the  same  feel- 
ings. Edward,  with  all  his  acquirements,  had  a 
tameless  flow  of  busy  glee  that  sent  him  through 
the  house  like  some  leaping  stream,  all  as  spark- 
ling and  gladdening.  But  George  moped  or 
skulked  through  it  like  some  conscious  delin- 
quent— never  lifting  his  eye  to  meet  yours — never 
answering  when  spoken  to,  but  the  monosylla- 
bic yc$  or  no,  from  which  he  could  not  escape,  and 
meeting  the  stern  reprehensions  of  his  father,  for 
his  perpetual  awkwardness,  with  an  aspect  of 
stolid  immobility.  And  j-et  I  have  since  remem- 
bered something  in  its  expression,  that,  to  a  kinder 
or  more  experienced  eye  than  was  mine  at  that 
time,  would  have  bespoken  the  bitter  swelling  of  a 
young  heart  unable  to  plead  its  own  cause,  ra- 
ther than  sulkincss  and  stupidity.  But  whatever 
wrought  in  the  depths  of  that  childish  heart,  there 
was  nothing  about  him  to  wake  an  interest  in  its 
study.  He  put  forth  no  claims  upon  any  one's 
sympathy  or  tenderness ;  no  one  dreamed  that  he 


ever  felt.  Mrs.  Ellesly's  manner  towards  him  was 
always  gentle  :  she  could  not  have  been  otherwise 
towards  a  wilful  offender ;  but  even  the  quiet  smile, 
which  was  all  the  notice  she  bestowed  upon  his 
blunders,  evinced  indifference.  She  would  hardly 
have  known  how  to  win  her  way  to  his  feehngs, 
had  she  deemed  him  possessed  of  any :  as  it  was, 
she  thought  not  of  the  effort.  Meanwhile  the  poor 
boy  was  subjected  to  contumelies  of  which  she 
was  wholly  unaware.  Some  juvenile  relatives  of 
Mrs.  Ellesly  were  at  that  time  her  visitants.  Chil- 
dren are  not  exactly  the  angels  poets  and  painters 
choose  to  make  them.  The  veriest  little  elf  that 
can  fashion  a  jeer,  takes  upon  himself  all  the  in- 
solence of  superior  advantage,  in  whatever  shape 
it  exists.  Edward's  fashionable  cousins  were  not 
slow  to  discover  in  the  country-bred  boy  a  fit  sub- 
ject for  malicious  merriment.  Even  the  young 
Edward,  though  possessing  a  more  generous  na- 
ture, gradually  caught  the  tone.  His  own  high 
breedinc  gave  him  a  quick  and  keen  sense  of 
George's  deficiencies.  He  felt  that  he  was  gawky 
and  uncomely,  and  he  thought  hun  ungracious 
and  unloving.  There  had  been  nothing  awa- 
kened in  Edward's  heart, of  better  feeling  toward 
his  unlucky  brother,  to  counteract  his  own  love  of 
mischief  George  had  a  bird,  for  which  his  en- 
grossing care,  had  we  thought  it  worth  our  while 
to  notice  such  manifestations,  would  have  given 
us  some  clue  to  the  atTectionate  susceptibility  of  his 
young  nature.  Claiming  no  notice  for  his  favo- 
rite, or  rather  shunning  it  from  others,  he  would 
steal  away  to  its  cage  in  silence,  and  unless  bidden 
from  it,  remain  perhaps  for  hours,  intently  watch- 
ing its  movements,  and  apparently  regardless  of 
every  other  living  thing. 

"  I  would  not  have  a  bird  that  was  too  stupid  to 
sing,  George,"  said  Edward  one  day,  as  the  for- 
mer stood  feeding  his  little  prisoner;  "stand 
away,"  he  continued,  pushing  him  aside,  and 
taking  the  bird  from  the  cage  in  no  very  tender 
manner.  "  Come,  George,  I'll  give  it  to  the  cat, 
and  pa  shall  get  you  a  canary." 

"  Don't  take  it  from  the  cage,  Edward,"  said 
Georo-e,  anxiously  and  even  earnestly.  It  was  the 
first  time  I  had  heard  him  speak  so  much  :  "  you'll 
let  it  go,  and  something  will  happen  to  it." 

"  I'd  be  glad  if  there  would,"  said  Edward  ;  "  I'm 
tired  of  seeing  you  fuss  with  it, — and  such  a.  splen- 
did cage  too  !  I  wonder  pa  let  you  bring  it  here ; 
Lydia  shall  take  it  to  the  kitchen  for  kindling- 
wood." 

"I  heard  your  ma  say,"  said  I,  touched  to 
something  like  interest  for  the  aggrieved  boy, 
"  that  she  must  get  a  new  cage  for  George's  bird.' 

"I  don't  want  another  cage!"  exclaimed 
George;  "  I  like  this  best;  aunt  Mary  got  uncle 
to  make  this  for  me  himself,  and  I  wont  have 
another.  But  you'll  kill  the  bird,  Edward,  hand- 
ling it  in  that  way !  give  it  to  me,  I  say  !"  con- 
tinued he  anxiously,  at  the  same  time  approaching 
his  brother,  and  striving  vainly  to  take  it  from 
him. 

"You'll  wait  till  I'm  ready  to  give  it  to  you, 
wont  joul     If  you  are  bigger  than  I  am,  Mr. 
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George,  you'll  not  get  it  till  I'm  done  with  it ;"  : 
and  The  young  tormentor  sprang  into  a  chair, 
and  held  the  bird  as  high  as  he  could  reach. — 
George  still  pressed  upon  him,  and  in  the  eager- 
ness of  resistance,  Edward  lost  his  balance  and 
fell.  His  trrasp  upon  the  bird  had  been  uncon- 
sciously tightened.  "  You've  killed  it,  "  cried 
Geortfe,  "I  knew  you  would.  "  Edward  loosened 
his  fingers  and  looked  at  the  bird  with  some  anx- 
iety. It  gasped  as  if  dying.  George  took  it  from 
him,  for  he  no  longer  resisted,  with  a  look  of  an- 
auish.  It  gasped  once  more  and  then  lay  motion- 
less in  his  hand.  It  was  dead  !  Edward  thought 
it  expedient  to  be  badly  hurt  with  his  fall. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  "  inquired  Mr.  Ellcsly, 
who  happened  that  moment  to  enter.  "  What 
ails  you,  Edward  1"  Our  young  visitants  ex- 
plained. 

George  had  knocked  him  out  of  a  chair  because 
he  had  taken  his  bird  a  minute,  and  killed  the  bird 
itself,  getting  it  away  from  him.  Mr.  Ellesly 
looked  at  his  first-born  with  an  expression  bitterer 
than  anger — it  was  of  dislike,  of  distaste,  almost 
to  loathing. 

"Your  incorrigible  boobyishness  hardly  needs 
the  set  off  of  ill-natui-e,  sir. "  His  tone  was 
severer  than  his  words.  Then  turning  to  Edward 
with  a  look  wholly  changed,  he  drew  him  fondly 
away,  as  if  unwilling  to  trust  himself  to  say  more. 
Some  hours  afterwards  I  passed  George  sitting 
upon  the  hall  steps  with  his  dead  bird  upon  his 
lap.  His  eyes  were  yet  riveted  upon  the  little 
stiffened  thing,  and  the  tears  were  coursing  si- 
lently, but  in  large  drops,  down  his  face.  My 
heart  smote  me  for  not  having  defended  him.. — 
"  Never  mind  3'our  bird,  George,  "  said  I,  touched 
at  last  to  even  painful  compassion.  "  I'll  tell 
your  father  that  you  were  not  to  blame,  and  he 
will  get  you  another.  " 

"  I  don't  want  another,  "  said  George,  "  I  liked 
this  because  it  liked  me  and  always  hopped  to 
meet  me  when  I  came  towards  it ;  and  when  they 
brought  me  here  it  was  all  they'd  let  me  keep, 
and  now  I  han"t  nothing  in  the  wide  world  to 
care  for." 

"  Well  George,  I  am  very,  very  sorry  for  you. 
I  wish  I  could  do  something  to  g-ive  you  comfort. 
If  there  is  any  thing  you  want —  " 

"I  don't  want  nothing  now,"  said  the  child 
sobbing,  "but  to  go  to  Aunt  Mary's  once  more.  " 
"  Why  don't  you  ask  leave  to  go  then,  George  V 
"  Oh  because — because  whenever  I  talk  of 
Aunt  Mary,  Edward  and  his  cousins  laugh,  and 
when  they  see  any  body  that  looks  poor  and 
mean,  they  alwaj-s  ask  if  that  is  not  some  other 
of  George's  relations.  " 

I  felt  that  I  ought  to  turn 
duty   was  an   unpleasant   one 
find  some  commutation  of  it. 
will   ask   for  you;    you   shall 
Mary. " 

Impatient  to  fulfill  my  promise,  I  took  my  time 
to  ask,  indiscreetly,  not  even  waiting  till  the  bird 
scene— which  I  had  not  yet  the  moral  courage  to 
explain  to  Mr.  Ellesly— was  forgotten  ;  naj"  still 


informer,  but  the 
and    I   strove   to 

"  Well,  George,  I 
go  to  see   Aunt 


worse,  at  the  moment  of  a  fresh  displeasure.  I  did 
not  see  Mr.  Ellesly  till  evening, when  I  met  him  in 
a  stroll  I  had  taken  with  the  other  children,  and 
in  which,  for  the  first  time,  I  had  drawn  George 
along  with  us.  But  at  the  moment  of  meeting 
with  him,  George  had  started  from  our  path  to 
speak  with  a  coarsely  dressed  man,  laboring  by 
the  way-side.  It  was  his  mother's  brother,  and 
Mr.  Ellcsly's  countenance  darkened,  A  little 
discretion  would  have  taught  me  better  than  to 
speak  at  that  moment  of  all  others ;  but  an  im- 
pulsive girl  of  fifteen  is  a  bad  diplomatist. — 
George's  glad  face,  glad  for  the  first  time  that  I 
had  seen  it,  as  he  met  the  affectionate  greeting  of 
his  uncle,  reminded  me  of  my  morning's  promise, 
and  I  preferred  my  petition  at  once.  Mr.  Ellesly 
gave  a  stern  and  decided  refusal,  and  he  added 
to  Georo-e,  in  a  low  and  bitter  voice,  as  we  now 
turned  homeward,  that  the  society  of  the  Raw- 
sons,  (that  was  his  his  mother's  name,)  was  not 
particularly  calculated  to  improve  his  manners. 

Some  days  after  this,  Mrs.  Ellesly  deputed  me 
upon  an  errand  of  charity  a  little  way  from  the 
city,  and  once  more  I  called  upon  George  to  ac- 
company me.  I  had  noticed  since  my  ill-timed 
petition,  that  he  was  more  moping  than  usual. 
His  cheek  had  become  sallow,  his  step  more 
heavy.  He  would  sit  for  hours  upon  the  door 
steps  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  vacant  dis- 
tance. He  obeyed  my  summons,  however,  and 
I  strove  durinor  our  walk  to  draw  him  into  some 
childish  confab.  The  effort  was  wholly  bootless. 
A  morbid  inertness  seemed  to  have  taken  entire 
possession  of  his  faculties.  Yet  I  noticed  as  we 
reached  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  on  our  return, 
that  his  languid  eye  settled  on  the  road  that  led 
from  it  in  a  certain  direction,  with  a  kind  of  trou- 
bled interest. 

"  Ah,  George,  you  want  to  get  out  into  the 
country, "  I  said,  "  and  no  wonder.  Who  does 
not  pine  for  the  old  shady  trees,  and  the  mossy 
brooks,  when  pent  up  as  we  are  in  the  hot  city.  " 
But  I  was  all  unheard.  A  decent  but  humble 
looking  woman,  who  seemed  to  have  been  on 
some  errand  to  the  town,  and  to  be  now  hasten- 
ing homeward,  was  approaching  us.  George's 
gaze  was  fixed  upon  her  with  an  earnestness  that 
absorbed  all  other  perception,  and  he  at  last 
sprang  towards  her  with  a  loud  cry  of  joy. — 
"Aunt  Mary,  Aunt  Mary  !"  The  boy  absolutely 
trembled  with  excess  of  delight,  as  he  was  folded 
to  her  bosom.  The  woman  sat  down  by  the  road- 
side and  took  him  in  her  arms.  She  kissed  his 
lips,  his  cheek,  his  eyes,  and  then  folded  him  again 
and  again  to  her  heart  with  a  fondness  even  of 
passion.  I  could  almost  have  cried  to  see  them. 
No  wonder  George's  little  heart  had  frozen  in  his 
removal  from  the  warmth  of  such  a  love. 

"  George  !  my  blessed  George !  my  own  dear 
little  boy !  but  you  have  got  so  light ;  and  your 
eyes  that  used  to  be  so  bright,  are  all  dead  and 
sunk  in  your  head.  " 

"Aunt  Mary!  Oh,  Aunt  Mary!  take  me  home 
with  you.      I  can't  stay  here.     Let  me  go  and 
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see  dear  Uncle  once  more,   and  stay   with  you 
again,  always. " 

"Dear!  dear!"  said  Aunt  Mary,  with  that 
pathos  of  tone  and  manner,  which  impassioned 
feeling  calls  forth  from  all  ranks  alike— "  that  I 
should  hear  you  ask  that,  and  not  take  you !  God 
knows  how  dark  the  house  is  since  they  took  you 
away ;  and  your  little  bed  looks  like  a  coffin  to 
me  ;  but  your  papa,  you  know,  would  not  hear  to 
it  now,  and  surely  all  are  kind  to  you,  dear,  ain't 
they  George  1" 

George  did  not  answer. 

"  To  be  sure  they  can't  in  nature  be  cross  to 
you,  for  aint  you  your  own  papa's  son,  and  your 
mamma  that  is  now,  don't  look  like  one  to  be 
sharp  with  a  dead  woman's  child  ]" 

"  Mrs.  EUesly,  "  said  I,  for  my  genuine  sympa- 
thy got  the  better  of  my  girlish  shyness,  and  I 
made  myself  a  party  concerned,  '  sans  ceremonie, ' 
"  Mrs.  Ellesly  is  very  kind  and  tender  to  every 
one,  and  Mr.  Ellesly  must,  of  course,  think  much 
of  his  son ;  but  George,  you  know,  is  almost  a 
stranger  with  us  yet,  and  'twill  take  some  time  to 
make  him  feel  quite  at  home.  " 

"Yes,  yes,  "  said  Aunt  Mary,  "that  can't  be 
helped ;  but  then,  I  thought  they  meant  to  let 
him  come  and  stay  with  us  now  and  again,  and 
then  he  would  not  take  it  so  hard.  " 

"  Let  me  go  with  you  now,  then, "  repeated 
George,  sobbing. 

•'  Not  without  leave,  dear ;  I  can't  take  you 
without  their  leave ;  but  you  go  home  and  ask, 
George,  and  I  will  wait  here  for  you,  "  she  con- 
tinued, glancing  at  the  sun,  "if  it  makes  dead 
night  before  I  get  home.  " 

"  They  won't  let  me  go,"  said  the  child  bitterly. 
"  They  don't  mean  to  let  me  come  any  more  at 
all.  Father  scolded  me  for  stopping  by  the  road 
to  speak  to  poor  old  Uncle  John.  "  An  expression 
of  honest  and  indignant  pride  crossed  Aunt 
Mary's  face,  and  she  evidently  struggled  to  sup- 
press its  rising  utterance. 

"Ah  well,  I  suppose  they'd  have  you  forget 
your  dead  mamma's  relations  now,  and  it  may  be 
it's  all  for  the  best.  You  are  getting  older,  George, 
and  will  have  to  learn  new  ways.  Good  bye,  my 
dear  boy, "  she  added  in  a  choked  voice,  as  she 
tried  at  last  to  put  him  from  her.  She  had  obvi- 
ously striven  with  her  own  feelings,  for  the  sake  of 
the  child.  "  Good  bye,  George;  you've  got  such  a 
fine  home  now  and  such  fine  clothes,  and  they'll 
make  you  such  a  grand  scholar." 

"I  hate  ray  fine  clothes,"  said  George,  "and 
they  all  laugh  at  me  at  school,  and  I'll  never  learn 
as  much  as  Edward  knows  now ;  and  nobody 
loves  me  any  more  at  all." 

Aunt  Mary's  tears  burst  forth  afresh,  and  she 
wept  over  him  long  and  bitterly.  But  the  scene 
had  at  last  to  be  ended.  Aunt  Mary  had  given 
him  her  final  kiss  and  turned  from  him  ;  he  was 
wholly  passive.  Young  as  I  was,  I  was  certainly 
to  blame  that  I  did  not  try  to  make  an  interest  for 
George  in  Mrs.  EUesly's  feelings,  by  telling  her  of 
his  griefs.     It  seems  strange  to  mc  that  in  our 


world  of  "  suffering,  sad  humanity, "  there  is  so 
little  skill  in  binding  up  each  other's  wounds,  and 
so  little  tact  in  perceiving  them,  or  in  appreciating 
their  anguish.  Had  George  had  any  more  palpa- 
ble woes,  had  he  been  beaten,  or  overtasked,  or 
stinted  in  food,  or  clothing,  or  pleasant  privilege, 
my  sympathies  would  have  been  all  in  arms.  As 
it  was,  I  deemed  his  sorrows  but  things  of  the 
moment,  and  when  his  tears  were  dried  up,  I  for- 
got as  I  supposed  them  forgotten,  for  they  were 
griefs  of  which  I  had  no  real  conception.  Most 
children,  apart  from  the  large  endowment  of  pa- 
rental love,  are  objects  of  fond  interest  to  all 
around  them,  and  perhaps  there  is  no  sorrow  so 
Httle  understood  as  the  dcsolateness  of  a  childish 
but  sensitive  heart,  under  those  disadvantages  of 
person  or  manner,  which  shut  them  out  from  that 
common  interest. 

"  Mother,  "  said  Edward  the  morning  after  our 
walk,  "  George  is  not  up  yet,  and  it  will  soon  be 
school  time.     I  believe  he  is  ill,  too,  for  he  is  very 
pale,  and  has  eaten   nothing  these  three  days. — 
Mrs.  Ellesly  rose  to  go  to  his  room.     Her  gentle 
nature  was  somewhat  stirred.     She  had  herself 
observed  for  some  time,  that  he  looked  thin  and 
sallow,  and  she  hastened  to  his  pillow.    She  found 
him   indeed   ill.     A  low  nervous   fever,  superin- 
duced, perhaps  equally,  by  habitudes  to  which  he. 
was  unaccustomed,  and  the  deep  dejection   that 
had  settled  upon  his  young  nature,   had  wrought 
upon  him  for  days,  and  he   was  now  reduced  to 
almost   infantine  weakness.     Advice  was  called, 
and  Mrs.  Ellesly  saw  that  he  had  the  most  careful 
attendance ;  but   his  disease   was  of  too  quiet   a 
nature   to    awaken    any    special   alarm ;  and   for 
some  time  it  made  little   interruption  to  the  gaiety 
of  the  household.     At  last,  however,  as  from  time 
to  time  the  family  looked  in  upon  the  little  boy, 
his   appearance  roused  our  fears.     "We  gathered 
around  his  bed  and  looked  upon  him  in  sorrow 
and   silence.     Even  the  father   stood    and  gazed 
upon  his  disregarded  child  ;  nature,  though  per- 
haps faintly,  was   at  last   stirred  in   his  heart. — 
Emaciated,   motionless  and  corpse-Uke,  the  child 
lay  with  closed  eyes  and  a  seeming  unconscious- 
ness of  all  around  him.     His    father,  for  the  first 
time,  took  the  little  yellow  hand  in  his  ;  the  pulse 
scarcely  moved.      "George,"  said   Mr.   Ellesly, 
"  my  poor  George !  what  can  we  do   for  youl     I 
fear  you  are  getting  worse.  "     The  child  did  not 
speak,  nor  open  his  eyes,  but  a  single  tear  forced 
its  way  through  the  closed  lid,  and  lay  for  some 
time  like  a  drop   of  dew  upon  his  ashy  cheek.-^ 
Mr.  Ellesly  turned  away  and  sighed  heavily.    "If 
we  could  only  rouse  him  "  said  the  physician,   "  if 
we  could  stir  any   chord  of  interest  in  the  child's 
feelings.  "     That  tear  had  been  unobserved. 

For  once,  I  acted  with  some  tact,  or  rather  im- 
pulsc  directed  me  aright.  I  pressed  my  face  to 
George's  cheek  and  whispered,  "Don't  you  want 
to  see  Aunt  Mary  V  He  opened  his  eyes  and 
looked  with  a  ghastly  earnestncsss  in  my  face.^- 
"Has  she  come, "  bespoke  in  a  voice  of  even 
startling  loudness.  The  father  turned  back  to  him. 
"Who,   my  dear  Gcorgel "     "Aunt   Mary,"   I 
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now  unhesitatingly  replied,  "  he  wants  to  sec  his 
Aunt  Mary. " 

"All  right — he  shall  see  her.     Let  her  be  in- 
stantly sent  for. " 

Aunt  Mary  came.  He  had  sunk  again  into  the 
most  deathly  quiet ;  his  breath  had  became  mo- 
mentarily slower,  and  the  beating  of  the  little  worn 
heart  was  scarcely  perceptible.  We  stood  back 
from  his  pillow  as  Aunt  Mary  approached.  Not 
a  sou!  was  there  that  did  not  feel  the  sacredness  of 
her  claims.  For  some  minutes  she  looked  upon 
him  in  silence,  though  her  tears  fell  fast  and  bit- 
terly. At  last  she  stooped  to  kiss  the  faded  cheek. 
She  whispered  his  name.  The  sunken  eyes  were 
again  opened  ;  he  raised  himself  from  the  pillow, 
and  flinging  his  wasted  arms  convulsively  around 
her  neck,  exclaimed  as  before,  in  a  hollow  but 
distinct  voice,  "Aunt  Mary  !  take  me  home  with 
you." 

Every  effort  was  of  course  made  to  tranquilize 
him,  but  in  vain.  All  promises  for  the  future  were 
unheeded.  Soothing  entreaties  or  expostulations 
were  alike  unheard.  One  sole  idea  had  buoyed 
up  his  sinking  nature  again  to  life,  and  was  all  that 
had  any  power  over  him.  The  physician  at  last 
determined  it.  "Let  him  be  indulged,  "he  said, 
"  it  may  save  him,  and  it  is  all  that  can." 

The  seemingly  dying  child  was  lifted  from  his 
bed,  and,  supported  upon  Aunt  Mary's  arms,  was 
borne  to  her  home.  It  was  a  lon<T  strutro-le. 
Months  elapsed  before  the  powers  of  life,  so 
nearly  spent,  had  fully  regained  their  functions. 
The  child  at  last  recovered,  but  he  never  again  re- 
turned to  the  paternal  roof.  The  interest  excited 
by  his  immediate  danger  passed  away  with  the 
apprehensions  that  had  awakened  it.  The  de- 
monstrations of  tenderness  that  had  been  elicited 
from  the  family  at  the  crisis  of  alarm,  were  all 
insufficient  to  efface  the  sense  that  had  been  burnt 
in,  as  it  were,  upon  the  child's  heart,  of  the  mor- 
tifying position  he  had  previously  held.  The 
awkward  avoidance  with  which  he  had  hitherto 
shrunk  from  their  approach,  the  dull  immobility  of 
his  aspect  and  manner  in  their  presence,  were 
nothing  changed  now  at  their  occasional  visits ; 
and  if  he  had  been  heretofore  unattractive,  the 
querulousness  and  imbecility  of  sickness,  were 
little  calculated  to  render  him  an  object  of  better 
regard.  The  consequence  was,  that  all  solicitude 
in  reference  to  him,  had  shortly  abated.  The 
indulgence  necessarily  accorded  to  his  feeble  state, 
with  the  probable  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the 
country  air,  were  sufficient  reasons,  for  the  time, 
for  permitting  him  to  remain  where  he  was.  But 
it  was  hardly  to  be  doubted,  that  Mr.  Ellesly  felt 
it  as  a  relief,  when  the  child  that  had  so  deeply 
mortified  his  pride,  and  revolted  his  taste,  was  no 
longer  before  him.  And  even  Mrs.  Ellesly,  occu- 
pied with  her  own  children,  and  the  heart-dead- 
ening claims  of  fashionable  life,  had  little  thought 
to  spare  for  one  who  had  neither  made  nor  jught 
a  place  in  her  feelings. 

Mean-while  Aunt  Mary  availed  herself  of 
George's  protracted  feebleness,  to  press  a  point, 
which,   though  it   embarrassed  and  even  pained 


the  father,  found  yet  a  too  ready  accordance  in  his 
secret  heart.  "  Why  can't  you,  "  she  said  at  one 
of  his  cold  and  far-between  visits,  at  which  I  had 
chanced  to  accompany  him,  "  Why  can't  you 
give  me  little  George  for  good  1  You'll  never 
raise  him  if  you  take  him  from  me  again.  This 
is  the  second  time  I've  got  him  up  from  nothing,  I 
may  say,  for  you  know  that  life  was  hardly  in  this 
little  bit  of  clay  when  I  took  it  from  its  dying 
mamma.  Many  was  the  long  night  I  watched 
over  it,  that  sleep  did  not  come  to  my  eyes.  It 
was  not  just  a  hired  nurse  that  would  have  restored 
him;  for  though  you  would  have  been  mighty 
generous  with  me,  it  was  not  money  that  would 
have  kept  me  up  through  it,  when  for  weeks  I  did 
not  know  what  rest  was ;  but  it  was  the  love  I 
had  for  him  when  I  saw  his  mamma's  look,  that 
gave  me  the  strength.  " 

"  He  has  nothing  of  his  mother's  look,  "  said 
Mr.  Ellesly,  abruptly,  though  in  a  tone  scarcely 
audible. 

"  Oh  dear  heart !  yes — not  so  much,  to  be  sure, 
as  he  had  then  ;  but  if  you'd  see  him  smile  once, 
the  look  is  there  yet.  And  his  eyes,  too,  when  he 
looks  right  into  yours  like — but,  as  I  was  saying, 
he'll  never  keep  his  health  long,  if  he  gets  it  ever 
so  well,  if  you  take  him  from  me  again.  He's 
just  used  to  our  ways  now,  and  he  has  got  a  hank- 
ering like,  for  his  dead  mamma's  people,  for  it  is 
natural  they  should  make  much  of  him,  being  her 
child,  who  was,  herself,  the  pet  and  pride  of 
us  all. " 

The  subject,  to  Mr.  Ellesly,  was  excoriating. — 
It  stirred  up  memories  that  were  in  no  small  de- 
gree humbling,  and  perhaps  a  little  tinctured  with 
remorse.  The  claim  of  poor  George  upon  his 
paternal  character,  was  a  robe  of  thorns  to  him, 
which  these  conversations  pressed  more  closely 
around  him.  With  tune,  perhaps,  he  might  have 
rendered  those  claims  less  annoying,  but  it  was 
easier  to  fling  them  at  once  and  forever  from 
him.     So  he  at  last  decided  it. 

"  Truly,  "  he  said,  "  it  may  be  better  to  give 
him  up  altogether.  Had  he  pride,  or  character, 
or  intellect,  it  would  be,  probably,  doling  him  a 
wrong.  But,  stupid  as  he  is,  what  can  I  make 
of  him  7  His  tone  of  mind  is  decidedly  low,  and 
doubtless  he  will  be  infinitely  happier  in  the  class 
for  which  nature  seems  to  have  intended  him.  " 
Thus  the  matter  was  philosophically  settled. — 
George  was  given  over  to  his  country  tastes  and 
his  cottage-home,  and  Aunt  Mary's  heart  was 
relieved  of  a  weight  that  had  told  upon  her 
strength  much  more  than  the  labors,  heavy  though 
thej'  had  been,  of  her  maternal  cares  for  the  in- 
valid. The  little  interest  that  George  had  cre- 
ated in  his  father's  house-hold  was  soon  utterly 
forgotten.  He  had  won  there  no  "golden  opin- 
ions ;  "  he  had  made  himself  necessary  to  no  one's 
happiness,  or  convenience,  or  vanity.  There  is 
no  tenure  in  memory  feasible,  without  some  of 
these  bonds.  When  a  year  after,  Mr.  Ellesly 
removed  to  the  mctropoHs  of  another  State,  they 
hardly  deemed  a  ceremonious  farewell  to  George, 
incumbent.     From  that  time,  I  saw  nothing  of 
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the  family  till  some  months  after  their  subsequent 
migration  to  this,  our  western  city.  I  was  not 
then  a  resident  of  it,  but  a  brief  sojourn  here,  at 
that  time,  brought  me  once  more  a  guest  under 
their  roof  That  house,  yonder,  which  I  told 
you  was  their  residence,  though  now  flung  in  the 
shade  by  the  more  modern  ones  that  have  risen 
round  it,  was  then  distinguished  by  its  elegance 
and  taste.  How  fresh  seems  that  visit  there ! 
Were  it  not  for  the  faded  look  that  has  gathered 
over  it,  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  about 
it,  giving  it  so  different  an  aspect,  I  could  fancy  it 
still  the  dwelling  of  my  friends.  Though  sepa- 
rated more  than  ten  years,  I  found  little  other 
change  in  the  family  than  that  which  a  month  of 
spring  time  or  of  early  summer  brings  to  the 
garden — a  change  from  the  bud  to  the  flower — 
from  the  flower  to  the  fruit.  I  spent  a  week  with 
them  of  delightful  sociality,  of  the  full  out-pour- 
ings of  renewed  friendship,  and  all  the  pleasant 
ransackings  and  overhauUngs  of  "Lang  Syne." 
Such  a  week  is  a  bright,  green  spot  as  your  scrib- 
blers say — not  in  the  desert  of  life.  The  pen  or 
pencil  that  makes  a  desert  of  our  bright  and  busy 
world,  is  always  dipped  in  spleen.  Happy  and 
pleasant  it  is,  despite  "the  trail  of  the  serpent,  "  to 
all  whose  hearts  are  tuned  to  concord.  Old  ladies 
you  perceive,  must  be  allowed  to  moralize,  though 
not  always  very  complacently  listened  to.  I  have 
little  more  to  tell.  As  I  have  said,  the  family  was 
little  changed  in  its  general  aspect.  A  proud 
man,  like  Mr.  EUesly,  is  the  very  one,  if  he  wel- 
come you  at  all,  to  give  you  a  rich  welcome. 
The  warm  smile  upon  such  a  face,  so  habitually 
dignified,  so  aristocratically  grave,  is  like  the  sud- 
den opening  out  of  unsuspected  treasures,  and  no 
one  could  be  more  pleasant  than  he,  among  his 
equals,  or  in  the  bosom  of  his  truly  lovely  family. 
Mrs.  Ellesly's  character  had  deepened.  Its  habit- 
ual softness  had  more  oi  feeling.  The  death  of 
two  sweet  children  had  touched  it  with  a  shade  of 
thoughtful  tenderness.  During  their  illness,  which 
had  been  of  a  protracted  nature,  she  had  looked 
upon  life  in  another  phase ;  she  had  learned  that 
it  had  duties. 

Isabel,  whom  I  had  last  seen  a  thing  of  fairy  play- 
fulness, had  grown  into  a  lovely  and  accomplished 
woman,  with  form,  features,  and  bearing,  upon 
which  her  fastidious  father  and  her  brother,  every 
whit  as  fastidious,  looked  with  an  exceeding  and 
exulting  pride.  With  those,  too,  her  mind  was 
in  perfect  accordance,  refined,  high-toned,  intel- 
lectual, rendering  her  in  all  matters  of  literary 
acumen,  and  poetic  taste,  a  match  with  her  brother 
Edward,  whose  naturally  fine  mind  had  been 
cultivated  with  assiduous  care,  and  under  high 
scholastic  advantages.  Years  and  close  study 
had  tamed  the  exuberant  spirits  of  his  boyhood, 
and  amid  the  refined  and  classic  circles  in  which 
he  had  moved,  he  had  acquired  rather  an  undue 
sensitiveness  of  nerve,  and  delicacy  of  taste,  and 
a  too  exquisite  polish  of  thought  and  manner ; 
though  the  question  of  their  excess  was,  perhaps, 
referrable  to  his  future  position  in  life.  For  the 
present,  to  a  lady   at  least,  not  then   an  old  one. 


this  poetic  refinement,  this  sentiment  of  character 
was  delightful.  Then  our  flights  to  cloud-land 
were  relieved  by  the  frolic  gambols  of  a  young 
sister,  a  child  four  years  old,  privileged  without 
limit,  as  are  all  youngest  children,  and  pretty  and 
wild  as  the  wildest  and  prettiest  fawn  in  all  our 
ancient  hunting-grounds.  There  was  a  sweet 
girl,  too,  in  the  lamily,  whom  they  called  "cousin 
Alice,  "  an  orphan  niece  of  Mrs.  EUesly,  whom 
you  would  have  instantly  loved.  She  had  a  figure 
of  embonpoint,  rounded  and  polished  to  airthe 
symmetry  of  the  Medician  Venus  ;  and  her  move- 
ments were  those  of  a  nust-wreath,  with  a  face 
too,  of  exquisite  softness,  quite  wanting  in  color, 
but  with  perfect  features,  and  large,  dark,  loving 
eyes,  that  told  the  whole  character  at  once— a  foniT, 
trustful,  gentle  and  happy  nature— happy  in  itself 
and  constituted  to  remain  so.  For  nothing  could 
have  made  her  unhappy  but  unkindncss,  juid  this 
she  could  no  where  meet. 

AVhereverthe  chances  and  changes  of  Ufe  might 
have  flung  her,  unless  into  some  abode  where  hu- 
man infirmity  had  found  no  place,  there  would 
Alice  have  made  to  herself  friends.  Nobody  about 
her  ever  had  a  want  that  she  strove  not  to  obvi- 
ate— a  weakness  that  she  did  not  seek  to  favor — 
a  sorrow,  to  which  her  unobtrusive  sympathy, 
like  some  soft  ministry  of  nature,  did  not  afford 
solace.  Yet  AUce  had  no  accomplishments,  no 
talents,  no  literary  pretension.  Her  father,  till  his 
death,  was  considered  a  man  of  wealth ;  but  he 
was  a  man  of  speculation,  and  engrossed  in  vi- 
sionary projects,  which  finally  left  him  a  bank- 
rupt, he  thought  not  of  educating  his  child.  Per- 
haps he  deemed  her  sufficiently  lovely  without 
adventitious  aid ;  and  in  this  he  was  not  greatly 
wrong.  Had  you  known  her,  you  would  no  more 
have  thought  of  any  deficiency  in  Alice,  than  of 
the  want  of  a  language — a  learned  one,  for  the 
zephyr  that  fanned  your  cheek.  She  had  a  natu- 
ral refinement  of  manner  that  satisfied  even  the 
EUesly  family,  and  they  regarded  her  with  a  fond- 
ness that  manifested  itself  in  every  look  and  ac- 
cent. Such  was  the  family  thirty  years  since — 
a  little  circle  of  high  polish,  and  cheerful  and  va- 
ried interest.  I  frolicked  with  little  Ella— talked 
with  Mrs.  EUesly— looked  with  her  husband  at  his 
pictures,  his  garden,  his  library— watched  Alice, 
as  she  hovered  round  whatever  luckless  wight 
most  needed  her,  and  listened  to  Edward  and  fsa- 
bel,  as  they  scanned  over  the  dubious  meaning  of 
some  classic  line.  There  was  a  young  man  too,  of 
the  name  of  Brown,  an  inmate  with  us  for  two 
or  three  days,  with  whom  I  could  not  but  be 
pleased,  though  of  a  humbler  order  than  might 
have  been  looked  for  in  an  EUesly  guest.  But  he 
had  become  known  to  them  as  a  fellow  passentrer 
from  Pittsburgh,  in  the  large  flat-boat  that  had 
borne  them  down  the  Ohio ;  for  at  that  time  the 
steamer,  had  but  in  a  single  instance,  I  believe, 
plough-  d  through  its  waters.  The  voyage  was 
consec  'cntly  one  of  comparative  peril  and  posi- 
tive in  -inveniencc.  The  young  man  was  a  deni- 
zen of  the  West,  and  somewhat  fiimiliar  with 
river  voyaging,  and  by  dint  of  a  hundred  little 
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courtesies  and  attentions  to  their  comfort,  for 
which  under  other  circumstances,  the  personal 
knowledge  of  a  lifetime  in  their  distant  positions, 
would  hardly  have  afforded  opportunity,  he  had 
won  upon  their  gratitude,  if  not  upon  their  fami- 
liarity. A  recent  accident  had  deepened  this  sen- 
timent, and  thrown  them  under  an  obligation,  that 
could  be  cancelled  only  by  personal  attention. — 
A  carriage,  in  which  Mr.  Ellesly  was  taking  out 
his  little  girl  with  cousin  Alice,  had  been  run 
away  with  by  a  horse  of  unmanageable  muscle. — 
The  animal  had  been  arrested  by  young  Brown, 
at  a  point  of  especial  peril,  by  an  effort  that 
deprived  him  of  the  use  of  his  arm,  and  of  course 
they  insisted  upon  his  becoming  their  guest  until 
it  should  be  restored.  This  is  an  accident  that 
I  am  aware  belongs  to  your  story-tellmg  craft, 
so  chivalrous  and  all  that  sort  of  thing;  but 
horses  you  know  actually  do  run  away,  and  some- 
body stops  them,  every  day  in  the  week.  But 
Brown  was  young  and  good  loolung  enough 
any  how,  for  a  hero — very  different,  it  is  true, 
from  the  tall  slight  figure  and  elegant  proportions 
of  young  Ellesly,  but  nevertheless  a  form  in  the 
full  perfection  of  active,  healthful,  ^'igorous  and 
youthful  manhood — one  of  those  which  the  garb 
can  neither  add  to  nor  subtract  from.  There  was 
character  breathing  throughout  it :  you  felt  it  at 
once  in  the  free  movement  of  the  muscular  but 
lithe  limb,  and  the  careless  arrangement  of  the 
simple  dress.  His  coimtenance  too  was  frank, 
open,  and  manly,  and  his  brow,  broad  and  cheer- 
ful, was  thrown  up  with  an  expression  of  habi- 
tual self-reliance,  and  a  quiet  air  of  conscious 
equality  with  those  around  him  in  all  that  should 
distinguish  man  from  man.  But  for  this,  his  in- 
duction to  the  patrician  circle  of  the  Ellesly  parlor 
would  have  been  altogether  an  awkward  concern. 
Truly  grateful  to  him  as  they  all  were,  cousin 
AUce  was  perhaps  the  only  one  whose  manner 
was  wholly  free  from  effort.  Yet  Alice  was  silent 
as  well  as  the  constrained  Isabel,  for  maidenly 
delicacy  held  them  alike  in  reserve.  Mrs.  Ellesly 
was  silent  from  habit — her  husband  and  son  for 
want  of  subjects  of  common  interest  with  their 
guest.  He  was  wholly  a  stranger  to  Edward,  for 
the  latter  had  followed,  not  accompanied,  his  pa- 
rents, having  waited  for  the  completion  of  his  col- 
lege term  ;  and  to  him  it  was  an  especially  irksome 
task  to  acquit  himself  of  the  requisite  courtesies. 
He  had  no  interest  in  the  ordinary  topics  of  the  day. 
He  was  fresh  from  the  rarified  atmosphere  of  classic 
halls  ;  the  tangibilities  of  Hfe  were  out  of  his  line  ; 
and  he  believed  that  every  thing  belonging  to  mind 
and  feeling,  was  left  "  beyond  the  mountains"  and 
far  away.  He  essayed  a  passing  remark  to  the 
stranger,  and  then  plunged  again  into  his  books, 
or  started  some  mooted  point  of  criticism  or  taste 
with  his  sister,  that  generally  led  out  into  a  train 
of  thought  upon  which  both  were  carried  off  into 
utter  forgetfulness  of  their  guest.  Yet,  embar- 
rassing as  was  the  position  of  young  Brown,  he 
freed  himself  from  its  awkwardness  in  much  the 
same  manner  he  would  have  done  from  a  spider 
web  drawn  across  him— by  a  single  turn,  and  all 


unconsciously — the  simple  power  of  character 
within  him  evidently  counteracting  the  restraints 
of  circumstance.  When  a  remark  was  addressed  to 
him,  he  replied  somewhat  gravely  but  always  with 
freedom  ;  when  withdrawn,  he  took  up  a  newspa- 
per, or  strolled  off  to  a  window,  or  entered  into  a 
low  but  embarrassed  chat  with  Ella.  I  have  al- 
ways observed,  that  in  an  Dl-assorted  circle,  where 
interregnums  are  apt  to  occur,  a  lively  and  inte- 
resting child  is  a  most  efficient  auxiliary.  And 
so  it  was  now.  Ella  was  in  perfect  friendship 
with  our  backwoodsman — she  sat  upon  his 
knee — slid  her  fingers  through  the  crisped  and 
darE  curls  of  his  hair — talked  to  him  of  the  peril 
from  which  he  had  rescued  her  and  cousin  Alice, 
and  told  him  that  his  eyes  were  "  more  handsome 
even  than  brother  Edward's." 

"  Don't  untie  Mr.  Brown's  bandage,  Ella,"  said 
Mrs.  Ellesly,  during  one  of  their  chit-chats  ;  but 
the  interference  was  too  late.  The  busy  fingers 
had  already  loosened  the  knot  of  the  sling  that 
supported  his  arm,  and  now  the  little  meddler 
tried  in  vain  to  refasten  it. 

"  Cousin  Alice,  come  tie  this  for  me  !"  and  Alice 
unhesitatingly  obeyed. 

"  Will  you  loosen  the  bandage  a  little.  Miss 
Alice  V  Ahce  touched  it  with  the  tenderness  of 
a  sister — the  bandage  needed  considerable  ad- 
justment. Brown  lifted  his  eyes  to  her  face  :  no 
wonder  Ella  had  called  them  beautiful !  Literally 
were  they  pouring  upon  her  a  stream  of  deep, 
thoughtful,  passionate  expression.  Alice's  were 
veiled  by  the  long  heavy  lashes  that  fell  over  them, 
yet  did  something  of  that  expression  seem  to  reach 
their  gentle  depths.  It  might  have  been  the  re- 
flection of  the  rosy  clouds  that  were  flooding  the 
sunset  sky ;  but  Alice's  usually  marble  cheek  was, 
at  that  moment,  tinged  with  crimson. 

•'  But  what  of  it  1"  said  I,  mentally,  as  I  watched 
those  flitting  shades,  "  'tis  but  a  brief  and  soon 
to  be  forgotten  passage  in  their  young  lives. — 
They  part  in  a  day  or  two,  to  meet,  probably,  no 
more.  They  belong  to  different  orbits  !"  And 
then  a  crowd  of  matters  and  memories,  connected 
with  those  paltry  distinctions  of  our  little  life, 
gathered  upon  my  mind.  Among  them,  came 
the  recollections  of  little  George,  and  I  turned  to 
Mrs.  Ellesly  to  enquire  for  him.  They  had  not 
heard  from  him  for  years ;  they  were  even  igno- 
rant if  he  yet  lived.  The  last  intelligence  they 
had  received  was,  that  Aunt  Mary  and  her  hus- 
band were  both  dead,  and  George,  still  but  a  lad 
at  that  time,  had  gone,  no  one  knew  whither. — 
Mr.  Ellesly  had  made  every  possible  enquiry,  she 
believed,  but  without  avail. 

"  Poor  fellow  ;"  she  added  feelingly,  "  It  always 
pains  me  when  I  tliink  of  him.  I  am  afraid  we 
were  wrong  in  giving  him  up  as  we  did.  I  wish 
he  had  been  sprightUer.  Mr.  Ellesly  was  so  hurt 
by  his  dullness ;  and  even  yet,  he  looks  misera- 
ble whenever  he  is  mentioned.  "  Fortunately,  I 
had  timed  my  question  when  he  was  out. 

But  my  visit  was  at  last  ended.  Mr.  Brown 
had  already  left.  He  was  anxious  to  return  to 
the  interior,  having  left  it  only  for  a  trip  or  two  on 
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the  riTer,  and  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  re- 
main longer.  There  was  much  about  this  young 
man  to  leave  an  abiding  interest  on  the  memory ; 
the  open  brow,  the  simple  manliness,  the  youth- 
ful, but  well  defined  character.  There  was  a 
dash  too  of  sadness,  occasionally  in  his  manner, 
at  variance  with  its  usual  tone,  that  bespoke  latent 
feeling.  It  seemed  more  than  once  called  out  by 
the  prattle  of  Ella,  and  particularly  at  the  moment 
of  his  leaving  us,  when  she  hung  around  him 
with  inquisitive  fondness,  and  asked  him  a  hun- 
dred questions  about  himself,  his  home,  and  his 
friends.  It  was  evident  from  the  sad  smile  with 
which  he  replied  to  them,  that  they  jarred  upon 
«ome  chord  of  sorrowful  tenderness. 
"  I  have  no  particular  home,  Ella. " 
''And  no  brothers  nor  sisters,  neither  1  " 
"  Yes ;  I  have  a  little  sister  much  like  yourself, 
whom  I  love  very  dearly.  But  I  shall  perhaps 
never  see  her  again.  Brothers  are  sometimes  great 
ramblers,  though  it  grieves  them  to  be  forgotten  ; 
and  so,  Ella,  if  you  have  one  whom  you  should 
never  see,  you  must  sometimes  think  of  him  and 
love  him  still. " 

Well,  I  never  met  one  of  that  pleasant  circle 
again  !  So  the  friendships  of  the  day  pass  !  A 
year  or  two  after  I  learned  that  a  great  change 
had  taken  place  in  the  EUesly  family.  Some  of 
those  sudden  turns,  which  the  wheel  of  fortune 
is  every  day  bringing  up,  had  stripped  them  of 
their  wealth.  Mr.  Ellesly,  unable  to  endure  the 
change,  amid  the  scenes  of  former  prosperity,  had 
plunged  into  the  new  country  yet  further  West. 
Edward  had  exchanged  poetry,  sentiment  and 
the  classics,  for  Blackstone  and  Coke,  and  had 
settled  himself  as  Attorney,  Counsellor,  &c.,  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  famil)',  in  one  of  our 
far  western  towns. " 

Our  kind  narrator  had  reached  the  point  at 
which  we  were  able  to  take  up  the  story  ourself. 

"Yes!  yes!"  we  exclaimed,  "and  little  fitted 
he  was,  poor  fellow,  for  the  atmosphere  of  such 
a.  place !  And  so  now  we  went  on  with  the  old 
lady,  comparing  notes  and  filling  up  the  outline 
of  the  whole  historj'.  Alas  for  our  young  colle- 
gian, alas  for  the  place  where  he  had  located  him- 
self and  his  hopes  I  A  new  town  !  You  may 
see  such  a  one  through  whatever  portion  of  our 
still  extending  and  newly  settled  West,  you  may 
chance  to  pass ;  a  village  risen  to  the  dignity  of  a 
country  town,  with  some  two  hundred  or  less 
houses,  the  better  portion  of  them  confined  to  a 
single  street,  and  the  remainder  sparsely  scattered 
over  a  wide  area  of  bright  and  rich  green  sward — 
a  court-house  of  rather  ambitious  pretensions, 
rising  from  the  centre,  and  near  it  a  jail,  from 
which  you  of  course  turn  with  a  shudder  of 
sombre  associations.  If  you  have  an  eye  for  the 
picturesque,  it  will  be  apt  to  wander  to  the  dark 
outline  of  forest  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  and 
sundry  other  wildernesses  in  the  back  ground. 
But  if  your  speculations  tend  business-ward,  it 
will  rest  upon  the  principal  street,  afore-men- 
tioned, and  take  note  of  the  demonstrations  there- 
on of  the  stir  and  vitality  of  the  place.  Here, 
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upon  its  entrance,  is  the  forge  of  the  smith,  as 
attested  by  the  heavy  stroke  of  the  hammer  within, 
and  the  smutty  faces  occasionally  peering  out. 
Further  along,  the  strip  of  flaunting  merchandize 
fluttering  in  the  breeze,  assures  you  of  articles  in 
the  fancy  line — and  here  is  the  Hotel !  with 
Washington,  Jackson,  or  Lafayette,  ingloriausly 
suspended  between  heaven  and  earth,  and  looking 
down  upon  all  below  with  solemn  indifference. 
Among  the  half-dozen  boarders,  ascending  and 
descending  the  steps,  you  may  distinguish  the 
doctors,  lawyers  and  professors,  "gentlemanly 
and  melancholy  like,  "  who,  with  nothing  in  their 
pockets  but  their  diplomas,  have  come  to  our 
western  arena  but  to  learn,  perhaps,  the  fading 
of  hopes  all  too  sanguine.  Across  the  street  is 
the  village  grocery,  where  a  fair  representation  of 
indigenous  backwoods  population,  affording  divers 
startling  specimens  of  humanity,  are  congregated, 
from  the  lineal  descendant  of  Boone  or  Leather- 
stocking,  lounging  apart  upon  his  gun,  to  the 
busy  trader,  bustling  forward  in  the  very  face  and 
action  of  the  crowd.  Here  do  they  all  gather  to 
talk  over  matters  and  things  in  general;  commerce, 
politics,  legislation ;  and  to  pour  forth  those  bursts 
of  occidental  eloquence,  with  its  magnificent  meta- 
phors and  figurative  brevity,  so  properly  in  kecpincr 
with  the  ample  features  and  nerve  of  the  country. 
Thanks  to  Western  legends,  and  Crocket  Me- 
moirs which  enable  us  to  imagine  these,  for  truly 
we  have  not  time  "  to  tak'  notes.  " 

Over  the  way  from  just  such  a  scene  as  this, 
was  the  sanctum  of  Edward  Ellesly.  There  he 
•at,  from  day  to  day,  looking  like  some  fine  vase 
on  a  kitchen  .?helf,  among  a  goodly  array  of 
stronger  and  more  serviceable  ware;  or  rather, 
shoved  back  in  a  corner  near  them,  for  Edward 
could  not  bring  himself  to  mingle  %vith  those 
around  him.  The  nerves  which  education  and 
circumstance  had  wrought  to  a  most  useless  fine- 
ness, were  now  morbidly  quickened  by  a  sense 
of  his  changed  position ;  and  wholly  isolating 
himself  from  those  whose  patronage  he  virtually 
asked,  he  found  they  were  content  to  leave  him 
"  alone  in  his  glory.  "  Striving  indeed  he  beHeved 
himself,  shut  up  as  he  was  amid  tomes  of  legal 
science,  to  increase  his  professional  capital,  but  in 
reality  wasting  his  very  soul  away  in  dreamy 
reverie,  and  idle  regrets. 

Day  after  day,  and  week  after  week  wore  on, 
and  still  our  young  lawyer  was  without  a  client ; 
yet  he  had,  absolutely,  no  resource  but  his  pro- 
fession, and  the  pressure  of  positive  need  was  in 
close  prospect.  The  reveries  of  sentiment  deep- 
ened into  the  reflections  of  bitter  necessity. — 
Idealize  as  we  may,  the  greater  portion  of  our 
nature  is  wonderfully  human,  and  when  its  wants 
are  upon  us  Uke  the  grasp  of  a  strong  man,  we 
must  needs  come  to  a  parly.  He  had  one  day 
flung  away  his  books  with  a  most  theatrical 
gesture,  and  was  pacing  the  floor  with  the  strides 
of  a  much  stronger  feeUng  than  "melancholy." 
The  hilarious  sounds  that  came  from  the  street  in 
a  variety  of  tones,  jarred  tauntingly  upon  his  ear; 
but  as  a  quick,  lively  tread  passed  his  window, 
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the  sound  of  his  own  name  attracted  his  attention. 
"  Why  don't  you  employ  Mr.  Ellesly  in  the 
matter  you  told  me  about  V  said  the  person  pass- 
inc,  to  another  whom  he  met  at  the  moment.  "  I 
take  him  to  be  a  whole  team.  "  The  voice  seemed 
familiar  to  Edward's  car,  and  yet  he  could  not 
identify  it. 

"  Why,  "  said  the  other,  "  he  looks  as  if  a  fel- 
low in  a  linsey  coat,  could  not  get  to  speak  to  him 
nigher  than  a  set-pole's  length.  " 

"Pshaw!  If  he  wears  a  better  coat,  it  is  a 
sicrn  he  has  pocketed  good  fees.  " 

"  Irrefragible  evidence!  "  thought  Edward,  half 
laughing,  half  bitterly.  But  it  seemed  conclusive. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  man  to  whom  it  had  been 
adduced,  knocked  at  his  office.  Edward  would 
have  enquired  of  him  who  it  was,  with  whom  he 
had  just  been  speaking,  but  a  feehng  of  pride 
suppressed  the  question,  and  he  turned  to  the 
matter  of  litigation.  It  was  one  involving  no 
great  amount,  but  luckily  for  our  friend,  a  mass 
of  contradictory  testimony.  Lucidly,  I  say,  for 
this  at  once  gave  it  interest.  Court  was  at  hand, 
and  Edward  found  himself  drawn  out  of  the 
"horrors"  in  which  he  had  been  plunged  for  the 
last  half  hour,  and  busy  with  the  merits  of  his 
case.  When  it  came  to  trial,  he  found  himself 
opposed  to  a  lawyer  of  long  established  practice 
and  of  no  trifling  celebrity.  The  perfect  plain- 
ness of  his  manner,  however,  and  the  unimposing 
good  nature  of  his  countenance,  upon  which 
thought  seemed  never  to  have  written  a  single 
line,  satisfied  our  tyro  that  he  had  nothing  very 
formidable  to  dread.  As  he  rose  to  address  the 
jury,  he  distinguished  one  among  them  whom  he 
instantly  recognized.  It  was  young  Brown,  and 
with  the  first  glance  of  that  ingenuous  face,  came 
the  recollection  of  the  voice  he  had  so  vainly 
striven  to  recall.  The  conviction  brought  with  it 
a  rush  of  grateful  fceUng ;  and  a  glance  of  recog- 
nition, that  even,  on  his  part,  had  now  something 
of  soul,  was  exchanged. 

He  opened  his  case.  The  witnesses,  contra- 
dicting each  other  in  a  singular  degree,  had  been 
examined,  and  the  pride  of  strife,  that  pride  which 
gives  interest  to  the  combatants  in  the  poorest 
cause,  roused  him  to  exertion.  His  argument 
was  polished,  labored,  classic,  and  he  felt  that  it 
must  be  successful.  Alas !  it  was  borne  down 
at  once  ;  demolished — annihilated  by  the  blended 
humor  and  strength,  the  off-hand  sarcasm  and 
matter-of-fact  manner  of  his  opponent.  It  was 
like  the  smashing  of  a  Grecian  urn  by  the  fist  of 
Hercules.  Our  discomfited  advocate  felt  himself 
a  thing  of  shadow.  Yet  was  his  rival  no  erudite 
counsel ;  his  allusions  and  illustrations  were  all  of 
home  material;  his  knowledge  was  of  men  &  things. 
It  was  certainly  a  matter  of  curious  speculation  to 
our  scholar  ;  but  at  present  he  was  not  in  the  mood 
to  investigate.  His  mortification  was  intense. 
The  jury  went  out  and  an  immediate  verdict  was 
anticipated.  But  hour  after  hour  wore  on,  and 
they  did  not  appear.  The  crowd  wondered, 
waited — dispersed.  It  was  midnight  when  the 
verdict  was  at  last  presented ;  Edward's  client  was 


the  victor!  A  passing  remark  from  one  of  the 
jurymen  as  he  left  the  Court  House,  explained 
the  marvel.  Young  Brown's  pertinacity  had 
been  the  pivot  upon  which  the  decision  turned. 
He  had  overruled  the  eleven  !  Of  the  whole 
jury  he  was  the  only  one  whom  the  tact  of  the 
opposing  counsel  had  not  won  over. 

"  You  must  have  had  a  very  strong  conviction 
of  the  ju.-5tness  of  our  cause,  "  said  Edward,  as  he 
drew  Brown  home  with  him  to  his  room ;  "or  had 
you  a  particular  interest  for  my  client "?  or  shall  I 
impute  your  verdict  to  friendship  for  myself?  " 

"  A  juror,  I  believe,  is  bound  to  act  only  upon 
evidence. " 

"  True.  But  ours,  as  you  western  folk  say, 
was  mightily  mixed.  Nothing  but  oracular  wis- 
dom could  have  decided  which  was  the  aggrieved 
party.  " 

"  We  might  as  well  suppose  it  your  client  then, 
might  we  not '? " 

"Suppose!    Why   you   hung  for  him  as  if  it 
had  been   a   matter   of  assurance,  and   involving 
life  and  death.     Well,   well!    I  understand  it; 
you  had  sent  me  my  client,  and  you  had  a  gener- 
ous interest  in   my  success.     I  feel  the  full  kind- 
ness of  your  motive.     I  appreciate   its  value,   too. 
Not  only  has  it  saved  my  present  feelings,  but  it 
will  doubtless  bear   upon  my  future  practice.     I 
am  in  need  of  friendship  too,  Brown,  for  I  am 
poor — positively  poor,  though  perhaps  you  are  not 
aware  of  it ;  "  and  Edward,  fairly  warmed  out  of 
his  usual  manner,  into  that  of  unreserved  feeling, 
went  on  to  detail  the  change  in  the  affairs  of  his 
family.     The  cold  formality  that  had  existed  be- 
tween the  young  men,  was  melied  away.     They 
conversed  long  and  freely,  and  Edward  listened 
to  the   young  backwoodsman  with   surprise  and 
interest.     There  was  not  merely  the  raciness  of 
of  native  humor  and  of  a  vigorous  mind  in  all  he 
said ;  but  through  the  plain  outpourings  of  thought 
and  feeling  that  had   been  trained  only   in   the 
rough  school  of  the  world,  there  were  the  frequent 
gleamings  of  a  rich  and  deep  nature.     "  Yet  after 
all, "  thought  Edward,  as  the  young  man  took 
his  leave,    "perhaps  I  have  been  unnecessarily 
free ; "    and  his  strongly  biased  mind  regained 
something  of  its  ordinary  contraction.    What  if 
Brown  should  presume  upon  his  present  freedom, 
to  press  a  troublesome  familiarity  1     The  thought 
was  unworthy  his  own   grateful  nature,  but  the 
prejudices  of  education    are  woven  through   the 
whole  inner  man.     He  was  soon  aware  however, 
that  no  undue  claims  upon  his  regard  were  likely 
to  ensue.     Except  by  accident,  he  saw  little  more 
of  Brown  for  some  time.     Yet,  as  if  to  give  a 
narrower  character  to  these  misgivings,  continued 
instances   of  some  friendly  office  on  the  part  of 
the  young  man  still  came  to  his  knowledge ;  it  is 
true,  of  a  very  slight  nature,  but  attesting  a  uni- 
form and  unobtrusive  interest  in  his  behalf.     He 
found  too,  that  the   influence  which   was  thus,  at 
all  times   exerted  in  his  favor,  was  by  no  means  a 
light  one.     Brown's  character,  as  he  was  led  on  to 
observe  it  with  greater  and  warmer  interest,  was 
gradually  developing  itself  to  his  perception,  and 
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he  felt  that  he  was  one  to  be  popular  to  a  certain 
extent,  in  the  most  aristocratic  sphere.  There 
was  that  entire  abandonment  of  self  about  him 
that  must  have  been  the  perfection  of  ancient 
chivalry.  He  was  generous,  impulsive,  fearless, 
and  had  a  freedom  of  manner,  and  a  sunny  light 
of  eye,  that  were  calculated,  at  a  single  glance,  to 
bring  the  proud  down,  and  the  humble  up  to  his 
own  standard.  Such  an  one  in  our  backwoods 
community,  could  scarcily  fail  of  being  Jang  of 
hearts,  and  such  he  emphatically  was. 

Edward  became  ill.  Our  unacclimated  emi- 
grants have  usually  to  become  naturalized  through 
a  course  oi  fevers  and  chills.  For  some  weeks  he 
was  principally  confined  to  his  room,  and  then 
for  the  first,  his  young  friend  became  a  frequent 
visiter ;  tasking  all  his  powers  to  cheer,  to  amuse, 
to  cater  for  the  capricious  appetite ;  and  the  invalid 
learned  to  listen  for  his  inspiriting  step  with  the 
querulous  impatience  of  a  sick  child.  But  at  last 
he  was  restored. 

The  professional  practice  he  had  been  slowly 
gaining,  had  made  him  known  to  a  few  who  were 
capable  of  appreciating  the  refinement  of  intelli- 
gence. All  are  not  coarse  minded  even  among 
illiterate  backwoodsmen ;  nor  are  all  backwoods- 
men illiterate.  Here  and  there,  throughout  the 
neighboring  population,  there  might  be  found  a 
family  of  cultivated  taste  and  education,  and 
among  these  Edward  became  favorably  known ; 
the  rich  stores  of  his  mind,  and  the  polished  gen- 
tleness of  his  manners,  gradually  making  them 
his  friends.  At  length  he  was  spoken  of  by  those 
who  wished  to  elevate  the  tone  of  popular  favorit- 
ism, as  a  suitable  candidate  at  their  forthcoming 
election,  for  the  Legislature  of  their  infant  State. 
The  proposal  at  first,  met  with  but  a  cold  response, 
and  Edward  was  unaffectedly  reluctant  to  be 
brought  forward.  It  was  certainly  a  matter  of 
most  unpromising  issue.  There  was  a  candidate 
in  the  field — a  man  of  wealth  and  influence. — 
Edward's  friends  were  of  the  intellectual  few, 
but  they  were  urgent  and  importunate.  Some 
under-currents  of  private  interest  set  in  his  favor, 
and  young  Brown,  unsolicited  and  unspoken  with, 
had  manatred  at  once  to  throw  the  whole  weight 
of  his  own  popularity  in  his  favor.  Edward 
could  but  eventually  acquiesce.  Then  came  the 
toil  and  "the  tug  of  war;"  the  excitement  and 
the  joy  of  strife.  Our  backwoods  population  was 
all  astir,  and  effervescing  with  the  leaven  of  pai- 
riotism ;  and  our  gentle  collegian,  upon  whose 
nerves  the  touch  of  coarseness  had  jarred  almost 
to  agony,  was  ruled  to  come  out  and  mingle  with 
the  crowd,  ay,  and  to  thank  God  for  the  grasp 
of  the  rudest  hand,  to  turn  a  pleased  ear  to  the 
roughest  protestations  of  support,  and  to  listen 
gratefully  to  the  counsel  of  intellects,  that  in  those 
days  of  anti-temperance,  were  often  geievously 
obfuscated  by  the  libations  they  poured  out  "  like 
rain  "  to  his  success.  Then  too,  came  the  sxi'ift 
encounter  of  the  stump,  with  his  doughty  adver- 
sary, and  the  sharp  play  of  weapons  with  which 
he  was  all  unfamiliar.  Still  he  got  along.  In  all 
these  several  and  severe  trials,  Brown  was  still  at  ] 


his  side,  seeming,  like  our  heroes  of  romance,  to 
have  a  gift  of  ubiquity  that  enabled  him  to  be  at 
all  points  of  exigence.  If  Edward  was  occasion- 
ally mystified  by  a  phrase  of  concentrated  west- 
ernism,  he  always  interpreted.  If  the  candidate's 
answer  seemed  unsatisfictory  at  any  time  to  a 
question  upon  the  several  points  of  his  political 
creed,  Brown,  by  some  dexterous  interposition, 
expounded  for  him,  by  an  off-hand  cut  that  W£is 
always  perfectly  satisfactory  to  the  catechist.  But 
he  was  also  abroad,  securing  mterest,  and  giving 
tone  to  the  prevailing  sentiment  in  the  remoter 
parts  of  the  community.  Not  a  gathering  through 
the  county  but  he  was  there,  now  mingling  with 
the  crowd — now  engaged  in  private  colloquy ;  and 
his  wake  could  be  traced  wherever  he  moved,  by 
the  commotion  he  left  in  favor  of  his  party.  He 
had  that  peculiar  dictation  of  manner,  a  taking-it- 
for-granted  sort  of  way,  accompanied  by  a  hearty 
and  bland  courtesy,  that  always  gives  their  pos- 
sessor an  ascendency  over  the  multitude. 

If  our  candidates  harangued,  he  stood  with  a 
quiet  air  by  the  speaker's  stand,  lifting  to  his  face, 
if  Edward  was  the  occupant,  an  occasional  glance 
of  merry  humor  that  could  not  fail  of  communi- 
cating something  of  its  own  spirit  to  the  speaker. 
If  his  opponent  was  on  the  stump.  Brown  listened 
with  great  gravity,  but  commenting  ever  and  anon 
to  the  bystanders,  and  giving,  by  some  quaint 
remark,  a  turn  of  ineffable  ridicule  to  the  positions 
advanced.  Mean-while,  he  had  acquired  an  in- 
fluence over  his  friend,  of  which  the  latter  was 
perhaps  scarcely  aware.  Edward's  whole  charac- 
ter was  undergoing  a  rapid  transmutation.  A 
new  channel  had  been  opened  out  to  his  thoughts 
and  feelings ;  new  interests  had  given  him  new 
perceptions,  and  called  out  faculties  and  energies 
that  had  long  slumbered.  His  distastes  had  been 
overruled,  his  sympathies  enlarged,  his  morbid 
tendencies  corrected.  The  companionship  of 
Brown  had  reconciled  him  to  scenes  which  he  had 
considered  unmitigatingly  revolting ;  and  the  con^ 
tact  of  life's  rough  play  had  strengthened  his 
nerves  to  meet  it.  He  was  rapidly  acquiring,  too, 
the  tactics  of  border  polilies  and  prowess.  He 
was  catching,  unconsciously  to  himself,  the  tone 
and  spirit  of  western  population.  He  was  in  fact 
coming  it.  "  Remember  now,  "  Brown  would  say 
as  he  mounted,  ■"  that  you  can't  row  up  Salt  River 
with  a  carved  and  filagrecd  paddle ;  throw  out  a 
strong  pole  and  push  along.  " 

"I  know — I  know,"  Edward  would  reply, 
laughing,  "  never  fear  me  now  ;  I  have  done  with 
the  philosophy  of  the  schools  forever  and  a  day. 
You  shall  think  me  "  half-horse— half-aUigator.  " 
I  will  use  no  comparison,  as  Sterne  says,  less  than 
a  mountain.  ' 

But  the  canvassing  was  at  last  over ;  the  Ides 
of  March  were  at  hand.  A  close  strife  and  a 
strong  strife,  and  Edward  Ellesly  had  the  victory ! 

"  Come,  "  said  he,  a  day  or  two  after  to  Brown, 
"I  have  for  months  succumbed  to  your  domination; 
it  is  now  my  turn  to  rule.  Prepare  yourself  to 
accompany  me  in  an  hour,  to  my  father's.  It  is 
little  more  than  an  afternoon's  ride.    They  are 
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your  debtors  of  old,  and  arc  aware  of  their  in- 
creased obligation.  Nay  then,  you  can't  be  off 
now — but  I'll  say  no  more  of  obligation.  You'll 
allow  me  at  least  to  speak  of  friendship.  My 
parents  are  anxious  once  more  to  see  their  young 
friend.  Ella  has  her  choicest  flowers  reserved  for 
you,  a  bouquet ;  and  next  to  her  own  lover,  who  is 
solemnizing  at  old  Harvard,  Isabel  will  give  you 
her  very  warmest  welcome.  " 

The  young  men  were  speedily  on  their  way. 
It  was  a  ride  to  be  especially  enjoyed.  Their 
horses  were  fresh  and  fleet,  and  all  the  exhili- 
ratinfT  influences  of  a  bright  afternoon,  and  a 
succession  of  the  most  picturesque  forest  and 
prairie  scenery,  in  the  wane  of  summer,  were 
around  them.  Edward  felt  his  whole  nature  ex- 
panding— his   feelings    kindled  to   enthusiasm. 

"  What  a  glorious  world  is  this  West  of  yours ! 
what  a  prodigality  of  creation — what  a  magnifi- 
cence of  scale — what  gorgeousness  of  coloring  ! 
Your  population  too — your  generous,  full-souled, 
back-woods  population  !  how  falsely  I  estimated 
them — how  little  I  understood  their  character ! 
But,  Brown,  I  owe  my  better  appreciation  wholly 
to  you — nay,  even  my  enjoyment  of  your  scenery. 
You  have  aroused  me  from  a  languor  that  was 
curdling  my  very  being  ;  you  have  unlinked  the 
prejudices  in  which  I  was  encased ;  you  have 
taught  me  that  a  warm,  rich,  confiding  nature 
like  your  own,  sheds  a  thousand  times  brighter 
light  than  the  cold,  moonshine  glitter  of  intel- 
lectual refinements  !" 

"  Ah,  dear  Edward !"  (it  was  the  first  time 
Brown  had  used  so  familiar  a  term) — "  there  is 
no  occasion  now  for  any  extra  republican  rants. 
You  may  put  your  gloves  on,  and  touch  hands 
as  gingerly  as  you  will,  till  the  next  campaign. 
But  look  !  who  would  trust  to  appearances,  even 
in  the  skies  !  Shall  we  make  up  our  minds  to  a 
thorough  drenching,  and  a  few  ague  shakes  on 
your  part,  or  a  yawn  of  some  two  hours  in  the 
next  cabin  1" 

Edward  chose  the  latter.  A  heavy  rain  of  some 
hours  succeeded.  When  they  remounted,  the 
day  was  far  spent,  and  the  night  gathered  round 
them  while  they  had  yet  some  miles  to  travel.  But 
the  "cold  round  moon  looked  brightly  down" 
upon  their  path,  touching  the  wild  features  about 
them  into  extreme  beauty.  The  influences  of 
the  hour  deepened ;  the  air,  purified  by  the  pass- 
ing storm,  was  full  of  odors,  and  a  stilliness  fell 
around  them  like  a  palpable  sense. 

^  I  feel  myself,"  said  Edward,  as  an  opening  in 
the  distance  at  last  met  their  view, — "  I  feel  myself 
a  very  child  when  I  near  my  father's  dwelling. 
There  is  such  a  sacredncss  in  the  paternal  home — 
such  a  sense  of  rest  associated  with  it,  from  the 
weary  strife  of  the  world — so  many  fond  and  ten- 
.der  and  joyous  recollections  !" 

"  I  have  been  many  years  an  alien  from  mine" 
said  Brown. 

"  Ah,  but  you  are  so  little  needful  of  support — 
so  suflTicient  to  j-oursclf " — 

_"  We  are  none  of  us  sufficient  to  ourselves," 
«aid  Brawn,  in  a  tone  of  great  feeling ;  "we.cajo 


work  for  our  bread  and  meat,  and  a  place  to 
stretch  ourselves  on  to  rest  for  new  toil.  But  love 
is  not  an  article  of  trade,  and  that  is  just  as  strong 
a  need  within  us  as  bread.  It  comes  upon  me 
with  such  a  gnawing  craving,  that  I  could  fairly 
weep  for  it.  If  the  whole  world  was  mine,  there 
are  times  when  I  would  give  it  all  up  for  a  pa- 
rent's, a  brother's,  or  a  sister's  embrace." 

•'  You  can  never  be  without  friends,"  said  Ed- 
ward— "warm,  devoted — but  my  God!  what  is 
that  light  1" 

The  wood  from  which  they  had  just  emerged, 
opened  upon  a  small  prairie,  upon  the  border  of 
which  Mr.  Ellesly  had  built  his  cottage  home. 
It  was  a  small  building,  but  evidenced  the  taste 
of  its  owner.  He  had  expended  upon  it,  and  the 
pleasant  acres  around  it,  the  small  remains  of  his 
fortune,  and  it  was  a  home  to  be  marked  by  the 
traveler.  Beautiful  did  it  lie  in  the  quiet  moon- 
light, with  its  deep  embowering  of  vines  and 
shrubbery ;  but  well  might  Edward's  face  blanch 
with  agony  as  it  met  his  gaze.  A  strong  broad 
flame  was  pouring  from  the  roof;  the  windows 
glared  with  light,  and  yet  all  within  were  evi- 
dently hushed  in  slumber.  Edward  gasped  for 
breath,  but  Brown's  deep  voice,  as  he  plunged  his 
horse  forward,  rose  in  long  and  repeated  calls  of 
superhuman  strength.  Terribly  did  those  sounds 
come  upon  the  stillness  of  the  placid  night ;  but 
they  reached  the  slumbering  and  emperiled  fa- 
mily. They  walked  amid  the  roar  of  flames  ;  but 
rescue  was  at  hand.  The  young  men  reached 
and  forced  open  the  closed  doors,  and  the  voice  of 
Edward  was  now  also  heard. 

"Father!  father! — but  you  are  safe;  you  will 
all  be  saved :  mother !  Isabel !  Ella !  Great  God ! 
are  you  all  here  ?" 

In  the  delirious  terror  of  the  moment,  they 
rushed  instinctively  to  the  door,  but  all  were  not 
there  :  Ella  had  slept !  But  a  strong  form  rushed 
past  them.  The  father  had  yet  calmness  enough 
to  direct  his  way,  and  the  moment  after.  Brown 
had  placed  her  in  her  brother's  arms.  They  were 
indeed  saved.  Amid  the  glare  of  the  burning 
dwelling,  and  with  no  shelter  but  the  skies,  Ed- 
ward folded  his  mother  and  sisters  to  his  bosom, 
and  thanked  his  Maker  with  that  passionate  de- 
votedness  which  bursts  from  the  heart  of  even 
the  irreligious,  when  the  hour  of  fearful  peril  has 
revealed  to  them  their  entire  dependence  upon  the 
dreadful  God. 

A  few  only  of  their  valuables,  and  those  wholly 
by  the  calm  energy  of  Brown,  were  saved.  But 
the  family  bore  it  with  much  fortitude.  The  ten- 
derness of  Edward,  and  the  efficient  and  cheerful 
exertions  of  his  friend,  were  not  lost  upon  them. 
Of  the  latter  Mr.  Ellesly  remarked,  with  a  sad 
smile,  that  he  seemed  "the  better  portion  of  his 
family's  destiny."  So  they  all  seemed  to  regard 
him.  He  had  become  to  them  a  support  upon 
which  they  all  leaned. 

It  was  but  a  thin  settlement,  yet  hands  were 
nevertheless  rallied  to  their  assistance.  Brown's 
own  vigorous  arm  was  foremost  in  whatever  was 
to  he  doiie,     A  cabin  was  thrown  up,  and  the 
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family  had  once  more  a  shelter.  The  exertions  of 
the  young  men  gave  it  even  an  aspect  of  cheer- 
fulness. The  laugh  of  Ella,  as  she  sat  on  Brown's 
knee,  rang  through  it;  and  the  smile,  though 
somewhat  faintly,  came  back  to  the  lips  of  Isabel 
and  her  mother. 

Mr.  EUesly  had  been  calm  through  it  all ;  but  a 
fever,  common  to  the  country  and  the  season,  had 
threatened  him  for  some  days  previous.  His  ex- 
ertions probably  confirmed  and  gave  it  deeper  ma- 
liornity.  He  was  at  last  confined  to  his  bed,  and 
in  less  than  two  weeks,  despite  of  medical  skill 
and  the  efforts  of  his  family,  it  was  evident  that 
he  was  hastening  to  the  "  far  off  countrie,"  where 
earthly  cares  cease.  How  insignificant,  how  less 
than  nothing,  to  the  dying  man,  were  now  the 
strong  interests  of  his  life !  The  pomp,  the  pride 
of  wealth,  the  splendors  of  intellect, — where  were 
they  now ! 

An  itinerant  minister,  meek,  humble  and  illite- 
rate, opened  out  to  his  view  visions  brighter  than 
them  all.  In  the  conversations  he  held  with  the 
man  of  God,  the  faith  which  had  hitherto  been 
but  a  cold  belief,  was  kindled  into  fervor  and  vi- 
tality, and  Mr.  Ellesly  became  reconciled  to 
death,  not  as  an  escape  from  a  weary  life,  but  as 
the  valley  and  shadow  through  which  his  Lord 
had  passed.  Yet  did  his  affections  yearn  over 
his  beloved  familj^,  so  as  at  times  greatly  to  darken 
his  spirit.     At  last  he  spoke  of  his  first-born. 

"  My  poor  George!"  he  said,  "how  coldly  I 
have  neglected  him !  Edward,  'tis  my  dying 
charge,  that  you  rest  not  till  you  find  where  he 
is :  make  him  feel  that  you  are  indeed  his  bro- 
ther. And  you,  too,  Emily,"  he  continued  to 
Mrs.  Ellesly,  who  sat  with  face  hidden  upon  his 
pillow,  "will  you  not,  for  my  sake,  should  you 
ever  meet  him,  make  up  to  him  the  tenderness 
I  should  have  shown  him  1  Give  hmi  my  bless- 
ing ;  it  is  all  I  have  to  leave  my  children." 

Young  Brown,  who,  throughout  his  illness  had 
scarcely  left  him,  manifesting  by  his  sleepless 
care  a  solicitude  of  singular  intensity,  slowly  ap- 
proached the  bed.  Tears  were  coursing  fast  over 
his  manly  cheek.  He  took  Mr.  Ellesly's  hand, 
and  pressed  it  to  his  lips. 

"  Father,  bless  me  now  !  lam  George  Ellesly !" 
We  have  intended  no  surprise  to  our  readers. 
If  they  have  read  our  story  with  any  interest, 
they  have  doubtless  anticipated  the  result.  Broicii 
was  the  name  of  Aunt  Mary,  and  sharing  her 
home  so  many  years,  he  came  gradually  to  be 
called  by  it.  She  wished  him  to  retain  it ;  and 
aunt  Mary's  wishes  in  life  and  death  were  to 
George  a  law. 

But  what  a  scene  was  that  dying  bed  !  Truly 
we  know  not  how  to  get  on.  George  was  folded 
to  the  heart  that  had  so  coldly  spurned  his  earlier 
claims,  with  a  fervor  that  seemed  for  the  moment 
to  rally  back  the  full  strength  of  life.  Again  and 
again,  as  he  put  his  child  from  him,  to  study  the 
lineaments  which  nature'  now  exultingly  acknow- 
ledged, the  dying  man  would  press  him  back  to 
his  bosom,  and  pour  over  him  the  long  withheld 
blessing  for  which  his  soul  had  so  yearned. 


"  Yes,  the  bitterness  of  death  is  now  passed; 
my  outcast  boy  will  close  my  eyes.  The  love 
that  unites  my  children  shall  shield  them  all  from 
sorrow.  And  felt  you  not  that  he  was  your  bro- 
ther, Edward,  during  all  his  loving  kindness  1 
And  I  too  !  why  did  I  not  know  my  boy  1  yes !" 
and  he  gazed  long  and  fondly  upon  his  face ; 
"yes!  he  A«5  his  mother's  eye;  and  his  smile — 
why  did  I  not  see  it  was  hers  !"  The  memory  of 
other  years  had  come  back  upon  his  vision. 

"  And  is  he  our  very  own  brother  1"  said  Ella, 
as  Edward  and  Isabel  knelt  beside  him  and  wept, 
and  George  himself  took  his  feeble  and  exhausted 
stepmother  into  his  arms,  and  mingled  his  tears 
with  hers — "  is  he  our  very  oicn  ?" 

"Pray  for  us  and  return  thanks!"  said  Mr. 
Ellesly  to  the  minister,  who  just  then  entered ; 
"  pray  that  we  may  have  yet  one  more  meeting 
in  Heaven." 

Soothingly  did  that  prayer  come  upon  the  hearts 
of  all ;  for  the  strongest  emotions  of  earth  are 
tranquillized,  as  we  turn  to  the  vastness  of  eter- 
nity. But  when  they  rose  from  their  knees,  they 
saw  that  his  hour  had  come.  A  smile  of  that 
peace  that  passeth  show,  settled  upon  his  features. 
He  kissed  his  family  one  after  another,  but 
George's  hand  was  retained  in  his,  and  his  eye 
rested  upon  him  for  some  tmie,  with  an  expression 
that  George  never  forgot.  Consciousness  soon 
after  left  him,  but  its  last  glance  was  upon  his 
first-born  son ;  and  hours  after,  when  the  pulse 
was  at  last  still,  George  yet  imagined  that  he  felt 
the  pressure  of  that  stiffening  hand. 

"  Do  you  remember  my  cousin  Alice  ?"  en- 
quired Edward,  a  day  or  two  after  the  interment. 
"  Remcmher  her !"  George  lifted  his  eye  to  Ed- 
ward's with  a  look  that  told  volumes.  "  But  how 
is  it,"  he  added,  turning  to  Mrs.  Ellesly,  "  that 
your  niece  is  no  longer  with  you  V 

"  We  thought  her  too  lovely  for  our  wilderness 
home,"  was  the  reply ;  "  she  had  other  friends, 
who  proffered  her  a  wealthier  home  ;  and  we  sa- 
crificed our  more  selfish  feelings  to  our  interest 
for  her  good." 

"Yes — but  mother,"  rejoined  Edward,  "you 
made  a  sacrifice  of  her  feelings  also  ;  and  that  is 
rather  an  equivocal  good.  Here  is  a  letter  from 
her,  which  I  shall  answer  immediately.  Read 
how  she  begs  to  come  to  us ;  and  I  shall  tell  her 
mother  that  I  shall  come  for  her  as  soon  as  I  can 
get  our  domestic  arrangements  a  little  settled. 
Shall  I  not,  brother  George  1"  A  smile  aLnost 
played  upon  Edward's  saddened  features  as  he 
spoke. 

Some  four  or  five  years  after  this,  I  had  become 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  family.  Isabel  was 
united  to  her  betrothed,  and  had  forgotten  former 
sorrows. 

"  My  brother  Edward,"  she  said  to  me,  "  is 
making  himself  a  name — ^winning  his  way  to 
wealth  and  eminence.  I  am  proud  of  his  success, 
and  he  is  extremely  dear  to  me.  But  I  love 
my  brother  George  with  a  passion.  There  is 
something  about  him  that  stirs  up  my  heart  from 
its  very  bottom.     My  mother  too  leans  upon  him 
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more  fondly,  I  sometiines  think,  than  upon  any 
other  of  us ;  and  my  cousin  Alice !  Oh  I've  no 
words  to  tell  you  how  happy  she  is,  nor  how  her 
husband  doats  upon  her.  Truly,  she  who  has 
seen  George  Ellesly's  look,  as  his  young  wife 
leans  upon  his  breast,  must  be  very  happy  herself, 
if  she  be  not  envious. 


LESSONS  FROM  NATURE. 

Creation  keeps  not  silence.  Though  un- 
tongued,  her  eloquence  is  heard,  and  no  human 
ear  is  closed  against  its  appeals.  Whether  it  be 
day  or  night,  summer  or  winter,  like  a  faithful 
minister,  she  unceasingly  knocks  at  the  door  of 
our  sensibilities,  to  communicate  to  the  soul  of 
purity  some  pleasure-enkindling  message.  Du- 
ring all  times  and  seasons,  amid  all  climes  and 
people,  Nature  untiringly  whispers  to  ever)'  son 
and  daughter  of  man,  "^e  happy."  The  first 
ray  of  morning  that  breaks  the  darkness  of 
night ;  the  steady  brilliancy  of  the  noon-day  sun ; 
the  last  lingering  beam  reflected  in  the  west ;  the 
modest  lights  that  gem  the  nightly  sky  ;  the  breeze 
that  wafts  perfume  and  coolness;  the  garden 
of  beauty  and  loveliness  ;  the  landscape  that  en- 
raptures the  painter;  the  cliffs  and  mountain 
tops,  scathed  by  the  storms  of  centuries ;  the 
placid  stream  and  the  majestic  cataract ;  the  mind 
and  soul,  susceptible  of  every  inspiration,  emo- 
tion and  impression  ;  all,  all  on  every  side,  above, 
below,  beneath,  around,  teach  the  glad  lesson, 
"man  vms  made  for  happiness." 

"  O  Nature  is  the  kindest  mother  yet." 

She  proclaimed  her  laws  for  the  government  of 
her  boundless  dominions,  and  to  promote  the  hap- 
piness of  man  alone,  who  is  but  an  atom  in  crea- 
tion, hesitated  not  to  break  the  uniformity  of 
their  operation.  She  provides  every  thing  pleas- 
ant to  the  taste,  agreeable  to  the  senses,  or  sub- 
lime for  the  imagination  in  rich  abundance  ;  that 
our  bodies  may  not  pine  in  want,  our  senses  lan- 
guish for  need  of  gratification,  and  our  sen.5ibi- 
lities  die  for  want  of  innumerable  sources  of  in- 
spiration and  rapture.  She  is  ever  faithful  in  her 
ministrations,  and  slumbereth  not. 

"  I  know  that  nature  never  did  betray 
The  heart  tiiat  loved  her  :  'tis  her  privilege 
Throiiffh  all  tlie  years  of  this  our  life  to  lead 
From  joy  to  joy." 

"While  she  thus  eloquently  appeals  to  all  her 
children,  holds  out  such  reward  as  tempts  the 
Angels,  and  points  them  by  a  certain  and  pleas- 
ant pathway  to  the  highest  eminence  of  dignity 
and  exalted  pleasure,  why  is  it  that  she  is  not 
obeyed,  and  so  few  secure  tlie  proffered  prize  1 
All  might  be  great  and  hapj^iy ;  for  no  faculties 
are  wanting,  and  we  have  the  keys  to  nature's 
store-house.  Not  only  does  she  demand  our  obe- 
dience in  her  character  as  sovereign  ;  persuade  as 


a  friend,  and  guide  as  a  parent  to  every  delight 
she  promises  ;  but  the  voice  of  her  admonition  is 
heard,  the  two-edged  sword  of  her  chastisement 
hancrs  above  us.  Do  we  hear  the  tumultuous  roar- 
ing  of  the  tossing  surges,  the  startling  peal  of 
thunder,  and  the  crashing  fury  of  the  tempest ; 
do  we  see  the  black  cloud  arise  that  embosoms 
the  storm,  the  lightning  that  shivers  the  gnarled 
oak,  and  the  deep  darkness  of  midnight;  these 
admonish  us,  "  be  cautious."  Do  we  behold  a 
fellow  being  writhing  in  agony,  the  penalty  of  his 
transgression ;  do  we  see  a  neighbor  tottering  o'er 
a  premature  grave,  whose  countenance  while  in 
youth  wears  the  furrows  of  age ;  then  we  behold 
the  woful  chastisement  for  heeding  not  the  teach- 
ing of  Nature.  And  yet  it  seems  the  wide  and 
beautiful  earth  contains  more  of  misery  than  hap- 
piness, more  of  sorrow  than  of  joy,  more  of  tumult 
than  of  peace,  more  of  pain  than  pleasure.  What, 
O  man,  is  the  cause  of  your  woes,  seeing  that 
every  treasure  is  within  your  reach,  and  every 
faculty  is  given  for  their  enjoyment. 

"  Look  on  yonder  earth  : 
The  golden  harvests  spring  ;  the  unfailing  sun 
Sheds  light  and  life  ;  the  fruits,  the  flowers,  the  trees. 
Arise  in  due  succession  :  all  things  speak 
Peace,  harmony  and  love.     The  universe 
In  nature's  silent  eloquence  declares 
That  all  fulfil  the  works  of  love  and  Joy — 
A 11  but  the  outcast  man.     He  fabricates 
The  sword  which  stabs  his  peace  ;  he  cherisheth 
The  snakes  that  gnaw  his  heart ;  he  raiseth  up 
The  tyrant  whose  delight  is  in  his  wo, 
Whose  sport  is  in  his  agony." 

Man  is  his  own  destroyer,  for  Nature  does  not 
torment  her  children.  She  governs  the  physical 
and  mental  world  by  the  most  rigid  laws,  and 
every  violation  is  sure  to  be  visited  with  a  penalty. 
Man's  own  folly  and  disobedience  pour  upon  his 
devoted  head  all  the  positive  evils  of  life. 

"  Scarcely  an  ill  to  human  life  belongs 
But  what  our  follies  cause,  or  mutual  wrongs  ; 
Or  if  some  stripes  from  Providence  we  feel, 
He  strikes  with  pity,  and  but  wounds  to  heal." 

There  is  not  a  note  of  discord  in  all  creation. 
Nature  influences  no  evil,  she  inflicts  no  perma- 
nent pain  but  that  which  is  the  inevitable  result  of 
breaking  her  laws.  While  every  thing  around 
calls  so  eloquently  to  every  intelligent  being,  "  be 
rirfuous,  iwblc  and  happy;  man,  the  reprobate, 
corrupts  his  nature  by  the  countless  vices  that  he 
throngs  about  him,  to  blast  his  joys.  It  is  true, 
that 

"  Our  vices,  whose  deep  taint 
With  slow  perdition  murders  the  whole  man, 
His  body  and  his  soul," 

constitute  the  rack  on  which  we  martyr  ourselves. 
Why  should  man,  for  whom  nature  prepares  the 
richest  Ambrosia,  and  fills  his  goblet  with  the  most 
exhilirating,  and  yet  not  intoxicating  Nectar,  so 
recklessly  call  down  the  Harpies  to  pollute  his 
feast !  Why  does  man,  who  boasts  the  nobility  of 
mind,  ruthlessly  trample  under  foot,  every  thing 
great,  beautiful   and  lovely ! 

L.   A,  H. 
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THE  RIGHT  OF  SEARCH. 

We  were  standing  along,  under  easy  sail, 
one  morning,  between  the  Isle  of  Pines  and 
Cape  St.  Antonio,  a  favorite  cruising  ground 
and  hiding  place  of  the  last  remnants  of  the 
buccaneers,  who,  in  the  early  part  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  held  undisputed  dominion 
over  these  seas  and  the  adjacent  islands;  and 
were  not  only  upheld  by  the  countenance  of 
public  opinion,  but  were  aided  and  abetted  by 
power  and  rank. 

Charles  the  Second,  King  of  Great  Britain, 
not  only  deigned  to  receive  a  share  of  the 
profits  of  their  piratical  captures,  but  appointed 
Henry  Morgan,  the  most  celebrated  and  despe- 
rate freebooter  of  his  age,  to  be  the  deputy 
governor  and  lieutenant-general  of  the  island 
of  Jamaica.  However,  soon  after  the  achieve- 
ment of  American  Independence,  all  nations 
seemed  to  feel  the  necessity  of  carrying  on  a 
war  of  extermination  against  these  lawless 
"  sea-kings,"  as  they  sometimes  termed  them- 
selves; and  the  exertions  of  the  American 
and  English  forces  particularly,  were  rewarded 
by  their  success  in  ridding  the  West  India 
Islands  of  these  scourges  upon  commerce. 
Still,  even  to  the  present  day,  there  are  some 
of  this  kind,  who,  in  the  hiding  places  so  la- 
vishly scattered  about  those  latitudes  by  dame 
Nature,  lurk  in  safe  concealment — from  thence 
darting  forth  upon  the  unsuspecting  and  un- 
armed merchantman,  who  falls  a  helpless  vic- 
tim to  their  favorite  and  terrible  adage,  "  dead 
men  tell  no  tales."  How  often  do  we  see 
the  accounts  of  vessels  being  lost  at  sea  and 
never  heard  of — of  their  sailing  for  a  port  at 
which  they  never  arrive;  and  this  is  laid  to 
the  storm  and  the  tempest.  Let  them  "spin 
such  yarns  to  '  sogers' — sailors  wont  believe 
them;"  for  destruction  rides  more  freely  and 
fiercer,  in  the  breasts  of  these  hell-born,  fiend- 
taught  miscreants,  than  she  does  on  the  sweep- 
ing blast  of  the  hurricane.  The  storm  may 
spare  some  plank  or  spar,  that,  floating,  will 
bear  a  history  to  those  bereaved  by  its  fell 
work ;  but  the  pirate  destroys  every  atom  and 
sign  that  may  rise  as  a  witness  against  him : 
but  pardon  me,  shipmates;  I  am  steering  wide. 

We  were  running  down  along  the  shore  for 
the  cape,  pretty  well  in  under  the  land,  near 
enough  to  distinguish  objects  upon  it  with  a 
spy-glass — under  a  light  spread  of  canvass, 
keeping  a  bright  look-out  from  the  mast- 
head. Just  as  the  sun  peeped  over  the  top  of 
"El  Sierra  de  Mariel,"  lifting  the  gray  curtain 
of  twilight  from  the  surrounding  view,  the 
man  at  the  foretop-mast  head,  sung  out,  "Sail, 
ho!"  "Where  away?"  was  the  quick  re- 
sponse through  the  trumpet  from  the  quarter- 
deck. "Broad  on  the  larboard  bow,  sir." 
"What  does  she  look  like?"  "  A  foretopsail 
schooner,  sir,  Baltimore  built,  by  the  rake  of 
her  spars  and  cut  of  her  canvass."  "  Which 
way  is  she  standing?"  "  She's  heading  off"  a 
little  to  leeward  of  our  course,  sir."  "Young 
gentleman,  report  a  strange  sail  in  sight  to 
Captain  Babbit,  and  tell  Mr.  Pipes  to  turn  the 
hands  up  to  shake  out  the  reefs.  Quarter- 
master, keep  her  offhalf  apoint."  All  was  now 
bustle  and  activity  on  board,  and  in  a  few  mi- 


nutes the  white  canvass  bellied  from  every 
spar.  As  we  bore  out  from  the  land,  the  wind 
which  came  in  puffs  over  the  hills,  blew  strong 
and  steady;  the  old  craft  began  to  shake  her- 
self, and  our  wake  to  whiten  with  the  foam 
that  flew  from  her  prow.  The  skipper  mounted 
the  mizen  rii/ging,  and  after  a  long  look  at  the 
stranger,  muttered  to  himself,  "The  bloody 
Turk  !"  and  turning  to  our  first  lieutenant,  (a 
gentleman  who  has  since  distinguished  him- 
self in  foreign  service,)  ordered  him  to  "crack 
on  every  thread  there  was  aboard,"  and  resu- 
ming his  old  station  on  the  poop,  took  the  bear- 
ings of  the  chase  with  a  compass,  and  com- 
menced hurriedly  pacing  up  and  down  with 
his  hands  elbow  deep  in  his  pea-jacket  pocket, 
a  habit  of  his  whenever  any  thing  pleased  him. 
In  the  mean  time  a  reefer,  sent  aloft  to  watch 
the  motions  of  the  strange  craft,  sung  out  in 
his  shrill  tones,  that  the  stranger  had  set  a  fly- 
ing maintopsail  and  a  foreskysail,  and  was 
hauling  up  more  on  the  wind.  "Brace  in  a 
little — taughten  the  bowlines;"  and  the  stran- 
ger's manoeuvre  was  met.  The  old  Boston  was 
the  crack  ship  of  the  station,  and  was  now 
bowling  off"  her  eleven  knots,  but  she  did  not 
seem  to  hold  more  than  her  own;  and  as  the 
old  skipper  would  throw  his  eye  from  the  com- 
pass to  the  chase,  we  could  see  that  he  was  not 
satisfied.  "Mr.  Moore,  we  must  trim  the  ship 
for  this  fellow;  he  has  got  lono-  legs;  just  run 
the  two  for'ard  guns  aft,  and  start  four  or  five 
of  the  foremost  water-tanks."  "Ay,  ay,  sir," 
was  the  ready  answer,  and  soon  the  craft 
seemed  in  a  better  humor;  for  she  lifted  more 
lightly  over  the  waves,  and  the  old  skipper's 
eye  brightened  as  he  raised  his  hand  to  his 
mouth  in  the  shape  of  a  speaking  trumpet,  and 
hailed,  "  Mast-head  there!  does  she  rise  any?" 
"Yes,  sir;  J  can  see  down  to  her  foreyard  now, 
and  a  square  one  it  is,  sir." 

The  breeze  continually  freshened,  and  the 
ship  began  to  groan  under'the  press  of  sail, 
while  the  lighter  spars  bent  lUie  hoop-poles, 
as  she  drove  with  increased  speed  through  the 
water.  "  We  can't  stand  this  much  longer, 
sir,"  said  the  lieutenant  to  the  captain.  "If 
we  don't  take  in  some  of  our  light  canvass 
soon,  the  wind  will  save  us  the  trouble." — 
"Very  well,  sir,"  was  the  imperturbable  answer. 
"If  she  can't  carry,  she  must  drag  it."  We 
were  now  slowly  but  surely  gaining  on  the 
stranger,  who  seemed  to  be  pitching  and  la- 
boring heavily  in  the  seaway  under  too  much 
canvass,  and  was  evidently  doing  her  best  to 
get  away  from  us.  The  wind  had  now  in- 
creased to  a  juvenile  gale,  and  the  waves 
tossed  the  spray  fore  and  aft  as  we  snorted  on, 
dashing  them  aside  with  our  wedge-like  bows, 
^nd  carrving,  in  nautical  language,  "a  big 
bone  in  our  teeth."  The  quick,  startling  crash, 
and  the  whipping  of  canvass  in  the  air,  told 
the  realization  of  the  lieutenant's  prophecy,  as 
the  three  topgallant  masts  went  by  the  board, 
and  the  sails  streamed  in  thin  ribbons  from  the 
yards,  but  in  a  few  seconds  the  lumber  was 
cleared  away,  and  the  ship  eased  from  the 
lofty  canvass  which  made  her  bury  too  much, 
lost  nothing  of  her  speed. 

The  stranger  uow  seemed  to  feel  that  she  was 
staggering   under  too  heavy  a  load,  and  took 
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in  her  royals  and  a  single  reef  in  her  topsails, 
over  which  she  set  topgallant  sails;  but  it  was 
useless.  The  old  Boston  seemed  to  uphold  the 
character  she  had  ever  held,  that  of  never  be- 
ing beaten  on  a  close-hauled  stretch.  As  is 
ever  the  case  in  those  latitudes  before  a  storm, 
the  sky  was  cloudless  and  perfectly  cleai-,  ex- 
cept a  misty  appearance  in  the  horizon  to 
windward,  which  was  regarded  by  our  fore- 
castle oracles  as  the  sign  of  a  capfull  from  old 
Boreas'  bellows.  Night  was  approaching  fast 
and  the  stranger  seemed  to  be  hauling  in 
towards  Cape  Corientes,  the  high  cliffs  of  which 
now  loomed  up  in  full  view,  in  order  to  avoid 
our  pursuit  among  the  numerous  coral  reefs  in 
that  vicinity.  But  in  the  freshening  breeze  and 
heavy  chop  sea,  our  superiority  became  evi- 
dent, and  we  had  got  him  hull  up  before  the 
Bun  had  set. 

As  we  neared,  him  our  suspicions  of  his  pi- 
ratical character  assumed  almost  the  shape  of 
certainty.  He  was  very  long,  his  black  hull 
lay  low  in  the  water,  his  spars  were  of  uncom- 
mon rake  and  length,  and  his  canvass  of  great 
hoist,  and  cut  very  square,  while  the  general 
seaman-like  appearance  of  his  rigging,  and 
the  superior  management  of  his  craft  seemed 
to  give  a  character  to  the  commander,  of  a 
knowledge  of  his  business,  that  might  make  our 
proposed  intimate  acquaintance  not  only  un- 
pleasant but  troublesome.  It  was  near  mid- 
night when  we  got  pretty  well  up  with  him, 
and  in  the  clear  moonlight  he  looked  as  if 
nearly  as  heavy  as  ourselves,  and  though  there 
were  no  ports  visible  in  his  dark  side,  we  knew 
how  easy  a  mask  of  that  kind  mioht  be  as- 
sumed. So  far  not  a  soul  had  been  seen  mo- 
ving about  her  decks,  but  now  a  tall,  muscular 
looking  form  was  seen  on  the  weather  bul- 
warks, leaning  against  the  main-shrouds,  appa- 
rently scanning  us  attentively.  Long  since, 
our  crew  had  been  silently  mustered  at  quar- 
ters, the  magazines  were  opened,  the  gratings 
put  on,  the  axms  distributed,  battle  lanterns 
lighted,  guns  loaded  with  round  and  grape  shot, 
hands  standing  by  the  port-laniarda,  the  run- 
ning-out tackles  manned,  quarter-gunners  rea- 
dy with  their  port  fires,  and  the  boarders  with 
their  pikes  and  cutlasses  clustered  around  the 
fife-rail.  As  we  drew  slowly  up,  not  a  breath 
or  sound  was  heard,  except  the  dashing  of  the 
water  against  the  bow,  and  the  whistling  of 
the  wind  among  the  spars;  and  on  the  tiptoe  of 
suspense  we  waited  the  denouement.  Slowly 
we  hauled  up  within  pistol-shot  of  the  strange 
sail,  and  still  all  bore  the  dead  silence  of  the 
grave  ;  but  suddenly  at  a  given  signal,  our  ports 
were  let  fall,  the  guns  run  out,  and  as  we  stood 
there  in  dreadful  anxiety,  expecting  the 
crash  and  havoc  of  a  broadside,  our  comman- 
der raised  his  trumpet,  ringing  clear  and  loud 
in  the  stillness,  "Schooner  ahoy !',  "  Hilloo, 
ahoy  back  again,"  was  the  response,  in  a 
strong  nasal  accent.  "Who  are  you,  and 
where  are  you  from?"  Wall,  I  guess  I'm 
John  Sabbarday,  froiTj  Varmount."  "What's 
the  name  of  your  craft?  where  is  she  from? 
and  Where's  she  bound  to?"  reiterated  the 
captain  impatiently.  "  Wall,  neow,  mister,  I 
guess  she  is,  and  if  I  tell  yu,  darn  my  mother's 
knitten  work  if  you're  goin  to  be  so  tarnal  sassy 


and  snipshus  about  it."  "Heave  to,  sir,  in- 
stantly, or  I'll  sink  you"  was  the  only  answer; 
and  as  he  proceeded  to  obey  the  orders,  he  an- 
grily sung  out,  "Seein  as  how  you'v  got  them 
tarnal  bull-dogs  there,  grinnin  at  a  feller,  I'll 
stop  her,  but  I'll  tell  ye  what  it  is,  if  I  dont  tell 
our    Congress   when  I   git  to    hum,    there's  no 

snakes  in  Virginny."     "Mr.  J take  the  first 

cutter  and  ten  men,  and  go  aboard  that  craft," 
said  the  Captain.  "See  that  you  are  all  well 
armed.  If  there  is  the  least  sign  of  treachery 
pull  out  of  the  way  of  the  shot,  and  I'll  spoil 
his  countenance." 

In  a  few  minutes  the  boat  was  lowered  away 
and  manned.  I  took  my  seat  in  the  stern  sheets, 
with  a  mind  full  of  ideas  about  the  various 
ruses  practised  by  pirates;  and  as  I  neared  his 
black,  ill-looking  craft,  a  chill  came  over  my 
body  when  I  thought  how  easily  he  could  give 
us  a  cold  bath,  by  dropping  a  shot  or  two 
through  the  thin  planks  of  our  boat.  How- 
ever, as  I  neared  the  side,  and  found  an  ac- 
commodation ladder  passed  over,  and  side- 
ropes  thrown  out,  I  thought  that  if  our  throats 
were  to  be  cut,  it  would  be  politely  done.  On 
stepping  over  the  side,  a  grum-looking,  raw- 
boned,  red-haired,  live  Yankee,  walked  up  to 
me  in  a  manner  that  seemed  to  say,  "I'm  at 
home — what  do  you  want  out  of  me?"  and 
said,  "  Wall,  mister,  what  are  yu  goin'  to  du 
neow?"  With  as  serious  a  manner  as  I  could 
assume  I  answered  him  by  inquiring  the  name 
and  business  of  his  vessel,  which  I  found  to  be 
the  "Jemima  and  Jehu,"  returning  from  a  tra- 
ding voyage  to  the  Windward  Islands,  laden 
with  fruit,  sugar  and  rum.  On  my  replying  to 
his  inquiry  as  to  who  and  what  we  were,  he 
burst  into  a  hearty  laugh.  "  Why,  mister,  du 
yu  know  what  I  took  yu  for?"  "What, 
pray  ?"  "  Why,  I  tho't  yu  was  one  of  them  tar- 
nal British  sea-sarpents,  whots  got  the  right  of 
sarch  aboard — and  I  wunt  stand  nun  of  their 
sarsc,  no  how  they  can  fix  it.  Jist  as  long  as  I 
can  use  my  legs,  or  stand  up  on  my  deck,  they 
shant  put  that  tarnal  critter  aboard  my  droger. 
Why  did'nt  our  Dan  talk  to  that  tarnal  old  big 
wig,  Assburting,  right  up,  and  tell  him  he 
shoun't  stick  his  blarsted  right  of  sarch  aboard 
any  craft  that  carried  the  gridiron*  at  the  truck? 
Now,  I'll  jist  tell  yu  what  it  is,  mister,  I'm  na- 
tion glad  to  see  yu,  cos  I  didn't  think  that  the 
Britishers  could  lay  a  keel  that  would  overhall 
our  Jemima,  for  she's  a  leetle  the  slickest  beast 
that  ever  drink'd  salt  water.  She's  got  the 
purtiest  bows,  the  handsomest  waist,  and  the 
cleanest  starn  that  ever  wos  or  ever  will  be, 
Now,  I  could  een-amost  treat  all  hands  on  yu, 
capting;  and  yu  may  jist  cram  your  pockets  as 
chock  full  of  them  there  oranges  as  yu  like, 
and  I  dont  grudge'em  a  bit  neow,  that's  sartin." 

Thus  ended  our  chase  of  thcpirate,  at  which 
we  had  many  a  hearty  laugh  afterwards,  as  we 
continued  our  cruise.  Dear  readers  (especial- 
ly such  of  you  as  are  of  the  rig  feminine,)  I 
now  take  my  leave  of  you,  pro  tempore,  as  the 
lawyers  say,  promising  to  continue  my  yarns 
from  time  to  time,  as  I  lie  here  in  snugharbor, 
keeping  all  watches  below  hatches. 

E.   Z.   C.   J. 

*  The  name  given  to  our  flag  by  the  British,  in  deri- 
sion, during  tlie  last  war. 
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MRS.  NICHOLS'  POEMS. 

"  Bernice,  or  the  Curse  of  Minna,  and  other  Po- 
ems. By  Rebecca  S.  Nichols.  Cincinnati; 
Shepard  &  Co.     1844." 

This  little  work,  has  been  before  us  for  some 
time,  yet  the  raaltiplicity  of  our  editorial  labors 
has  precluded  the  possibility  of  our  giving  it 
that  thorough  reading  and  review,  which  our 
duty  as  a  reviewer  of  Western  literature  gene- 
rally, would  call  for. 

In  our  hasty  readings  we  have  discovered 
many  beauties  and  a  few  faults — faults  that 
experience  and  judicious  advice  would  soon 
correct.  The  groundwork  of  the  worst  of 
these  faults  seems  to  be  a  hasti/  style  of  wri- 
ting, or  of  sending  articles  to  the  press  unfi- 
nished, rough  from  the  mind;  pure  and  origi- 
nal it  is  true,  yet  far  less  smooth  and  perfect 
than  they  would  be  if  softened  down  by  in- 
tense thought  and  study.  Thus  we  see  in  many 
parts  of  this  work  a  repetition  of  thought,  and 
in  some  parts  the  repetition  amounts  to  word 
for  word  and  line  for  line,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
second  canto  of  Bernice,  sixth  line,  which  is 
precisely  similar  to  the  seventh  line  on  the 
ninety-first  page,  the  passages  in  other  respects 
being  very  similar. 

The  shorter  poems  are  happier  in  thought 
and  expression  than  Bernice,  and  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at;  for  few  of  our  female  poets 
have  ever  succeeded  in  poems  of  length.  This 
•can  be  accounted  for  by  various  reasons.  In 
tracing  their  history  we  find  that  few  of  them 
have  been  blessed  with  sufficient  of  this  world's 
goods  to  be  placed  entirely  clear  of  domestic 
careand  labor;  their  education  generally  having 
been  carried  through  a  different  and  less  invi- 
gorating channel  than  those  of  their  cotempo- 
raries  of  the  other  sex.  While  our  young 
men  are  strengthening  their  minds  over  the 
thought-giving  problems  of  Euclid  and  Le- 
gendre,  expanding  their  ideas  by  the  aid  of 
classical  literature,  and  giving  free  scope  to  all 
the  graspings  of  the  mind,  our  young  ladies 
are  bound  to  their  drawing  and  'broideries, 
their  painting  and  music,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
anti-poetic  drudgery  of  household  affairs.  Here 
then  is  the  cause  of  the  lessened  vigor  dis- 
played in  the  longer  poems  of  female  writers, 
when  compared  with  those  of  the  other  sex 
generally. 

There  is  a  purity  of  thought  and  diction  in 
all  of  Mrs.  Nichols'  short  poems,  that  un- 
knowingly draws  the  heart  of  the  reader  to- 
wards  the    writer;  and   the  religious   feeling 


(  depicted  in  many  of  them,  betokens  a  holy  and 
pure  imagination.  The  feelings  of  the  be- 
reaved mother  are  beautifully  depicted  in  the 
following  lines,  of  the  entire  collection  our 
favorite. 

"THE  LOCK  OF  HAIR. 

"  I  have  a  little  lock  of  hair 

I've  kept  lor  two  loug  years; 
I  may  not  say  how  oft  I  've  dimmed 

lis  lustre  with  my  leavs  ; 
Yet  liere  it  lies  betore  me  now, 

All  glittering  in  the  light. 
For  slender  threads  of  burnished  gold 

Are  not  so  fair  to  sight. 

"  The  glossy  pinions  of  the  dove, 

Nor  yet  her  downy  breast, 
*Ere  looked  so  lovely  as  this  tress, 

On  one  who  's  gone  to  rest  : 
'T  was  shredded  from  his  marble  brow, 

When  it  in  Death  was  culd — 
'T  was  all  that  I  could  rescue  from 

The  damp,  destroying  mould  ! 

"  I  see  him  now — his  loving  eyes  • 

Are  fondly  hent  on  me  ; 
As  light  he  clasps  liis  liitle  hands,  ' 

And  laughs  in  childish  glee: 
But  dust  is  on  Ihat  I'airy  brow,  , 

And  darkened  are  those  eyes. 
Where  dwell,  in  stainless  purity, 

The  splendor  of  the  skies  ! 

"And  laid  wilhin  his  narrow  home. 

His  lorni  unconscious  seeps. 
While  memory  o'er  thai  sinless  du»t  > 

A  sleepless  vigil  keeps  ; 
Within  the  vvinditigsof  the  tomb 

1  see  the  earthworm  glide, 
Yet  care  not,  if  the  spirit  live. 

What  duth  the  clay  betide.  I 

"  I  've  stood  beside  the  narrow  mound 

That  forms  his  resting  place. 
And  called  lo  mind  his  winning  ways, 

His  beauty  and  his  grace  ; 
And  glancing  upward  to  The  skies 

Thai  glowed  in  summer  sheen. 
I  marked  the  blue  and  boundless  space, 

Tliat  rolled  our  souls  between  1 

•  My  gentle  Arthur  1  when  I  gaze  ' 

Upon  thy  brother's  brow,  '  ' 

1  strive  to  think  liow  thou  would'st  look,        ;  ' 

Wert  thou  but  living  now  !  '>^ 

But  oh  !  the  waves  of  memory  rush  ,  , 

In  darkness  o'er  my  soul, 
And  if  1  chide  the  gushing  tears, 

They  spurn  my  weak  cbatrol  1 

"  This   shining  lock  of  silken  hair 

To  me  more  lovely  seems  '  '  ^ 

Than  all  the  fiorgeoiis  iinageg  '  ' 

Tiiat  crowd  the  Land  of  Dreams  ! 
Were  every  little  thread  a  pulse 

That  miiht  respond  to  mine. 
It  could  to  me  no  plainer  speak — 

It  would  no  brighter  shine  !" 

The  author  has  lately  met  with  the  loss  of 
another  son,  a  star  which  added  much  to  the 
brightness  of  her  family  circle,  the  setting  of 
which  has  thrown  a  deep  gloom  over  the  joy- 
ous light  which  beforeiime  illuminated  it. — 
Sincerely  will  all  friends  condole   with  the  be- 

*  "  Kre"  in  this  case  is  undoul^tedly  a  lypojraphicnl 
error,  yet  there  are  many  similar  faults  in  the  work.  We 
woiider  that  publishers,  issuing  a  work  in  all  other  re- 
spects faultlessly  neat,  should  have  sutTered  such  careless 
proof  reading. 

Vol.  L— 7. 
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reaved  in  her  loss;  but  condolence  and  re- 
grets, though  tempered  with  the  full  truth  of 
friendship,  will  never  fill  the  sad  vacuum  in 
"  a  heart  left  desolate." 

The  lines  which  we  quote  above  remind  us 
of  the  truthful  force  of  the  following  stanza, 
by  one  of  our  Western  bards. 

"  The  beautiful  grape  musi  be  crushed  before 

Can  be  gathered  its  glorious  wine  ; 
So  the  Poet's  heart  must  be  wrung  to  Us  core, 

Ere  his  song  can  be  divine. 
There  are  flowers  which  perfume  yield  not, 

'Till  their  leaves  have  been  rudely  pressed  ; 
So  the  Poet's  worth  is  revealed  not, 

'Till  sorrow  hath  entered  his  breast." 
The   writer   permits   her   pen  too    often  to 

droop  with  the  weight  of  black-plumed  me- 
lancholy. With  some  critics  this  peculiarity 
would  give  rise  to  a  charge  of  affectation,  yet 
we  can  well  excuse  a  general  tone  of  sadness 
in  one  who  has  seen  her  two  brightest  buds 
torn  from  the  stem,  we  can  well  excuse  a 
drooping  of  the  leaves  of  a  tree  shattered  by 
such  shocks. 

The  most  of  these  poems  have  appeared  in 
the  Eastern  magazines,  but  now  that  a  channel 
for  all  that  is  "  bright  and  beautiful"  is  opened 
in  our  own  West,  our  readers  may  expect  ori- 
ginal articles  from  the  same  fountain. 

We  must  say  that  the  publishers  have  done 
themselves  and  their  author  credit  by  the  ex- 
treme neatness  of  their  work,  which  trium- 
phantly proves  that  our  Western  artizans  can- 
not be  excelled  by  those  in  the  East,  who  have 
hitherto  monopolized  undertakings  of  this  kind. 


E.    Z.   C.    J. 


TO  THE   FRIENDS   OF  TEMPERANCE. 

Brethren — Let  our  motto  still  be  onward. 
We  are  encouraged  by  every  thing  good  to 
man,  and  there  is  nothing  to  discourage.     Our 

■  cause  is  righteous,  for  its  object  is  to  relieve 
the  distrrssed,  to  liberate  the  captive,  to  guard 
the  young,  and  to  elevate  all.     The  world  has 

.acknowledged  the  priceless  blessings  it  confers 
ypon  man  and  society;  and  there  is  no  one 
bold  enough  to  question  its  purity.  The  sym- 
pathies of  all  who  have  hearts  to  feel,  are  with 
us,  and  none  can  fail  to  rejoice  when  he  be- 
holds all  around  him,  monuments  of  the  re- 
generating power  of  temperance.  She  leads 
the  van  of  glorious  reforms  which  are  improv- 
ing the  world,  the  brightest  of  the  train.  The 
PLEDGE,  every  word  of  which  is  consecrated  by 
the  floods  of  joy  and  happiness  they  have 
pcured  upon  the  hearts  of  multitudes,  who  had 
bidden  farewell  to  all  that  renders  life  desira- 
ble, and  resigned  themselves  a  wreck  into  the 
destroyer's  hands,  has  proved  itself  alone  ca- 
pable of  relieving  and  protecting  all  mankind 
from  the  miseries  quaffed  from  the  tempting 
bowl.  The  poor  unfortunate  slave  of  appetite, 
who  once  was  lost  to  himself,  his  kindred  and 
country,  and  walked  a  disconsolate  son  of  sor- 


row, has  been  liberated  by  its  power,  invested 
with  his  original  manfulness,  and  restored  to 
wife,  children,  parents,  brothers  and  sisters, 
to  repair  the  ruin  he  had  wrought.  It  has 
shielded  thousands  of  the  young  from  that 
disastrous  enemy,  that  would  have  stripped 
them  of  every  thing  great  and  good.  It  has 
purified  the  ballot  box,  the  only  protector  of 
popular  freedom,  from  the  corruption  of  that 
poison,  which  on  every  period  of  election  was 
freely  poured  into  the  mouth  of  the  citizen  to 
"  steal  away  his  brains."  It  has  given  the 
country  sober  legislators,  sober  judges,  sober 
counsel  and  sober  juries,  to  guard  the  rights 
of  the  people.  It  has  given  the  sick  sober  phy- 
sicians, and  the  church  sober  Christians.  It 
has  diminished  the  long  catalogue  of  crimi- 
nals, emptied  the  poor-house  of  its  wretched 
inmates,  by  making  them  temperate,  virtuous, 
economical  and  happy.  And  last,  though  not 
least,  it  has  given  the  nation  sober  citizens, 
good  order,  prosperity  and  perfect  security. 
What  more  could  mortal  ask  to  call  forth  his 
hearty  co-operation  and  utmost  energy?  Does 
any  one  ask  for  more  good  fruit  of  tempe- 
rance, before  he  can  love  the  brotherhood, 
and  enter  the  fraternal  fold?  Let  him  hear 
the  shouts  of  gladness  and  songs  of  thanks- 
giving, that  go  up  with  seraphic  melody  from 
innumerable  abodes,  where  once  were  heard 
the  wail  of  wo  and  the  grieving  of  the  dis- 
heartened. Let  him  look  into  the  skies,  and 
see  them  unobscured  by  the  dismal  smoke  of 
countless  distilleries,  which  once  hung  over 
our  paradise  of  soil  like  the  pall  of  death.  Let 
him  look  out  upon  the  country  round,  and  gaze 
on  beautiful  fields,  laden  with  richest  treasure, 
that  were  once  deserted  by  dissipated  owners, 
and  left  to  briars,  brambles  and  noxious  weeds. 
O  let  him  but  open  his  eyes  wherever  he  may 
go,  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land,  and  he  cannot  fail  to  discover  in  rich 
abundance  the  blessings  of  the  temperance 
reform,  and  imagine  that  another  "  sun  risen 
on  mid  noon,"  has  added  brilliancy  and  beauty 
to  every  scene. 

Our  Cause  is  pure,  because  not  prostituted  to 
selfish  and  venal  purposes;  it  is  lovely,  be- 
cause embalmed  in  the  best  affections  of  the 
human  heart;  it  is  mighty,  because  no  other 
power  on  earth  is  adequate  to  accomplish  its 
purposes.  It  is  fast  convincing  all  mankind 
that  they  are  brethren,  and  teaching  that  love 
to  man  that  never  fails  to  return  in  ten  fold 
blessings  to  its  possessor. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  done, 
more  remains  to  do.  Let  our  armor  not  hang 
upon  the  walls,  but  let  it  be  burnished  anew. 
Let  more  reformers,  who  have  leaped  exult- 
ingly  from  the  pit  of  wo,  be  called  into  the 
service;  for  their  doleful  experience  and  mani- 
fest sincerity  give  them  superior  eloquence 
and  power.  Let  all  be  ready  to  publicly  de- 
clare themselves,  though  they  can  say  no  more 
than  "  we  are  for  the  cause — temperance  now, 
and  temperance  for  everl" 

Brethren,  The  future  has  in  store  for  man- 
kind a  measure  of  greatness  that  we  scarcely 
dare  contemplate.  Let  all  engaged  in  reform 
remain  zealous;  and  let  all  the  good  come  to 
their  support.  l.  a.  h 
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In  the  first  place,  the  Editors  jointly  beg 
leave  to  present  their  reepects  to  the  "Great 
West"  generally,  and  to  the  people  of  Cincin- 
nati particularly. 

They  are  confident  that  their  efforts  to  lay 
before  the  western  people,  s.  good  and  readable 
periodical,  will  be  appreciated;  and  if  it  is  of 
such  a  character  as  to  be  creditable  to  the 
West,  they  know  it  will  be  patronized  with 
satisfaction  and  pride. 

One  of  them  claims  Ohio  as  his  birth  place, 
(which,  by  the  way,  is  no  credit  to  him  unless 
he  prove  a  reputable  son,)  and  feels  that  every 
laudable  effort  he  may  make  for  the  benefit  or 
honor  of  the  State,  will  be  cheerfully  sustained 
by  his  fellow-citizens.  The  other,  a  nursling 
of  the  ocean,  is  willing  to  cast  anchor  in  these 
pleasant  mooring  grounds,  if  the  friends  of  lit- 
erature will  only  keep  an  eye  on  the  new 
craft,  and  see  that  its  shot-locker  don't  run 
dry. 

We  refer  to  the  contents  of  this  number 
as  a  specimen  of  what  we  intend  doing,  and 
to  its  leading  article  as  the  criterion  by  which 
we  shall  be  guided;  thereby  endeavoring  to 
avoid  the  rocks  and  shoals  on  which  our  pre- 
decessors have  been  wrecked. 

"Better  days"  are  now  dawning  upon  us; 
the  election  excitement  will  soon  be  over,  and 
now  to  us  seems  the  propitious  moment  to 
launch  our  bark  boldly  out  upon  the  water. 
We  have  entered  upon  a  toilsome  course;  but 
we  will  prosecute  it  with  energy  and  vigilance, 
as  true  western  hearts,  earnestly  desiring  that 
our  portion  of  the  Union  may  contribute  as 
large  a  measure  to  the  nation's  intellectual 
glory,  as  it  has  to  her  physical  power. 

We  are  humbled  when  we  reflect  upon  our 
inability  to  fill  with  proper  dignity  the  station 
we  have  assumed;  but  we  are  cheered  by  the 
gallant  band  of  "stout  hearts  and  strong 
hands,"  who  have  cordially  rallied  to  our  sup- 
port; and  who  are  capable  and  desirous  of 
putting  this  work  upon  an  equality  with  its 
most  celebrated  cotemporaries.  We  boast  no 
merit  of  our  own;  but  we  claim  for  western 
writers  the  ability,  if  properly  called  into  ac- 
tion, to  supply  such  a  periodical  as  will  gain 
consideration  abroad. 


In  the  typographical  department,  we  shall 
strive  to  equal  the  neatest  publication  in  the 
country. 

We  do  not  think  ourselves  very  impertinent 
in  soliciting  the  citizens  of  the  west,  to  support 
a  work  which  they  should  call  their  own, 
because  devoted  to  their  own  interests,  and 
filled  with  the  productions  of  their  own  pens. 

Let  it,  however,  be  distinctly  understood, 
that  we  ask  no  consideration  unless  it  is 
abundantly  merited.  Let  every  lover  of  litera- 
ture subscribe,  and  get  his  neighbor  to  sub- 
scribe also,  if  he  thinks  it  a  good  investment. 


HOME  PRODUCTIONS. 

The  following  remarks  by  Rufus  W.  Gris- 
wold,  are  found  annexed  to  a  critical  and  bio- 
graphical notice  of  James  Fennimore  Cooper. 
Mr.  Griswold  cannot,  with  justice,  be  termed 
an  impartial  Clitic,  as  very  many  of  his  notices 
in  the  "Poets  of  America"  will  testify,  yet  we 
cannot  but  admire  his  appreciation  of  Ameri- 
can Literature.  In  his  remarks  upon  the 
works  of  Cooper,  he  seems  blind  to  the  many 
faults  of  his  subject,  and  keenly  alive  to  all 
his  beauties:  but  to  the  extract: 

"The  notice  I  have  given  of  Mr.  Cooper's 
works  is  brief,  because  the  space  allowed  to 
me  is  limited  ;  but  I  cannot  resist  the  tempta- 
tion, in  conclusion,  to  say  a  few  words  in  re- 
gard to  American  literature.  Of  the  past — of 
Edwards,  who  since  the  time  of  Bacon  has  had 
no  equal  among  metaphysicians,  of  Franklin, 
and  the  great  masters  in  theology,  in  legisla- 
tion, in  art,  which  the  country  has  furnished 
from  time  to  time,  I  say  nothing;  of  Channing, 
of  Marsh,  of  AUston,  of  Ware,  whose  death- 
bells  are  yet  ringing  in  our  ears,  I  am  silent;  I 
point  to  the  living,  and  claim  for  the  United 
States  a  greater  array  of  genius  and  talent  for 
the  number  of  Anglo-Saxon  inhabitants  they 
contain,  than  Englandherself  possesses.  I  know 
the  general  and  disgraceful  ignorance  among 
Americans,  of  our  own  rapid  advancement  and 
present  high  condition;  I  know  that  in  our 
most  "respectable  "  coteries  a  sort  of  puerile 
twaddle  obtains,  which,  even  in  England,  ex- 
cept with  a  few,  whose  trade  it  is  to  abuse  this 
country  on  all  occasions,  would  induce  general 
derision.  The  position  assumed  is,  that  we 
have  no  genius,  talent,  taste ;  that  as  a  nation 
we   are  practical  and  utilitarian;  in  fine,   that 
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we  have  no  literature  or  art.  In  reply  to  this, 
I  appeal  to  the  names  of  Cooper,  Irving,  Paul- 
ding Bird  and  Hawthorne,  among  our  living 
novelists;  Bryant,  Halleck  and  Longfellow, 
whom  it  would  be  preposterous  to  say  are 
equalled  by  any  four  cotemporary  poets  of 
Enorland;  of  Prescott  and  Bancroft,  of  whom 
Hallam,  Alison  and  Mahon  are  the  only  rivals, 
and  they  far  in  the  rear,  among  British  histo- 
rians; of  Story,  Kent,  Webster,  Calhoun,  and 
many  others,  in  law  and  the  science  of  govern- 
ment; of  Brownson  and  Emerson  among  our 
philisophical  critics;  of  Beecher,  Barnes,  Chee- 
ver,  Norton,  Spring,  Mcllvaine,  Hopkins,  Way- 
land,  Williams,  Tappan,  and  a  host  beside,  in 
theology;  of  Powers,  who  by  the  acclaim  of 
Europe  is  the  greatest  sculptor  now  in  the 
world;  of  Inman,  Cole,  Huntington,  Durand, 
Leslie,  Sully  and  others,  constituting  a  list  of 
painters  surpassed,  if  equalled,  by  those  of  no 
country  but  Germany;  certainly  not  equalled 
by  the  living  painters  of  England. 

Here  it  is  acknowleged,  there  areobstacles  to 
the  progress  of  literature  ard  art.  We  want  a 
copyright  law,  and  we  want  rich  and  liberal 
men  lo  patronize  the  painter  and  sculptor.  In 
America  genius  must  belts  own  reward.  But 
the  number  who,  despite  all  obstacles  and  dis- 
couragements, have  won  great  and  enduring 
reputations,  may  well  induce  exuUation.  Few 
have  done  so  much  for  the  American  name  as 
the  subject  of  this  article.  The  Frenchman, 
the  German,  the  Italian,  the  inhabitant  of  the 
Peninsula,  speaks  of  our  republic  as  '  the  land 
of  Cooper, '  just  as  he  turns  to  Greece  with 
recollections  of  Homer.  A  prophet  is  without 
reputation  in  his  own  country.  Mr.  Cooper  is 
less  read  in  the  United  States  than  Harrison 
Ainsworth  ;  and  there  are  twenty  copies  of  the 
puerile  verses  of  Kirke  White  sold  among  us 
where  there  is  sold  one  copy  of  the  sublime 
poetry  of  William  CuUen  Bryant." 

This  is,  alas,  lamentably  true,  and  it  seems 
to  us  that  the  "  taste  of  the  day "  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  vitiated.  The  worth- 
less trash  of  Paul  de  Kock,  Madame  Sand,  and 
others,  simply  because  it  is  French;  is  devoured 
with  perfect  voracity,  while  works  written  by 
native  authors,  of  less  demoralizing  influence, 
are  passed  by  unheeded  and  unread.  But  we 
predict  a  change,  a  sudden  change,  for  the 
public  stomach  begins  to  cloy  upon  this  un- 
wholesome, sickening  trash,  and  is  already 
yearning  for  food  more  pure  and  substantial. 


"THE  GOLDEN  AGE"— When  Clergymen 
are  free  from  hypocrisy,  Doctors  from  quackery, 
Lawyers  from  chicanery.  Men  in  general  from 
dishonesty,  and  Women  from  vanity.  When 
no  gentleman  is  too  proud  to  saw  his  own  wood, 
or  lady  to  cook  her  own  cabbage.  When 
every  man  honors  his  profession  more  than  his 
profession  honors  him,  and  when  no  honest 
employment  is  considered  degrading  or  unwor- 
thy the  proudest  man's  pursuit. 


THE  MAGAZINES  OF  THE  EAST. 

In  alluding  to  our  Eastern  cotemporaries,  we 
do  not  intend  our  remarks  to  apply  as  a  review 
of  their  merits  or  demerits,  but  as  a  mere  cur- 
sory glance  at  them  in  their  legiomc  array, 
placing  them  in  the  order  to  which  our  opinion, 
with  all  its  prejudices  and  frailties,  may  as- 
sign them. 

We  sliall  first  name  the  "Knickerbocker," 
with  its  uniquely  neat  typography,  its  varied 
and  interesting  gossip,  teeming  with  originali- 
tie-s,  and  spiced  with  the  choicest  quotations, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  eflbrts  of  a  list  of  contri- 
butors, the  most  of  whom  have  long  since  won 
and  worn  fadeless  laurels.  To  us  the  "old 
Knick"  has  ever  b«en  a  most  welcome  visitor, 
although  no  fashion  plates,  colored  with  the 
many-hued  tints  of  absurdity,  adorn  (?)  its 
leaves,  nothing  '■'■engraved  expressly  for''"'  its 
pages,  ■illustrate  the  beauties  of  its  literary 
contents;  and  it  stands  alone  in  the  strength 
of  its  own  worth, — neat,  peculiar,  and  invalu- 
able. Lewis  Gaylord  Clark  stands  at  the  helm  : 
Long  may  he  there  remain,  a  literary  "star  in 
the  East,"  towards  which  the  wise  men  gather, 
with  their  presents,  even  as  did  the  magi  of 
olden  time. 

"Graham?" — yes,  "Graham"  comes  next. — 
Of  late  his  march  of  improvement  is  rapid,  and 
his  enterprise  seems  untiring.  Most  of  his  lite- 
rary articles  are  of  the  highest  order,  and  hi* 
engravings  are  undeniably  the  best  that  are 
now  issued  in  the  East.  In  the  Review  table, 
we  can  always  detect  the  candid  and  manly 
style  of  Edgar  A.  Poe,  whose  pen  often  adds 
to  the  worth  of  its  columns.  The  extensive  cir- 
culation of  this  Magazine  in  the  West,  is  as- 
tonishing, but  it  is  no  doubt  partly  owing  to 
the  beauty  of  its  embellishments. 

Whom  shall  we  place  next  on  our  list? — 
Among  so  many,  it  is  difficult  to  choose  dis- 
criminatingly, especially  when  one  feels  par- 
ticularly good-natured  and  amiable  towards 
all,  and  really  wishes  to  avoid  treading  on  any 
one's  corns.  For  the  benefit  of  all  who  feel 
that  our  opinion  of  their  merits  differs  from 
their  own,  we  shall  quote  Dogberry's  remark 
to  Verges:  "  an'  two  men  ride  of  a  horse,  one 
man  must  ride  behind." 

So  for  number  three  we  shall  name  the  Mir- 
ror, edited  by  Morris  and  Willis,  the  two  best 
contributors  to  its  contents.  Its  style  is  undenir 
ably  better  than  most  of  its  cotemporaries,  and 
as  a  general  thing,  its  literary  matter,  though 
light,  is  excellent.  One  thing  has  crept  into 
it  lately,  which  we   cannot  but  condemn;  and 
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that  is  its  habit  of  piiffing  popular  amusements 
and  places.  For  instance,  in  one  number  we 
find  it  launching  out  in  true  "  pcnny-a-line" 
style,  in  praise  of  the  "Alhambra,"  or  some 
other  popular  mint-julep  manufactory.  Again, 
it  descends  to  puffing  the  beauties  of  this  or 
that  opt ra-singer,  or  ballet-dancer,  most  gene- 
rally criticising  upon  the  pedal  extremities  of 
the  puffee,  and  sometimes  condemning  the 
symmetrical  proportions  of  said  extremities, 
because  not  encased  in  shoes  of  "Nunn's 
make."  Rather  too  low  for  the  mirror  of  lite- 
rature to  become  a  '■'■  paragra'-facturer  ."' 

Inman's  "  Columbian"  should  have  a  place 
somewhere  here,  and  when  not  "  written  alto- 
gether by  the  Editor,"  will  stand  fair  as  num- 
ber four  on  our  list.  Its  typographical  style  is 
somewhat  similar  to  the  Mirror's,  and  of  that 
we  have  already  spoken  favorably. 

"  Godey's  Lady's  Book"  stands  higher  for  its 
embellishments,  than  its  general  literary  cha- 
racter. Some  of  its  writers  have  scribbled  so 
long,  on  nearly  the  same  subjects,  that  they 
are  emphatically  "  written  out,"  and  are  tame 
and  tiresome.  True,  some  gems  are  found 
among  the  wreck  of  rubbish,  but  they  are  few 
and  far  between.  It  is  indeed,  exclusively  a 
"X/arf^'s  Book,''''  especially  so  far  as  regards  its 
being  "  the  only  magazine  in  the  country  with 
authentic  fashions,''''  (one  too  many  by  the  way.) 
The  "Ladies'  National  Magazine,"  edited 
by  Mrs.  Ann  S.  Stephens  and  C.J.Peterson, 
might  with  propriety  have  been  placed  before 
"Godey"  in  literary  merit,  but  some  one  must 
be  left  behind.  We  doubt  not  that  in  its  rapid 
march  of  improvement,  it  will  soon  become 
that  which  it  now  professes  to  be — "  a  rich 
gift  for  the  sex." 

"Arthur's  Magazine"  is  similar  to  the  last 
mentioned  work, — however,  with  less  merit, 
perhaps  in  consequence  of  less  support. 

Sriowden's  "Ladies'  Companion,"  published 
in  New-York,  sometimes  drifts  along  this  way, 
but  is  seldom  seen  on  the  table  of  any  good  and 
tasteful  judge  of  literary  merit. 

One  fault  prevails  among  most  of  these  ma- 
gazines. They  are  too  light  and  unsound ; 
sometimes  containing  articles  decidedly  of  an 
immoral  tendency,  seldom  if  ever  placing  in 
their  stead  anything  philosophical,  scientific, 
or  historical.  This  is  wrong.  It  is  aiding  and 
catering  to  the  vicious  taste  of  the  day,  which, 
by  a  more  discriminating  selection  and  judi- 
cious course,  it  is  their  duty  to  correct. 

"The  Christian  Parlor  Magazine"  is  the  title 
of  a  neat  little  work  of  24  pages,  issued  in  New- 


York,  and  edited  by  the  Rev.  Darius  Mead. 
A  hasty  glance  at  its  contents  has  impressed 
us  favorably  with  its  merits.  There  is  one  pe- 
culiarity in  it  which  pleases  us.  The  place 
usually  occupied  by  the  fashion  plate  in  other 
magazines,  is  here  tilled  by  a  neat  floral  or  bo- 
tanical engraving,  accompanied  by  Buitablc 
explanations. 


"  THE  WANDERING  JEW." 

This  is  a  novel  by  Eugene  Sue,  now  in  the 
course   of  publication  in   this  country.      This 
writer  is  a  French  star   suddenly  risen  to  the 
first  magnitude.     His  writings  are  more  chaste 
and  free  from    revolting  and  disgusting  immo- 
ralities,  which  have    heretofore   characterized 
the  French.     It  is    hoped  that   his   course  will 
constitute    an    era   in    the    moral    character  of 
French  fiction.     He  is  doubtless  destined  to  do 
much  good.     He  seems  to  possess  much  of  that 
virtue  spoken  of  in  the  eleventh  commandment, 
and  he  devotes  a  charitable  mind  and  powerful 
pen  to  the  benefit  of  his  unfortunate  fellow  be- 
ings.    His  principal  characters  are  drawn  from 
the  oppressed,  poverty-stricken,  down-trodden 
of  his  countrymen,  with  a  design  of  awakening 
for  their    benefit    the  sympathies  of  the  rich. 
He  believes  there  is  more  virtue  in  the  breasts 
of  the   wealthy  and   the  great  than  is  usually 
placed  to  their  credit,  and  that  more  active  be- 
nevolence would  be    extended   to    the  poor,  if 
their  sufferings   were    known.     It  is  too  true 
that  little    care    is  taken  in    any  part   of  the 
world,  to  search  out  the  dark  and  dismal  abodes 
of  distress.     Those  who  are  able,  and  have  the 
disposition  to  be   charitable,  are  generally  sur- 
rounded by  the  glare  of  wealth  and  the  gayety 
of  the  happy,  and  consequently  think  not,  that, 
while  they  are  throwing  away  thousands  upon 
sickly  sports,    there    are   multitudes  who   are 
pining  away  in   lingering   torture    for  want  of 
the   money  they  so    foolishly  squander.      The 
works  of  Eugene   Sue   are  found  on  the  tables 
of  those  born  to  titles,  wealth  and   fortune,  in- 
forming tiicm  of  the  miseries  of  their  fellows, 
and    enkindling    their    sympathies.      Already 
have  good  effects   resulted    from   the    benevo- 
lence of  his  pen,  and  means  are  being  devised 
for  extending  the  hand  of  charity  to  the  poor. 
May  he  long  live  to  convince  the  nobility,  who 
have    been    fostered  by  tyrannous    laws,    that 
thousands  are  suffering  because   they  engross 
the  wealth  of  the  nation,  and  to  induce  them 
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voluntarily  to  repair  the   evils   occasioned  by 
conturies  of  unjust  government. 

We  shall  not  particularly  notice  this  work, 
for  few  numbers  only  are  yet  published.  In 
the  second  number  of  Harpers'  edition,  we  find 
a  picture  of  the  miseries  of  Paris,  which  is  ao 
faithfully  drawn,  that  we  quote  it  here.  It  is 
hoped  that  all  who  read  it  will  ask  themselves, 
if  there  is  any  probability  of  such  penury  and 
distress  ever  coming  upon  the  females  of  this 
Republic.  Is  it  the  tendency  of  the  present 
condition  of  things,  to  bring  about,  as  the 
country  grows  older,  the  same  disasters? 

"Since  her  noisy  enthronement,  the  poor 
Mayeux  only  heard  of  her  sister  at  long  inter- 
vals. She  always  regretted  her,  and  continued 
to  labor  industriously,  gaining,  with  great  exer- 
tion, about  four  fanes  (75  cents)  a  week. 

"The  young  girl,  having  learned  from  Fran- 
cois the  stitching  of  linen,  made  coarse  shirts 
for  the  common  people  and  the  soldiery,  and 
was  paid  at  the  rate  of  three  francs  the  do- 
zen. She  had  to  hem  them,  to  fit  the  collars, 
to  slope  them,  to  make  the  buttonholes,  and 
sew  on  the  buttons;  so  that,  at  most,  by,:worK- 
ing  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hours  a  day,  she 
could  only  make  fourteen  or  sixteen  shirts  in 
the  eight  days.  This  was  the  result  of  the 
labor  which  produced  her  the  sum  of  four 
francs  a  week. 

"And  the  case  of  this  unfortunate  girl  was 
neither  exceptional  nor  accidental. 

"No:  thousands  of  hard-working  females 
were  unable  then  and  are  unable  now  to  earn 
a  larger  sum. 

"And  that  is  because  the  remuneration  of 
female  labor  is  based  upon  revolting  injustice 
and  savage  barbarity;  they  are  paid  two  thirds 
less  than  the  men  who  are  employed  in  like 
manner,  such  as  tailors,  waistcoat  makers,  glo- 
vers, &c.  It  is  doubtless  because  females  '< 
work  as  hard  as  men.  It  is  no  doubt  because 
women  are  weakly  and  delicate,  and  because 
maternity  often  doubles  their  wants. 

"Z-a  Mayeux  lived,  then,  upon  four  francs  a 
week. 

"  She  lived,  that  is  to  sa)-,  by  working  closely 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  honrs  a  day,  "she  suc- 
ceeded in  preventing  herfeelf  from  dying  imme- 
diately of  hunger,  cold  and  misery, — such  were 
the  cruel  privations  she  endured. 

"Privations — no. 

'■'■  Privation  hyxt  ill  expresses  that  continued 
and  terrible  deprivation  of  all  that  is  necessary 
to  preserve  in  the  body  the  life  and  health 
which  God  bestowed  on  it, — namely,  a  salu- 
brious atmosphere  and  abode,  wholesome  and 
suflScient  food,  and  warm  clothing. 

^'■Mortification  would  better  express  the  total 
absence  of  things  so  essentially  vital,  and  which 
a  society  equitably  organized  should  provide 
— yes,  compulsorily  provide  for  every  active 
and  honest  laborer,  since  civilization  has  dis- 
possessed him  of  all  right  in  the  soil,  and  since 
he  is  born  with  his  arms  for  his  sole  patrimony. 

"The  savage  does  not  enjoy  the  advantages 
of  civ-''  ition,  but,  at  least,  he  has   to  sustain 


him  the  beasts  of  the  forest,  the  birds  of  the 
air,  the  fish  of  the  rivers,  the  fruit  of  the  earth, 
and  to  shelter  and  keep  him  warm,  the  trees  of 
the  woods. 

"  The  civilized  being  disinherited  of  the  gifts 
of  the  Almighty — the  civilized  being  who  re- 
gards property  as  holy  and  sacred,  may  then, 
in  return  for  the  hard  daily  labor  with  which 
he  enriches  the  country,  demand  sufficient  to 
enable  him  to  live  wholesomely — nothing  more 
and  nothing  less. 

"Can  it  be  called  living  to  drag  one's  self 
along  that  extreme  limit  which  separates  life 
from  the  tomb,  and  to  maintain  there  an  in- 
cessant struggle  against  cold,  hunger  and  sick- 
ness? 

And  to  show  how  far  may  be  pushed  this 
mortification  which  society  inexorably  imposes 
on  thousands  of  honest  and  industrious  beings 
by  its  merciless  neglect  of  all  the  questions 
which  touch  on  the  just  remuneration  of  labor, 
we  shall  now  proceed  to  show  in  what  manner 
a  poor  young  girl  manages  to  exist  on  four 
francs  a  week. 

"Perhaps  more  commiseration  will  then  be 
shown  towards  many  unfortunate  creatures 
who  support  with  resignation  this  horrible  ex- 
istence, which  gives  them  just  sufficient  of  life 
to  enable  them  to  feel  all  the  afflictions  of  hu- 
manity. 

"  Yes,  to  live  at  such  a  price  is  a  virtue ;  yea, 
a  society  so  organized  that  it  tolerates  or  im- 
poses such  miseries,  loses  all  right  to  censure 
the  unfortunates,  who  sell  themselves,  not  from 
inclination,  but  in  most  cases  because  they  are 
perishing  from  hunger  or  cold. 

"  The  following  will  show  how  this  young 
girl  lived  on  her  four  francs  a  week : 

"7  lbs.  of  bread,  second  quality,  16  cts. 

2  vessels  of  water,  ...  4  " 
Grease  or  lard,  (butter  was  too  dear,)  9  " 
Coarse  salt,         _         -  -  -  1     " 

One  bushel  of  charcoal,  -  -  8  " 
One  quart  of  dry  vegetables,        -  6     " 

Three  quarts  of  potatoes,         -         -       4     " 

Candles, 6     " 

Needles  and  thread,         -        -        -       5     " 

Total, 59     " 

"  To  economize  the  charcoal, ia  Mayeux  pre- 
pared a  sort  of  soup  twice,  or  almost  thrice 
a  week,  in  the  stove  of  the  lobby  of  the  fourth 
story:  on  the  other  days  she  ate  it  cold. 

"  There  remained,  then,  to  La  Mayeux,  to 
lodge,  clothe  and  warm  herself,  16  cents  a 
week. 

"  Such  is  the  pitiful  condition  of  thousands. 
Should  they  chance  to  be  without  work  one  or 
tv^'o  days;  should  illness  come  upon  them — 
illness  almost  always  owing  to  the  insufficiency 
or  unwholesoraeness  of  their  food,  to  the  want 
of  air,  proper  attention  to  themselves,  or  rest — 
illness  often  sufficiently  enfeebling  to  prevent 
them  employing  themselves  at  any  kind  of 
work,  then  what  will  become  of  these  wretched 
beings?  In  truth,  the  mind  hesitates  to  dwell 
on  such  melancholy  pictures. 

"  This  insufficiency  of  remuneration,  only  and 
frightful  source  of  so  many  afflictions,  and  often 
of  so  many  vices — this  insufficiency  of  remu- 
neration is  general,  especially  among  females. 
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Here  let  it  be  understood  that  we  do  not  charge 
upon  it  individual  suffering,  but  the  suffering 
of  entire  classes.  The  type  that  we  are  about 
to  develope  in  La  Mayeaux,  sums  up  the  mo- 
ral and  physical  condition  of  thousands  of  hu- 
man creatures,  who  are  obliged  to  live,  in  Pa- 
ris, on  four  francs  a  week." 

In  a  note,  the  author  informs  us  that  this 
picture  is  not  overdrawn,  but  that  it  falls  short 
of  the  reality.  "Women  and  children  are  fre- 
quently known  to  live  entire  months  on  soup 
made  without  either  butter  or  lard  :  it  consisted 
simply  of  bread  boiled  in  water,  with  a  hand- 
ful of  salt.  They  cannot  purchase  their  food 
in  quantities,  for  their  employers  cannot  assure 
them  of  steady  employ;  and  hence  every  ar- 
ticle costs  them  more  than  the  rich  pay,  who 
have  money,  reputation  and  credit.  For  in- 
stance, the  poor  man,  compelled  to  purchase 
wood  by  the  faggot,  pays  at  the  rate  of  seven- 
ty-five francs  per  load. 

If  there  are  causes  in  operation  here,  which 
will  ultimately  involve  a  portion  of  our  fellow 
citizens  in  such  wretchedness,  it  becomes  us, 
while  our  country  is  yet  in  its  youth,  to  remove 
them,  if  possible,  and  provide  better  safeguards 
for  the  future.  That  can  be  done  now,  for  the 
lasting  happiness  of  posterity,  which  will  be 
beyond  our  power  fifty  years  hence. 

Can  we  not,  even  now,  in  our  youthful 
country,  and  comparatively  unpopulous  cities, 
detect  similar  instances  of  poverty  among  the 
females  I     It  is  well  to  look  into  these  matters. 


For  the  exclusive  benefit  of  those  who  are 
particularly  fond  of  hits  in  the  epigramatic 
line,  we  have  committed  a  crime,  if  crime  it  be 
in  an  Editor  to  steal  in  his  line  of  business. 
We  have  abstracted  the  following  lines  from 
the  well  filled  port-folio  of  our  friend  and  con- 
tributor, J.  Ross  Browne.  It  has  the  merit  of 
being  leg-aWy  and  literally  founded  on  fact, 
for   which  we  ourselves  will  vouch. 

RESPECTFULLY  ADDRESSED  TO  MISS  ELEANOR  L-GG, 
OF  ST.  HELENA. 

To  thfi  sweet  little  valley  of  Jamestown  I  came, 
Ne'er  dreaming  with  danger  'twas  fraught ; 

After  whaling  a  year, — oh,  I  tell  it  with  shame  ! 
On  the  pin-hook  of  love  I  got  caught. 

Long  years  in  my  heart  this  misfortune  will  rankle, 

And  the  reason  you'll  notice  I  beg, 
While  others  from  taste  fall  in  love  with  an  ankle, 

Too  fondly  I  loved  a  whole  L-gg  ! 

Jamestown,  St.  Helena,  1843. 


"THAT  BOWL  OF  PUNCH!!" 

Messrs.  Robinson  &  Jones  sent  us  a  bowl  of 
punch  the  other  day — one  so  well  mixed  and 
so  highly  spiced,  that  we  shall  feel  its  effects 
for  many  a  future  day. 

The  ingredients  were  principally  humorous 
wit,  pointed  and  well  directed  satire,  and 
broad  grins  at  daily-to-be-seen  absurdities. 
The  "  bowl"  is  ornamented  with  various  de- 
signs, illustrative  of  the  "  punch"  within,  exe- 
cuted by  Cruikshank,  Leech  &  Co.  The  cor- 
respondence between  Lord  Ashburton  and  our 
late  Secretary  ef  State,  is  valuable  in  a  histori- 
cal sense  of  the  word;  and,  as  we  intend  so  to 
fill  our  pages,  that  in  after  years,  eur  readers' 
great-grand  children  may  refer  to  them  as  re- 
cords of  the  present  day,  we  transcribe  the 
letters  of  the  two  great  Diplomats. 

"  Correspondence  between  Lord  Ashburton 
and  Daniel  Webster,  on  the  Boundary 
gluestion. 

"  Letter  I. — Lord  Ashburton  to  Mr.  Webster. 
II  Sir — I  am  a  very  old  man,  and  have  come 
out  to  the  United  States  for  the  sake  of  peace 
and  quietness  between  England  and  America. 
My  private  opinion  about  the  Boundary  Line  is, 
that  there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  gammon 
on  both  sides,  to  say  nothing  of  the  enormous 
amount  oi  spinnage  that  has  been  the  result  of 
the  yarns  which  former  negotiators  have  been 
spinning.  Diplomacy  is  all  my  eye,  and  per- 
haps. Sir,  if  I  added  Elizabeth  Martin,  I  should 
not  be  going  too  far  in  my  description  of  it. 

"I  think.  Sir,  it  would  be  almost  as  perti- 
nent on  my  part  to  inquire  of  you  whether  your 
mother  knows  you  are  out,  as  to  ask  whether 
the  mother  country  is  to  be  done  out  of  a  large 
portion  of  territory,  which  is  fit  for  nothing  at  - 
all  but  to  grow  thistles;  and  as  such  I  freely 
give  it  up  to  produce  food  for  the  American 
citizens. 

"  In  my  conference  with  you,  I  believe  I  dis- 
tinctly stated  that  I  came  out  for  the  sake  of 
peace;  and  though  I  am  instructed  to  stick  up 
for  the  right  of  fishing  for  oysters  in  the  St. 
John's  river,  I  do  not  say  I  may  not  make  a 
concession  on  this  point,  if  the  comfort  of  the 
natives  is  an  object  with  your  government.  I 
must,  however,  distinctly  declare,  that  I  can- 
not resign  the  right  of  looking  at  the  mile- 
stone on  the  boundary  road;  and  this  point  I 
am  the  more  resolute  upon,  because  I  think 
you  told  me  it  was  to  you  a  matter  of  indiffe- 
rence. If  I  was  mistaken,  pray  let  me  know, 
and  I  will  reconsider  the  matter;  but,  if  I  un- 
derstand you  rightly,  and  you  do  not  object  to 
the  concession,  then.  Sir,  let  me  tell  you  em- 
phatically, that  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the 
great  nation  I  represent,  must  be  maintained; 
and  I  shall  adhere  resolutely  to  the  right  of 
visiting  the  mile-stone  alluded  to. 

"Permit  me  to  repeat.  Sir,  that  I  am  a  very 
old  man,  and  am  determined  on  peace;  for  it 
would  ill   become    me,  at  any  time   of  life,  to 
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assist  in  promoting  warfare.     With  assurances 
of  my  distinguished  consideration, 
"  I  am,  Sir, 

"  Your  ob'nt  serv'nt, 

"  AsHBURTON." 

latter  II. — From  Mr,  Webster  to  Lord  Ashiiorton. 

"  The  undersigned,  in  the  name  of  the  Ame- 
rican Government,  accedes  to  all  that  Lord 
Ashburton  expresses  his  readiness  to  give  up, 
while  the  undersigned  consents  to  nothing  that 
Lord  Ashburton  requires. 

(Signed)  "Daniel  Webster." 

Letter  III. — Lord  AsMmrtcm  to  Mr.  Webster. 

"Sir, — Your  note  is  so  far  satisfactory,  that 
it  agrees  to  my  concessions  on  the  part  of 
England,  and  your  obliging  intimation  that 
you  consent  to  nothing,  I  am  extremely  grate- 
ful for.  If,  Sir,  you  will  only  let  me  know  the 
heads  of  a  treaty  it  shall  be  drawn  up  ;  for  I  am 
an  old  man,  and  peace,  as  I  said  before,  is  my 
object.  If  I  misunderstood  that  you  would 
concede  on  the  question  of  the  mile-stone,  be 
so  good  as  to  set  me  right.  And  believe  me, 
with  renewed  assurances  of  rather  more  dis- 
tinguished consideration  than  I  expressed  in 
my  last  letter,  your  obedient  servant, 

"Ashburton." 

Letter  IV. — Mr.  Webster  to  Lord  Ashburton. 

"The  undersigned  will  consider  any  treaty 
drawn  up  by  Lord  Ashburton  on  the  basis  al- 
ready understood  between  the  undersigned 
and  Lord  Ashburton.         (Signed) 

"Daniel  Webster." 

Letter  V. — Lord  Ashburton  to  Mr.  Webster. 

"  Sir, — The  treaty  is  now  ready  for  signature, 
and  though  I  must  insist  upon  the  extreme  jus- 
tice of  all  I  ask,  yet  as  I  now  ask  for  nothing, 
there  can  be  no  further  ground  for  difference. 
I  shall  return  to  my  own  country  with  the  full 
conviction  that  I  have  done  nothing  inconsis- 
tent with  what,  at  my  time  of  life,  could  have 
been  expected;  and  as  I  came  out  with  a  de- 
termination to  maintain  peace,  I  have  fully  ac- 
complished the  object  of  my  mission. 

"I  have  several  books  of  arguments,  proving 
the  justice  of  all  ihat  England  demands,  but 
as  these  demands  are  now  relinquished,  it 
would  be  useless  to  trouble  you  with  any  of 
them. 

"  I  remain,  Sir,  with  accumulated  assurances 
of  my  most  distinguished  consideration,  your 
very  humble  and  obedient  servant, 

"Ashburton." 

We  also  find  in  the  "Punch-bowl"  the  fol- 
lowing important  intelligence. 

"  The  Smallest  Homoeopathic  Dose  ever 
TAKEN. — On  Thursday  last  we  read  that  Sir 
Robert  Peel  took  the  sense  of  the  House." 

The  hits  of  the  mixor,  at  the  usual  style  of 
advertising  "so  as  to  catch  the  public  eye," 
are  really   excellent,  as  our  readers   will  see 


by  getting  the  book  and  referring  to  that  part 
headed  "  Important  to  Unmarried  Capitalists,''^ 
or  to  the  advertisement  of  "  The  Vesuvius  and 
Jntna  Extinction  Company.'''' 

The  pencil  of  "Punch"  touches  office-seekers 
to  the  life,  as  seen  in  the  following. 

"City  Election. 

"  The  disgraceful  conduct  of  the  returning  of- 
ficer for  the  city  of  London  Election,  has  been 
the  subject  of  animadversive  conversation  in 
our  own  particular  circle.  The  manner  in 
which  our  name  has  been  kept  out  of  the  poll- 
list,  savors  of  such  shameful  partiality,  that  we 
shall  move  for  a  Parliamentary  inquiry  into 
the  matter  early  in  the  ensuing  Session.  The 
following  should  have  been  the  statement: 

NINE  o'clock. 

Punch,  ...  1,408 
Pattison,  -  -  -  1,308 
Baring,         -  -         .         1,042 

At  this  hour  we  received  the  following  note 
from  Baring : 

"Dear  Punch, — Would    the  Governor-Gene- 
ralship of  India  be  at  all  in  your  way? 
•'Yours, 

"Baring." 

To  which  we  replied : 

"Dear  Baring, — We    understand    you;   but 
what  is  to  become  of  the  rest  of  the  universe? 
"Yours, 

"Punch." 

TWO  o'clock. 

Punch,         -        -         .  5,930 

Pattison,  -  .  -  5,820 
Baring,         .        _         _         5,691 

On  this  announcement  being  made  to  us,  we 
pulled  out  our  frill,  and  was  proceeding  to  the 
front  of  the  husting  to  address  the  constituency, 
when  a  note,  enclosed  in  an  envelope  of  the 
most  delicate  lace-work  was  put  into  our  hands 
by  one  of  her  Majesty's  special  messengers. 
The  royal  billet  ran  as  follows: 

"Dear  Punchey, — (We  allow  her  Majesty  a 
little  familiarity) — as  Peel  cannot  get  over  a 
week  of  the  next  session,  do  not  trouble  your- 
self to  continue  the  present  contest.  We 
shall  want  you  for  Premier. 

"  Your  gracious  mistress, 

"  Victoria. 

"P.  S.  Have  you  seen  Albert's  new  Regu- 
lation hat  ?  If  so,  would  you  like  to  have  one  ? 
I  think  it  would  become  you  admirably. — 
Dinner  at  eight. 

»  V.  R." 

What  effect  this  gracious  intimation  had 
upon  us  may  be  gathered  from  the 

CLOSE    OF    THE    POLL. 

Punch,         -         .        _       Resigned. 
Pattison,         ...        6,332 
Baring,         -        -        -  6,367 

Majority,  165 
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The  legal   examinations  are   also  excellent, 
as  you  may  see  by  the  following  extracts : 
"  Michaelmas  Term — Legal,  Examination. 

"  Introductory  Qucslions. 

"Q.  Mention  some  of  the  principal  law  books 
which  you  have  studied. 

"A.  Hoyle's  Laws  of  Whist,  Cribbage,  &c., 
the  Rules  of  the  Cricket  Club ;  ditto  of  the 
Jockey  Club. 

"  Q.  Have  you  attended  any,  and  what  new 
lectures? 

"A.  I  have  attended  to  many  legal  lectures, 
when  I  have  been  admonished  by  pelice  ma- 
gistrates for  kicking  up  rows  in  the  streets, 
pulling  off  knockers,  &c. 

"  Common  Lav;-. 
"Q.  What  is  a  real  action? 
"A.  An  action   brouglit  in  earnest,  and  not 
by  way  of  a  joke. 

"  Q.  What  are  original  writs? 
"A.  Pothooks  and  hano-ers. 

'^'  Equity  and  Conveyancing. 

"Q.  What  are  a  bill  and  answer? 

"  A.  Ask  my  tailor. 

"Q.  How  would  you  file  a  bill? 

"I  don't  know,  but  would  lay  a  case  before 
a  blacksmith. 

"What  steps  would  you  take  to  dissolve  an 
injunction? 

"A.  I  would  put  it  into  some  very  hot  water, 
and  let  it  remain  there  until  it  was  melted. 

"  Q.  What  are  post-nuptial  articles? 

"A.  Children. 

"  ■Cnminal  Law  aod  Bankruplcy. 

"  What  is  simple  larceny? 

"  Picking  a  pocket  of  a  handkerchief,  and 
leaving  a  purse  of  money  behind. 

"  Q.  What  is  grand  larceny? 

"A.  The  Income-tax. 

"Q.  How  would  you  proceed  to  make  a  man 
a  bankrupt? 

"A.  Induce  him  to  take  one  of  the  national 
theatres. 

"How  is  the  property  of  a  bankrupt  disposed 
of  ? 

"A.  The  solicitor  to  the  fiat,  and  the  other 
legal  functionaries,  divide  it  amongst  them- 
selves." 

And  the  man  has  a  knack  of  dishing  up 
regal  news  in  the  same  style,  as  will  appear 
by  the  following: 

"  RovAL  Nursery  Circular. 

"The  Prince  of  Wales  was  safely  delivered 
of  a  tooth  one  day  last  week,  when  Sir  Charles 
Ross,  the  miniature-painter,  received  instruc- 
tions for  drawing  it. 

"  Prince  Albert  walked  for  some  time  on  the 
Slopes ;  but  it  is  not  true  that  he  has  been  upon 
the  decline  since  his  arrival  at  Windsor. — 
When  descending  the  Slopes,  he  is,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  going  down  hill,  which  may  ac- 
count for  the  rumor. 

"  The  Prince  of  Wales  was  rather  fretful  on 
Thursday  last,  and  Black  Rod  was  ordered  to 
be  in  attendance.  The  aid  of  Black  Rod  was, 
however,  dispensed  with. 


"The  Princess'  Royal  clean  pinafore  was 
taken  for  an  airing  on  the  horse  usually  occu- 
pied for  similar  purposes. 

"  On  the  anniversary  of  the  Queen's  mar- 
riage, an  entertainment  was  given  to  the  royal 
nursery.  Lollipops  were  laid  for  two,  and  in 
the  evening  there  was  an  exhibition  of  the 
magic  lantern." 

We  shall  now  close  our  extracts  from  the 
"  Bowl,"  purely  from  a  philanthropic  desire 
to  preserve  the  risible  nerves  of  our  readers, 
but  in  doing  so  will  append  some  ideas  upon 
the  science  of  Phrenology,  from  the  same 
source. 

"  Phrenology  is  a  subject  upon  which  the 
opinions  of  scientific  men  have  always  been 
so  unanimous,  and  upon  which  so  little  has 
been  said,  either  by  tlie  lecturer  or  the  dispu- 
tant, that  Punch  does  not  hesitate  to  record 
his  own  original  notions  concerning  this  much 
neglected  branch  of  science.  He  is  aware 
that  there  are  many  shops  in  London  where 
human  heads  are  examined  and  disposed  of 
upon  phrenological  principles;  and  he  is  also 
aware  that  upon  the  same  principles  a  murderer 
has  been  sometimes  distinguished  from  a  phi- 
lanthropist— when  the  difference  in  their  cha- 
racters is  previously  known.  But  this  is  not 
enough;  Punch  cannot  help  regretting  that  so 
interesting  a  subject  has  never  been  properly 
considered,  and  he  is  therefore  desirous  of 
reducing  the  science  to  a  few  natural  ele- 
ments, which  may  always  be  relied  upon  by 
the  student.  If  the  following  rules  should 
have  the  effect  of  promoting  the  slightest 
difference  of  opinion  amongst  professional 
men,  or  of  convincing  them  that  there  is  more 
in  the  human  head  than  they  have  yet  found 
out.  Punch  will  be  sufficiently  rewarded  for 
his  discoveries. 

^'■^imaiivencss  is  an  organ  very  largely  de- 
veloped in  persons  who  are  confined  in  the 
Queen's  Bench,  and  are  anxious  to  borrow 
money  from  a  friend  to  effect  their  liberation. 

'■'■Adhesiveness  is  a  faculty  possessed  in  a 
strong  degree  by  a  criminal  who  has  told  a  lie, 
and  has  come  to  the  resolution  of  stickino-  to  it. 

'■'■  Comhativeness  sliows  a 'tendency  to  fight- 
ing and  disputation,'  and  is  by  no  means  mo- 
derately developed  in  friends  and  relations 
who  chance  to  be  present  at  the  reading  of 
a  will. 

"  Z)ffrMctoene«  is  supposed  to  be  'indispen- 
sable to  animals  which  live  upon  flesh,"  and  is 
possessed  to  a  remarkable  extent  by  lawyers. 

'■'■Benevolence  is  an  organ  which  'produces 
kindness,  benignity,'  &c.,  and  in  gentlemen 
who  subscribe  to  public  charities,  its  develope- 
ment  is  found  to  be  very  small. 

"  Veneration  '  prompts  to  respectful  feelings 
for  ancestors,  benefactors,'  <5cc.,  and  we  may 
add,  for  individuals  possessed  of  ]  ever  or 
money. 

"Hope. — This  faculty  leads  us  to  make  cas- 
tles in  the  air,'  and  is  possessed  to  an  immo- 
derate extent  by  the  Syncretics.  In  barris- 
ters, who  have  been  at  the  bar  upwards  of 
twenty   vears,   without  once   iioiding  a    brief, 
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and  yet  live    in   the  expectation  of  becoming 
Lord  Cliancellor,  it  may  be    said   to    be  rather 

fall. 

"  Wonder  is  largely  developed  in  play-goers 
who  have  seen  Mr.  Charles  Kean  in  Hamlet, 
and  arc  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  he  re- 
ceives £50  per  night. 

"//ea/tYj/ is  strongly  marked  in  the  imagi- 
native gentlemen  who  live  by  reporting  the 
"accidents  and  offences"  in  the  daily  papers. 

"  Wit  or  Mirthfulness  '  disposes  the  mind  to 
view  objects  and  events  in  a  ludicrous  light,' 
and  is  more  fully  developed  in  Punch  than  it 
was  in  Sheridan. 

'■'■Imitation  is  the  property  of  half  the  authors 
and  actors  of  the  present  day,  who  have  the 
credit  of  originality  amongst  those  who  are 
ignorant  of  their  prototypes. 

'^  Locality  'enables  the  beings  who  are  en- 
dowed v.'ith  it  to  know  their  way  to  places 
where  they  have  been  before,'  and  is  developed 
to  the  fullest  extent  in  pickpockets  who  have 
just  been  discharged  from  Newgate. 

<■' J^Tumber  is  a  sign  so  fully  developed  in  po- 
licemen, that  they  are  distinguished  for  no- 
thing else. 

"  Order. — This  organ  is  rather  large  in  wai- 
ters, and  in  gentlemen  who  have  an  objection 
to  paying  for  admittance   to  a  theatre. 

'■'■Language  is  a  faculty  possessed  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  by  the  denizens  of  a  fashiona- 
ble locality  known  as  St.  Giles's.  It  is  said 
to  be  denoted  by  a  "prominence  of  eye,"  and 
is  sometimes  so  very  strong  that  a  blackness  is 
often  its  characteristic. 

"  These  are  a  few  indisputable  facts,  that 
will  doubtless  open  a  new  light  to  the  disciples 
of  Gall  and  Spurzheim." 


THE  DOOMSMAN'S  GLEE. 

George  Lippard  possesses  the  most  vivid  de- 
scriptive powers,  as  will  be  readily  acknowl- 
edged by  any  one  who  peruses  the  following 
extract  from  his  last  work,  "  The  Ladye  Anna- 
bel. "  It  is  the  glee  of  a  hereditary  headsman 
ever  his  victim,  and  one  can  almost  hear  the 
hissing  lead,  and  see  the  writhing  limbs  of  the 
wretched  victim,  as  he  reads  the  language  of 
the  torturer.  We  predict  for  Mr.  Lippard 
much  injurious  fame  in  this  line  if  he  contin- 
ues his  authorship. 

"  Nay,  nay,  Balvardo.  There  is  some  life  in 
the  Doomsman's  veins.  Don't  doubt  if?  Just 
fancy  these  talons,  which  he  calls  fingers, 
clutched  round  thy  throat — W-h-ewl" 

"  I  say  it  makes  my  veins  fill  with  new  blood, 
my  heart  warm  with  a  strange  fire — this 
matchless  picture!  A  gallant  Lord,  with  the 
warm  flush  of  youth  on  his  cheek,  strength  in 
his  limbs  and  fire  in  his  heart,  stretched  out 
upon  the  wheel — here  a  hand  is  corded  to  the 
wheel,  and  there  another,  here  a  foot  is  bound 
to  the  spokes  and  there  another.  He  looks 
like  the   cross   of  St.  Andrew— bv  St.   Judas. 


A  merry  fancy — eh!  Balvardo?  Stretched  out 
upon  the  wheel,  he  looks  with  his  bloodshot 
eyes  to  the  heavens.  Sees  he  any  hope  there? 
Laid  upon  his  back,  he  casts  his  last  long 
glance  aside  over  the  multitude — the  vile  mob. 
See's  he  a  face  of  pity  there]  Hears  he  a 
voice  of  mercy  ?  None — none!  Earth  curses, 
heaven  forsakes,  hell  yawns!  And  he  is  of 
noble  blood,  and  on  his  brow  there  sits  the 
frown  of  a  lofty  line.  While  the  mob  hoot, 
the  victim  holds  his  breath,  and  I — I  the 
Doomsman  approach!" 

"  God's  death — he  makes  my  blood  chill!" 
muttered  Hugo,  glancing  askance  at  his  com- 
rade, who  stood  silent  biting  his  compressed 
lip. 

"He  writhes,  for  the  hissing  of  the  cauldron 
of  hot  lead  falls  on  his  ear,  he  feels  his  flesh 
creep,  for  the  red  hot  glare  of  the  blazing  iron 
with  its  jagged  point  blinds  his  eyes  as  he 
gazes!  He  utters  no  moan — but  he  hears  the 
beating  of  his  heart.  He  hears  a  step — a  low 
and  cat-like  step — 'tis  mine  the  Doomsman's 
step.  The  red  hot  iron  in  one  hand,  the  ladle 
filled  with  melted  lead,  hot  and  seething  lead 
in  the  other,  nay  start  not  nor  wince,  good 
Balvardo — 'tis  no  fancy  picture!" 

"The  fiend  lake  thy  words — they  bnrn  my 
heart!  Hold,  or  by  thy  master,  the  devil,  I'll 
strike  ye  to  the  floor!" 

"Hark — hear  you  that  hissing  sound!  His 
muscular  chest  is  bared  to  the  light,  these 
talon-hands  guide  the  red  hot  iron  over  the 
warm  flesh,  with  the  blood  blackening  as  it 
oozes  from  the  veins.  He  writhes — but  utters 
no  groan.  Now  lay  down  the  iron  and  the 
lead;  seize  the  knotted  club,  aloft  it  whirles, 
it  descends!  D'ye  see  the  broken  arm  bone, 
protruding  from  the  flesh!  Hurl  it  aloft  again, 
nor  heed  the  sudden  struggle  and  the  quick 
convulsive  agony,  never  heed  them — all  writhe 
and  struggle  so.  It  grows  exciting,  Balvardo, 
it  warms  me,  Hugo." 

Hugo  muttered  a  half-forced  syllable,  but 
his  parted  lips  and  absent  manner,  attested  his 
unwilling  interest  in  the  words  of  the  Dooms- 
man,  while  Balvardo,  clutching  his  pike,  strode 
hurriedly  to  and  fro  along  the  floor  of  stone. 

"Again  the  Doomsman  sweeps  the  club 
aloft!  Crash — crash — crash,  and  then  a  sound, 
not  a  groan,  not  a  groan,  but  a  howl,  a  howl  of 
agony!  Look  Balvardo,  look  Hugo,  you  can 
count  the  bones  as  they  stick  out  from  each 
leg,  from  each  arm,  from  the  wrist  and  from 
the  shoulder,  from  the  ancle  and  the  thigh, 
never  mind  the  blood — it  streams  in  a  torrent 
from  each  limb,  be  sure,  but  the  hot  iron  dries 
it  up.  Your  melted  lead  is  good  for  cautery — 
it  heah — ha,  ha,  ha,  let  me  laugh — it  heals  the 
wound,  each  blow  the  club  had  made.  The 
picture  grows — it  deepens." 

"Now  by  the  Heaven  above,  I  see  it  all" — 
muttered  Balvardo  with  a  dilating  eye,  aa  hia 
manner  suddenly  changed,  and  he  leaned  for- 
ward with  unwilling  yet  absorbing  interest. 
"  This  is  no  man,  but  a  devil's  body  with  a 
devil's  soul!" 

"His  face  is  yet  unscarred — unmoved  save 
by  the  wrinkling  contortions  of  pain.  The 
mob  hoot,  and  hiss,  and  yell — the  play  must 
deepen.      Hand    mc    the    iron — red   hot — and 
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hissing — give  me  the  bowl  of  melted  lead, 
dipped  from  the  boiling  cauldron.  The  Dooms- 
man's  step  again'.  The  victim's  body  creeps, 
and  vvrithesin  every  sinew,  his  veinsseem  crawl- 
ing through  his  carcass,  his  nerves,  turned  to 
thongs  of  incarnate  pain,  are  drawn  and 
stretched  to  the  utmost.  Look  well  upon  the 
blue  heavens,  Parricide,  for  the  red  hot  iron  is 
pointed,  and— ha,  ha,  how  he  howls — it  nears 
your  eyes,  it  glares  before  them  in  their  last 
glance.  It  must  be  done,  why  howl  you  so? 
Does  it  burn  your  eyes,  though  it  touches 
them  not!     Ha,  ha — I  meant  it  thus." 

"Balvardo,  strike  hira  down.  He  is  not  hu- 
man— see  his  flashing  eyes,  his  arms  thrown 
wildly  aside,  with  the  talon-fingers  grasping 
the  air!  " 

"H-i-s-s — it  touches  the  eye  ball,  the  eye  is 
dark  forever!  H-i-s-s  it  licks  up  the  blood,  it 
turns  round  and  round  in  the  socket.  Now  fill 
the  hollow  socket  with  the  load,  the  hissing 
lead — and,  ha,  ha,  now  bring  me  another  iron 
pointed  like  this,  and  heated  to  white  heat. 
Quick,  the  victim  groans,  howls,  writhes,  and 
yells!  Quick!  Ah,  ha,  let  the  iron  touch  the 
skin  of  the  eyeball,  it  shrivels  like  a  burnt 
leaf,  deeper  sink  the  hissing  point,  turn  it 
round  and  round,  let  it  lap  up  the  gushing 
felood  J  now  the  lead,  the  thick  and  boiling- 
lead,  pour  it  from  the  ladle,  fill  the  socket,  it 
hardens,  it  grows  cold — ha,  ha,  Iia,  behold  the 
eyes  of  lead?  " 

"I  see  tkera!"  shrieked  Hugo,  trembling 
in  his  iron  armor. 

"And  I,"  echoed  Balvardo — "I  see  them, 
oh,  horrible,  and  ghastly — I — I  see  the  eyes  of 
lead!" 

"Quick,  quick — why  lag  ye  man?  Quick — 
quick,  I  say!  The  knife,  the  glittering  knife. 
The  parricide  howls  not  nor  groans,  but  his 
soul  is  trampling  on  the  fragments  of  clay. 
Quick,  while  his  carcass  is  all  palpitation,  all 
alive  with  torture,  all  throe,  all  agony  and  pul- 
sation, hand  me  the  knife.  I  would  cut  his  beat- 
ing heart  from  the  body.  There,  there — ihe 
flesh,  severed  to  the  bone,  parts  on  either  side 
— the  ribs  are  parted — a  blow  with  the  jagged 
club,  and  they  are  broken.  This  hand  is  thrust 
within  the  aperture,  I  feel  the  hot  blood,  I  feel 
his  heart.  It  beats,  it  throbs,  it  palpitates  I 
Quick — the  knife  again — I  hold  the  heart,  cut 
it  from  the  carcass,  sever  each  nerve,  snap  each 
artery.  A  deep,  low  trembling  heave  of  the 
chest;  a  rattle  in  the  throat.  I  raise  the  heart, 
the  beating  heart  on  high,  it  gleams  in  the  light 
of  day,  and  its  warm  blosd-drops  fall  pattering 
on  the  face  of  the  felon.  The  mob  shout  their 
curses  and  hoot  their  oaths  of  scorn.  Quick, 
the  pincers,  the  red  hot  pincers,  but  hold — that 
shaking  of  the  chest,  that  heave  of  the  trunk, 
that  quivering  in  every  splintered  limb,  with 
that  quick  tremor  of  the  lip,  ha,  ha,  that 
blanching  of  the  cheek,  with  the  blood  oozing 
from  every  pore,  that  thick  gurgling  sound  in 
the  throat,  he  dies,  the  Felon  dies,  the  Dooms- 
man  laughs,  and  from  the  shattered  clod,  creeps 
the  Spirit  of  the  Parricide!" 

Hugo  turned  his  face  to  the  wall,  and  covered 
his  eyes  with  his  upraised  hands.  Balvardo 
stood  still  as  death,  gazing  on  the  vacant  air, 
with  a  wild  glance,  ns  though  he  saw  the  Spirit 


of  the  dead.  Neither  spoke,  nor  said  a  word. 
The  maniac  wildness  of  the  Doomsman  awed 
and  chilled  them  to  the  heart. 

"  This  is  the  fate,  to  which  ye  have  given 
him;  this  proud  Lord  now  sleeping  in  tlie 
Chamber  of  the  Doomed — to  me,  the  Dooms- 
man,  to  the  wheel,  to  the  knotted  club,  to  the 
knife,  the  hot  iron  and  the  melted  lead,  to  the 
dishonor  ye  have  given  hiiri !  Ha — ha — ha — 
these  hands  itch  for  his  blood.  To-morrow's 
rising  snn  will  gleam  on  the  scene,  this  merry 
scene — The  Doom  of  the  Poisonek.  " 

The  sentinels  heard  a  hurried  footstep,  fol- 
lowed by  a  closing  door,  the  Doomsman  had 
disappeared.  They  turned  with  looks  of  honor, 
of  remorse,  mingled  with  all  the  fear  and  tor- 
ture that  the  human  soul  can  feel,  stamped  in 
their  faces,  while  from  one  to  the  other  broke 
the  whisper — 

He  sleeps  within  yon  cell — the  Doomsman's 
cell,  till  the  first  glimpse  of  the  morrow  morn 
shall  rouse  him  to  this  work — this  work  of 
horror  and  of — Doom." 

The  above  is  a  faithful  representation  of  the 
influence  of  scenes  of  horror  upon  the  mind. 
We  are  opposed  to  the  publication  of  many 
such  terrific  pictures,  and  would  not  have 
copied  the  above,  were  it  not  for  the  excellent 
lesson  we  wish  to  draw  therefrom.  Familiarity 
with  such  spectacles  overcome  the  pure  sym- 
pathies of  our  nature,  and  instead  of  revolting 
and  feeling  pain  while  the  victim  writhes  in 
agony,  the  executioner  or  spectator  gradually  - 
acquires  a  morbid  appetite,  which  continually 
demands  blood  and  victims.  This  is  a  truth 
worthy  the  consideration  of  the  legislator  when 
providing  for  the  punishment  of  crimes. — 
Whether  the  severity  and  cruelty  of  capital 
punishment  do  not  tend  to  create  the  heartless- 
ness  of  the  "Doomsman"  is  a  question  all  can 
answer. 


CHAT. 

How  do  you  do,  Mr. — ,  or  Mrs. — ,  or  Miss — , 
or  Rev. — ,  or  Dr. — ,  or  Squire — ,  no  matter 
who  you  are,  or  what  your  profession  may  be, 
give  us  your  hand — a  good  hearty  shake,  a  full 
soul'd  gripe.  We  are  none  of  your  delicate 
fingered,  cold  palmed,  icy  hearted  sinners,  but 
are  "plain  blunt  men  who  love  our  friends." 
How  do  you  dol  or  ns  the  Frenchman  v/ould 
more  emphatically  say  comment  vous  partes 
vous'l  We  have  no  choice  of  persons  to  whom 
we  proffer  our  hand  provided  they  v/ill  recipro- 
cate our  good  feeling  and  not  cheat  theirneigh- 
bors.  "We  delight  in  grasping  s.  large  bony 
hand  because  we  are  not  afraid  of  cracking  the 
bones,  but  are  compelled  to  guard  ourselves 
when  one  of  these  spindle  fingered,  snowy 
hands  is  presented  to  us,  le.^t  the  painful    Ch/ 
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grate  harshly  on  our  ear,  and  disturb  the  warm 
flow  of  feeling.  We  arc  not  one  of  those 
curious  beings  that  wc  saw  the  other  day, 
who,  being  saluted  by  an  honest  yeoman, 
reached  out  and  gently  touched  his  hand,  but 
quickly  withdrew  it,  and  with  a  kind  of  disgust 
curling  ad  labrum,  looked  to  see  if  his  soft 
palm  was  soiled  by  the  contact. 

There  is  another  class  of  individuals  who 
discompose  our  feelings  very  much,"by  their 
reckless  indifference  whether  they  extend  to 
us,  or  their  friends,  the  right  or  left  hand. — 
Such  persons  live  in  perpetual  winter,  and  chill 
every  one  of  summer  feelings  with  whom  they 
come  in  contact.  When  we  shake  hands,  it 
is  jungere  dextras  and  not  sinistras. 

Well  friends,  how  get  you  on  in  this  rough 
and  tumble  of  existence'^  Docs  every  thing 
move  along  to  suit  you?  If  not,  the  best 
counsel  we  can  give,  is,  to  examine  yourselves 
and  see  if  you  are  not  too  difficult  to  be  satis- 
fied. There  is  no  use  of  asking  for  more  than 
we  can  get,^or  than  is  justly  our  due,  because 
we  can't  get  it  honestly,  and  there  is  no  use 
of  whining.  Perhaps  the  fault  with  you  is, 
that  you  look  for  much,  and  do  not  put  forth 
much  eflbri  to  obtain  it.  If  this  be  the  case 
you  have  no  reason  to  complain. 

Does  that  seductive  damsel.  Fortune,  smile 
upon  you,  let  your  joy  be  temperate,  lest  when 
she  frowns  your  grief  become  intemperate. 
Does  adversity  shapen  the  larger  portion  of 
your  destiny,  "keep  a  stiff  upper  lip"  and  bid 
♦ho  world  move  on.  Have  you  recently  lost  a 
near  and  dear  friend,  recollect  that 

"Friend  after  friend  departs. 

Who  has  not  lost  a  friend  ? 
There  is  no  union  hereof  hearts. 

That  finds  not  here  an  end.  " 

Are  you  surrounded  with  "smiling  sons  and 
daughters?"  please  tell  them  for  us,  that  all 
their  future  prosperity  and  happiness  depend 
upon  the  manner  in  which  they  spend  their 
early  days.  Tell  them  never  to  do  a  vile  thing 
though  they  could  make  thousands  by  it,  but 
to  be  virtuous,  economical  and  happy,  and  we 
will  warrant  them  a  joyful  existence. 

Are  you  a  young  man, 'say  23  or  more,  we 
do  most  sincerely  hope  that  if  you  are  in  good 
condition,  you  will  soon  take  to  yourself  some 
lovely  innocent,  whose  eye 

"With  swimming  looks  of  speechless  tenderness," 

will  always  testify  of  a  soul  of  spotless  purity. 

The  fact  is 

"The  treasures  of  the  deep  are  not  go  precious 
As  the  concealed  comforts  of  man, 
I.ocked  up  in  a  woman's  love.     I  scent  the  air 
Of  blessings  when  I  come  but  near  the  house ; 
What  a  delicious  breath  marriage  sends  forth  ! 
The  violet  bed  's  not  sweeter." 


Are  you  a  pretty,  unmarried,  intelligent  and 

virtuous there  —  cor  de  labore  pectus  tundit, 

we  are  thrown  at  once  into  a  mysterious  tur- 
gesence  of  feeling;  we  never  know  how  to 
address  ourselves  to  this  best  portion  of  crea- 
tion without  embarrassment.  Pardon,  us  ladies, 
we  hope  you  will  "  take  the  will  for  the  deed,  " 
and  give  us  credit  for  that  we  cannot  properly 
express.  With  great  pleasure  our  mind  has 
reverted  to  those  times  of  knightly  gallantry, 
when  the  unsophisticated  heart  of  the  heroic 
Knight    dictated   his   address   and    demeanor 

toward  the  fair.     He  knew  and  felt  that 
'■Woman  nerves  the  soldier's  arm, 
And  lends  to  danger's  self  a  charm." 

Eagerly  have  we  seized  upon  every  phrase- 
ology in  which  the  gallant  Chevalier  signified 
his  devotion  to  his  "Dulcinea, "  but  then  our 
disappointment  returns,  when  we  reflect  upon 
the  starch,  flummery  and  affectatix)n  of  the 
present  age.  Curse  on  Cervantes  and  his  Don 
Quixote  satire  that  laughed  away  those  simple 
manners.  However,  we  will  do  the  best  we 
can,  and  for  our  fair  readers  we  will  quote  a 
few  lines  which  express  our  sentiments  better 
than  we  can  express  them  ourselves. 

"  O  ever  saered  be  the  ties 

That  nature's  laws  impart ; 
'Tls  man  must  rule  the  multitude. 

But  woman  sways  his  heart. 
And  O  he  this  her  highest  aim 

To  guide  his  path  aright; 
The  glory  that  he  wins  will  then 

Reflect  on  her  its  light.  " 

Friends  all — how  do  you  like  our  appearance, 
"any  how  !"  You  need  not  be  afraid  of  flattering 
us,  for  our  self-esteem  and  love  of  approbation 
are  moderate,  nor  of  injuring  our  feelings,  for 
we  wish__  to  know  the  worst  as  well  as  the 
best;  speak  out  just  what  you  think,  and  if 
we  are  not  right,  we  will  try  to  improve. — 
We  don't  look  as  well  as  we  shall  when  the 
"  rough  edges  are  hewn  off", "  but  as  we  are, 
we  hope  every  one  has  at  least  a  small  mea- 
sure of  favorable  regard  for  our  benefit.  Do 
we  please  you?  this  is  our  aim,  and  knowing 
that  you  want  that  which  is  moral  in  its  ten- 
dency, and  elevating  in  its  character,  we  have 
governed  o-urselves  by  these  considerations. — 
We  shall  endeavor  to  give  as  rich  a  variety  as 
possible,  so  that  your  varied  tastes  may  be 
gratified.  If  you  are  sentimental,  you  will 
not  find  our  pages  barren  in  this  line.  If  you 
are  fond  of  the  poetical,  we  shall  keep  "an  eye 
out"  for  you;  and  if  your  life  is  made  up  of 
the  substantial  things  of  this  world,  and  you 
desire  light  reading  to  amuse  your  leisure  mo- 
ments, you  will  find  it  here  in  abundance. 

We   must  draw  our  chat  to  a  close — good 
day — health,  peace  and  happines.s  be  with  yoH. 
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SCHOOLS,  COLLEGES  AND  SEMI- 
NARIES. 

Cincinnati  can  give  a  good  account  of  her 
institutions  of  learning.  She  has  well  provi- 
ded for  the  culture  of  the  nobler  part  of  man, 
•without  which  all  things  else  sink  into  con- 
temptible insignificance.  Her  common  schools 
are  not  surpassed  by  those  of  any  other  city 
west  of  Boston,  the  Athens  of  America.  We 
attended  the  last  examinations,  and  must  say, 
that  we  never  enjoyed  equal  pleasure  in  so 
short  a  time,  as  we  did  at  those  visits.  Every 
thing  looked  pleasantly,  hundreds  of  children 
seemed  delighted,  the  very  atmosphere  within 
and  around  the  sacred  school-room,  seemed  to 
whisper  loveliness,  beauty  and  virtue;  and  we 
could  not  avoid  feeling  confident  that  all  the 
youth  present,  must  become  just  such  men  and 
women  as  society  demands. 

It  is  hoped  that  every  village  and  township 
thoughout  the  great  West  and  the  Union,  will 
continue  to  improve  their  common  schools  as 
fast  as  their  means  will  enable  them.  They 
are  infinitely  more  important  than  semina- 
ries and  colleges. 

There  are  several  female  Academies  in  Cin- 
cinnati, viz. :  one  under  the  control  of  the  Me- 
thodists, and  one  under  the  supervision  of  Ca- 
tholics, both  of  which  are  very  flourishing, 
and  enjoy  an  elevated  position. 

We  have  the  Lane  Seminary,  a  theological 
institution,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Beecher, 
which  stands  as  high  as  any  in  the  land. 

We  have  three  medical  institutions,  to  wit: 
the  Ohio  Medical  College,  of  known  celebrity, 
the  Botanico-Medical  College,  and  a  School 
under  the  charge  of  T.  V.  Morrow,  M.  D.,  for 
instruction  in  the  reformed  system  of  Dr. 
Beach. 

We  have  three  Colleges,  viz. :  the  Woodward, 
the  Cincinnati  and  the  St.  Xavier,  all  of  which 
we  believe  are  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
Their  standard  of  instruction  is  high,  their  pro- 
fessors are  competent,  faithful  and  able  men, 
and  their  facilities  for  instruction  are  abundant. 
Connected  with  Cincinnati  College  is  a  Law 
department  which  has  hitherto  done  honor  to 
itself  under  the  charge  of  T.  Walker  Esq.,  and 
will  undoubtedly  support  its  reputation  under 
the  supervision  of  its  new  professors,  C.  L.  Tel- 
ford, and  Wm.  S.  Groesbeck  Esq's. 

Thus  Cincinnati,  so  youthful  and  of  such  ra- 
pid growth,  vindicates  an  enviable  reputation 
by  her  devotion  to  learning.  May  all  her  ed- 
ucational institutions  continue  to  grow  with 
her  growth  and  strengthen  with  her  strength. 


OUR  ARTISTS. 

It  must  be  a  source  of  proud  gratification  to 
every  Cincinnatian  to  witness  the  eminence 
of  her  artists.  In  an  admirable  article  which 
we  find  in  the  October  number  of  Graham's 
Magazine,  written  by  J.  Headly,  we  find  many 
allusions  to  our  sculptors,  Clevenger  and  Pow- 
ers. Some  of  the  remarks  in  regard  to  Cle- 
venger are  worth  the  consideration  of  his 
townsmen,  for  whom  we  quote  the  following. 

"Poor  Clevenger,  who  is  sleeping  beneath 
the  sea,  was  a  true  artist.  His  great  work  was 
an  Indian  Chief.  It  is  a  noble  figure,  and 
shows  conclusively  that  our  Indian  wild  bloods 
furnish  as  good  specimens  of  well  knit,  grace- 
ful and  athletic  forms  as  the  Greek  wrestlers 
themselves.  Ho  stands  leaning  on  his  bow, 
with  his  head  turned  aside,  and  his  breath  sus- 
pened  in  the  deepest  listening  attitude,  as  if  he 
expected  every  moment  to  hear  again  the 
stealthy  tread  his  ear  had  but  partially  caught 
a  moment  before.  Clevenger  was  an  open- 
hearted,  fuU-souled  man — western  in  all  his 
tastes  and  great  characteristics,  and  designed 
to  spend  his  life  in  our  western  country,  to  let 
his  fame  grow  up  with  its  growing  people. 
Cincinnati  ought  to  have  bought  his  statue, 
consecrated  as  it  was  by  the  last  efforts  of  her 
generous  son.  We  are  glad  she  is  willing 
New-York  should  possess  it,  but  its  proper 
place  is  Cincinnati.    Among  Clevenger's  minor 

works,  was  a  beautiful   bust  of  Miss ,  of 

New-York,  a  perfect  gem  in  its  way. 

"  I  asked  him  what  he  thought  an  Indian 
would  say  to  meet  in  the  forest  his  statue, 
painted  and  tricked  off  in  savage  costume. 
He  laughed  outright  at  the  conception,  and 
replied,  "He  would  probably  stand  still  and 
look  at  it  a  moment  in  suspense,  and  then  ex- 
claim ugh!  That  would  be  the  beginning  and 
end  of  his  criticism." 

We  are  not  aware  whether  Cincinnati  pos- 
sesses any  memorial  from  the  hands  of  this 
worthy  son,  but  believe  that  there  is  nothing  of 
his  execution  in  the  city,  that  is,  executed  af- 
ter he  had  the  benefit  of  foreign  study. 

We  will  forbear  making  any  further  remarks 
upon  this  subject,  as  one  eminently  qualified 
for  the  task  has  promised  to  furnish  a  his- 
tory of  our  sculptors  and  painters,  with  an 
account  of  their  works,  for  a  succeeding  num- 
ber of  our  journal. 


We  have  several  poems  from  good  fountains, 
several  tales,  sketches  and  other  valuable  arti- 
cles in  readiness  for  our  next  number,  which 
will  be  out  as  this,  very  early.  In  our  next,  a 
regular  series  of  sketches  of  the  Florida  war, 
will  be  commenced.  They  are  written  by  one 
who  was  engaged  in  that  perilous  service,  and 
if  rather  roughly  told,  will  have  the  merit  of 
truth. 
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"Excursion  through  the  Slave  States, "  by  G.  W. 
Featherstonhaugh,  F.  R.  S.  &  F.  S-  G. 

This  is  another  noisy  "blow-ofl""  of  British 
wind,  impudence  and  egotism.  It  is  richly 
worthy  of  the  score  of  its  predecessors,  which 
have  brought  contempt  upon  the  English  name 
by  the  craven  and  barren  spirit  in  which  they 
were  dictated. 

This  tourist  in  his  attempt  to  throw  contume- 
ly upon  the  American  name  has  most  horribly 
betrayed  himself.  His  "  long  spun  "judgment 
and  criticism  of  our  Republican  manners  have 
placed  himself  in  the  ridiculous  position  of 
the  judge  in  the  following  couplet: 

"  The  God  of  wit  to  show  his  grudge, 
Clapped  ass's  ears  upon  the  judge.  " 

It  is  a  maxim  that  "a  man  is  known  by  the 
company  he  keeps."  Judging  this  G.  W. 
(undoubtedly  George  Washington)  Feather- 
stonhaugh, F.  R.  S.  &  F.  S.  G.,  by  what  he 
has  written  in  this  book,  we  are  compelled  to 
conclude,  that  his  total  want  of  all  gentlemanly 
bearing  kicked  him  out  of  respectable  society, 
and  that  he  was  with  difficulty  received  in  full 
communion  into  the  society  of  the  lowest  class 
of  drunken  and  fighting  brawlers  in  the  land. 
He  represents  himself  as  mingling  freely  in 
their  company,  and  that  his  impudence  was  so 
intolerable  even  to  them,  that  he  had  to  fight 
occasionally  or  "run.  "  We  forgot  while  read- 
ing, to  note  down  the  number  of  fights  he  per- 
sonally encountered,  and  which  he  seemed  to 
have  sought  as  a  British  "bully." 

Featherstonhaugh,  of  course,  disparages 
every  thing  he  meets  here.  His  eye  never 
falls  upon  any  thing  quite  as  good  as  England 
produces.  He  reminds  us  forcibly  of  a  story 
recently  told  us  by  an  aged  friend,  as  follows: 
An  Englishman  on  his  arrival  to  this  country 
fell  in  company  with  a  "  Live  Yankee, " 
traveling  in  a  coach,  and  began  to  canvass 
with  him  the  comparative  merits  of  the  two 
countries  in  climate,  soil,  productions,  people, 
&c.  With  his  characteristic  modesty,  the 
Yankee  called  his  attention  to  certain  pro- 
ductions, both  of  the  field  and  forest;  but  the 
Englishman  could  see  nothing  that  could  in 
the  least  compare  with  the  same  articles  in 
England.  Finally  the  Yankee  thought  that 
there  was  one  thing  here  that  "couldn't  be 
beat,"  and  with  pride  he  referred  him  to  the 
liberties  of  the  people.  "Pshaw,"  said  the 
Englishman,  "American  liberty  don't  begin 
to  compare  with  the    privileges  and  liberties 


of  the  English.  The  Yankee  by  this  time  had 
completely  exhausted  his  patience,  and  con- 
cluded there  was  at  any  rate,  something  supe- 
rior on  this  side  of  the  "  big  run. "  So  doubling 
his  fists  he  was  about  to  convince  him  that  he 
was  his  superior  in  muscle,  when  their  atten- 
tion was  arrested  by  a  sudden  peal  of  thunder 
which  sent  down  a  bolt  that  killed  two  of  the 
horses,  upset  the  coach,  and  badly  bruised  the 
passengers.  The  Yankee  gathered  himself 
up,  scratched  the  dust  out  of  his  eyes,  and 
fixing  them  upon  the  smeared  Englishman  as 
he  crawled  out  of  the  gutter,  exclaimed, 
shaking  his  fist,  "  There,  blast  your  eyes,  have 
you  got  any  better  thunder  and  lightning 
than  that  in  England  ?  " 

Had  Featherstonhaugh  conducted  himself 
gentlemanly,  that  people  does  not  exist  who 
would  have  welcomed  him  more  warmly, 
treated  him  more  courteously,  or  feasted  him 
more  bountifully  than  the  people  among  whom 
he  traveled  for  the  purpose  of  abusing. 


The  Ladies'  Repository, 
This  is  a  neat  magazine,  published  by  the 
Methodist  Church,  at  the  '  Western  Book  Con- 
cern.' The  September  number  appeared  with 
an  embellishment,  and  is  the  first  issued  un- 
der the  critical  head  of  its  new  Editor,  Rev. 
E.  Thompson.  In  his  address,  the  new  Editor 
regrets  that  he  shall  be  compelled  to  follow  his 
illustrious  predecessor  at  so  "humble  a  dis- 
tance." This  is  quite  modest  indeed,  but  we 
shall  claim  the  privilege  of  saying,  that,  from 
our  knowledge  of  his  character  as  a  writer 
and  a  philanthropist,  we  believe  he  will  im- 
prove the  Repository  in  all  that  renders  it  in- 
teresting and  valuable,  notwithstanding  the 
ability  and  eminence  of  his  predecessor.  The 
present  number  gives  a  premonition  of  what 
we  may  expect. 


Medical  Journals, 
Of  this  class  there  are  four  published  in  Cin- 
cinnati— viz.:  the  Journal  of  Health,  the  Lan- 
cet, the  Medical  Reformer,  and  the  Botanico- 
Medical  Recorder.  The  first  is  useful  to  all 
who  value  health.  The  second  is  an  able  ex- 
ponent of  the  old  school  practice,  and  gives 
abundant  evidence  that  the  West  is  deter- 
mined not  to  be  delinquent  in  contributing  her 
portion  toward  the  perfection  of  the  healing 
art.  The  third  follows  Dr.  Beach's  system, 
and  the  fourth  is  Thompsonian.  We  were 
much  astonished  at  an  opinion  expressed  by 
the    Editor  of  the    latter,  to  wit,  that  "  man- 
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kind,  en  masse,  have  been  growing  more  stupid 
and  foolish  ever  since  the  flood  of  Noah,  and 
will  continue  growing  so  until  the  end  of 
time."  The  eflbrts  of  the  two  last  mentioned 
are  directed  to  medical  reform.  They  yield 
no  quarters  in  their  warfare  against  the  use  of 
calomel,  mineral  drugs  in  general,  and  the 
lancet.  They  sympathise  with  each  other  only 
BO  far  as  they  are  united  in  opposition  to  the 
the  old  school  system  of  practice.  It  is  well 
for  all  to  remember,  that  no  work  of  human 
heads  is  perfect.  There  is  no  art  that  is  not 
susceptible  of  improvement,  nor  no  science 
yet  perfected. 


"  The  Maniac  Beauty,  or  Love  at  Nahant,  by 
the  author  of  '  Metallak,'  '  Louise  Kempton,' 
'  Father  Matthew,'  &c."  Boston  :  F.  Glca- 
son.     Cincinnati :  Robinson  &  Jones. 

We  have  not  the  felicity  of  knowing  who 
the  author  of  "  Metallak"  is,  but,  were  we  to 
judge  from  the  work  before  us,  we  would  say 
that  he  is  worthy  of  a  name — for  there  is  much 
to  admire  in  this  little  work — thought,  deep 
and  philosophical ;  moral,  pure  and  high-toned, 
imagination  vivid  and  grand.  The  main  mo- 
ral is,  "  Beware  how  you  trifle  with  a  womari's 
loveP''  We  echo  the  thought :  Beware  how 
you  trifle  with  that  heaven-given  virtue,  for  we 
will  not  class  woman's  first,  pure,  holy  love 
with  the  passions.  It  is  a  tender  flower,  fra- 
grant as  heaven's  incense,  priceless  as  life, — 
and  once  lost,  is  never,  never  to  be  regained. 
It  is  the  soul,  the  mind,  tlie  whole  of  woman: 
then  why  should  we  wonder  that  such  love 
betrayed  should  make  a  ^^  Maniac.'''' 


"  The  Cinerary  of  two  Literary  Stars.  New- 
York  :  James  Mowatt  &  Co.  Cincinnati : 
Geo.  O.  Bartlett  &  Co." 

This  book  contains  the  life  of  Goethe,  writ- 
ten by  H.  C.  Browning,  and  the  Memoirs  of 
Madame  D'Arblay,  compiled  from  her  volumi- 
nous diaries  and  letters,  by  Mrs.  Helen  Berk- 
ley. The  subjects  of  this  work  have  now  suf- 
ficient of  this  world's  fame  to  make  their  his- 
tories interesting,  and  the  authors  seem  to  have 
done  full  justice  to  themselves  and  their  sub- 
ject. The  lives  of  Goethe  and  Madame 
D'Arblay  are  agreeably  interspersed  with 
lively  anecdotes,  which  often  refer  to  other 
writers  of  their  own  day,  and  at  once  auiuse 
and  interest  the  reader.  This  work  would  be 
a  useful  ornament  to  any  library. 


'^  Arrah  Neil,or  Tivies  of  Old;  a  Romance.     By 
G.  P.  R.  James,  Esq." 

Messrs.  Robinson  &  Jones  have  politely  laid 
the  above  designated  work  upon  our  table. 

To  us  it  is  an  utter  incomprehensibility  how 
James  can  issue  work  after  work  with  such 
strange  rapidity.  But  a  few  short  weeks  have 
intervened  between  the  forth-coming  of  "For- 
rest Days,"  "Arabella  Stewart"  and  "Rose  D' 
Albret,"  and  now  comes  this  last,  and  to  our 
mind  best  work  from  the  same  author.  James 
possesses  the  faculty  of  closely  following  his- 
tory, and  at  the  same  time  making  history 
most  interesting,  by  the  introduction  of  life- 
like, time-like  characters.  His  writings  closely 
resemble  those  of  Walter  Scott :  still  we  cannot 
charge  him  with  imitation.  Though  he  sends 
forth  volume  after  volume,  he  neither  lacks  nor 
wanes  in  vigor;  and  he  more  reminds  us  of  a 
succession  of  huge  waves,  breaking  upon  the 
sea-beach,  commencing  small,  each  growing 
larger  and  larger,  till  the  last  foam-capped  bil- 
low resembles  a  vast  snow-covered,  blue-based 
mountain. 

The  work  is  issued  by  the  Harpers  in  their 
cheap  form,  and  is  of  course  within  the  reach 
of  all  whose  taste  inclines  to  such  reading.  It 
is  very  interesting. 


"  TVie  Ladye  Annabel,  or  the  Doom  of  the  Poi- 
soner, a  Romance  by  an  unknoicn  Author." — 
Philadelphia :  R.  G.  Bereford.  Cincinnati : 
Robinson  &  Jones. 

George  Lippard  is  not  an  "  unknown  author," 
although  in  this  little  volume  he  writes  him- 
self such.  The  romance  is  written  in  a  wild 
strain  of  transcendentalism,  and  is  only  extra- 
ordinary for  its  quantity  of  '  incident,' strange, 
fearful  and  thrilling  in  nature,  wild  and  varied 
in  description,  and  altogether  of  the  Munchau- 
sen order.  We  advise  our  readers  to  purchase 
the  work  and  reserve  it  for  perusal  on  some 
long  winter  night,  when  the  shrieking  storm 
spirit  is  abroad,  when  every  thing  appears  stiff, 
supernatural  and  ghost-like,  and  one  feels  dis- 
posed, on  getting  between  the  chilled  sheets 
of  his  bed,  to  cover  his  eyes  and  ears,  fearful 
of  strange  sights  and  sounds. 


"The  Rose  of  Thistle  Island"  is  the  title  of 
an  interesting  translation  from  the  Swedish. 
A  cursory  glance  through  its  pages  has  con- 
vinced us  that  it  is  worth  reading.  It  may  be 
found  with  the  gentlemen  who  politely  laid  it 
upon  our  table — Messrs.  G.  0.  Bartlett  &  Co. 
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TO  OUR  READERS. 

We  hope  that  our  readers  will  be  gratified 
with  the  mental  feast  spread  before  them  this 
month,  and  that  they  will  excuse  any  faulty 
peculiarities  in  the  "laying  out"  of  the  table, 
as  this  is  the  first  setting.  We  must  acknow- 
ledge that  our  "  courses"  are  somewhat  mixed, 
and  that  some  of  the  dessert  appears  in  ra- 
ther too  close  connection  with  the  more  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  repast;  but,  as  we  have 
before  hinted,  we  are  young  hosts,  and  it  can 
hardly  be  expected  that  our  first  attempt  can 
reach  perfection.  And  we  have  another  ex- 
cuse with  a  good  handle  to  it.  Our  contribu- 
tors sent  in  their  articles  so  slowly  and  so  scat- 
teringly,  that  we  found  it  difficult  to  arrange 
them  as  we  would  have  wished,  but  we  shall 
not  be  again  found  in  the  wrong  in  this  re- 
spect. 

The  "  Family  History"  in  this  number,  we 
think  will  be  found  interesting  and  useful  to 
our  readers,  and  we  hope  that  the  fact  of  our 
articles  being  exclusively  Western,  will  also 
please  them. 

To  Correspondents. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  our  compliments  to 
you — our  thanks  for  past  favors,  our  urgent  so- 
licitations for  their  continuance.  We  have 
now  on  hand,  from  Miss  Evans,  a  very  pretty 
little  poem,  "The  Mermaid."  It  will  appear 
in  our  next.  From  a  literary  friend  and  pre- 
sent contributor,  we  aknowledge  the  receipt  of 
an  unpublished  poem  from  the  gifted  pen  of 
the  late  Mrs.  Thruston,  with  a  short  sketch  of 
the  talented  and  lamented  author.  It  will  also 
find  a  berth  in  our  next  number.  We  also  ac- 
knowledge the  receipt  of  a  very  interesting 
history  of  the  colony  of  Zoar,  from  one  of  our 
Cincinnati  literati.  "The  American  Eagle," 
by  a  Pittsburgh  gentleman,  is  respectfully  de- 
clined, as  also  the  "Lines  respectfully  in- 
scribed to  Mrs.  S.  B.  Dana."  We  admire  the 
sentiments  contained  in  the  latter,  which,  if 
made  known  to  Mrs.  D.,  we  doubt  not  would 
be  considered  highly  flattering;  but  we  cannot 
endorse  the  poetry  in  which  they  are  expressed. 
"Myra,"  from  the  pen  of  our  contributor,  C. 
B.  Gillespie,  is  on  file  for  insertion.  We  should 
be  glad  of  some  sketches  from  your  Santa  Fe 
Journal,  friend  Charles.  Some  which  we  have 
seen  in  manuscript,  were  well  written  and  in- 
teresting. We  hope  that  a  'hint'  will  be  suf- 
ficient. "The  Progress  of  Modern  Refine- 
ment, or  a  Step  too  far,"  is  under  considera- 
tion.  An  excellent  article  from  J.Ross  Brown, 


is  on  file,  and  will  appear  in  our  next.  We 
request  our  correspondent,  "E.  A.  E.,"  to  send 
on  the  translation  of  which  she  speaks  in  her 
last  note.  The  Essay  on  Imagination  is  most 
respectfully  declined.  As  a  general  thing  we 
are  opposed  to  extracts  from  lectures,  as  they 
cannot  be  strictly  called  unpublished,  aud  our 
work    proposes    to    be    made  up    of  original 

matter.     Our  fair  friend  at  L ,  will  please 

receive  our  thanks  for  her  courtesy,  and  oblige 
us  much  by  marking  on  Tier  "  log-book", (if  she 
keeps  one,)  that  she  has  caused  us  to  pass  the 
shortest  evening,  we  ever  remember.  She  will 
oblige  us  and  our  readers  much  by  proving  her 
friendship  for  ourselves  and  Western  literature, 
with  her  pen,  which,  if  it  was  not  "  plucked 
from  an  angel's  wing,"  is  wielded  by — but  no, 
we  wont  imitate  flattery.  Our  Nashville  friend 
and  correspondent,  J.  B.  B.  is  requested  to  pre- 
pare that  "something"  and  let  us  have  it  soon 
as  possible.  Our  naval  friend,  M.  C.  M.,  who 
leaves  in  the  "Yorktown"  for  the  coast  of 
Africa,  is  requested  to  keep  a  Log  of  his  cruise 
and  to  occasionally  send  us  extracts  therefrom. 
The  graphic  power  of  his  pen,  and  its  force  in 
scenic  description,  are  well  known  to  us;  em- 
ploy it  to  a  good  purpose,  friend,  and  may  you 
have  a  fresh  breeze  and  a  flowing  sheet  during 
your  trip,  and  soon  return  to  your  wife  and  ba- 
bies. Our  very  kind  friends,  C.  B.  S.  of  San- 
dusky City,  and  W.  H.  H.  of  Perrysburgh,  are 
requested  to  fulfill  their  promises.  Will  Messrs. 
"Phazma"  and  "Straws"  attend  to  us  with 
their  "rub-a-dub?"  fFe  Aai'e  space  for  them.  . 
0:^1^  Our  proof-reader  did  a  very  serious  in- 
jury to  one  part  of  the  repast:  he  did  not 
knock  it  into  "pi,"  but  he  committed  the 
heinous  crime  of  poeticide,  to  which  we  will 
at  once  plead  guilty  as  accomplices,  save  costs 
of  prosecution,  crave  pardon,  and  earthquakes 
swallow  us  if  we  are  ever  caught  in  another 
"scrape"  of  a  similar  character.  The  "  Recorb 
OF  A  Moment,"  a  poem  which  it  would  be  folly 
in  us  to  praise,  for  it  bears  its  own  commenda- 
tion, has  been  murdered  by  the  fatal  wounds 
described  in  the  following 

ERRATA. 
Sixth  line  from  the  top  of  first  column,  read  "The  re- 
corder of  the  strange  sad  deeds  of  time." 

Twenty-fifth  from  bottom,  same  page,  second  column, 
read  "  Amongst  the  splinters,"  &c. 

Fourth  from  bottom,  same  page, read  "  fond  friends  and 
brothers  t/ien." 

Eleventh  from  top,  third  column,  read  "  No  hopeless 
fear,  no  cold  distrust,"  &c. 

Sixteenth  from  bottom,  same  column,  read  "  And  with 
uplifted  hands  in  phrenzied  tones." 

Tenth  from  bottom,  fourth  column,  read  "  beneath  his 
window  rose." 

Errors  in  punctuation,  as  in  lines  241h  and  25th,  third 
column,  after  mad  should  be  a  comma,  and  after  cares 
a  period 
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FEMALE    TRAINING. 


AN    ESSAY    READ    BEFORE    THE   COLLEGE    OF    TEACHERS,    BY    A    MEMBER, 

AT    THE    OCTOBER    SESSION,    1844. 


BY     MRS. 


JULIA.      L  . 


D  U  M  O  N  T  . 


The  light  which  the  experience  of  ages  has 
.flung  upon  the  subject  of  education  as  applied 
to  boys,  has  led  to  something  like  a  standard  sys- 
tem in   liberal   instruction ;    yet   after    all,    new 
questions    of   educational     expediency    are    fre- 
quently mooted,  and  new  opinions   and  theories 
promulgcd.     Is  it  matter  of  surprise  then,   that 
our  views   relative   to    female   education,    are   as 
yet   vague  and  unsettled  ]     The  day   of  woman's 
prescriptive  seclusion  from  the  advantages  of  in- 
tellectual culture,  has  but  recently  gone  by,  and 
our  theories  have  yet  to  be  mellowed  by  time  into 
practice,  and  to  receive  the   test  of  that  practice 
in  broad  and  general  results.     Despite  the  strong 
radiance  that  has  been   poured  upon  our  world 
of  thought,  the  prejudice  existing  against  female 
erudition — I  should  rather  say  against  a  learned 
female — no  longer  an  opinion  indeed,  but  a  feeling, 
is  yet  floating  among  us.       This  at  the  present 
.day,  maybe  a  startling  assertion,  and  the  attempt 
to  overrule  such  sentiment,  may  be  deemed  like 
<  lifting  the  feet  to  step  over  a  shadow.     Yet  it  is 
'  nevertheless  true.       Though  female   literary  in- 
stitutions are  springing  up  on  every   hand,   and 
female  culture  affords  the  topic  of  many  an  elo- 
quent page,  and  many  an  item  of  literary  intelli- 
gence, still  the  prejudice  exists.     What  though 
it  is  unavowed,  that  it  forms  no  part  of  our  theo- 
ries— that  it  has  been  nominally  repudiated!  still 
it^bears  upon  our  practice.     It  may  be  traced  in 
multiform  influences  and  effects;  the  whole  spirit 
of  society  is  infused  with  it.     It  is  evinced  by  the 
tone  of  our  periodical  Uterature,  that  reflector  of 
the  spirit  of  the  times;  by  the  slow  advancement 
.  of   female  intellect,  so  little  commensurate  with 
its    acknowlegcd  capabilities,    anl   with   the    cf- 
forts  that  are  being  made  in  its  behalf;  by  the  ten- 
"_  dencies  of   parental  economy   and  of  our  social 
,  ibrms.     How  few  parents  feel  the  same  degree  of 
solicitude  for  their  daughters  to  be  deeply  learned 
that  they  cherish  for  their  sons.      They  would 
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have  them  well  educated,  but  what  does  that  most 
indefinite  term,  as  applied  to  their  daughters,  em- 
brace in  their  estimate  1  The  strong  grasp,  the 
wide  range,  the  ready  command  of  knowledere, 
that  constitute  among  males  the  profound  and  ripe 
scholar  1  Far  from  it.  The  attainments  to  which 
parental  aspirations  more  instinctively  turn  for  the 
fair  noviciate,  are  those  that  make  up  a  creature 
for  the  fancy — a  being  for  the  poetic  eye  and  for 
the  heart  of  sentiment.  It  is  the  embellishment  of 
mind  they  ask — the  intellectual  ornament — the 
glittering  bijoutry,  not  the  ponderous  and  enduring 
gold.  AVould  they  be  content  with  this  for  their 
sonsi 

In  what  docs  this  comparative  indifference  origi- 
nate but  the  prevalence  of  the  sentiment  no  longer 
acknowledged,  that  learning  is  a  foe  to  the  graces  5 
that  it  renders  woman  pedantic,  assuming,  un- 
lovely"? that  in  fine  it  destroys  the  dehcato  gloss 
of  her  character,  like  that  of  the  vagrant  butterfly, 
rubbed  off  by  the  hand  that  would  fetter  it.  It  is 
vain  to  say  that  such  is  only  the  prejudice  of  io-no- 
rant  and  illiberal  minds.  Strange  as  it  may  seem, 
it  may  be  traced  to  those  of  refined  and  cultivated 
intellect.  "Any  thing,"  said  a  gentleman  of  no 
ordinary  cultivation,  in  our  hearing,  a  short  time 
since,  "anything  but  mathematics  for  a  lady! 
Let  her  climb  all  the  green  eminences  intended 
for  a  gentle  foot,  but  in  the  name  of  all  that  is 
womanly  excuse,  her  from  problems  and  parallelo- 
grams." It  was  an  individual  expression,  but  the 
sentiment  is  cherished  by  thousands.  As  we  have 
remarked,  it  docs  not  often  array  itself  in  express- 
ion. It  has  neither  form  nor  voice,  yet  it  is  felt  in 
every  nameless  and  shapeless  manifestation  that 
can  dampen  ardor,  and  discourage  effort.  How 
is  it  to  be  met"?  AVould  it  take  to  itself  a  "  local 
habitation  and  a  form, "  reason  would  be  swift  to 
the  combat.  But  it  is  difficult  tilting  with  im- 
palpable and  unresisting  existences.  The  pol- 
ished sword   of  Saladin  alone  could  sever  the 
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cushion  of  down  that  was  presented  as  the  test 
of  its  edo-e.  Yet  would  we  find  soiic  means  of 
exorcising  the  shadowy  evil,  for  like  the  mias- 
matic vapor,  its  influence  is  disease.  It  neutral- 
izes to  a  crreat  extent,  our  most  efficient  efforts  in 
the  cause  of  female  improvement.  The  professor 
in  his  lecture-room — the  declaimcr  in  the  halls  of 
eloquence — the  watchman  on  the  walls  of  Zion, 
may  lift  up  their  voices  to  advocate  its  claims,  and 
the  world  says  "aye,  aye,"  and  hurries  on  in  the 
cacrer  strife  of  more  stirring  and  absorbing  inter- 
ests. It  is  in  vain  that  institutions  are  multiplying; 
that  systems  of  enlarged  courses  of  instruction 
arc  formally  embraced — that  zeal,  industry,  talent, 
are  all  enlisted  in  their  appliance.  Partial  suc- 
cess only  will  crown  such  effort  so  long  as  the 
tone,  the  Lnpulsc,  the  momentum  of  pubUc  feeling 
is  wanting. 

The  steeps  of  science  are  not  so  easily  sur- 
mounted, that  the  school-girl  will  toil  far  towards 
its  summit,  without  the  impulse  and  guerdon  of 
popular  sentiment;  and  the  temple  is  in  vain 
erected,  if  the  heart  of  the  seeming  worshipper 
is  elsewhere.  So  long  as  the  adverse  feeling  in 
question  exists,  so  long  will  fashion  and  amuse- 
ment remain  the  presiding  (Teilics  of  the  female 
world ;  so  long  will  the  despotic  laws  of  the 
former  take  precedence  in  her  estimate  of  intel- 
lectual interests,  and  her  precious  time,  her  moral 
duties,  her  very  affections  continue  to  be  offered 
up  on  its  festooned  and  garlanded  altars.  We 
feel  that  the  subject  is  worn — that  our  remarks 
are  passing  trite,  and  will  be  to  'many  but  as  the 
sound  of  the  habitual  croaker.  Elaborate  cssaj's 
and  discussions  from  our  ablest  pens,  have  left 
nothing  7icw  to  be  said  upon  a,  subject  whoso 
bearings  are  so  obvious;  but  there  are  truths 
which  from  being  long  veiled  in  error,  even  after 
their  adoption  by  the  understanding,  are  recon- 
concilcd  to  the  mind  only  by  familiar  and  fre- 
quent investigation. 

Happy  are  we,  that  truth  upon  this  subject  has 
made  a  lodgement  itself  in  oiu*  better  judgment; 
that  the  principle  of  a  better  practice  is  among  us. 
The  sentiment  we  so  deprecate,  is  but  the  linger- 
ing mist  of  a  long  night  of  degradation  and  error. 
It  is  perhaps  but  a  modification  of  the  views  that 
had  their  origin  in  the  philmophij  of  the  epicurean 
garden,  ere  yet  the  heritage  of  immortality  was 
revealed-  But  that  night  has  passed.  Far  and 
wide  the  morning  has  broken,  and  woman  is  now 
recoornized  in  her  solemn  character  of  deathless 
accountability.  Graduallj',  we  trust,  our  views, 
our  systems,  our  feelingly  will  all  bear  upon  that 
one  vast  and  exceedingly  momentous  relation. 

In  the  education  of  boys,  the  higher  branches 
of  knowledge  are  considered  not  in  reference 
solely  to  their  applicability  to  the  professional 
purposes  of  life,  but  in  the  belief  that  in  the  pro- 
cess of  their  acquisition,  a  strong  disciplinary  in- 
fluence is  exerted  over  the  whole  moral  and  men- 
tal constitution.  The  object  is  not  merely  to  store 
the  mind  with  the  treasures  of  literature,  the 
wealth  of  science,  but  to  give  it  that  tone  and 
direction,   that  energy   and  stability   of  purpose 


and  strength  of  reason,  which  should  render 
those  stores  available  in  their  fullest  moral  and 
intellectual  application.  It  were  certainly  an  idle 
query  to  ask  if  girls  were  less  in  need  than  boys 
of  this  disciplinary  influence.  However  distinct 
the  conformation  of  woman's  character,  we  can- 
not but  acknowledge  her  a  sharer  with  man  in 
the  melancholy  heritage  of  humanity;  an  equal 
heir  with  him  of  the  same  fallen  and  desecrated 
nature.  Poetry  indeed  has  been  wont  to  invest 
her  with  a  strange  halo  of  mora!  beauty,  to  as- 
scribe  to  her  a  being  made  up  exclusively  of 
gentle  affections,  soft  ministries,  and  unselfish 
devotion.  "We  might  smile  at  such  hallucinations 
did  not  the  importance  of  our  subject  incline  us 
to  be  serious.  But  surely,  these  poetic  delusions 
cannot  be  suffered  to  bear  upon  our  views  of  her 
practical  instruction — that  mighty  influence  which 
must  involve  to  her  the  far  interests  of  eternity. 
Assuredly  upon  this  matter  no  visionary  impres- 
sion, no  vague  dreams,  no  veiled  and  colored  im- 
ages should  enter  our  councils.  In  our  efforts 
for  her  good,  woman  must  be  considered  not 
merely  a  fair  and  fragile  thing,  as  but  for  sunshine 
wrought ;  she  must  be  contemplated  not  with  the 
eye  of  the  poet,  nor  with  reference  only  to  the 
spring  time  of  her  life,  when  we  ask  but  flowers, 
but  in  her  ripe  summer  and  sober  autumn,  when 
we  look  for  fruit,  and  with  the  prospective  gaze 
of  the  philosopher  and  the  christian.  She  can- 
not become  a  full  sharer  in  educational  benefits, 
till  its  schemes  are  adapted  to  her  wants;  and 
these  are  without  question,  morally  and  intcllect- 
ualfy  the  same  as  man's.  She  is  equally  with 
him  a  frail  and  erring  mortal,  and  in  need,  if  not 
equally,  yet  greatly  in  need  of  the  same  corrective 
and  controlling  influences.  True,  we  fear  not 
for  her  the  dark  turpitude  of  character  which 
blots  the  annals  of  man.  Within  the  narrow 
circle  of  her  prescribed  sphere,  her  moral  aberra- 
tions can  seldom  trench  upon  the  gloomy  precincts 
of  actual  crime,  and  are  therefore  but  little  marked. 
They  arc  not  sought  out  to  point  a.  moral,  or  to 
darken  a  tale;  5'ct  does  she  as  frequently  fall  short 
of  her  high  accountabilities,  of  the  peculiar  ex- 
actions of  her  place  and  character,  as  man.  If 
exempt  from  the  stormy  and  fearful  strength  of 
passion,  to  which  he  is  subject,  who  shall  say  she 
is  free  from  the  many  infirmities  of  temper  and 
temperament  which  are  the  bane  of  domestic  hap- 
piness 1  Even  from  the  quick  nerve  and  finely 
wrought  fibre  of  her  nature,  is  the  serenity  of  the 
former  but  too  frequently  disturbed;  while  the 
annoying  excitability  of  the  latter,  leads  out  to  a 
train  of  selfish  exactings  and  undue  commitments. 
In  all  her  woman's  attributes  there  is  a  tendency 
to  excess,  that  without  the  discipline  of  early  and 
habitual  restraint  and  guidance,  not  unfrequently 
sweeps  from  around  her  all  the  delicate  blossoms 
of  domestic  love  and  happiness.  Her  affections, 
her  sensibilities,  her  very  tastes,  become  passions; 
her  buoj'ancy  and  playfulness  of  spirit,  levity — 
her  emulation,  envy  and  jealous  rivalry — her 
earnestness  of  character,  self-will.  We  may  not 
follow  out  the  many  tendencies  of  her  nature, 
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which,  guided  on  to  their  proper  issues,  give 
beauty  and  life  and  interest  to  her  character,  but 
which,  if  permitted  to  run  into  an  unhealthy 
exuberance,  are  eventually  subversive  of  all. — 
This  perversion  of  her  moral  capabilities,  is  not 
often  developed  in  her  life's  green  spring;  the 
glory  of  her  morning  freshness  invests  her  with 
a  charm  so  like  that  of  innocence,  that  we  are 
'beguiled  of  our  discernment.  But  who  that  has 
"bought  wisdom  with  the  experience  of  years,  can- 
not call  to  mind  the  fair  girl  whom  he  deemed  a 
being  of  purity  and  gentleness,  transformed  by 
time  into  the  frivolous,  the  vain,  the  ostentatious, 
■perhaps  the  envious,  the  malignant,  the  imperious 
"woman  1  The  picture  is  an  unpleasant  one,  yet 
"we  should  look  at  it  steadily,  and  we  shall  then 
instinctively  inquire,  shall  the  education  of  woman 
contemplate  no  influences  corrective  of  such  re- 
■sults  1  Shall  its  effects  upon  her  chaTactcr  be  like 
a  reflected  light  thrown  over  a  landscape,  calling 
out  its  atmospheric  hues  and  touching  it  into  a 
4)rief  splendor  1  or  the  warmth  whose  steady  in- 
fluence gives  strength  and  vitality  to  the  gem  upon 
nvhich  it  is  poured  1 

It  has  been  shown  by  one  whose  views  upon 
female  training  seem  to  liave  embraced  the  whole 
rano-e  of  her  moral  and  mental  interests,*  that 
the  instrmction  of  girls,  as  it  is  now  conducted, 
involves  a  system  of  perpetual  compromise — that 
in  those  schools  v/here  there  is  no  distinction  of 
studies  from  those  of  our  male  institutes,  the 
■pupils  are  yet  fai'ored  (what  a  perversion  of  the 
term)  with  privileges  and  exemptions  which  boys 
dream  not  of  claiming.  Yet  this  is  not  the  fault 
•of  the  teacher  but  of  the  times.  It  grows  out  of 
our  social  forms,  our  conventional  laws,  and 
though  certainly  remediable,  will,  like  all  inno- 
vations upon  prescriptive  canons,  require  some 
time  and  much  moral  firmness  ere  entire  reform 
can  be  effected.  It  is  high-time,  at  all  events, 
that  it  should  be  commenced,  and  the  reform 
called  for  is  a  radical  one.  It  must  begin  where 
the  ground  of  all  educational  interests  must  be 
laid,  in  the  parental  rule.  Let  the  discipline  of 
home  be  as  rigid  with  the  daughter  as  with  the 
son.  Let  the  same  tone  be  given  to  her  literary 
aspirings.  Let  her  be  equally  debarred  the  per- 
nicious and  distracting  indulgences  of  dress  and 
company.  Let  her  be  taught  to  expect  the  same 
exactions  at  school  to  which  her  brothers  are  sub- 
ject. Why  should  it  be  otherwise  1  Is  it  a  ne- 
cessary result  of  her  greater  delicacy  of  frame, 
that  her  delinquencies  should  be  winked  at  and 
her  time  go  to  waste  1  It  is  not  so.  There  is  no 
'indication  of  such  distinctive  requirement  in  the 
economy  of  Providence.  Such  is  not  the  order 
of  Divine  arrangement  with  regard  to  her.  Is 
not  her  training  in  the  great  school  of  life  equally 
one  of  trial,  of  toil,  of  difficulty  with  that  of 
manl  Is  she  not  "nurtured  by  sorrow  for  the 
skies'?"  The  same  poetic  delusion  that  flings 
over  her  a  factitious  brightness,  presents  her  to  the 

*  ..See  tlie  article  upon  Girls  and  tlieir  training  by  Miss 
C.  Burrongli,  read  before  tl)e  College  of  Teachers,  some 
two  years  since. 


fancy  as  sheltered  by  her  peculiar  position  from 
most  of  the  evils — all  of  the  painful  responsibili- 
ties of  life.  How  erroneous  the  unpression! — 
True  she  is  not  exposwl  to  its  stormy  competition, 
its  rough  encounter,  its  perilous  enterprise,  its 
eager  and  angry  strifes ;  yet  are  trial  and  suffering 
hers  in  many  and  appalling  shapes.  The  lot  of 
humanity  penetrates  to  the  inner  places  of  life. 
How  many  sorrows — how  many  personal  sacri- 
fices— how  many  efforts  that  task  her  strength  to 
an  unnatural  tension,  are  her  especial  allotment! 
These  are  not  solitary  instances.  Sooner  or 
later,  affliction  enters  every  household.  Sickness, 
agony,  death :  and  under  all  those  dispensations, 
from  which  no  sheltering  tenderness  can  shield 
her,  it  is  her  peculiar  province,  as  far  as  liuman 
effort  may  attain,  to  obviate  their  bitterness  ;  nor 
is  the  shield  of  tenderness  always  round  her. 
Death  on  every  hand  is  at  work,  and  how  often 
is  she  stripped  of  the  support  of  protecting  love, 
and  driven  out  by  penury  to  meet  the  harsh 
breath  of  the  world. 

We  need  not  dwell  on  these.  Whoever  will 
turn  from  the  gay  groups  sporting  in  the  sun.shine 
and  play  of  life's  spring-time,  may  realize  the 
mournful  picture.  Shall  the  supposition  of  her 
shattered  state,  her  exemption  from  trial,  then , 
bear  upon  the  methods  of  her  training  1  If 
no  considerations  were  required  but  simply  to 
strengthen  her  for  her  lot  of  trial,  would  not  ten- 
derness towards  her  alone,  suggest  a  different 
course  from  weak  indulgence  1  Even  the  mother 
who  gazes  with  passionate  fondness  upon  the 
fair  young  being  in  whom  she  has,  as  it  were,  a 
second  life,  did  she  reflect  but  for  a  moment  apart 
from  her  destiny  ©f  immortality,  upon  the  future 
destiny  of  her  child,  would  not  even  she  say  "let 
her  be  strengthened  for  the  dark  days  that  arc  to 
come.  "  How  is  this  to  be  done  1  By  a  few  sage 
counsels'?  by  the  occasional  monitions  of  a  graver 
hour,  when  her  mind  has  been  suffered  to  become 
pre-occcpied  by  amusements  and  enfeebled  by 
indulgence  1      Is   the    sustaining    strencth    that 
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active  responsible  life  will  so  soon  call  into  need, 
to  be  imparted  by  some  warning  note  when  her 
feet  are  already  on  its  thrcshhold,  and  its  cares, 
its  duties,  its  difficulties  are  immediately  before 
her"?  It  needs  no  comment  upon  the  inadequacy 
of  such  teachings.  Her  moral,  as  her  mental 
strength,  must  be  the  slow  growth  of  years  of  dis- 
cipline ;  it  must  be  inwoven  with  all  that  forms  and 
matures  her  beino-.  Alas  for  her  whose  morninor 
of  life  is  passed,  and  to  whom  the  hour  of  mid- 
day effort  is  at  hand ;  whose  nature  is  yet  to  be 
disciplined  to  its  endurance — thcdrcams  of  woman, 
and  the  refinements  of  imagination  beino-  all  she 
brings  to  the  conflict.  It  is  under  this  aspect  that 
the  champion  of  female  imbecility — the  admirer 
of  amiable  weakness,  should  behold  her.  While  the 
light  of  youth  is  around  her,  the  mere  sentiment 
of  character  may  invest  her  with  a  poetic  charm, 
like  the  wreathing  mist,  touched  into  a  robe  of 
beauty  by  the  sunbeam;  but  like  that  mist  also, 
when  the  splendor  that  colored  it  is  gone,  it  will 
become  but  as  a  tintlcss  and  heavy  vapor,  unless 
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as  years  roll  on  the  stronger  and  enduring  light 
of  intellect  and  virtue  replaces  that  spring-time 
glory.  And  here  we  will  notice  a  remark  that  is 
frequently  made  upon  the  actual  superiority  of 
many  a  woman,  to  whom  the  common  advantages 
of  education  had  been  denied,  over  others  who 
had  shared  or  seemed  to  share  its  highest  privi- 
leges; a  circumstance  that  has  been  adduced  as 
evidencing  the  inutility  of  female  culture,  but 
*  which  is  in  reality  but  a  corroborant  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  its  disciplinary  exactings.  Most  of 
these  instances  of  uncultivated  worth,  would  be 
found  in  humble  life,  and  we  presume  it  might 
be  invariably  ascertained  that  while  she  who 
sunk  in  the  comparison,  had  been  the  daughter 
of  wealthy  privilege,  and  the  object,  though  of 
much  care  and  cost,  yet  of  a  fallacious  and  tem- 
porising course  of  instruction,  the  other  had  been 
trained  in  the  school  of  adversity — that  her  char- 
Fcter  had  been  formed  by  the  stern  teachings  of 
life  itself — that  having  been  throwii  upon  her 
own  resources  of  thought  and  action,  her  mental 
powers  had  been  elicited,  and  her  intellect  had,  in 
fine,  been  cultivated,  though  without  the  aid  of 
literature — that  her  judgment  and  understanding 
had  been  strengthened  by  their  own  enforced 
action,  and  her  principles  wrought  out  to  a  sus- 
taining and  elevating  power,  by  reflections  necessa- 
rily involved  in  that  dcsolatcness  of  position, 
which  thus  cast  her  upon  her  strength,  and  that 
left  her  heart  alone  with  itself  and  with  her  God. 
Would  we  then  ask  for  females  the  same  severe 
course  of  study — the  same  arduous  attainments 
as  arc  prescribed  to  the  male  student?  If  it  were 
practicable,  we  unhesitatingly  would.  "With  the 
deductions  of  time  requisite  to  perfect  her  in  the 
various  branches  of  household  economy,  and  the 
"mysteries"  of  her  peculiar  handicraft,  for  which 
we  can  allow  no  commutation,  this  may  be  diffi- 
cult. But  could  this  be  obviated,  and  we  think  it 
might,  by  increased  efl"ort,  we  would  have  her 
quaff  at  the  same  rich  fountains,  and  have  her 
quaff  as  deeply ;  for  we  would  give  nerve  and  tone 
to  her  character,  as  to  his;  and  in  all  knowledge 
there  is  not  only  enjoyment,  but  in  the  attaining 
of  all  knowledge  the  soul  gathers  strength.  If 
female  education  is  to  be  void  of  this  invicrorative, 
this  vital  influence,  it  were  better,  perhaps,  that 
woman  should  be  re-consigned  to  her  former 
state  of  ignorance.  Even  she,  who  with  a  mind 
of  high  tone  and  literary  bias,  pursues,  self-im- 
pelled, the  paths  of  knowledge,  and  with  a  cor- 
responding success,  yet,  if  influenced  as  she  una- 
voidably must  be,  by  the  tendencies  of  public  sen- 
timent, she  turn  from  its  more  arduous  paths  to 
those  of  flowery  verdure,  she  will  still  be  left  with 
all  her  stores  of  literature — her  garnered  wealth 
of  intellectual  beaut}',  devoid  of  that  just  balance 
of  mind,  that  equilibrium  of  its  powers,  which  is 
necessary  to  the  healthful  action  of  the  whole. 
Her  sensibilities  which,  as  we  have  noticed,  are 
protie  to  excess,  are  quickened  by  the  refinement 
of  her  thoughts,  to  an  acuteness  deletereous  to  her 
happiness,  in  proportion  as  her  mind  has  gathered 
aliment  exclusively  from  the  more  bcanii/ul  and 


attractive    embodyings    of    knowledge as  her 

thoughts  have  been  detached  from  the  busy  stir 
and  action  of  life,  so  will  her  imagination  be  fed ; 
and  while  no  corresponding  improvement  of  her 
judgment  and  her  reasoning  faculties  prepares 
to  regulate  its  exuberances,  it  will  unavoidably 
give  a  coloring  to  life  which  reality  shall  but  too 
speedily  and  bitterly  mock. 

We  are  at  a  loss  to  decide  which  is  most  to  be 
deprecated  as  bearing  upon  the  question  of  female 
happiness,  the  emptiness  of  heart  and  mind  of  her, 
whose  affections  and  gentler  susceptibilities  are 
frittered  away  in  the  idle  round  of  fashionable  fol- 
ly and  ostentatious  revelry,  or  that  over  wrought 
sentiment — that  vague  and  feverish  yearning  for 
things  that  are  not,  that  death  of  devotion  to  earth- 
ward objects,  "scarce  leaving  heaven  as  a  port," 
to  which  rich  and  refined  natures  are  subject  in  the 
absence  of  that  mental  ballast  which  is  the  result 
only  of  earty  and  uninterrup  ted  discipline.  But 
the  mere  point  of  her  hfe's  happiness,  is  but  a  nar- 
row and  partial  view  of  the  subject.  Demandings 
of  a  far  higher  nature  are  involved  in  the  question. 
It  is  only  by  strengthening  the  higher  faculties  of 
her  mind  that  she  is  fitted  for  the  fulfilment  of  her 
duties;  for  howevercontracted  her  woman's  sphere, 
however  humble  her  individual  station,  yet  has 
she  duties  requiring  strength  to  fulfill  them,  and 
involving  considerations,  that  without  enlargement 
of  ideas  she  may  not  comprehend.  She  sustains, 
if  not  all,  yet  surely  the  highest  responsibilities  of 
man.  She  bears  the  second  relation  to  her  family 
and  to  the  great  family  of  the  universe — her  rela- 
tion to  God  is  the  same.  Hath  she  not  duties  as 
solemn  as  eternity'?  And  that  they  are  made  up  of 
small  details — of  performances  impalpable  to  the 
casual  eye,  and  of  forbearance  more  frequent  than 
performance,  they  but  the  more  require  the  sus- 
taining power  of  a  well  regulated  mind.  The 
easy  lapse  of  the  items  that  make  up  her  life's  re- 
quirement, demands  a  vigilance  that  never  sleeps. 
The  claims  upon  the  minute  discrimination  of  the 
judgment  that  are  of  daily — often  hourly  occur- 
rence— the  frequent  occasions  of  conflict  between 
her  affections  and  her  reason,  can  only  be  met  by 
her  who,  having  been  trained  to  think,  has  still  a 
habit  of  thought.  Not  the  vagaries  of  sentiment, 
nor  the  swift  comin<T  and  vaorant  fancies  that  wan- 
der  at  will  with  "a  charter  large  as  the  winds," 
but  sober,  practical,  sifting  and  weighing  thought, 
subject  to  the  direction  of  a  high  moral  control, 
and  to  whatever  subject  it  were  thus  led  pursuing 
it  steadily  and  revolving  its  truth  with  a  patient 
and  earnest  investigation.  With  man  the  line 
between  right  and  wrong  is  generally  broad,  the 
lights  and  shades  well  defined;  as  the  vices  that 
mark  his  career,  have  an  appalling  distinctness,  so 
the  virtues  afford  a  proud  and  distinct  mark  for 
effort.  If  his  own  judgement  is  at  fault,  he  is  in 
the  eye  of  the  world,  and  public  sentiment  is  at 
hand  to  settle  the  matter  for  him,  and  his  dere- 
lecticns  we  would  suppose  are  more  often  the  re- 
sult of  depravity  than  error.  Not  so  with  woman. 
She  may  in  her  inmost  heart  be  a  worshipper  of  all 
the  virtues  in  their  abstract,  and  yet  a  frequent 
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and  unconscious- recreant  to  their  laws.  She  may- 
revolt  at  the  thought  of  evil  in  its  ideal  deformity. 
and  yet  trench  upon  it  perhaps  daily  and  not  be 
aware.  Essentially  a  creatui'e  of  the  feelings,  the 
duties  that  are  at  variance  witli  these,  are  with  dif- 
culty  recognized  as  such.  The  iaimcdiate  claims 
upon  her  affections  and  her  sympathies,  are  instinct- 
ively and  at  once  fulfilled,  but  the  remote  duties — 
and  many  of  these  are  of  imposing  nature,  growing 
out  of,  or  intimately  connected  with,  the  affec- 
tions, yet  still  requiring  the  suppression  of  their 
present  impulse,  draw  heavily  upon  the  train- 
ed faculties  of  the  strcmgest  spirit.  She  is  sur- 
rounded by  conventional  and  social  influences, 
that  are  many  of  them  unfavorable  to  the  "moral- 
ities," yet  bearing  no  startling  aspect  of  evil,  they 
may  not  be  overruled  in  her  own  mind  without  the 
action,  the  habitual  action  of  all  her  reason- 
ing capabilities.  Defective  home-training,  and 
erroneous  example,  may  have  stamped  upon  her 
mind  a  variety  of  prejudices  from  which  she  can 
only  disabuse  herself  by  the  exertion  of  strong 
intellectual  power.  How  necessary,  how  impo- 
singly obligatory  upon  us,  is  it  to  prepare  her 
for  these  requisitions.  And  that  her  lot  is  one  of 
trial  and  duty — that  she  shares  with  man  the 
common  seal  to  suffering  and  to  toil,  should  be  to 
her  but  the  incentive  to  aspiring  hope  and  lofty  pur- 
pose; for  it  is  surely  no  fanciful  presumption  to 
consider  it  as  a  Divine  intimation  that  she  shares 
with  him  also  the  prerogative  of  knowledge; — 
of  that  approximate  perfection  of  her  faculties, 
which  shall  attest  the  high  gifts  of  the  great  Be- 
stower,  and  which  amid  the  storms  and  the  dark- 
ness, and  the  barrenness  of  life,  will  open  out  to 
her  view  quiet  waters — delicious  fruits  and  green 
places,  where  light  ever  plays.  .And  shall  this  in- 
spiring trust,  this  exulting  conviction  be  unawaken- 
ed  in  her  mind  1  Shall  she  be  suffered  to  imagine 
herself  unequal  to  the  efforts,  or  exempt  from 
them  by  her  nature,  by  which  alone  man  attains  his 
pride  of  place"?  Will  any  one  infer  from  these  re- 
marks that  we  would  urge  her  to  an  unnatural  and 
ambitious  strife  with  him  for  the  palm  of  intellect;  or 
point  out  to  her  the  meed  of  fame  as  the  incentive 
to  exertion  1  Or  does  any  one  demur  to  the  course 
we  would  advocate,  as  deeming  that  it  will  pervert 
the  distinctive  attributes  of  her  woman's  charac- 
ter, and  substitute  the  pride  of  intellect  for  the  soft 
reliance,  the  shrinking  delicacy,  that  form  its  pecu- 
liar charm  1  To  such  cavillers,  if  any  there  be,  we 
would  reply  "go  and  divert  the  bright  rains  from 
the  small  rivulet,  lest  in  its  swollen  pride  it  forget 
its  course  and  turn  from  the  vale  to  the  mountain ;" 
or  preclude  from  the  trailing  vine,  the  dropping 
dews  and  the  warm  sunshine  of  Heaven,  lest  it 
forget  the  law  of  its  being,  and  lift  itself  up  proud- 
ly erect,  instead  of  putting  out  its  tendrils  for  sup- 
port, and  hiding  its  fruits  and  flowers  in  its  en- 
wreathing  foliage.  It  is  a  derogation  from  the 
wisdom  of  Creative  Power,  who  has  fashioned 
every  separate  class  for  its  own  peculiar  place,  to 
suppose  that  the  culture  which  strengthens  and 
expands  the  faculties  he  gave,  should  efface  the 
distinctive  impress  of  his  hand.     There  is  no  anal- 


ogy through  the  whole  natural  world,  to  favor 
such  a  supposition.  Woman  then  must  be  wo- 
man still,  how  high  soever  her  intellectual  standard 
may  be  raised.  Her  nature  may  be  elevated,  as 
it  may  be  debased.  Sadly  and  deeply  has  it  been 
sullied  and  defliced  by  the  fall,  but  in  every  rank 
of  life,  in  every  position,  from  the  palace  to  the 
hovel,  it  still  bears  some  token  of  the  Divine  seal, 
which  sets  her  apart  for  the  ministry  of  the  affec- 
tions, and  the  service  of  the  inner  sanctuary — the 
"holy  of  holies"  of  life.  Our  remarks  are  in  no 
wise  intended  to  bear  upon  the  idle  question  so 
often  mooted,  of  her  relative  capacity;  we  leave 
that  to  the  development  of  a  better  day.  What- 
ever her  faculties  may  be,  as  compared  with 
those  of  man,  we  know  them  susceptible  of  a 
proportionate  degree  of  improvement,  and  that  it 
is  only  by  tasking  them  to  sustained  and  uprcach- 
ing  efforts  that  such  improvement  is  to  be  effected . 

It  is  a  common  source  of  parental  regret  that 
girls  have  so  strong  a  taste,  amounting  to  a  pas- 
sion in  most  instances,  for  light  and  fictitious  read- 
ing, while  it  is  equalled  by  their  distaste  for  works 
of  a  more  solid  character.  But  how  can  it  be 
otherwise?  How  is  the  young  mind,  untrained, 
to  think — undisciplined  to  effort,  to  follow  out 
the  deductions  of  philosophy— the  abstractions  of 
reason,  the  grave  principles  of  moral  laws,  or 
the  sublime  and  spiritual  truths  of  rcligionl  The 
illustrations  their  exposition  may  involve,  if  drawn 
from  the  arcana  of  nature  or  science,  embrace  to 
her  mind  no  familiar  images.  To  her  it  is  all 
unintelligible.  How  should  it  interest  her  1  Yet  is 
there  a  mercurial  activity  in  her  mental  nature  that 
impels  it  to  action.  Her  mind  is  a-hungered  and 
will  be  fed — it  is  a-thirst,  and  it  turns  with  in- 
stinctive avidity  to  the  fountains  whose  sparkle 
allures  to  their  taste.  The  remedy  of  such  evil, 
as  is  the  fault,  is  in  the  manner  of  her  education. 
It  is  all  in  vain  that  we  lay  before  her  works  of  a 
better  order — that  we  give  a  more  elevated  tone 
to  our  periodical  literature,  unless  her  mind  be 
first  prepared  for  such  aliment.  But  whichever 
way  we  glance  at  the  subject,  from  its  highest 
considerations  to  its  minutest  bearings,  we  should 
find  them  all  tending  to  the  same  views.  The 
length  to  which  our  remarks  are  drawing  out, 
admonishes  us  that  in  following  out  the  latter,  we 
have  little  time  to  dwell  upon  the  solemn  obli- 
gations of  the  former.  They  might  better,  per- 
haps, be  summed  up  in  a  single  view — woman 
should  be  educated  for  eternity. 

Her  specific  studies  have  been  made  a  question 
of  frequent  discussion,  hut  these  bear  infinitely 
less  upon  the  real  interests  of  her  education  than 
her  manner  of  pursuing  them.  They  must  obvi- 
ously have  dependence  upon  circumstances.  The 
contingencies  of  time,  position,  and  natural  bias, 
require  a  commuting  of  interests  where  all  cannot 
be  engrossed.  All  knowledge  is  not  within  her 
reach ;  what  is  a  Hfe,  to  tread  the  limitless  and 
ever-extending  circle  of  the  sciences!  But  the 
method  of  pursuing  it,  that  system  of  discipline 
up&n  which  the  ediication  of  her  habits,  the  train 
ing  of  her  faculties  in  the  direction  of  improvement 
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depends,  is  subject  to  a  specific  rule.  Though  re- 
stricted to  a  shorter  course  of  study  than  the  male 
student,  she  can  pursue  it  as  steadily,  with  the 
same  eager  and  earnest  effort.  The  same  enforce- 
ment of  diligence — the  same  exaction  of  steady 
purpose — tlie  same  exclusion  from  scenes  whose 
glare  unfits  theeyefor  the  contemplation  of  truth,  is 
absolutely  and  uncompromisingly  necessary.  That 
her  season  of  scholastic  privilege  is  at  best  a  short 
one,  but  renders  such  a  course  the  more  impera- 
tively incumbent.  In  the  early  morning  of  life, 
ere  yet  her  faculties  are  developed,  or  her  judo-- 
ment  at  all  matured,  she  generally  assumes  the 
responsibilities  of  a  household,  and  the  high  duties 
attendant  upon  the  tenderest  and  holiest  relations 
of  life.  Her  studies  are  not  only  interrupted,  but 
too  often  forgotten ;  the  golden  chain  of  intellect- 
ual improvement  is  broken,  and  its  bright  links 
forever  scattered.  But  if  her  better  faculties  have 
been  trained  to  effort,  if  her  tastes  have  been 
formed  for  the  highest  walks  of  literature,  and 
her  habits  of  thought  and  observation  received 
their  proper  direction,  that  chain  will  be  carried 
on,  and  link  by  link  will  be  added  to  it,  through 
all  her  subsequent  life.  Nor  will  such  acquisition 
interfere  with  a  single  claim  of  domestic  duty. 
They  will  be  gathered  up  as  she  passes  quietly  on 
along  the  secluded  paths  of  affection,  and  in  the 
fulfilment  of  its  most  sacred  trusts.  As  .she  marks 
the  progress  of  her  children,  and  strives  by  atten- 
tion and  watchful  inquiry  to  invest  their  studies 
with  that  lively  interest  with  which  such  maternal 
encouragement  more  perhaps,  than  other  extra- 
traneous  influence,  invariably  imbues  them,  her 
own  mind  will  insensibly  take  the  tone  and  di- 
rection she  labors  to  impart.  The  chord  of  intel- 
lectual interest  is  again  awakened — the  mine  of 
knowledge  which  she  had  scarcely  penetrated 
beyond  its  surface,  is  again  stirred  before  her, 
and  new  treasures  and  richer  veins  are  opened 
out  to  her  view.  Her  attention  is  drawn  from 
the  pageantries  of  fashion  and  folly,  and  the  vain 
rivalries  of  ostentatious  display.  The  habit  of 
thought  will  give  to  her  manner  an  effect  hke 
that  of  soft  shadow  upon  the  summer  landscape, 
touching  it  with  a  tenderer  light;  and  the  deli- 
cacy of  her  character,  for  which  the  contemner  of 
female  knowledge  has  so  great  a  care,  will  be 
necessarily  deepened.  But  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  in  pursuing  the  mere  moral  and  intel- 
lectual considerations  of  our  subject,  we  have  left 
no  time  to  dwell  upon  its  connection  with  that 
sublime  principle,  which  involves  the  final  issues 
of  life.  We  will  only  add,  that  while  the  course 
we  would  enforce,  must  necessarily  operate  as  an 
auxiliary  influence  in  attaining  over  all  the  ten- 
dencies of  her  nature  that  rclig/ovs  control,  by 
which,  alone,  the  whole  is  eventually  wrought  to 
its  full  perfection,  so  the  improvement  of  all  the 
high  faculties  of  her  soul  to  the  greatest  perfection 
humanly  attainable,  is  but  a  reasonable  service  to 
Htm  from  whom  they  were  derived;  that  Being 
who  has  ordained  cffhrt  as  the  only  medium  of 
such  perfection,  and  to  whom  the  honor  of  their 
loftiest  elevation  is  alone  due. 


BE  FIRM  !— BE  TRUE ! 

'  As  the  sun. 

Ere  it  is  risen,  sometimes  paints  its  image 
In  the  atmosphere,  so  often  do  the  spirits* 
Of  great  events  stride  on  before  the  events — 
And  in  today  already  walks  tomorrow." 

Schiller's  '  Tfallenstein.^ 

ST.VTESMA.N  !  on  the  giddy  height 
Whence,  at  will,  thou  swayest  men, 

Steals  a  darkness  o'er  tliy  sight  ? 
Moves  a  cloud  williin  thy  ken  ? 
Be  firm  ! — Be  true  ! 

And  though  the  hurtling  heav'ns  grow  black. 

Unfailing  Dght  shall  gild  thy  track. 

Orator  !  amid  the  crowd 

Moved  like  waves  at  thy  behest, 
Hear'st  thou  that  which,  shouted  loud, 

Were  a  terror  to  thy  breast  ? 
Be  firm  ! — Be  true  ! 
Then  fall  what  may  upon  thine  ear, 
Tliy  heart  shall  feel  no  coward  fear. 

Christian  !  of  the  faith  of  Rome  ! 

Do  ye  hear  a  hissing  scorn 
Eising  'gainst  you,  in  the  home 

Of  your  new-adoption  born  ? 
Be  firm  ! — Be  true  ! 
If  God  is  with  ye,  what  care  ye 
Though  hate  roar  as  a  raging  sea  ? 

Christian  !  of  the  faith  that  laid 

Rome's  old  bondage  in  the  dust ! 
Fear'st  thou  that  thou  art  hetray'd  ? 

Feel'st  thou  that  tins  quarrel 's  just  1 
Be  firm  ! — Be  true  ! 
Fall,  if  it  must  be,  in  the  strife, 
But  yield  thou  not  one  inch  for  life! 

Stranger !  from  a  clime  abroad. 

From  a  land  beyond  the  sea, 
Deem'st  thou,  in  thy  heart,  that  God 

Gives  a  home-right  here  to  thee  t 
Be  firm  ! — Be  true  ! 
And,  though  it  cost  thee  all  thou  hast, 


Freeman  I  born  upon  the  soil  ! 

Fully,  fairly,  deeinest  thou 
Alien  arts  would  make  a  spoil 

Of  this  land  of  freedom  now  J 
Be  firm  ! — Be  true  ! 
Rerolve  on  what  will  shield  from  harm. 
And  do  it  with  no  laggard  arm  ! 

Man  !  of  every  clime  and  creed  ! 

With  a  high  and  holy  trust, 
Dost  thou  on  thy  mission  speed. 

Seeking  but  the  Right,  the  Just  ? 
Be  firm  ! — Be  true  ! 
Though  sorely  tried,  in  many  a  way. 
Despair  not  ! — God  will  bring  thy  Day. 


W.    D.   G. 


*Nativism  :  exclusion — Foreign  influence:  home  leaguing 
— Catholicism :  anti-popery — Papal  pretension  :  protes- 
fant  intolerance— Ultra  democracy:  aristocratic  republi- 
canism. 
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MARY  WILTON, 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  THE  CONSPIRATOBj"  &C. 

"  I  saw  her  upon  nearer  view, 
A  spirit,  yet  a  woman  too  ! 
A  creature  not  too  hrisht  or  good 
For  human  nature's  daily  food. 
For  transient  sorrows,  simple  wiles, 
Praise,  blame,  love,  kisses,  tears  and  smiles." 

Wordsworth. 

"  I  HAVE  a  passion  for  the  name  of  Mary," 
says  the  great  bard.  How  many  hearts  have 
echoed  the  words !  The  interpretation  of  it  is 
bitterness,  but  'tis  music  to  many  an  ear  never- 
theless. Of  all  the  Marys  who  have  flourished 
in  this  busy  working-day  world  of  ours,  few 
could  rival  the  sweet  one  who  is  the  heroine  of 
our  tale.  I  will  not  compare  her  to  a  Peri,  an 
Houri,  nor  a  Sylph :  no — she  is  a  mere  woman, 
possessing  all  the  generous  impulses  and  warm 
feelings  of  her  sex.  Gifted  with  a  natural  capa- 
city for  excellence,  it  had  been  little  trouble  to 
engraft  good  principles  and  amiable  manners, 
where  the  soil  was  capable  of  yielding  flowers 
of  rare  beauty ;  and  Mary  Wilton  eminently 
realized  the  charming  description  of  a  woman 
which  I  have  adopted  as  a  motto  to  this  sketch. 
Behold  her  in  the  midst  of  her  family :  'tis  eve- 
ning, and  they  are  all  assembled  in  the  family 
sitting  room — that  dear  old  room,  with  its  social 
litter  of  toys,  work  and  books,  and  above  all  its 
happy  associations.  In  the  same  house  the  pa- 
rents had  dwelt  since  their  marriage ;  and  those 
walls  have  echoed  to  the  first  shout  of  childish 
merriment,  and  witnessed  the  first  attempt  at 
toddling  across  the  floor,  made  by  each  little  one 
in  succession.  What  fond  heart  could  bear  to 
have  those  "  old  accustomed  walls"  replaced  by 
even  the  lofly  dome  of  a  palace  1  Assuredly  not 
those  who  now  inhabit  them. 

The  father,  a  noble  looking  man,  just  beginning 
to  descend  into  the  vale  of  life,  is  seated  by  a 
table,  showing  a  portfolio  of  prints  to  two  bright- 
eyed  boys,  while  the  youngest,  a  fairy  girl,  sat  on 
his  knee,  and  listened  with  mock  gravity  to  the 
explanations  of  his  engravings  she  was  not  per- 
mitted to  touch.  Mary  was  near  a  window,  in- 
structing a  sister,  a  few  years  younger  than  her- 
self, in  the  mysteries  of  a  newly  invented  lace 
stich,  from  which  the  eldest  son,  a  youth  of  six- 
teen, was  momentarily  calling  her  attention,  to 
look  at  the  effect  of  some  trifling  chemical  experi- 
ments he  was  making  at  the  other  side  of  the 
room.  Indeed  she  had  small  chance  of  attending 
to  any  one  thing,  for  each  one  claimed  the  sym- 
pathy of  Mary,  in  all  that  was  found  interesting 
to  themselves.  The  mother  looked  on  her  happy 
and  united  family  with  an  affectionate  smile. 
She  was  installed  in  a  comfortable  chair,  plying 
her  needle  to  finish  some  article  of  apparel,  for 
she  was  a  genuine  Virginia  housewife ;  and  few 
I  believe  can  excel  my  fair  countrywomen  in  that 
department.  Let  those  who  have  been  welcomed 
by  the  elegant  hospitality  of  a  Southern  home 


bear  witness  to  the  justice  of  my  praise.  Order 
and  neatness  are  the  presiding  deities,  nor  are 
the  Graces  forgotten  in  the  active  duties  of  life. 

Mr.  Wilton  was  a  successful  merchant.  He 
had  not  accumulated  vast  wealth,  but  durihg  the 
twenty  years  that  Wilton  and  Wallace  had  trans- 
acted business,  they  had  acquired  a  handsome  in- 
dependence. Life,  to  Mary  Wilton  at  this  time, 
wore  a  fair  aspect.  Beloved  at  home,  courted 
abroad — dearly  prized  by  the  select  few  on  whom 
she  bestowed  her  friendship — betrothed  to  one 
approved  by  her  parents,  and  well  beloved  by 
herself — what  brighter  lot  could  a  benevolent 
fairy  have  predicted  at  her  birth  1 

George  Wallace,  the  son  of  her  father's  partner, 
had  wooed  and  won  the  gem  of  the  household, 
and  the  time  for  their  union  was  drawing  near. 
In  the  hour  of  sorrow,  we  may  look  for  a  brighter 
day — "the  sk)'-  darkens,  and  the  stars  appear;" 
but  alas !  the  waters  flow  smoothest  when  they 
are  near  the  torrent's  verge ;  when  the  sun  is 
brightest,  clouds  arise  and  sweep  over  the  hori- 
zon. Such  is  life;  and  had  not  such  been  the 
immutable  law  of  Nature,  my  tale  had  come  to  a 
close.  The  sunshine  of  prosperity  affords  few  of 
the  lights  and  shadows  on  which  the  pen  of  the 
story-teller  delights  to  dwell. 

"  Pome  secret  power  here  orders  all  thincs  po 
That  for  a  sunshine  day,  follows  an  a^e  of  wo." 

Thus  saith  the- poet  of  an  elder  day,  and  all  ages 
will  acknowledo;e  the  truth  of  his  lines. 


It  is  the  evening  before  the  bridal.  Within  are 
joyful  voices  and  many  tones  of  laughter :  the 
young  bridemaids  are  there,  looking  forward  to 
the  morrow  as  an  era  in  their  lives;  for  they 
will  each  wait  on  a  bride  for  the  first  time,  and 
they  are  playfully  drawing  lots  to  see  whose 
turn  it  will  next  be  to  become  a  bride  herself. 
The  parents  look  on  with  smiles,  a  little  grave, 
but  not  sad — for  they  do  not  lose  the  society  of 
their  beloved  child.  Her  house  is  the  next  one 
to  theirs,  and  the  two  families  will  still  be  almost 
as  one. 

The  lovers  are  without  in  the  moonlight,  and 
Wallace  is  gazing  on  the  downcast  eye  and  placid 
brow  of  his  betrothed.  I  shall  not  describe  hun. 
He  is  handsome  enough  to  sit  for  hi.?  portrait 
without  quarrelling  with  the  artist  for  making  too 
faithful  a  likeness;  and  he  is  worthy  of  the 
sweet  girl  that  stands  beside  him.  What  more 
need  be  said  ?  Many  thought  his  an  enviable  lot ; 
and  so  it  was,  if  the  love  of  a  pure-hearted  and 
affectionate  woman  be  valued  at  its  true  worth. 

"Oh  Mary,"  murmured  the  lover,  "I  some- 
times think  my  great  happiness  a  dream  too  bright 
to  last.  If  the  heaven  above  us  were  less  cloud- 
less, I  should  feel  more  assured  of  the  continuance 
of  our  present  felicity.  I  continually  ask  myself, 
'what   have  I  done  to  deserve    so   many  bless- 


ings 


1>  » 


"  You  have  done  your  duty,  dear  George,  in  all 
the  situations  in  which  you  have  hitherto  been 
placed,  and  surely  that  is  praise  which  few  deserve. 
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Can  you  not  be  grateful  to  Heaven  for  the  bless- 
in<Ts  bestowed  on  you,  without  questioning  the 
justice  of  Him  who  has  given  you  so  much  for 
which  to  thank  Him  1" 

"  And  most  fervently  do  I  thank  him,  Mary — 
but  most,  for  this  'last  best  gift,'  this  little  hand, 
and  the  heart  that  accompanies  it.  " 

At  that  moment  a  horseman  dashed  up  to  the 
gate — his  steed  was  covered  with  foam,  as  if  he 
had  ridden  fast  and  far.  Hastily  dismounting,  he 
desired  to  be  immediately  conducted  to  Mr. 
Wilton.  As  the  stranger  entered,  the  mirth  of 
the  party  was  hushed, — his  countenance  was  ha- 
rassed and  grave,  and  his  dress  bore  evidences  of 
hard  and  hasty  travel. 

"  Kirkman  !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Wilton,  as  he 
arose  and  advanced  toward  him.  "At  any  other 
time,  or  with  a  less  gloomy  brow,  I  should  say 
most  welcome,  but  now  I  fear  you  are  the  bearer 
of  evil  tidings — Is't  so  1 " 

"I  must  see  you  alone,  a  few  moments,  "  was 
the  brief  reply.  Mr.  Wilton  led  the  way  to  an- 
other apartment,  and  closing  the  door,  he  turned 
to  his  companion  and  said — 

"  The  worst  at  once,  Kirkman, — what  is  it  1  I 
hope  I  can  bear  misfortune  like  a  man." 

"  I  trust  in  God  you  may,  sir,"  said  the  clerk, 
solemnly  ;  "  for  it  is  fearful  news  I  bring  to  one 
with  such  a  family  as  yours,  dependent  on  him. 
Harlcy  is  gone  ! — absconded,  with  all  the  funds 
entrusted  to  him ." 

Mr.  Wilton  recoiled  before  the  shock  of  a 
calamity  so  unexpected,  for  the  words  of  Kirk- 
man announced  his  ruin.  At  one  blow,  his  well 
earned  independence  was  swept  away,  and  in  one 
brief  moment  all  the  consequences  that  must  flow 
from  such  a  calamity,  passed  in  review  before  him. 
There  are  few  who  know  not  what  a  volume  of 
bitter  thought — what  an  age  of  anguish  may  be 
compressed  in  a  brief  moment.  Kirkman  offered 
a  glass  of  water  in  silence,  and  he  presently  re- 
covered sufficiently  to  speak. 

"  I  always  thought  him  destitute  of  integrity, 
but  was  overruled  by  Mr.  Wallace — yet  J  should 
not  now  throw  that  reproach  on  him,  for  he  is  an 
equal  sufferer  with  myself" 

The  recollection  of  his  beloved  daughter,  and 
the  ruin  to  her  prospects,  again  overpowered  him, 
and  the  man  was  forgotten  in  the  father — he  bent 
his  head  on  his  clasped  hands  and  wept. 

"  Forgive  me,  my  friend,"  he  at  length  said ; 
"  but  I  am  quite  overcome  by  this  news.  It  de- 
stroys so  many  bright  visions — ruptures  so  many 
ties  which  have  grown  to  our  very  hearts — that — 
but  I  know  you  can  excuse  me.  Now,  tell  me  all, 
in  as  few  words  as  possible "?'' 

Kirkman  obeyed,  but  in  order  that  the  reader 
may  understand  the  whole  circumstances,  we 
must  inform  him  of  many  things  already  known 
to  Mr.  Wilton. 

Harley  was  a  distant  connexion  of  Mr.  Wal- 
lace, and  had  brought  from  his  native  home  letters 
of  high  commendation  to  him.  He  had  been  for 
some  years  a  confidential  clerk  in  the  house  of 
Wilton  &  Wallace,   warmly  confided  in   by  the 


latter  gentleman ;  but  his  cringing  manner,  and 
smooth  address  were  not  pleasing  to  Mr.  Wilton, 
and  it  was  not  without  considerable  opposition 
from  him,  that  Mr.  Wallace  eventually  succeeded 
in  establishing  a  branch  of  their  house  in  one  of 
the  neighboring  cities,  at  the  head  of  which  Har- 
ley was  placed.  For  several  years  the  business 
was  admirably  conducted,  and  Mr.  Wilton  began 
to  think  that  he  had  been  unjust  in  his  judgment 
— but  still  he  did  not  entirely  trust  him.  At 
length  an  opportunity  occured  for  investing  money 
in  real  estate  in  the  place  where  Harley  resided, 
which  was  considered  very  advantageous.  He 
wrote  and  urged  the  investment,  and  by  the  ad- 
vice of  Mr.  Wallace,  all  their  available  funds 
were  placed  at  his  disposal  for  that  purpose.  In 
the  meantime,  Harley  had  made  collections  to  a 
large  amount,  and  with  the  wealth  thus  obtained 
immediately  absconded.  On  discovering  his  flight, 
Kirkman,  the  clerk  in  the  establishment,  examined 
into  the  state  of  affairs,  and  found  that  by  allow- 
ing Harley  the  use  of  their  names  as  endorsers,  he 
had  rendered  the  house  of  Wilton  &  Wallace 
liable  for  debts  which  the  whole  of  iheir  united 
property  would  scarcely  liquidate. 

Such  was  the  news  brought  on  that  bridal  eve. 
Well  is  it  for  us  that  the  Book  of  Fate  is  sealed. 
The  mind  rises  to  wrestle  with  a  real  sorrow, 
which  is  often  paralyzed  by  a  threatened  one. 

The  narrative  of  Kirkman  was  scarcely  brought 
to  a  close,  when  a  low  knock  at  the  door  was 
heard,  and  the  voice  of  Mrs.  Wilton  petitioned 
for  admittance.  Kirkman  arose  and  opened  the 
door,  and  as  she  entered  he  glided  out  and  closed 
it  on  the  husband  and  wife. 

Mrs.  Wilton  looked  on  the  pale  and  agitated 
coimtcnance  of  her  husband,  and  exclaimed — 

"  Something  terrible  must  have  happened  !" 

"  Terrible,  indeed,  my  Anna;  but  you  who 
have  been  indeed  a  helpmate  to  me,  will  endeavor 
to  sustain  us  all  under  this  misfortune.  I  need 
consolation — and  where  shall  I  turn  to  it  but  to 
thy  true  heart,  and  strong  sense  of  right  1" 

And  he  was  right  to  confide  at  once  in  the 
partner  of  his  joys  and  sorrows.  He  spared  her 
many  hours  of  harrassing  doubt  and  anxious 
fears,  in  learning  at  once  the  whole  extent  of  the 
loss  which  must  eventually  be  made  known  to 
her.  For  one  instant  the  mother's  heart  fainted 
within  her,  as  she  thought  of  her  beloved  child- 
ren, thrown  upon  the  sympathies  of  a  selfish 
world — strussling  ajjainst  the  tide  of  misfortune 
which  was  about  to  overwhelm  their  tender  years. 
She  looked  upon  her  husband,  saw  the  manly 
frame  quivering  with  the  shock  it  had  sustained, 
the  blanched  lips  which  vainly  sought  to  form  a 
sentence  of  hope,  and  felt  the  necessity  of  exert- 
ing herself  In  that  hour  she  was  all  the  woman 
— the  self-sacrificing,  faithful  friend  —  hoping, 
trusting,  casting  her  reliance  upon  Him  who 
careth  for  us,  and  her  soft  accents  fell  on  his  car 
as  dew  upon  the  thirsting  flower. 

"  And  now  send  Wallace  to  me,"  said  Mr. 
Wilton,  sighing  heavily.  "  It  will  be  a  terrible 
blow  to  them,  poor  children.    Young  hearts  will 
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feel  it  keenly,  but  it  must  be  told — send  George 
here — Kirkman  has  gone  to  his  father — and  on 
you — you,  my  love,  must  devolve  the  painful  task 
of  telling  our  sweet  Mary — dear  creature,  that 
she  is !  It  breaks  my  heart  to  think  how  heavily 
this  must  fall  on  her." 

In  a  few  moments  Wallace  entered,  pale  as 
death,  for  he  had  stopped  Kirkman  on  the  portico, 
and  learned  enough  to  understand  the  whole 
truth.  He  wrung  the  hand  of  Mr.  Wilton  in 
silence,  but  presently  said  in  a  faltering  tone — 

"  This  is  dreadful  news,  Mr.  Wilton,  but  do 
not  be  cast  down  too  much.  It  may  not  be  so 
bad  as  we  suppose,  and  let  it  come  to  the  worst,  I 
am  young — your  son  is  growing  up — we  can  re- 
trieve all  by  our  united  exertions.  It  is  hard  at 
your  age,  and  with  your  ties,  but  we  must  never 
despair." 

"  Nor  do  I,  my  son,  for  such  I  may  in  truth 
call  you.  The  heaviest  part  of  this  blow  must 
fall  on  you  and  my  daughter,  and  that  is  what  at 
this  moment  grieves  me  most." 

"  Surely — surely,  sir,  you  will  not — you  cannot 
expect  that  we — that  our  marriage  must  be  broken 
off  by  this  V  asked  poor  George,  in  nearly  in- 
articulate tones. 

"Not  broken  off — oh,  no,  I  hope  not,  my  son — 
but  postponed  until  Providence  open  some  means 
of  future  support,  and  enable  me  to  release  my- 
self from  the  heavy  load  of  debt  which  that  mis- 
creant has  thrown  on  me." 

"  Oh,  sir — Mr.  Wilton  you  cannot  mean  this"? 
Our  union  so  near — Mary  so  sacredly  pledged  to 
me !  Give  her  to  me  now,  and  there  is  no  exer- 
tion I  cannot  make  for  her  sake.  Refuse  her,  and 
you  take  from  me  all  energy — all  hope.  My  dear 
sir — think — this  misfortune  is  bad  enough  without 
depriving  me  of  the  only  treasure  that  can  make 
it  endurable.^ 

"  I  know  it,  my  poor  boy,  and  feel  it  in  every 
nerve  of  my  heart,  but  prudence  must  be  consult- 
ed even  at  such  a  moment  as  this." 

"  Dear  sir,  forget  it  now.  I  can  toil — drudge — 
for  her  sake  I  can  do  any  thing.  Only  give  her  to 
me,  and  you  will  see  that  she  shall  never  want 
even  luxurj',  while  health  and  strength  are  grant- 
ed to  me." 

"  I  believe  you,  George — from  my  soul,  I  believe 

you,  but  you  have  other  duties — your  father  is  old 

— your  sister  is   helpless.     Remember  what  you 

owe  to  them,  my  son — but  here  comes  my  child — 

•  she  shall  decide  her  own  fate." 

A  gleam  of  hope  brightened  the  eye  of  the  lov- 
er. He  trusted  to  his  influence  over  his  betrothed. 
Mary  advanced,  with  faltering  steps,  to  her  father 
— his  arms  opened  to  receive  her,  and  she  was 
clasped  to  his  breast  in  silence. 

After  a  brief  pause,  the  lover  advanced,  and 
taking  her  hand,  said — 

"  Mary,  my  fate  rests  with  you.  Will  you  be- 
come my  bride  now,  and  with  me,  brave  the  storm 
that  threatens  usl  Oh,  Mary,  think  how  well  I 
love  you — how  deeply  I  dread  the  chances  that 
may  forever  separate  us,  if  you  do  not  nmv  con- 
sent to  become  mine."  * 


"  George,"  said  Mary,  in  tremulous  tones,  "that 
I  was  about  to  marry  you,  is  a  sufficient  proof  of 
my  affection  for  you.  Situated  as  I  now  am'  I 
will  even  say  that  I  love  you  with  a  strength  and 
fervor  that  will  never  abate.  Think  how  deep 
must  have  been  the  attachment  which  could  win 
me  from  such  a  home  as  mine — from  those  who 
are  so  justly  dear  to  me.  In  joy  I  would  have 
been  yours,  but  in  the  hour  of  sorrow  my  pre- 
sence is  most  needed  here.  My  father  would  feel 
the  privation  of  his  child's  society  with  tenfold 
regret — my  mother  would  sink  under  the  undivid- 
ed cares  that  would  fall  on  her.  No,  dear  George, 
we  have  both  higher  duties  to  perform.  Let  us 
not  neglect  them,  and  the  day  will  yet  come  when 
we  may  be  united  without  feeling  the  reproach  of 
having  forgotten  the  claims  of  others  in  our  eag- 
erness to  secure  our  own  happiness." 

"Oh,  Mary,  Mary!  I  dare  not  breath  a  word 
against  such  noble  resolution — yet,  forgive  me,  if 
I  cannot  feel  the  force  of  such  reasoning.  As  my 
wife,  you  will  be  no  less  the  daughter  of  your 
parents.  We  shall  continue  in  the  same  place ; 
you  can  remain  with  them — only  let  me  call  you 
mine ;  feel  that  death  alone  can  sever  us,  and  I 
am  content." 

"  If  there  were  any  assurance  that  we  should 
continue  to  dwell  in  the  same  place,  George — but 
there  is  not.  Broken  fortunes  must  be  retrieved. 
We  know  not  what  views  your  father  may  have 
for  you.  Should  fate  command  you  to  go  hence, 
I,  as  your  wife,  must  leave  my  parents  and  ac- 
company you.  This  I  would  cheerfully  do  under 
other  circumstances ;  but  now — oh,  George,  would 
it  not  be  cruel — unkind  to  the  best  of  parents? 
Decide  for  me — your  own  generous  heart  will  tell 
you  what  is  right  for  both  you  and  I." 

"Mary,  I  know  that  I  am  selfish  in  this,  and 
you  are  in  the  right,  but  if  you  knew — if  you  could 
dream  of  the  agony  I  feel  at  the  thought  which 
will  intrude — can  you  forgive  it,  dearest  1 — the 
heart  may  change,  Mary — you  are  so  beautiful, 
so  attractive,  that  you  will  be  sought  by  others 
more  favored  by  fortune  than  I  am,  and — I  shall 
be  forgotten,  or  remembered  with  the  calmness  of 
friendship.     The  very  thought  distracts  me." 

Mary  smiled  sadly. 

"  Oh,  George,  jou  cannot  then  trust  me'?  Every 
assurance  I  can  give,  you  shall  have.  So  assured 
do  I  feci  of  my  own  faith,  that  I  here,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  my  father,  offer  to  repeat  a  form  of  be- 
trothal, which,  in  my  estimation,  will  be  as  sacred 
as  the  legal  ceremony  which  will  hcarafter  unite 
us.  Come,  kneel  with  me  and  pledge  our  troth 
solemnly,  and  we  will  exchange  rings — yours 
shall  be  buried  with  me,  but  should  you  ever  de- 
sire to  be  free,  send  me  mine,  and  the  bond  is 
broken." 

"  George  assented,  and  they  repeated  a  cere- 
mony more  solemn  than  even  the  marriage  cere- 
mony. Mr.  Wilton  gave  them  his  blessing,  and 
with  a  sad  heart  Wallace  obeyed  a  summons  from 
his  father,  to  join  him  immediately. 

Such  was  the  close  of  a  day  which  had  dawned 
in  unclouded  splendor  on  that  happy  household, 
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but  the  darkness  of  the  night  found  them  wrapped 
in  a  deeper  gloom  than  itself. 

Yet  this  first  night  of  darkness  was  only  the 
bcginniniT  of  those  harrassing  troubles  which  filled 
the  following  wei-ks.  Claim  after  claim  came  in 
with  such  fearful  rapidity,  that  all  began  to  fear 
that  even  the  sacrifice  of  their  possessions  would 
not  suffice  to  extricate  them  from  the  bondage  of 
debt. 

Mr.  Wilton  scarcely  allowed  himself  time  for 
needful  repose ;  and  the  constant  wear  of  mind 
and  body  began  to  show  its  effect  upon  his  health, 
His  appetite  failed — he  became  alarmingly  nerv- 
ous, and  the  hair  which  a  few  weeks  before  was 
scarcely  mingled  with  grey,  was  now  as  white  as 
snow.  Ever}'  effort  was  made  by  those  around 
him  to  sustain  his  spirits  under  this  heavy  trial ; 
and  when  with  his  family,  he  tried  to  put  on  a 
show  of  his  former  cheerfulness ;  but  when  he 
looked  on  his  children — so  tenderly  reared — so 
soon  to  be  utterly  destitute,  his  heart  failed  him. 
He  was  too  far  advanced  in  years  to  begin  anew 
to  achieve  independence.  All  he  could  now  hope 
for,  was  to  struggle  on,  obtaining  by  his  exertions 
a  bare  support  for  his  family.  That  was  some- 
thing to  be  o-rateful  for :  but  how  different  a  fate 
had  he  looked  forward  to  for  the  objects  of  his 
tender  care. 

Then  came  the  sale  of  property.  The  dear  old 
home,  with  all  its  happy  associations,  was  to  pass 
into  the  hands  of  strangers.  Amid  all  these 
struggles  of  feeling,  Mary  rejoiced  that  she  had 
not  been  moved  by  the  prayers  of  her  lover ;  that 
she  was  still  in  her  usual  place  beside  the  house- 
hold hearth,  to  lighten  the  many  cares  of  her 
mother — and  even  to  chase  the  look  of  care  at 
times  from  the  brow  of  her  father.  He  called 
her  his  good  angel,  and  his  eye  often  followed  her 
light  form  as  it  flitted  about  on  some  errand  of 
love,  and  in  the  silence  of  his  spirit  he  would  in- 
voke blessings  on  her  head.  And  will  not  those 
blessings  yet  throw  sunshine  on  her  path,  when 
the  trials  through  which  she  is  doomed  to  pass, 
have  exhausted  their  bitternessl 


At  length  they  were  settled  in  their  new  abode. 
It  was  humble,  compared  with  the  spacious  one 
they  had  left,  but  it  wns  neat  and  comfortable.  It 
was  very  plainly  furnished ;  the  only  costly  article 
retained  was  Mary's  piano  and  the  fine  library. 
Mr.  Wilton  was  accustomed  to  listen  to  his 
daughter  in  the  calm  hour  of  twilight,  and  he 
could  not  bear  that  an  accomplishment  in  which 
she  excelled,  should  be  laid  aside.  The  library 
which  had  been  bequeathed  to  him  by  his  father, 
and  the  additions  made  to  it  by  himself,  were  pre- 
sented to  him  by  the  creditors — so  his  beloved 
books  accompanied  him  in  his  retirement. 

During  this  season  of  affliction,  the  lovers  daily 
met,  and  if  Wallace  sometimes  desponded,  the 
hopeful  spirit  of  his  betrothed  infused  new  vigor 
in  his  soul. 

The  situation  of  the  elder  Wallace  was  not  so 
trying  as  that  of  his  partner.  'Tis  true  that  all  he 
had  spent  his  life  in   accumulating  was   swept 


away  ;  but  his  family  was  small.  His  son  was 
fully  competent  to  conduct  business  on  his  own 
account,  and  his  daughter's  education  was  nearly 
completed.  Besides,  there  was  a  small  property 
which  had  belonged  to  Mrs.  Wallace,  which  was 
secured  to  her  children,  and  George  felt  thankful 
that  the  income  arising  from  it  would  secure  his 
father  and  sister  from  want.  He  had  obtained 
employment  as  a  clerk,  but  the  salary  was  barely 
sufficient  for  his  own  support,  and  he  began  to 
think  himself  selfish  in  not  voluntarily  releasing 
Mary  from  an  engagement  which  he  saw  no  pros- 
pect of  ever  fulfilling. 

When  his  spirits  were  sunk  to  their  lowest  level, 
an  offer  was  made  to  him  to  go  out  to  New 
Orleans,  as  head  clerk  in  a  large  establishment, 
with  a  prospect  of  being  taken  into  the  firm  at 
the  expiration  of  a  year.  He  communicated  it  to 
his  father,  who  eagerly  grasped  at  the  offer. 

'"Ah  yes,  my  boy,"  said  he,  "  Go  there  by  all 
means.  Break  with  this  pretty  little  betrothed  of 
yours,  and  you  may  gloriously  retrieve  your  for- 
tune by  marrying  a  rich  Creole." 

"Marry  any  other  than  Mary!"  exclaimed 
George;  " My  dear  father,  nothing  but  the  hope 
of  soon  being  in  such  circmnstances  as  will  enable 
me  to  claun  her,  would  ever  induce  me  to  brave 
-SO  unhealthy  a  climate  as  that  of  New  Orleans. 
With  her  love  as  a  talisman,  I  am  superstitious 
enough  to  believe  that  I  am  safe.  That  noble 
girl  is  worthy  of  the  brightest  fate  Heaven  can 
bestow,  and  angels  will  guard  those  who  are  dear 
to  her." 

"My  son,  you  are  right.  I  merely  spoke  thus 
to  try  you,  as  I  heard  you  mutter  something  the 
other  day  about  selfishness  in  claiming  her  plight- 
ed troth.  Render  yourself  worthy  to  present  to 
me  such  a  daughter  as  Mary  Wilton,  and  I  shall 
indeed  be  proud  of  my  son." 


Wallace  sought  Mary ;  and  the  severest  trial 
to  her  heart  was  now  to  come.  Though  in  sor- 
row they  had  not  been  separated,  but  he  was 
now  going  far  away,  among  strangers,  and  to 
a  climate  considered  fatal  to  a  more  northern  con- 
stitution. Such  fears  pressed  on  her  spirits  and 
they  failed  to  rebound  with  their  usual  elasticity. 

"  He  braves  all  this  for  my  sake,"  she  mentally 
said,  "  and  I  have  no  right  to  oppose  it — but 
should  he  die  !  Oh  God,  enable  me  still  to  put 
my  trust  in  thee  ! — to  feel  that  thy  guardian  spirit 
will  be  around  him  in  all  places  alike." 

And  her  trust  in  heaven  enabled  her  to  support 
even  the  bitterness  of  this  parting.  She  suffered — 
deeply  suffered — the  light  appeared  blotted  from 
her  existence — a  dark  veil  seemed  suddenly  to 
fall  over  her  prospects,  and  even  hope  failed  to 
whisper  of  a  happy  future ;  yet  she  shrank  not 
from  the  dail}'  and  hourly  duties  she  was  called 
upon  to  perform.  Indeed  all  the  happiness  she 
now  knew  was  centered  in  ministering  to  the 
comfort  of  those  around  her. 

As  the  summer  approached,  her  fears  grew 
darker — letters  breathing  of  hope  had  been  re- 
ceived from  Wallace;  they  gave  a  momentaiy 
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relief,  but  still  the  haunting  spectre  would  not  be 
laid.  The  declining  health  of  Mr.  Wilton  soon 
gave  another  cause  of  disquietude.  His  spirits 
appeared  completely  broken.  The  state  of  his 
mind  brought  on  attacks  of  paralysis,  from  which 
the  most  gloomy  fears  were  foreboded,  and  the 
fond  daughter  hovered  ever  around  hini,  antici- 
pating his  wants,  soothing  his  spirits,  and  using 
every  art  to  arouse  his  mind,  and  interest  him  in 
what  was  passing  around  him. 

One  bright  evening,  he  was  persuaded  by  Mary 
to  make  an  effort  to  reach  their  little  parlor,  that 
he  might  hear  some  new  music  she  had  been 
learning  to  play  for  him.  As  she  opened  the 
piano,  he  beckoned  her  to  him. 

"  Come  hither,  my  beloved  child,  and  sit  beside 
me  a  few  moments — there — there  on  that  low  seat, 
as  you  used  to  sit  in  childhood.  Your  cheek  is 
paler,  my  love,  than  it  used  to  be,  and  your  merry 
laugh  never  now  rings  out  as  it  once  did.  Ah, 
Mary,  it  made  my  heart  glad  to  hear  that  blithe 
laugh,  but  our  laughing  daj-s  are  over  now.  I 
was  too  happy — too  proud  of  you  all,  and  God 
has  punished  me.  I  did  not  live  forgetful  of  his 
laws  either.     I  taught  you  all  your  duty." 

"Ah,  yes,  dear  father,  you  taught  us  well.  We 
can  indeed  say  that  our  earthly  parent  taught  us 
to  look  to  our  Heavenly  Father  as  our  surest 
guide  in  happiness,  and  our  truest  friend  in  the 
dark  hours  of  life.     I  have  found  Him  so  indeed." 

"  And  much  need  have  ^-ou  had  of  that  faith, 
my  child ;  for  yours  have  been  hard  trials  for  one 
so  young  to  bear.  Mary,  I  thank  you  for  your 
steadiness  in  refusing  to  leave  your  parents. 
AVithout  you  wh^^t  would  have  become  of  us  all] 
In  your  future  life,  my  daughter,  remember  that 
your  father  blesses  you  for  what  you  have  been  to 
him — for  the  sacrifice  you  have  made  for  us — that 
he  knows  fully  how  to  appreciate  it ;  and  the  re- 
membrance of  this  blessing  will  fall  on  the  hard 
and  arid  path  Fate  may  have  in  store  for  you,  as 
dew  upon  the  parched  herbage." 

He  bent  down  and  kissed  from  her  check  the 
tears  which  his  words,  and  the  affectionate  so- 
lemnity of  his  manner,  had  caused  to  flow.  In 
after  years  how  did  Mary  prize  the  memory  of 
those  words  !  In  the  darkest  hours  of  her  life, 
how  sweetly  they  came  back  as  messengers  of 
hope  to  her,  who  believed  in  the  promise  given  to 
those  who  honor  their  father  and  mother. 

"  Sing  to  me,  my  darling,"  said  the  father. 
,'  Not  your  new  songs,  they  have  no  associations; 
sing  me  an  old  familiar  strain,  that  song  which  I 
once  so  loved  to  hear,  but  I  have  scarce  had  nerve 
enough  to  listen  to  it  of  late.  Sing  '  Oft  in  the 
stilly  night,'  if  it  will  not  too  severely  task  your 
feelings." 

Mary  obeyed;  and  as  the  soft  melancholy 
strain  fell  on  his  ear,  Mr.  Wilton  sank  back  in 
his  chair  and  closed  his  eyes.  -The  voice  of  the 
singer  was  low  and  tremulous,  for  the  memories 
of  the  past  were  too  intimately  entwined  with 
that  familiar  strain,  not  to  be  intensely  painful. 
As  she  concluded,  Mary  looked  around  at  her 
father;  he  sat  in  the  same  position,  and  thinking 


that  the  sound  of  the  music  might  be  soothincr  to 
him,  she  continued  to  play  some  plaintive  melo- 
dies, which  he  had  once  loved  to  hear.  An  hour 
passed  thus — the  moon  had  risen  and  was  shining 
brightly  into  the  room.  Her  younger  sister  en- 
tered, and  stole  with  noiseless  steps  toward  her. 

'See,"  she  whispered,  "I  have  been  in  our 
garden  and  found  some  early  flowers.  Father 
used  to  love  them.  I  brought  them  some  time 
since,  but  was  afraid  to  disturb  him.  I  have  been 
sitting  by  the  door  watching  him.  Don't  you 
think  he  sits  very  still]  and  his  face  looks  so 
very  white  with  the  moon  shining  down  on  it. 
Oh,  sister  Mary,  go  to  him." 

Mary  looked,  and  a  sudden  fear  seemed  to  chill 
her  into  stone.  She  arose  and  approached  him 
gently,  as  if  afraid  of  breaking  the  lightest  slum- 
ber that  ever  fell  on  human  eyes — his,  alas  !  were 
closed  forever!  The  hushed  spirit  seemed  hov- 
ering on  the  placid  lips,  for  on  them  rested  the 
soft  smile  with  which  he  had  last  looked  on  his 
beloved  child.  * 

His  sufferings  were  happily  ended :  but  it  was  a 
mournful  sight — that  widowed  mother  and  her 
orphan  children  bending  over  the  freshly  heaped 
earth  that  rested  on  the  breast  of  the  fondly  loved 
husband,  and  affectionate  father.  Again  did 
Mary  thank  heaven  that  she  had  remained  with 
him  to  the  last,  and  was  now  beside  her  mother, 
her  surest  support  in  this  season  of  bereavement 
and  desolation. 

It  is  one  of  the  bitterest  trials  to  those  who 
have  been  reared  in  all  the  refinement  and  inde- 
pendence of  wealth,  to  find  themselves  suddenly 
cast  upon  a  world  which  has  hitherto  presented 
to  them  its  sunniest  aspect,  only  to  withdraw  its 
warmth  when  most  needed.  The  Wiltons,  it  is 
true,  had  friends  who  were  ready  to  assist  them, 
but  many  among  their  most  trusted  ones,  made 
them  feel  their  fallen  fortunes  m  all  their  bitter- 
ness. 

Mrs.  Wilton  was  a  woman  of  too  much  energy 
and  independence  of  character  to  accept  favors 
which  she  saw  no  means  of  repaying ;  her  dauoh- 
terwas  highly  accomplished,  and  the  most  obvious 
means  of  assisting  in  the  support  of  their  family, 
was  to  take  a  few  pupils  far  enough  advanced  to 
desire  instruction  in  the  higher  branches  of  edu- 
cation. From  the  lips  of  their  beloved  sister,  the 
younger  members  of  the  family  also  received  their 
instruction,  and  many  a  lesson  of  love  toward 
each  other,  and  obedience  to  their  mother,  was 
impressed  on  their  young  hearts  bj-  the  affection- 
ate precepts  of  their  sweet  teacher. 

Mr.  W  allace  procured  a  situation  for  Harry  as 
clerk  in  a  store,  and  he  ulso  contributed  his  mite 
toward  the  general  stock.  Mrs.  Wilton  herself, 
was  an  accomplished  needle  woman,  and  no  false 
pride  withheld  her  from  using,  for  the  support  of 
her  family,  such  means  as  Providence  had  placed 
within  her  reach.  By  the  assiduous  exertions  of 
each  member  of  the  family,  want  was  kept  from 
their  door ;  time  softened  the  anguish  of  those 
bereaved  hearts,  but  the  memoiy  of  the  dead  was 
still  as  fondly  cherished,  as  in  the  first  days  of  their 
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mournincr.     Their  common  loss  seemed    but  to 
unite  them  more  closely — 

"  There  is  a  comfort  in  the  strength  of  love; 
'Twill  make  a  thing  endurahle,  which  else 
Would  overset  the  brain,  or  break  the  heart." 


Meanwhile  the  summer  passed  away,  bringing 
with  it  each  week  a  letter  from  Wallace.  The 
city  of  New  Orleans  was  uncommonly  healthy 
that  season,  and  he  had  escaped  sickness.  With 
what  a  thankful  heart  did  Mary  look  on  the  chang- 
ing leaves  of  Autumn,  and  reflect  that  for  many 
months  to  come  he  was  safe. 

The  only  incident  of  any  interest  to  Wallace, 
which  had  occurred  since  his  departure,  was  the 
return  of  his  sister  from  school,  and  within  a  few 
months  afterward,  her  marriage  to  a  wealthy 
southern  planter.  Her  father  accompanied  her  to 
her  new  home,  and  fixed  his  residence  in  the 
same  neighborhood.  A  few  months  afterward 
Wallace  wrote  in  high  spirits,  to  inform  Mary 
that  the  liberal  assistance  of  his  brother-in-law  had 
enabled  him  to  enter  the  firm  by  which  he  was 
employed,  as  a  partner  on  very  advantageous 
terms.     He  thus  concluded — 

"  And  now,  dearest  Mary,  I  see  before  me  a 
fair  prospect  of  being  soon  enabled  to  claim  you. 
Ah,  if  you  knew  with  what  transport  the  thought 
fills  my  heart,  I  might  go  on  and  tell  you  of  the 
many  rhapsodies  in  which  I  have  indulged,  but  I 
fear  they  might  elicit  a  smile  at  my  expense.  I 
wonder  if  any  heart  was  ever  so  utterly  devoted 
to  another  as  mine  is  to  youl  Why,  what  a 
ridiculous  fallacy  it  is  to  say  that  absence  con- 
quers love  !  It  seems  that  I  never  truly  loved  ; 
never  sufficiently  valued  you,  until  absence  had- 
tested  the  truth  of  my  affection.  At  every  hour 
of  the  day,  amid  the  busiest  employment,  the 
remembrance  of  your  sweet  face  comes  back  to 
me,  wearing  the  smile  of  affectionate  gladness 
which  first  fascinated  me.  Oh,  may  the  day  speed- 
ily arrive  when  that  smile  shall  be  the  sunlight  of 
my  home.  Two  years  more  of  successful  labor 
will  enable  me  to  return  to  the  beloved  spot  of  my 
nativity,  with  a  sufficient  capital  to  commence 
there  a  lucrative  business,  in  which  your  brother 
shall  be  a  sharer,  for  I  could  not  think  of  separa- 
ting such  a  daughter  as  you  are  from  her  mother. 
Her  afflictions  have  been  heavy  enough,  without 
having  that  crowning  one  added  to  them.  Still 
less  could  I  bear  to  expose  the  cherished  treasure 
of  my  heart,  to  the  chances  of  such  a  climate  as 
this.  This  fall,  business  carries  me  to  the  North, 
and  I  shall  take  dear  Norfolk  in  my  route.  I 
can  only  pay  you  a  flying  visit ;  but  my  spirit 
seems  already  on  the  wing ;  so  impatient  am  I  for 
the  time  to  arrive." 

Mary  wept  tears  of  happiness  over  this  letter, 
and  for  many,  many  months  wore  it  next  her 
heart.  How  slowly  those  summer  months  lagged. 
It  seemed  to  her  as  if  they  would  never  pass. — 
What  bright  and  happy  visions  once  more  filled 
that  loving  heart !  She  almost  forgot  to  fear  the 
climate ;  it  seemed  impossible  that  the  sanguine 


hopes  of  her  betrothed  should  be  quenched  by 
death. 

September  came,  and  the  trial  was  nearly  past — 
a  few  more  weeks  would  bring  him.  A  letter  arriv- 
ed written  amid  the  hurry  of  preparation — Wallace 
was  to  embark  on  the  following  day.  Then  fol- 
lowed weeks  of  intense  anxiety  and  expectation — 
still  he  came  not ;  and  her  fears  grew  the  darker, 
for  the  bright  hopes  which  had  preceded  them. 

The  papers  announced  the  presence  of  that 
fearful  scourge,  the  yellow  fever,  in  New  Orleans. 
The  vessel  on  which  Wallace  was  to  have  sailed, 
at  last  arrived  in  port.  It  brought  a  small  pack- 
age for  Mary,  containing  his  miniature,  and  a  few 
scarcely  legible  lines,  written  with  a  pencil  at  the 
moment  the  ship  was  starting.  His  partner  was 
extremely  ill  of  the  prevailing  epidemic.  He  was 
an  elderly  man,  without  family,  and  all  his  kind- 
ness to  Wallace  forbade  his  leaving  him  to  die 
alone.  Another  vessel  would  leave  in  a  week — 
by  that  time  the  case  would  be  decided,  and  he 
would  be  free  to  go. 

Well  has  suspense  been  called  "  that  twilight 
terror  of  the  soul."  Poor  Mary !  The  agony  of 
the  following  weeks  could  scarcely  have  been  re- 
paid by  years  of  happiness.  Her  resolution 
utterly  forsook  her — she  endeavored  to  take  an 
interest  in  her  usual  employments,  but  the  task 
was  more  than  she  could  accomplish.  Mechani- 
cally she  performed  her  usual  avocations,  and 
would  then  sit  for  hours  gazing  on  vacancy,  yet  so 
keenly  alive  to  every  sound,  that  a  strange  foot- 
step, or  the  sudden  opening  of  a  door,  would 
throw  her  into  the  most  violent  agitation. 

Each  evening  she  sought  her  father's  grave,  and 
leaning  over  the  humble  stone  that  marked  his 
place  of  rest,  endeavored  to  pour  out  her  stricken 
soul  in  prayer  to  Him  who  had  so  fearfully  tried 
it.  She  generally  returned  in  a  calmer  frame  of 
mind  from  these  visits,  and  her  mother  never  per- 
mitted the  children  to  interrupt  her  during  these 
lonely  struggles  of  feeling. 

One  evening  as  she  was  returning  home,  on 
looking  toward  the  river,  she  saw  that  a  vessel 
had  just  anchored  in  the  stream,  and  a  boat,  with 
a  gentleman  in  the  stern,  was  rowing  from  it.  A 
vague  hope  caused  her  cheek  to  flush.  It  might 
be  Wallace,  and  she  stood  riveted  to  the  spot. 
The  boat  touched  the  shore,  its  occupant  leaped 
on  land,  and  she  turned  away  with  a  shudder  as 
she  beheld  an  utter  stranger.  A  sudden  darkness 
appeared  to  fall  on  all  around  her,  an  awful  soul- 
stinging  presentiment  of  evil  pressed  on  her  heart. 
The  stranger  advanced  and  enquired  in  a  courteous 
tone,  "Can  you  inform  me  which  is  the  residence 
of  Mrs.  Wiltonl"  Mary  pointed  to  the  house, 
and  her  lips  moved,  but  they  refused  to  utter  a 
sound.  She  averted  her  eyes  from  the  messenger 
of  evil,  for  such  she  instinctively  knew  him  to  be. 
The  gentleman  bowed  and  passed  on. 

Mary  sought  a  green  nook  on  the  river's  bank, 
where  she  had  often  played  in  childhood,  and 
threw  herself  on  a  seat  formed  by  the  roots  of  an 
old  tree.  There,  unseen  by  earthly  eyes,  the 
darkest  hour  of  her  life  was  passed;  the  long 
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agony  was  over,  and  life's  last  hope  forever  ex- 
tinguished. How  long  she  remained  there  she 
knew  not — night  was  around  her,  when  she 
heard  the  voice  of  her  young  sister  calling  on  her 
name.  She  arose,  mechanically,  and  with  un- 
certain steps  advanced  toward  her.  The  child 
was  trembling  and  in  tears. 

"Oh,  sister  Mary,  we  have  been  looking  for 
you  so  long.  Mamma  is  very  much  frightened,  and 
there  is  a  strange  gentleman  at  our  house,  who 
looks  so  sad.  Mamma  bade  me  seek  you,  and  beg 
you  to  return  immediately. 

Mary  took  her  hand,  and  without  uttering  a 
word,  moved  toward  the  house.  As  she  entered, 
she  saw  her  mother  sitting  with  her  hankerchief 
pressed  to  her  eyes,  and  the  stranger  beside  a 
table,  on  which  lay  an  open  letter,  with  a  few 
illegible  words,  and  beside  them  her  own  ring — 
the  ring  she  had  exchanged  with  Wallace.  She 
stood  in  the  doorway  surveying  the  scene. 

"  Oh,  my  child !"  said  Mrs.  Wilton,  coming 
toward  her.  "  How  can  you  bear  this  dreadful 
blowl" 

"  Hush,  mother,  I  know  it  all.  I  have  known  it 
ever  since  the  messenger  first  came.  All  nature 
told  me.  The  sun  was  blotted  from  the  Heavens 
— the  winds  whispered  it — they  seemed  to  wail 
his  death  song.  This  is  his  last  letter,  and  my  own 
ring.  Why  did  they  not  bury  it  with  himi 
What  are  these  words!  Let  me  see — ah,  my 
eyes  are  dim — read  them  to  me,  motherl" 

The  mother  read  with  a  tremulous  voice,  the 
last  words  traced  by  the  hand  of  Wallace — 
"  May  God  for  ever  bless  you,  my  own  Mary — I 
am  too  ill  to  say  more." 

"  Bless  me  !"  repeated  the  poor  girl ;  "  Bless  me  ! 
so  my  father  said,  too,  but  I  cannot  deserve  bless- 
ings— they  fly  from  me."  Then  turning  with 
unnatural  calmness  to  the  stranger,  she  said, 
"  did  you  see  him  diel  Tell  me  all,  while  I  have 
reason  left  to  comprehend." 

With  deep  compassion,  Mr.  Leigh  informed 
her  that  Wallace  and  himself  had  made  arrange- 
ments to  embark  together,  but  the  fatigue  of  nurs- 
ing his  partner,  who  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the 
disease,  had  brought  a  violent  attack  on  Wal- 
lace. On  the  day  the  ship  sailed  he  was 
given  up  by  his  physicians.  With  the  last  effort 
of  expiring  nature,  he  had  traced  the  lines  ad- 
dressed to  Mary,  and  drawn  from  his  finger  the 
ring  she  had  given  him,  with  a  request  that  Leigh 
would  deliver  them  himself  He  was  forced  to 
leave  him — life  yet  lingered  when  he  bade  him 
adieu,  but  many  hours  could  not  have  passed  be- 
fore the  grim  tyrant  claimed  his  prey. 

A  long  shuddering  sigh  closed  his  narrative, 
and  her  mother  received  her  senseless  form  in  her 
arms.  The  over-wrought  mind  could  endure  no 
more.  A  long  and  terrible  illness  followed.  The 
heart  that  had  endured  so  much  seemed  as  if  it 
had  utterly  lost  its  early  elasticity,  and  the  frail 
form  was  sinking  beneath  the  sorrow  which  op- 
pressed her. 

Every  spot  around  her  was  linked  with  the 
past ;  and  change  of  scene  her  physician  believed 


the  only  chance  of  saving  her  life.  Alas !  how 
was  the  widowed  mother  to  obtain  thisi  Oh,  how 
steeped  in  bitterness  to  the  mother's  heart,  was  the 
poverty  that  denied  to  her  the  means  of  saving 
her  adored  child.  She  must  sit  beside  the  sick 
couch  of  her  treasured  one,  and  see  the  wan 
cheek  daily  grow  more  transparent,  when  the 
possession  of  a  small  portion  of  worldly  wealth 
would  have  restored  her.  That  Heaven  would 
grant  the  means  of  saving  her  beloved  Mary,  was 
her  constant  prayer,  and  when  least  expected,  her 
prayer  was  granted. 

Letters  were  received  from  Mr.  Wallace  inform- 
ing Mrs.  Wilton  that  he  had  heard  the  news  of 
his  son's  death  from  the  same  source  from  which 
she  derived  her  information.  Mr.  Leigh  had 
written  to  him  on  ship-board,  and  he  had  heard  of 
his  death  from  no  other  source.  After  lamenting 
the  death  of  his  son,  he  went  on  to  state,  that  a 
few  weeks  before,  he  had  been  urgently  requested 
to  visit  a  person  who  was  lying  at  the  point  of 
death  in  a  neighboring  town.  The  invalid  prov- 
ed to  be  Harley,  and  in  his  last  hours  he  made 
such  restitution  as  still  lay  in  his  power.  About 
fifty  thousand  dollars  of  the  embezzclled  property 
was  still  in  his  possession,  the  remainder  had  been 
squandered  in  reckless  dissipation.  Mr.  Wallace 
met  with  no  opposition  to  his  claims,  and  he  in- 
formed Mrs.  Wilton  that  the  portion  due  to  her 
had  been  placed  in  bank,  subject  to  her  order. 

No  time  was  lost  by  the  grateful  mother  in 
making  such  arrangemeuts  as  would  enable  her 
to  devote  herself  entirely  to  her  drooping  daugh- 
ter. The  younger  children  were  placed  at  a  good 
boarding-school.  Her  son  and  Anna  accompa- 
nied her.  They  embarked  for  Cuba,  as  the  ap- 
proaching winter  Mrs.  Wilton  feared  might  prove 
too  severe  for  the  invalid. 

But  one  incident  varied  the  monotony  of  the 
voyage,  and  that  one  was  of  a  melancholy  kind. 
There  was  a  gentleman  on  board  by  the  name  of 
Winton,  accompanied  by  a  daughter  dying  of 
consumption.  He  had  hoped  that  the  voyage 
might  prove  beneficial,  but  it  was  too  late :  the 
poor  girl  died  on  the  fifth  day  out,  and  her  father 
having  no  further  interest  in  proceeding,  hailed 
a  ship  homeward  bound,  and  returned  in  her  to 
the  home  he  had  so  recently  left. 

Mrs.  Wilton  thought  her  daughter's  health  al- 
ready benefitted,  and  began  to  hope  that  she 
might  be  restored  to  her  again.  Mary  made  every 
exertion  to  overcome  the  languor  of  sorrow.  She 
endeavored  to  resign  herself  to  the  lot  which  had 
been  awarded  her,  and  find  contentment  in  per- 
forming her  allotted  duties.  She  gradually  re- 
covered her  calmness.  A  touching  seriousness 
of  demeanor  told  that  the  spirit's  chords  had 
been  too  rudely  wrung  ever  again  to  yield  the 
mirthful  music  in  which  they  had  once  delighted. 
She  had  deep!y  sorrowed,  but  not  as  one  without 
hope.  She  looked  with  the  eye  of  faith  and  love 
to  that  Heaven  in  which  the  spirits  of  her  father 
and  lover  waited  to  welcome  her,  but  she  was  con- 
tent to  live.  Her  mother  needed  her,  and  to  her 
she  would  henceforth  devote  her  life. 
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But  the  trials  of  Mary  Wilton  were  not  yet 
ended.  Eighteen  months  had  been  passed  in  tra- 
vellino-  since  their  return  from  Cuba.  Fearful  of 
too  soon  returning  to  their  former  home,  Mrs. 
Wilton  had  spent  the  summer  months  in  making 
a  tour  through  the  Northern  States,  and  the  win- 
ter in  Boston.  They  there  met  Mr.  Leigh.  He 
had  not  returned  to  the  South  since  their  last 
niectino-.  Their  first  interview  was  extremely 
painful  to  Mary,  but  she  soon  overcame  this  emo- 
tion, and  took  pleasure  in  conversing  with  him 
as  one  who  formed  a  link  between  herself  and 
the  unforgotten  past.  She  looked  on  herself  as 
the  bride  of  the  dead.  Not  so  Leigh:  he  hoped 
to  rekindle  in  that  gentle  heart  an  atTection  that 
should  repay  her  for  the  sorrows  of  the  past. 
When  he  spoke  of  love,  she  listened  incredu- 
lously. 

"  Would  you  give  glowing  hopes  and  deep  af- 
fections for  dust  and  ashes'?"  she  asked.  "  I  can- 
not love  again.  Do  you  think  that  I  have  for- 
gotten, because  I  can  smile  and  seem  as  others 
seem  !  Look,"  and  she  drew  from  beside  her 
heart  the  miniature  of  Wallace,  and  continued  in 
a  faltering  voice, — "I  wear  this  image  ever  near 
ni}'  heart:  and  could  yoa  seethe  anguish  still  and 
deep,  with  which  I  bend  over  it  in  my  lonely 
hours, — could  you  see  the  tears  that  daily  bathe 
it,  you  would  not  ask  so  hopeless  a  thing  as  love 
from  a  heart  so  bitterly  bereaved.  Ah  no,  my 
buried  love" — 

"  There  is  one  voice  that  vvails  thee  yet 
One  heart  lliat  cannot  e'er  forget 

The  visions  that  liave  died  ; 

And  aye  thy  <"orni  is  Imried  there, 

A  doulit — an  aiiguis^h — a  despair." 

The  low  and  tremulous  tones  in  which  these 
lines  were  murmured,  the  gush  of  feeling  that 
seemed  to  breath  in  every  accent,  awed  him  into 
silence. 

So  wayward  is  human  nature,  that  the  very  diffi- 
culty of  winning  her  from  the  memory  of  her  first 
love  was  a  new  charm.  Leigh  pictured  to  himself 
the  pensive  brow  again  illuminated  with  smiles, 
the  soft  eyes  kindling  with  the  light  of  newly  awa- 
kened hope,  and  he  would  not  despair  of  win- 
ning her.  He  enlisted  her  mother  in  his  favor. 
Mary's  warm  affections,  her  sweetness  of  temper, 
peculiarly  fitted  her  for  domestic  life ;  and  the 
wife  of  one  who  could  appreciate  her  worth,  her 
mother  earnestly  desired  to  see  her. 

Poor  Mary  began  to  fear  that  her  trials  would 
never  end.  Leigh  would  take  no  refusal :  he 
would  wait  a  year;  and  if  at  the  end  of  that  time 
she  could  not  consent  to  marry  him,  he  would  urge 
her  no  further.  As  her  spirits  recovered  their 
usual  tone,  she  felt  a  strong  desire  to  return 
home,  that  she  mio-ht  acrain  see  the  children  ga- 
thered  beneath  the  maternal  roof. 

Their  own  house — their  early  home,  had  been 
repurchased,  and  furnished  as  nearly  as  possible  as 
in  their  happier  days,  and  to  that  they  were  to 
return. 

It  was  well  for  both  mother  and  daughter  that 
the  glad  voices   of    the  children   gave   some    di- 


version to  their  thoughts.  They  were  once  more 
at  home ;  but  what  sorrowful  changes  had  been 
made  in  their  httle  circle  !  What  a  tide  of  sweet 
and  bitter  memories  crowded  to  their  minds  as 
they  once  more  stood  beside  the  household 
hearth  !  The  children  were  eacrerlv  running 
through  the  house,  exploring  every  old  familiar 
nook — 

"  Oh,  sister  Mary !"  exclaimed  the  youngest 
girl,  bounding  into  the  room  with  a  pale  face; 
"you  do  not  know  how  I  was  frightened  just 
now  !  I  went  into  the  library,  and  found  the  win- 
dow next  to  the  garden  open,  and  a  man — no,  a 
gentleman,  was  standing  by  the  table.  I  ran  away 
as  quick  as  I  could.  Let 's  take  a  light,  and  see 
if  he  is  there  yet." 

With  a  throbbing  heart  Mary  walked  toward 
the  room.     No  one  was  there. 

"Where  did  he  stand,  Ellen  1'" 

"  There,  just  by  the  table,"  answered  the  child. 

It  was  the  very  spot  on  which  she  had  knelt 
with  her  lover  and  plighted  her  troth ;  and  a 
vague  terror  fell  upon  her — 

"Had  the  dead  returned  to  welcome  her  to 
her  former  home  1" 

Overcome  with  the  rush  of  recollections,  she 
hurried  from  the  room,  and  gave  orders  to  have 
the  window  closed.  She  presided  at  the  supper 
table,  saw  the  children  take  their  first  meal  in 
their  old  Jiome,  and  then  sent  each  happy  one 
off  with  a  kiss. 

Her  mother  was  sitting  in  her  old  corner,  re- 
calling other  days  with  Harry  and  Anna,  and 
Mary,  with  her  heart  full  of  the  past,  glided  into 
the  yard.  The  moon  was  shining  as  brightly  as 
on  that  evening  when  she  stood  beneath  the 
old  elm  tree,  listening  to  Wallace,  in  the  full  be- 
lief that  the  morrow  would  behold  her  his  bride. 
She  recalled  the  whole  scene — the  trusting  love, 
so  soon  followed  by  crushing  despair ;  and  tears 
nearly  blinded  her  as  she  slowly  advanced  to  the 
very  spot  on  which  she  stood  when  the  bearer  of 
the  fatal  news  dashed  up  to  the  gate.  As  she  ap- 
proached iia  the  clear  moonlight,  a  figure  sprang 
from  the  shadow  of  the  tree,  and  with  an  excla- 
mation half  of  horror,  half  of  hope,  rushed  to- 
ward her.  One  wild  shriek  rang  over  the  yard, 
and  the  intruder  received  her  fainting  form  in  his 
arms. 

"It  is — it  is  herself!"  he  exclaimed  in  broken 
tones — "  her  living,  breathing  form  !  Oh  Mary  ! 
Mary !  awake  to  life,  love,  happiness !"  and  his 
gushing  tears  fell  like  rain  over  her  features. 

Voices,  lights  approached,  but  he  heard  them 
not,  saw  them  not.  He  heeded  not  the  exclama- 
tions of  wonder  that  surrounded  him.  He  saw 
but  one  being — she  who  ajjpeared  as  by  a  miracle 
restored  to  him  from  the  deep  ocean  he  had  be- 
lieved her  grave.  Mary  at  length  unclosed  her 
eyes :  they  rested  on  the  features  she  had  long  be- 
lieved shrouded  in  the  tomb ;  and  she  felt  his 
encircling  arms  straining  her  to  his  breast.  The 
revulsion  of  feeling  was  too  great,  and  she  re- 
lapsed into  insensibility. 
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They  bore  her  to-the  house,  where  every  means 
was  used  to  restore  her,  and  from  her  death-like 
swoon  she  ao-ain  awoke  to  life  and  bUss  unut- 
terable. 

"  How  do  I  see  you  here  before  me,  when  I 
have  mourned  you  as  dcadl"  she  softly  enquired. 

"  And  I  might  make  the  same  enquiry  of  you," 
said  Wallace,  smiling.  "  There  has  been  a  sin- 
gular misconception,  which  has  inflicted  much 
mutual  suffering.  When  Leigh  left  me,  my  phy- 
sicians had  agreed  that  medical  skill  could  not 
save  me.  They  gave  up  the  case  as  hopeless ; 
but  my  faithful  servant  thought  that  so  loiig  as 
life  remained,  there  was  hope.  He  sought  out  an 
old  Creole  nurse,  who  was  very  celebrated,  and 
their  united  exertions  eventually  saved  my  life, 
though  I  was  for  months  in  such  a  state  of  weak- 
ness as  to  be  unable  to  make  the  slightest  exer- 
tion. 

So  soon  as  I  had  sufficiently  recovered,  I  asked 
for  pens  and  paper,  intending  to  write  to  you  and 
my  father.  The  servant  brought  them  wrapped 
in  the  newspaper  of  that  day — I  glanced  at  it  and 
the  first  paragraph  that  struck  my  eye  was  the  an- 
nouncement of  your  death."  Both  Mary  and  her 
mother  exclaimed — "How  could  that  be  possible  1 
How  was  it  announced  1  "As  nearly  as  I  can  re- 
collect in  the  following  words.  Died  on  board 
the  Barque  Emily  on  her  outward  voyage,  Miss 
Mary  Wilton." 

"  Oh,  mother,  I  now  understand  the  mistake — 
said  Mary — "  Do  you  not  remember  that  old  gen- 
tleman who  lost  his  daughter  1  A  mistake  of  one 
letter  in  the  name  has  been  the  cause  of  so  much 
sorrow." 

"  And  thus  it  was,"  Wallace  resumed,   "  I  wrote 
to  my  father  in  a  state  of  mind  bordering  on  mad-  I 
ness.     Poor  old  gentleman,  he  nearly  lost  his  wits  ; 
between  joy  that  I  was  not  dead,  and  the  fear  that  ; 
I  might  destroy  mj'self      He  came  to  me  himself, 
and  confirmed  the  news.     You  had  embarked  on 
the  same  ship,  seeking  a  return  of  health,  and  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  you  were  the  lady  whose 
death  was  announced.     I  will  not  dwell  on  my 
sufferings.     My  father  feared  the  loss  of  my  rea- 
son, and  he  never  left  me.     My  partner  died  as 
you  may  remember,  and  having  no  near  relations, 
made  me  his  heir.     I  had  wealth,  when  it  was  of 
little  value. 

Like  yourself,  I  have  been  a  wanderer  for  the 
last  two  years,  and  never  until  to-night  have  I  re- 
visited this  spot.  I  arrived  from  Europe  a  week 
since,  and  so  strong  a  desire  seized  me  to  visit  my 
native  town,  that  I  left  my  father  in  Philadelphia 
and  came  hither.  I  believe  that  Ellen  was  fright- 
ened at  seeing  me  in  the  library.  The  window 
was  open,  and  I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to 
enter.  I  had  no  idea  that  the  family  had  return- 
ed, but  supposed  her  a  stranger  or  I  should  have 
spoken.  The  same  feelings  drew  us  to  the  same 
spot,  my  Mary,  and  that  meeting  has  repaid  me 
for  all  my  sufferings.    "What  say  you,  dearest  1 " 

"  That  I  am  more  than  repaid.    Oh,  my  father  ! 


your  blessings  have  fallen  on  me  with  tenfold  hap- 
piness." 

The  long  tried  lovers  were  united  beneath  the 
happiest  auspices.  Leigh  attended  the  wedding, 
and  was  unselfish  enough  to  rejoice  in  their  felici- 
ty. In  a  few  years  the  smiles  of  the  pretty  Anna 
captivated  him  as  much  as  the  more  pensive  graces 
of  her  sister  had  formerly  done,  and  she  became 
his  bride. 
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IN     IMITATION    OF     THE     OLDER    ENGLISH   POETS. 
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I. 

I  LOVE — ah  !  all  too  well— a  maid, 

As  purely  chaste  as  winter's  snow  ; 
On  whose  fair  shrine  my  hopes  were  laid 

As  on  an  altar,  years  ago : 
VViih  fond  devotion,  pure  and  strong, 

To  her  Tve  giv'n  each  gentle  thought; 
I've  lov'd  her  well — I've  loved  her  long — 

Wliile  she — alas  !  she  loves  me  not ; 
Yet  still  "  I  love  my  love,"  and  I 
Will  love  her  ever,  till  I  die  ! 

II. 

And  yet,  because  I  love  my  love, 

As  well,  I  wot,  as  mortal  cau, 
Shall  therefore  I  myself  approve 

Unworthy  to  be  called  a  man  ? 
Sha'l  I,  forsooth,  still  how  me  down 

Before  the  now  forbidden  shr'ue. 
And  calmly  brook  the  chilling  frown. 

That  scorns  devotion  true  as  mine — 
Because  '■  I  love  my  love,"  and  1 
Must  love  her  ever,  till  I  die  ? 

III. 

?Jo  !  if  the  fervent  faith  of  years 

Responsive  passion  may  not  move, 
I  would  not  win,  by  sighs  and  tears, 

Her  pity,  where  I  sought  her  love  ! 
I  could  not  be  the  thing  to  kneel, 

To  fawn,  to  flatter  still,  and  sue, 
For  all  of  earthly  joy  or  weal. 

Beneath  yon  Heaven's  broad  arch  of  blue: 
Yet  well  "  I  love"my  love,"  and  I 
Will  love  her  ever,  till  I  die  ! 

But,  if  a  simple  tale  of  truth,— 

Of  honest  and  warm-hearted  love, 
With  every  fibre  wov'n,  from  youth 

May  not  suffice  her  heart  to  move 
I  will  not  seek  to  win  it  more — 

I  then  no  further  wooing  may — 
I  have  of  vows  no  other  store, 

Tlian  only  this— io  feel  and  say 
That  still  "  I  love  my  love,"  and  I 
Will  love  her  ever,  till  I  die  ! 
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LITERARY     JOURNAL     AND     MONTHLY     REVIEW 


MOKANNA. 

The  following  is  the  first  act  of  a  Drama, 
founded  upon  Moore's  "Veiled  Prophet  of 
Khorassan."  According  to  the  poem,  a  young 
Bokharan,  after  having  been  betrothed  to  a 
beautiful  maiden,  wandered  away,  in  pursuit  of 
military  renown.  Outworn  with  grieving  and 
watchincr  durincr  his  long  absence,  there  came 
to  her  suddenly  a  false  rumor  of  his  death,  and 
her  reason  partially  gave  way.  In  this  condition 
she  was  found  by  the  minions  of  the  Veiled  Pro- 
phet, and  persuaded  to  accompany  them  to  his 
palace  at  Meron.  She  trusted  that,  abiding  in 
his  presence,  she  would  soon  become  purified 
and  fitted  for  a  translation  from  earth  to  the 
abode  of  her  departed  lover.  The  fearful  effects 
of  this  illusion — the  meetinjr  of  the  youncr  war- 
rior,  Azim,  with  his  fallen  Zelica,  in  the  Pro- 
phet's garden, — the  Prophet's  overthrow,  and  the 
fate  of  the  lovers,  belong  to  the  succeeding  acts 
of  the  Drama.  The  first  act  has  relation  to  the 
discoveryjofthe  maiden,  on  the  shores  of  the  Amo, 
by  the  soldiers  of  Mokanna.  It  is  deemed  un- 
necessary to  give  the  names  of  all  the  persons 
represented  in  the  Drama.  In  the  first  act,  none 
but  Zelica,  Rahim,  one  of  Mokanna's  officers, 
and  a  band  of  soldiers  appear. 

0.  c. 

ACT  I. 

Scene  I. — A  Landscape  of  groves  and  gardens. 

[Enter  Rahim.     He  steps  falteringly,  and 
seems  loeary.] 

Rahim.    I  weary  of  these  far  and  wandering  waj's. 
This  life  of  endless  search.     True,  I  do  bear 
The  insignia  of  a  proud  and  high  employ — 
Soldier  and  servant  of  the  silver  veil. 
I  bear  from  the  fair  homes  of  many  a  land 
Their  brightest  and  their  best :  young  radiant  forms, 
Undimmed,  unstained  of  earth  :  ordained  to  shine 
For  a  brief  space  on  Murga's  palaced  shores, 
Till,  purified  in  the  great  prophet's  siuht, 
From  every  stain  of  earth,  like  faultless  flowers, 
Translated  to  the  homes  of  paradise  : 
There  shall  the  swiftly  circling  ages  smile 
Forever  on  their  bloom.    But  in  these  groves 
And  valleys  of  Bokhara,  green  and  old, 
My  lapsing  days  have  long  been  da5's  of  toil, 
My  toil  fruitionless— no  Eden-forms 
Meet  for  the  mansions  of  the  prophet  king 
On  all  these  plains  appear.     Beneath  the  cool 
And  waving  foliage  of  these  vines  and  boughs, 
I  fain  would  rest. 

[He  reclines  against  a  bank.  A  hrilliant 
bird  flits  slowly  across  the  stage.  Zelica  en- 
ters slowly.  She  icatclws  the  bird  intently, 
raising  her  hand  to  shade  her  eyes  as  it  re- 
cedes.] 

Zehca.  Gone,  gone— like  a  winged  thought. 

Thy  wings  are  starry  gold— thou  soarest  away 
Above  the  hills,  above  the  far  blue  mist 


Of  the  mountain  tops.    Thou  art  too  beautiful, 
Too  fair,  too  bright,  too  high  for  a  thing  of  earth. 
'Tis  sure  thou  art  a  strange,  undying  thing 
That  pointest  the  way  for  my  unsleeping  thought 
To  my  lost  Azira's  place  of  heavenly  rest. 
Perchance  in  pity  of  my  plaining  grief, 
His  gentle  spirit  comes  to  guard  and  guide, 
All  the  day  long,  my  lorn  and  weary  steps. 
'Tis  true,  'tis  true — oh  bliss  !  and  tbou  art  he — 
And  thou  wilt  soon  return.    Couldst  thou  but  know 
How  I  have  breathed  thy  unforgotten  name. 
And  called,  and  called  thee,  from  the  evening  still 
Until  the  break  of  morn,  thou  wouldst  return 
This  moment  brief;  thou  wouldst  indeed  return, 
And  never  leave  me  more. 

[Rahim  advances  as  if  in  doubt  and  wonder.] 

Raliim.  Do  I  not  dream  ? 

Have  I  used  murmuring  words  of  discontent 
In  this  most  crowning  moment  of  all  time  ? 
I  do  beseech  thee,  gentle  maiden,  turn  : 
If  mortal  name  thou  bearest,  then  gladly  turn. 
I  bear  thee  tidings  from  the  Son  of  Heaven. 

Zelica.   Away  !  thou  comest  not  from  that  shining 

land. 
Thy  robes  are  soiled  with  time's  decaying  dust; 
Thou  bearest  and  boldest  with  familiar  grasp 
The  weapon-symbol  of  an  earthly  strife. 
Thy  brow  is  worn  and  faded  from  the  touch 
Of  the  quick  sunbeams  and  the  changeful  winds. 
Thou  bearest  no  tidings,  for  thou  hast  not  seen 
The  gentlest  of  the  crowned  sons  of  heaven, 
My  long  lost  love.    He  would  have  twined  thy  brow 
For  this  thy  mission,  with  such  garlands  fair 
As  fondly  and  rejoicingly  he  wreathed 
In  brighter  days  on  mine.    He  would  have  taught  thee 
To  wear  the  semblance  or  the  smiles  he  wore 
In  our  last  parting  time,  when,  plumed  and  mailed, 
And  strong  in  love  and  hope,  he  went  away 
To  win  a  warrior's  name — while  I  remained 
Alone,  alone — 


Rahim. 


Who  might  that  warrior  he  ? 


Zelica.  Who  micht  he  be ! — Ah  !  said  I  not  that  thou 
Hadst  never  heard  the  music  of  his  voice  ? 
Hadst  never  seen  the  mansion  of  his  rest  1 
He  would  have  told  thee  all  his  desolate  doom — 
How  he  was  lured  away  from  love  and  me, 
By  false  and  beckoning  phantoms,  and  went  down 
On  glory's  field   to  the  cold  sleep  of  death — 
How,  day  by  day,  my  weeping  watch  %vas  kept, 
While  night-long  dreams  of  strangest,  fearfullest  things 
Precluded  rest,  until  they  said  my  thoughts 
Were  all  grown  shapeless,  and  my  brain  was  wild. 
But  I  grew  happier  then,  for  I  could  walk 
In  familiar  shades,  by  the  still  springs 
Of  moss-fringed  fountains,  where  the  plaintive  sounds 
Of  the  sweet  bulbul's  voice  fell  on  my  ear, 
As  it  had  fallen  so  oft  and  oft  before. 
And  when  the  light  of  dying  day  grew  dim, 
My  gentle  Azim  came.    It  was  no  false 
Bewildering  vision  of  my  restless  sleep, 
For  he  would  walk  beside  me  many  an  hour. 
With  the  same  snowy  brow  and  speaking  lip. 
But  soon  his  feet  grew  weary  of  the  green 
Inwoven  vesture  of  the  loveliest  lawn — 
Around  his  form,  the  falling  dews  grew  chill ; 
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I  called,  but  he  was  gone— gone  to  his  rest ; 

And  (rom  that  silent  land  he  came  no  more 

Until  this  very  morn.    Were  thy  words  true, 

All  this  thou  wouldst  have  known  ;  ay,  more  than  this; 

Thou  wouldst  have  known  that  he  did  pass  away, 

Even  now,  beyond  those  glimmering  mountain  tops, 

In  winged  shape. 

[Enter  a  band  o/"Rahim's  soldiers.  Zelica 
in  alarm  retires.  Rahim  and  the  soldiers  fol- 
loiv  her.'] 

Scene  II. — A  Forest. 
[Enter  Rahim  and  soldias.l 

Raliim.  Keep  back !  Must  1  again  command  ye  7 
Keep  hack,  and  bear  yourselves  less  boisterously.  Think 
ye  that  we  are  striving  in  pursuit  of  some  wild  robber, 
or  still  wilder  beast  ? 

First  Soldier.  We  did  but  Urge,  as  we  aie  used  to  do, 
the  performance  of  our  strict  and  pressing  duty  ;  and 
ivever,  till  this  hour,  has  the  impulse  of  our  zeal  received 
restraint  or  check.  We  are  all  soldiers  of  the  mighty 
prophet.  Canst  thou  give  answer  if  our  mission  fail  ? 
Thou  seest  yon  flying  maiden, — It  is  thy  duty,  as  'tis 
ours,  straight  to  convey  her  to  our  master's  presence.  If 
bat  au  instant  thou  wilt  give  us  way,  however  swift  her 
flight— 

Rahim.  Hold — bear  ye  back  !  Am  I  not  leader  here  ? 
chosen  of  Mokauna  to  control  your  search,  ?n',  in  my 
own  good  tune,  return  ye  to  his  hand  ?  Is  this  appoint- 
ment nothing  in  your  thought,  that  ye  thus  challenge  jny 
command  3  \ 

■Second  Soldier.  True— it  is  most  tme.  T1m>u  standest 
our  leader  by  the  prophet's  word  ;  and  to  obedience  we 
■are  bound  no  less  than  to  the  zeal  which  urges  this  pur- 
suit, as  the  performance  of  our  appointed  work.  Com. 
rades,  bear  back.     Think  of  the  maid  no  more. 

Jlahim..  I  tell  ye  that  your  headlong  zeal  is  blind. 
Would  ye  engrasp  the  lily's  fragile  bloom- work,  as  if 
't  were  massive  adamant  ?  Though  beautiful  as  an  im- 
mortal houri,  this  maiden  has  been  smitten  by  the  blight 
of  a  most  gloomy  sorrow,  whereby  her  senses  wander^ 
Constrain  her  with  rude  hands  to  do  our  master's  b'd- 
/iing,  and  the  frail  tissue  of  her  life  will  rend  and  perish. 
Mould  her  free  purpose  to  approve  our  mission,— we  shall 
receive  the  glad  welcome  of  the  prophet,  and  go  out  no 
more.  Ye  see  that  she  has  stayed  her  flight,  as  if  bewil- 
dered in  yon  grove.  Retrace  your  steps.  I  will  essay  to 
win  her  by  gentle  words. 

[Exeunt  soldiers.] 

I  fear  me  that  she  will  not  hear  persuasion:  her  spirit 
seems  imbued  with  wildest  phantasy. 

[Exit.] 

Scene  II. — .1  Grove. 

[Gardens  and,  dwellings  appear  in  the  dis- 
tance. Zelica  is  discovered,  sitting  dejectedly, 
with  a  lute  in  her  hands,  from  the  strings  of 
vhich  :hc  produces  a  few  slight  and  random 
sounds. 

Zelica.    No  more,  no  more.    Thy  sounds  are  nothing 
now. 
Henceforth  thy  strings  shall  sleep.    How  very  soon 
Shall  alt  things  sleep  !    'Tis  very  strange  to  think. 


Once  the  green  trees  had  music,  and  the  hills. 
And  vales,  and  waters,— all  is  over  now. 

[Enter  Rahim.] 

Again  dost  thou  appear  ?    What  evil  power 
Hath  sent  thee  to  profane  my  solitude  ? 
Away  !— Nay,  I  will  hear  thee  for  thy  hands 
Which  late  were  armed  for  ill,  bear  nothing  now 
But  peaceful  garlands. 

Rahim.  Maiden,  it  is  meet, 

Indeed,  that  thou  shouldest  hear  me,  for  my  mission 
Is  all  of  peace  and  joy.     In  bright  Merou 
Sits  an  enthroned  and  immortal  prophet. 
Around  him  lie  fair  ga'rdens,  rich  with  flowers. 
And  palaces  and  fountains.     All  are  thronged 
With  pure  and  heavenly  forms ;  the  virgin  dau^'hters 
Of  many  a  sun-bright  land,  in  mercy  mild 
By  Holy  Alia  called,  awliile  to  walk 
In  the  great  Prophet's  purifying  sight, 
Becoming  hour  by  hour  more  beautiful. 
More  like  the  immortal  and  unsinning  ones 
Who  wore  white  robes  in  Eden's  fadeless  bowers 
Before  the  worlds  were  made, — and  when  at  last 
Made  meet  for  the  translating  angel's  hand. 
Untouched  of  death,  swift  as  a  glance  of  time, 
Their  happy  feet  shall  pass  tlie  shadowy  gult% 
And  stand  on  Eden's  sho.e.    Wilt  thou  not  go  ? 
Mokanna  calls  thee  to  that  heavenly  life. 
Soon  Shalt  Ihou  be  a  bright  and  blessed  bride 
In  paradise. 

Zelica.  A  bride!   Dostthon  not  mock  me  T 

■Oh,  many  a  bright  one  in  tliat  land  of  light 
Will  pitie  for  Azim's  love — in  vain,  in  vain: 
He  will  be  mine  forever — mine  alone, 
For  the  glad  thought  I  thank  thee.     I  will  go 
Ami  watch  and  wait  l)efore  the  prophet's  siglit, 
Till  the  blest  time  of  my  deliverance  come. 
Jey  I  joy  will  soon  be  mine.    By  Azim's  side 
In  Eden  I  soon  shall  stand. 


Rahim. 


I  wait  to  lead  thee. 


Onward  thy  bright  path  lies. 

Zelica.  Away — away! 

1  shall  outspeed  thee  to  the  prophet's  throne. 


SONNET. 


Cxn  I  forget  thee  ?   Can  the  soul  forget 

Its  immortality?    Can  the  mind  unchain 
Those  mighty  links  which  are  so  (irmly  set 

Within  its  being,  and  he  free  again  ? 
Forget  that  once  in  happy  days  of  erst 

I  loved,  and  felt  love's  holy  seal — 
Holy,  for  pure — and  pure,  because  the  first 

And  noblest  boon  that  Heaven  doth  reveal  ? 
Forget !  ah  no  !  the  thought  itself  is  vain 

Where  once  we  love,  although  that  love  may  die, 
And  turn  to  hate,  or  silent  friendship  reign 

Instead,  yet  there  within  our  hearts  'twill  lie. 
Stern  record  of  the  past  recalled  by  memory. 
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THE  LAST  OF  THE  BUCCANEERS; 
A  YARN    OF  THE    EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

[Concluded  from  page  16.] 

Around  the  lake  spread  a  perfect  flower-wreath, 
which  served  to  perfume  air  and  water ;  while,  to 
one  fancifully  inclined,  the  high,  thickly  wooded 
hills  seemed  to  have  been  thrown  up  as  a  veil,  to 
hide  the  favorite  moods  of  the  lovely  Dame,  whom 
we  have  already  named,  from  the  ever  curious  eye 
of  a  peeping  world.  The  merry  birds,  with  praise, 
song  and  many  a  varied  note,  seemed  to  hail  this 
spot  as  sacred  to  Nature  alone. 

In  this  basin,  where  she  had  been  warped  for 
concealment,  lay  the  Guerrera ;  her  crew  impa- 
tiently awaiting  the  return  of  her  new  command- 
er. She  had  been  so  refitted  as  to  leave  no  trace 
of  battle  or  tempest,  and  the  delicate  shadows  of 
her  tall,  slender  spars,  and  her  thin,  black  rigging, 
lay  wavingly  on  the  gently  rippling  waters,  like 
the  scattered  threads  of  woman's  glossy  hair  when 
cast  adrift  in  a  blaze  of  sun-gleams.  Some  of  her 
crew  were  lolling  about  her  decks,  enjoying  the 
breeze  from  aloft,  or  reclining  beneath  the  fore- 
castle awning ;  others  were  on  shore,  wandering 
among  the  flowers  and  sparkling  rills,  that  bound- 
ed like  childhood's  sunniest  hours'adown  the  rocky 
hill  side ;  watching  the  flight  of  pretty  birds,  or 
the  playing  of  the  silver  streaked  trout,  that  side 
by  side  with  foamy  bubbles,  darted  to  and  fro  in 
the  waters. 

Upon  the  highest  peak   of  the  hill,  walked  a 
sentinel,  who  from  his  elevated  post  could  com- 
mand a  view  of  the  bay  and  surrounding  country. 
Two  persons  were  pacing  up  and  down  the 
quarter-deck  of  the  schooner,  engaged  in  earnest 
conversation.     The  elder,  who,  from  his  manner, 
seemed  to  be  in  temporary  command  of  the  craft, 
was   a  weather-beaten,  time-marked  man,  whose 
quick,  flashing  black  eye,  small  mouth,  compressed 
lips,    and   brow  contracted   with  a  ivind  of  ever- 
hiding  frown,  told  of  energy  and  resolution ;  had 
apparently  seen  luuch  hard  service,  judging  from 
many  a  scar  which  seamed  his  sun  bronzed  face. 
Though  his  appearance  was  rough  and  forbidding, 
there  was  a  something  in  him  which  gave  tokens 
of  honesty  and  confidence.     His  companion  was 
younger  by  some  years,  and  of  an  entirely  diff'er- 
ent   cast   of  countenance.     His   eye   was   small, 
grey,  and  ever  twinkling  up  and  down,  now  here, 
now  there,    continually  restless ;  in  short  one  of 
those  eyes  which  can  never  be  mirrored  in  another 
eye,    and    of  course    is  productive   of  suspicion 
wherever   you    meet    it.     His   thin  lips,   curved 
downward  when  they  closed,   betokened  courage 
and  firmness;  but  there  was  a  sneering,  forbidding 
manner  about  him,  which  would  cause  one  to  fear, 
if  not  to  dislike  him. 

The  elder  seemed  more  open  and  honest,  while 
the  younger,  in,  physiognomy  at  least,  would  have 
served  as  a  painter's  model  for  a  hkeness  of  Judas. 


"No,  Manuel,  it  must  not  be!"  said  the  elder, 
in  answer  to  a  proposal  made  by  the  other,  to 
sail  without  awaiting  the  return  of  Eduardo: 
"  His  father  formed  this  crew,  built  this  schooner, 
by  his  own  courage  sustained  and  brought  us 
through  many  a  hard  fought  battle,  and  not  a  week 
since,  when  he  cut  adrift  from  this  world,  left  the 
vessel  to  the  boy,  and  he  shall  have  and  command 
her.  What  fault  find  ye  with  hhni  True  he  is 
rather  merciful  and  milk-and-waterish  now,  but 
by-and-by  he  will  be  as  terrible  as  his  sire.  You 
cannot  say  that  he  is  cowardly,  especially  after 
you  bring  to  mind  the  aff'air  off  Cazadores." 

"  The  aff'air  off"  Cazadores !  Ha,  you  again 
throw  that  in  my  face,"  muttered  the  other  through 
his  grinding  teeth  ;  "  I  have  the  memory  of  that 
morning  rankling  in  my  heart  yet — but  the  time  is 
coming,  the  hour  is  drawing  nigh  when  the  me- 
mory of  that  scene  shall  be  drowned  in  blood. 
Aye,  you  do  well  to  remind  me  of  hmi,  the  blow 
yet  tingles  on  my  cheek,  but  he  shall  know  that 
a  true  Solano  forgives — never !  Let  him  look  to 
himself:  he  little  thinks  that  I  know  of  the  secret 
cave,  that  I  have  traced  him  to  the  nest  where  lies 
his  dove  of  beauty.  He  has  won  her,  true ;  but 
if  I  live,  he  has  a  dear  price  to  pay  for  his  prize." 

"Pshaw!  there  are  more  wenches  than  her, 
boy,"  rejoined  the  elder.  "You  had  better  give  up 
all  thought  of  her,  she's  meet  for  your  master,  go 
look  for  as  fair  and  more  willing  than  she,  you'll 
not  seek  in  vain,  and  for  him — " 

"What!"  interrupted  the  fiery  youngster; 
"  You,  one  of  the  'bloody  hearts,'  preach  to  me, 
forgetfulness  of  damning  insultl  Tell  mc  to  give 
over  the  chase  of  her  who  scorned  my  love,  and 
hmi  who  snatched  her  from  my  grasp,  when  she 
was  mine  by  all  our  rights'?  No !  that  girl  is 
mine.  I  first  saw  her,  as  I  stood  on  the  look-out, 
I  first  claimed  her,  and  were  it  not  for  that  faint- 
hearted recreant,  she  would  now  be  mine,  or  else 
under  the  blue  water,  looking  for  the  mermaids  in 
their  shell-built  homes.  She  loves  him — scorns  me. 
It  is  well !  very   well !     I'll  'bide  my  time.     I'll 


learn  her  yet  to  kneel  at  my  bidding,  to  lick  the 
dust  at  my  feet,  to  pray  for  my  smile.  She  yet 
shall  learn  to  prize  my  favors !  Pablo,  determine 
at  once,  I'll  wait  no  longer  ;  either  make  up  your 
mind  to  take  the  schooner  out  upon  a  cruise,  or  / 
will.  He  cannot  sway  the  crew  if  we  are  once 
underweigh ;  come,  old  boy,  which  shall  it  be,  you, 
ox  11" 

"Neither,  Manuel;  you,  I,  and  all  of  us,  swore 
by  the  bloody  flag,  that  we  would  obey  and  sup- 
port Mm,  even  as  we  had  obeyed  his  father's  will ; 
I'll  not  turn  traitor  to  him!  I'll  not  break  my  oath!" 

"  Then  go  to  the ,  I  icill!  and  you  Don 

Pablo  you  may  look  out  for — but  what  is  that  1 
there's  something  in  sight,  the  signal  is  flying,  the 
look-out  is  coming  in,  there's  something  in  the 
wind  or  that  fellow  would  not  leave  the  hill." 
There  was  evidently  something  wrong.  The  sen- 
tinal  had  set  the  alarm  signal,  and  was  bounding 
down  the  hill-side  toward  the'  vessel.  In  a  mo- 
ment he  gained  the  shore  and  springing  into  a 
boat  reached  the  vessel.    His  errand  was  soon 
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told.  The  lurking  place  of  the  pirates  was 
discovered.  A  large  fleet  of  armed  boats  were 
even  now  entering  the  pass.  At  once  the  crew 
were  summoned  on  board,  and  active  preparations 
made  for  defence,  for  from  this  spot  there  was  no 
retreat  for  the  schooner,  except  by  sea,  and  the 
assailants  approached  from  that  direction.  A  few 
moments  of  intense  anxiety  were  passed,  and  then 
the  foremost  of  the  boats  came  out  from  beneath 
the  mangroves  in  the  entrance,  followed  quickly 
by  the  rest. 

On  board  the  vessel,  the  crew  had  been  busy ; 
the  boarding  nettings  were  triced  up,  the  guns 
double  shotted  with  grape  and  cannister,  and  all 
was  prepared  for  the  conflict.  Again  the  serpent- 
tongued  steamers  and  the  broad  red  flag  waved 
high  in  the  air,  while  a  dead  silence  reigned  on 
the  deck  beneath ;  the  silence  which  ever 
presages  a  storm.  The  boats  bore  Spain's  royal 
standard,  which  with  its  folds  of  red  and  gold 
waved  heavily  over  the  quiet  lake. 

So  far  as  numbers  were  concerned,  the  bucca- 
neers were  in  a  desperate  situation.     Their  foes 
numbered  more  than  treble  their  own  force,  but 
yet  there  was  hope,  as  the  assailants  fought  not 
for  life  so  much  as  for  their  King  and  his  bidding. 
After  the  boats  had  all  cleared  the  pass,  they 
formed  into  two  columns,  one  of  which  headed 
for  the  bows,  the  other  for  the  stern  of  the  schoon- 
er.    With  loud   cheers,  which  echoed  strangely 
over  the  lake  and  through  the  hills,  the  boats  dash- 
ed for  the  vessel.     An  instant  of  rapid  rowing,  an 
instant  of  alaiost  unbroken  silence,  and  then  thick 
as  flakes  in  a  snow-storm  flew  shot  and  splinters 
among    the  boats.     Some  were  at  once  shattered 
and  their  crews  left  struggling  in  the  water,  but 
there  was  no  time  for  the  vessel's  gun's  to  be  re- 
loaded, the  foe  were  alongside.     One  short  mo- 
ment of  desperate  effort,  in  which  man  after  man 
who  had  gained  the  bulwarks  was  hurled  backward, 
dead  into  a  watery  grave,  and  then  the  decks  were 
gained,    though    but   a   scanty  space  was   made. 
Bravely  did  the  pirates  hold  their  own ;  step  by 
step,  only  did  they  give  and  that  was  measured  by 
death.     Surrounded  and  almost  hidden  from  day- 
light by  the  number  of  their  foes,  they  fought  on, 
not  for  life,  but  for  its  value,  revenge.     All  but  a 
few  had  fallen  :  among  these,  foremost  stood  Pablo 
and  Manuel,  both  covered  with  wounds,  yet  each 
silent  and  firm,  giving  and  parrying  blow  for  blow 
as  if  yet  confident  of  victory.     It  was  an  awful 
sight.     No  shouting,  no  cries  of  pain  or  shrieks 
of  agony ;  nought  but  the  clash  of  steel  against 
steel,  and  pistol  shot  were  heard.     At  tunes  the 
gnashing  of  teeth  and  panting  breath  of  the  com- 
batants could  be  plainly  distinguished.     The  ser- 
ried circle  kept  slowly  shrinking  and  narrowing 
down,  until  a  fresh  arrival  of  boats  with   their 
united   crews  dashed   on  board.     Then— as  the 
snow-flake  melts  before  a  drunkard's  breath  so  pass- 
ed away  the  last  of  the  buccaneers.     No — not  the 
last,  for  one  struggles  still,  it  is  Manuel;  a  thous- 
and wounds  pour  from  their  gaping  mouth  his  life 
blood,  a  thousand  points  are  aimed  at  his  heart, 
when  he  cries — "Hold!     Save  me — our  Captain 


— a  secret  cave."  The  weapons  were  stayed,  an 
ofiicer  sprang  forward,  it  was  the  commander  of 
the  victorious  force. 

The  wounded  pirate  gazed  at  him  for  a  moment, 
and  then  his  eye  lighted  up  with  increased  fire. 
He  muttered  to  himself,  "  it  must  be  her — ^the 
likeness  is  strange  !  oh !  I  have  it  now — revenge 
— revenge  !  thou  art  mine  at  last !  "  and  then  rais- 
ing himself  to  his  feet,  he  spoke  to  the  oflScer. 
Dost  thou  command  His  Catholic  Majesty's  forces 
liere  1 " 

"  Yes,  fellow,  but  what  said  you  of  your  leaderl 
speak,  or  your  death  has  been  but  stayed  for  a 
paltry  moment."  "  Another  question  first,  noble 
captain  ;  hast  thou  not  a  sister  '\  " 

A  look  of  indescribable  anguish  swept  over  the 
young  officer's  face,  as  he  responded — "  I  had  one 
once,  now  she  rests  in  heaven.  She  was  lost  at 
sea." 

"  She  rests  not  in  heaven,  without  heaven  is  in 
a  pirate's  cave,  and  the  attendant  angels  are  pirate's 
paramours !  " 

"What  1  "  gasped  the  officer,  "  my  own  Sebe- 
rina  yet  living  1     False  !   false  ! 

"I  saw  her  sink  beneath  the  gurgling  waters  on 
that  dreadful  night,  when  the  Polacca  was  lost, 
even  in  sight  of  our  happy  home  on  the  heights 
of  Cazadores.  I  saw  her  sink,  and  cursed  my 
fate  that  I  too  could  not  die,  but  on  a  single  mast 
I  was  swept  on  shore.  Thou  liest,  dog !  she  lives 
not." 

"  I  tell  but  that  which  is  true  as  heaven ;  she 
was  saved.  We  picked  her  up  at  sea  upon  a 
slender  raft  of  spars  and  now  she  is  the  chosen  of 
our  Captain's  Harem.  I  know  her,  for  she  is  your 
counterpart.  She  looks  a  twin  being  with  your- 
self" 

She  was — oh,  God  of  Heaven  !  would  that  she 
had  sunk  beneath  the  whirling  wave,  rather  than 
have  lived  to  float  upon  this  gulf  of  infamy!" — 
groaned  the  young  oflScer,  and  then  with  maniac- 
like energy  he  shouted  "man  the  boats!  you  say  you 
know  of  a  secret  cave  where  rests  the  captain  of 
your  craft,  where  she  my — lead  on!  lead  on!  and  life 
with  gold  enough  to  make  it  a  curse,  shall  be  yours! 
Away  !  and  guide  me  true." 

The  boats  pushed  from  the  schooner's  side  and 
swiftly  rowed  on  up  the  Camina.  One  lingered 
later  than  the  rest,  and  when  she  turned  away 
from  the  bank,  alilack  cloud  arose  from  her  decks 
— she  was  on  fire.  Ere  the  boats  were  out  of 
sight  an  explosion  that  shook  the  very  hills  was 
heard,  and  then  the  lake  was  still  and  quiet  as  be- 
fore ;  nought  but  a  few  blackened  spars  specking 
its  bright  bosom.  Gone  forever  was  the  Guer- 
rera,  the  beautiful,  the  swift-flying,  oaken  home  of 
the  rowing  buccaneers. 

CHAPTER  V. 

They  were  sleeping — the  father,  mother  and 
child,  all  claspeJ  in  one  embrace,  all  smiling,  per- 
chance over  dreams  of  their  own  happiness.  The 
moon  looked  in  through  the  vines  which  clustered 
over  the  entrance  of  the  cave,  casting  a  clear,  cold 
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lii'ht  upon  the  up-turned  faces  of  the  sleepere; 
while  the  thickly  woven  vines,  as  if  jealous  of  the 
moon's  raj's,  threw  flickering,  net-like  shadows 
over  the  scene,  as  the  gentle  zephyr  moved  them 
slowly  to  and  fro. 

Seberina,  was  even  beautiful :  beautiful  when 
her  large  dark  eyes  sparkled  with  her  heart's  true 
feeling;  beautiful  when  her  red  lips  opening 
showed  the  pearls  within,  and  gave  birth  to  gen- 
tle words,  which  would  come  like  the  soft  sounds 
of  flute-music,  as  it  floateth  from  afar  over  still 
waters ;  but  now  in  her  calm  sleep,  she  looked 
like  heaven's  brightest  angel  in  a  swoon.  One  of 
her  rounded  arms  pillowed  the  head  of  her  sleep- 
ing husband,  his  jetty  hair  in  clustering  curls  em- 
bracing it,  as  if  to  clasp  it  in  its  silken  bands. 
Her  other  arm  encircled  her  infant,  which  like  a 
lily  afloat  on  a  gentle  lake  whitened  by  moon-light, 
lay  sleeping  on  her  bosom,  rising  and  sinking  with 
her  gentle  breathings.  It  was  a  beautiful  sight, 
one  o'^er  which  the  poet  and  the  painter  might 
luxuriate.  But,  ha ! — a  shadow  darkens  the  en- 
trance—another and  another — it  is  the  traitor 
Manuel  and  the  party  which  he  has  guided  to  the 
cave.  With  her  brother  at  their  head,  they  steal- 
thily enter,  and  approach  the  sleepers.  Half  awed 
by  the  pure  beauty  of  the  scene,  they  looked,  and 
broke  not  the  silence.  Even  the  traitor  trembled, 
his  eye-lashes  drooped  and  hid  the  hellish  fire 
within,  a  stranger  blush  found  a  frozen  home  on 
his  swarthy  cheek.  "Back!  all  of  ye,  back!" 
whispered  the  young  oflScer,  motioning  his  party 
toward  the  shadowed  walls— "back  into  the 
gloom  take  yon  traitor,  I  would  test  my  only  sis- 
ter ere  I  slay  Ur  and  Mm.  She  must  be  innocent. 
Guilt  never  thickened  the  veins  of  a  Marin,  and 
it  cannot  be  that  she,  our  sainted  mother's  second- 
being,  could  be  the  first  to  bring  ruin  on  our  fame." 
He  approached  her  side  and  kneeling,  whispered 
his  own  name  in  her  ears.  As  he  did  so,  a  smile 
played  upon  her  features,  and  she  murmured, 
even  in  her  dreams,  his  name  linked  with  those 
most  dear  to  her.  "Enrico — my  dear  Enrico, 
lost — but  in  heaven  with  my  husband  and  my 
Car" — "Her  husband!  did  she  say  husband!  mut- 
tered the  brother,  and  as  he  sjioke  he  raised  him- 
self and  gazed  upon  the  sleeping  man — long  and 
earnestly  he  looked,  and  then  again  breathed  forth 
his  thoughts.  "It  cannot  be  that  he  who  thus 
sleeps  calmly  by  the  side  of  youth  and  innocence, 
is  criminal.  He  cannot  be  the  pirate  chief  whose 
name,  the  watchword  of  terror,  is  blackened  with 
murder's  foule.st  stain;  every  feature  is  marked  with 
the  unerring  stamp  of  nature's  honest  nobility. 
And  she  called  him  husband!  O,  I  knew  it — neither 
she,  nor  one  of  our  proud  race  would  stoop  to  be  a 
monarch's  leman.  I  will  not  slay  them  as  they 
sleep;  fair  and  open  trial  shall  be  theirs,  and  if  yon 
traitor's  tongue  has  played  me  false — he'll  curse 
the  hour  which  saw  him  enter  on  a  life  doomed  to 
end  in  hellish  agony — ha!  Seberina!  my  sister,  a- 
wake!" 

She  started  at  the  well  known  tones — she  open- 
ed her  dark  eyes— one  quick  glance— one  piercing 
shriek  of  mingled  joy  and  v/oe,   and  she  sank 


senseless  in  her  brother's  arms,  'Aroused  by  that 
cry.  quicker  than  the  ragged  lightning  leaps  from 
its  bed  in  the  storm  cloud,  Eduardo  sprang  to  his 
feet — 'and  as  he  roSe,  his  sabre  waved  in  the  air, 
but  it  Was  too  late,  he  was  seized,  disarmed,  and 
pinioned.  One  glance  told  him  all;  there  stood 
the  traitor  Manuel,  his  eyes  gleaming  with  the  in- 
fernal joy-light  of  satisfied  hate.  A  withering 
sneer  sat  upon  his  lips,  as  he  looked  toward  the 
senseless  wife,  whom  her  brother  was  endeavour- 
ing to  recover,  and  shouted,  ha,  Don  Eduardo! 
now  is  my  time,  noble  Captain !  We  are  pirates, 
the  sole  survivors  of  the  Guerrera — and  yon  lies 
a  pirate'' s  leman  in  that  noble  Spaniard's  arms. 
Now  is  she  yours?  mine?  or  am  I  revenged  1 
And  you  bastard  son  of  thy  mis" — have  you  ever 
seen  the  tall  oak  bowing,  writhing  and  groaning 
in  the  strong  arms  of  the  whirling  hurricane,  at 
last  from  the  firm,  rock-belinked  earth  leap 
madly  to  its  last  resting  place,  casting  in  its  fall 
ruin  and  burial  upon  all  beneath  it  % — so  for  one 
instant  Eduardo  swayed  to  and  fro  in  the  strong 
arms  of  his  captors,  as  his  ear  burned  with  the 
maddening  taunts;  the  next — they  were  hurled 
from  him,  and  with  one  tiger-like  leap  he  alighted 
beside  the  dastard  traitor,  and  as  his  feet  touched 
the  rock,  his  hand  clenched  the  villain's  throat. 
Manuel  grew  black  in  the  face,  blood  spouted 
from  his  eyes,  nostrils  and  mouth — his  limbs  trem- 
bled— an  instant  more,  Eduardo's  hand  relaxed  its 
grasp — the  traitor  was  dead.  Then  his  wrath 
was  past,  he  turned  submissively,  even  meekly  to 
his  captors,  but  looked  only  on  his  wife  and  child. 
Seberina  was  recovering  from  her  swoon.  The 
infant  half  enveloped  in  the  silken  folds  of  the 
couch,  looked  with  a  wondering,  bufnot  afi"right- 
ed  eye,  on  the  glittering  throng  of  armed  men. 
As  strength  and  recollection  came  to  the  mother's 
mind,  aided  by  her  brother,  she  arose  to  her  feet 
and  looked  around.  Her  eye  first  met  the  livid 
coi-pse  of  the  traitor.  Shudderingly  she  turned 
away,  and  then  she  saw  her  husband.  Glancing 
upon  his  bounden  hands  she  comprehended  all — 
"Tear  those  manacles  from  my  husband's  arms  En- 
rico !  he  is  innocent,  as  yon  babe,  of  crime — tear 
the  slavish  symbols  from  his  noble  form !  As 
free  from  guilt  as  thou,  and  fitting  to  be  the  hus- 
band of  the  last  woman  of  thy  race — oh !  my 
brother  release  him — save  him" — cried  the  fond 
wife  as  she  sunk  to  the  earth  stifled  with  tears  and 
sobs — oh !  save  the  father  of  thy  sister's  child !  my 
God-given  husband  !"  '•'  Be  catm,  my  sister,  my 
duty  must  be  done,  all  must  be  investigated ;  he 
must  meet  the  governor  and  then  if  he  be  guilt- 
less, he  shall  still  be  thine.  Don  Rodrigo  is  just, 
I  have  his  favor — fear  not — he  will  go  free  if  guilt- 
less— and  if  not " — "oh  whaf?"  shrieked  the  poor 
girl — her  brother  bent  his  head  to  her  ear — she 
rose  with  a  sweet,  sad  smile  of  satisfaction  on  her 
heavenly  face. 

******** 

In  Florida  on  the  banks  of  St.  Augustine  Bay, 
a  few  miles  only  from  the  city  stands  a  neatly 
beautiful  cottaore,  embedded  in  the  centre  of  a 
grove  of  orange,  lime  and  palmetto  trees.    Situa- 
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ted  on  the  side  of  a  gentle  elevation  which  slopes 
gradually  up  from  the  water  side,  it  is  known  as 
the  prettiest  spot  in  St.  John,s  county,  nay  in  the 
entire  territory.  The  building  is  composed  of  the 
singular  shell  stone,  which  is  found  in  only  two 
places  in  the  world,  the  island  of  Anastasia  which 
fronts  St,  Augustine,  and  the  island  of  Sacrificioa 
lying  off  Vera  Cruz,  on  the  coast  of  Mexico,  Its 
interior  resembles  the  disposition  of  a  ship  cabin, 
and  judging  from  a  flag  stafl'  which  rises  from  the 
gable  end  of  the  cottage,  and  a  "look-out"  formed 
from  a  tall  fine  tree,  rigged  after  the  manner  of  a 
sloop's  main  mast,  I  should  suppose  the  whole 
either  to  belong  to,  or  have  been  designed  by  a 
sailor. 

Reader  if  you  ever  go  to  St.  Augustine,  in  the 
course  of  this  life's  varied  cruisings,  visit  '^Casa 
Pulla"  and  gather  the  conclusion  of  the  forego- 
ing  history.  It  will  not  be  traced  on  the  page  of 
sorrow,  wilted  down  by  tears ;  but  perchance 
you'll  come  away  with  a  light  heart  and  a  joyous 
countenance,  after  hearing  from  one  deeply  inter- 
ested, the  remainder  of  the  Hast  of  the  Bucca- 
neers'.^ E.  z.  c.  J. 


EDUCATIONAL  EFFORT  IN  CINCIN- 
NATI: 

No.  1.— TUe  Comnion  Sctoools. 

Among  the  material  illustrations  or  expressions 
of  the  spiritual  and  the  intellectual,  with  which 
Cincinnati  abounds,    none  stand  out  more  con- 
spicuously, or  more  impressively  strike  the  intelli- 
gent mind,   than   the  buildino-s   erected   for   our 
Common  Schools.     These  ten  substantial  edifices, 
standing  in  the  different  wards  of  the  city,  are  but 
so  manj'  visible  expressions  of  the  spiritual  ener- 
gy and  intellectual  wisdom,  that,  striving  together 
through  many  years,   have  at  last  consummated  a 
work  more  beautiful  in  itself,  and  more  benign  in  its 
influences,  than  can  be  shown  by  the  half  century 
life   of    any    other   American   city.     This  work, 
which  as  yet  is  but    as  the   corner-stone  to   the 
building,  is  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  Pop- 
ular Education,  in  its  character  purely  democratic, 
purely  republican,  and,  with  a  single  exception, 
purely  christian.     This  system,  which,  as  has  just 
been  intimated,  pretends  not  yet  to  anything  like 
perfection,  has  now  been  in  very  successful  ope- 
ration for   several   years,    and  is  impressing  the 
younger  portion  of  our  fixed  population,  with  a 
character  of  intelligence  and  virtue,  that  would 
■not  go  unmarked  even  in  New-England.     For 
this   beneficent  institution,  soon  to  be,  if  it  is  not 
now,  the  crowning  glory  of  our  city,  Cincinnati 
■   is  indebted,  certainly,  to  wise  legislation,  but  more 
to  individual  educational   effort — to   the  zealous, 
careful,  persevering,  untiring  and   enlightened  la- 
bors, of  a  comparatively  small  number  of  private 
citizens,  who  have  exerted  themselves  in  a  spirit  of 
devotion  never  surpassed,  with  no  remuneration 
but  an  abiding  consciousness  that  they  were  doing 


a  good  and  an  important  work.  A  few  of  them 
have  passed  from  the  scene  of  their  labors,  but  the 
majority  remain,  and  the  time  has  not  yet  come  to 
write  their  nam.cs,  except  upon  the  hearts  of  the 
recipients  of  their  favor.  There,  they  cannot  be 
written  too  soon,  or  too  indelibly. 

In  general  terms,  the  Common  Schools  of  Cin- 
cinnati and  those  of  Ohio  rest  upon  the  same  ba- 
sis.    They  all  had   their  origin   in  the  system  of 
Public  Instruction  which  was  established  by  legis- 
lative enactment  in  1825,  improved  at  subsequent 
periods,  and  modified  and  brought  to  its  present 
degree  of  perfection  by  the  law  of  1838.     That 
law,  which  was  framed  with  a  care  and  matured 
with  a  deliberation  that  I  have  never  seen  equal- 
led, provides  that,  for  the  education  in  the  English 
language  of  all  the  white  youth  of  the  State  be- 
tween the  ages  of  four  and  twenty  years,  there 
shall  be  annually  levied  and  assessed  upon  the  ad 
valorem  amount  of  the  general  list  of  taxable  pro- 
perty in  each  county,  (that  of  black  and  mulatto 
persons  excepted,)  two  'mills  on  the  dollar;    and 
that,  for  distribution  among  all  the  counties  of  the 
State,  in  a   ratio  proportioned  to  the  number  of 
white  youth  residing  in  each,  there  shall  be  estab- 
lished a  State  Common  School  Fund,  to  consist  of 
the  five  per  cent,  interest  on  the  surplus  revenue, 
the  interest  on  the  proceeds  of  Salt  lands,  the  re- 
venue from  banks,  insurance  and  bridge  compa- 
nies, and  other  funds  to  be  annually  provided  by 
the  State,  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars  per  annum:     These  two  sources  yielding  a 
gross. sum,  annually  applicable  to  the  purposes  of 
common  school  education,  of  half  a  million  of  dol- 
lars. 

In  reference  to  Cincinnati,  however,  special  en- 
actments have  been  made,  authorising  additional 
local  levies,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
school  fund,  and  rendering  it  commensurate  with 
the  greater  necessities  of  a  large  and  compact  pop- 
ulation. The  revised  city  charter  of  1834,  em-- 
powers  and  requires  the  city  council  annually  to 
levy,  in  addition  to  the  other  taxes  of  the  city,  a 
tax  of  one  mill  on  the  dollar  of  taxable  property, 
for  the  purpose  of  constituting  a  building  fund  ; 
and  for  the  increase  of  the  tuition  fund,  it  further 
authorizes  an  annual  levy  of  one  mill  on  the  dol- 
lar, in  addition  to  such  tax  as  may  be  levied  by  the 
State  for  school  purposes,  upon  all  the  property  in 
the  city  subject  to  taxation  for  State  and  county 
purposes.  This  makes  the  levy  in  Cincinnati  for 
tuition  fund,  three  mills  on  the  dollar,  which  yields 
for  the  year  1844,  as  appears  by  the  last  annual  re- 
port of  the  Trustees  and  Visiters  of  Common 
Schools,  S20,836.  In  addition  to  this,  is  Cin- 
cinnati's proportion  of  the  fund  raised  on  Salt 
lands,  banks,  insurance  companies,  etc.,  amounting 
this  year  to  $4,432.  The  fund  from  these  two 
sources,  therefore,  applicable  to  tuition  purposes 
the  present  year,  is  $?25,268.  To  this  must  be 
added  the  building  fund,  amounting  for  1844  to 
$6,723;  and  then  we  have,  as  the  present  annual 
Common  School  Fund  of  Cincinnati,  the  gross 
sum  of  $31,990. 

The  public  schools  of  this  city,   as  has  been 
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stated,  originated  with  those  of  the  State,  in  1825  ; 
but  from  the  pride  of  children,  the  prejudices  of 
parents  against  free  schools,  the  opposition  to  some 
extent  of  teachers  of  private  schools,  the  cry  rais- 
ed of  " poor  people's  schools,"  and  the  defective- 
ness of  the  system  as  first  established,  they  met 
with  but  httle  favor  for  several  years.    During  this 
period,  their  history  is  one  of  recollection,  not  of  re- 
cord.    Several  of  them  were  opened  in  rooms  hired 
for  the  purpose,  teachers  were  provided,  and  in- 
struction was  given  to  such  as  would  attend  them ; 
but  they  made  only  a  slight  impression  on  the  pub- 
lic mind,  and  still  less  on  the  ranks  of  ignorance. 
In  1829,  an  interest  in  the  common  school  system 
was  awakened  in  the  minds  of  some  persons  who 
had  not  felt,  or  manifested,  any  before ;  and,  as- 
sisted by  these,  the  old  friends  of  our  schools    (it 
might   almost    be  said  old  friend,   for    Nathan 
Guilford  stood  nearly  alone  as  the  champion  of 
common  schools  in  the  city  for  no  very  brief  peri- 
od,) went  earnestly  to  work,  and  in  February, 
1830,  under  an  ordinance  of  Council,  had  the  city 
divided  into  ten  school  districts. 

At  this  period,  the  cause  of  Popular  Education 
received  an  impetus  here,  which  carried  it  into  a 
new  and  vigorous  life.  The  plan  upon  which  our 
admirable  common  school  houses,  now  ten  in  num- 
ber, have  since  been  erected,  was  then  devised — 
the  general  features  of  the  present  excellent  plan 
of  instruction  were  adopted — much  pains  was  ta- 
ken to  procure  able  and  experienced  teachers — 
and  an  altogether  more  systematic  character  was 
given  to  educational  effort  in  the  city.  In  the  de- 
tails of  instruction,  modifications  and  improve- 
ments have  smce  been  made, — for  the  system  has 
had  the  benefit,  in  its  progress,  of  an  amount  of 
practical  wisdom  entirely  out  of  the  question  at  its 
commencement,— and  the  Common  Schools  of 
Cincinnati  are  now  institutions,  to  which  every 
citizen  may  point  with  just  and  exalted  pride. 

As  at  present  organized,  there  are  fourteen  dis- 
tricts in  the  city,  each  having  as  teachers,  a  male 
and  a  female  principal,  and  from  two  to  four  assist- 
ants. The  entire  number  of  teachers  in  these 
districts  is  75,  57  of  whom  are  females.  The 
monthly  salary  of  a  male  principal  is  ^45,  that  of 
a  female  principal  S'25  :  a  disparity,  I  suppose,  cre- 
ated more  by  the  stubborn  habit  of  undervaluing 
the  labors  of  women,  as  compared  with  those  of 
men,  than  by  any  real  difl'crence  in  the  amount  or 
character  of  the  services  exacted,  and  rendered. 
The  male  assistants  receive  from  S'25  to  t30  per 
month,  the  female  assistants  from  $15  to  $18.  The 
number  of  pupils  to  a  single  teacher,  in  regular 
attendance,  ranges  commonly  between  40  and  50, 
rising  as  high  in  a  few  instances  as  G4  to  68,  and 
sinking  quite  as  often  down  to  35  and  38.  The 
entire  number  of  pupils  in  regular  attendance  the 
past  year,  as  stated  in  the  report  heretofore  alluded 
to,  was  3,289,  which  comes  within  a  small  fraction 
of  averaging  44  to  a  teacher. 

The  branches  of  education  taught  in  these 
schools,  besides  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
grammar  and  composition,  are  modern  geography. 
United  States  history,  ancient  history  and  geogra- 


phy,  book-keeping,   algebra,    geometry,    natural 
philosophy,   and    astronomy;    and   a  degree    of 
thoroughness  characterises  the  instructions,  such 
as  has  often   been  matter  of  pleasant  surprise  to 
distinguished  friends  of  popular  education  from 
abroad,   who  have  been    in   attendance    on  the 
annual  examinations  of  the  pupils.     An  eclectic 
examination  was  had  the  past  summer,  of  seven 
male  and   seven  female  pupils   selected  from  the 
more  advanced  classes  in  each  school,  which  justly 
excited  a  great  deal  of  public  attention,  and  drew 
together  large  audiences.     These  pupils  were  divi- 
ded into  classes,  embracing  all  the  higher  branches 
above  enumerated ;    and  the  examinations,  which 
were  so  conducted  as  to  elicit  what  the  examined 
k7ieio  and  understood,  not  what  they  had  simply 
committed  to  memory,  evinced  a  degree  of  profi- 
ciency which  astonished  all  persons  present  who 
had  not  been  in  the  practice  of  attending  the  regu- 
lar annual  examinations  of  the  schools.     In  addi- 
tion to  the  various  branches  of  education  that  have 
been  named,  vocal  music  is  now  taught  in  these 
schools,  by  competent  and  zealous  teachers.     This 
is  a  new  feature  in  the  system.     It  was  introduced 
the  past  year,  by  gratuitous  lessons,  as  an  experi- 
ment, and  was  found  so  acceptable  to  the  pupils, 
large  numbers  of  whom  advanced  rapidly  in  ac- 
acquiring  the  elements  of  the   science,  and  dis- 
played fine  vocal  power  and  sweetness,  that  it  has 
been  adopted  as  a  regular  branch   of  instruction. 
Though  a  year  had  not  expired  since  its  introduc- 
tion, at  the  period  of  the  last  annual  examination. 
Singing  by  the  pupils, male  and  female, formed  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  features  of  those  interesting  oc- 
casions.    The  united  salaries  of  the  two  teachers, 
amount  to  $51  per  month. 

By  the  Common  School  Law  of  1838,  it  is  made 
the  duty  of  the  board  of  directors  of  each  school 
district  in  the  State,  to  "determine  whether  any 
studies,  but  those  in  the  English  language,  shall 
be  pursued  in  their  districts."  And  by  an  amend- 
ment to  the  city  charter  of  Cincinnati,  made  by 
the  Legislature  of  1840,  the  board  of  trustees  and 
visitors  of  common  schools  in  this  citj',  is  direct- 
ed "to  provide  a  suitable  number  of  German 
Schools,  under  some  duly  qualified  teachers,  for  the 
instruction  of  such  youth  as  desire  to  learn  the 
German  language,  or  the  German  and  English 
languages  together."  In  pursuance  of  the  special 
direction  thus  given,  the  Trustees  proceeded  to 
establish  four  "German  English  Schools,"  which 
they  located  in  ditTerent  parts  of  the  city,  having 
an  eye  to  the  convenience  of  the  German  popula- 
tion. These  four  schools,  the  past  year,  have  had 
385  pupils  in  regular  attendance.  They  are  un- 
der the  instruction  of  9  German  teachers,  6  of 
whom  are  females.  The  three  male  teachers  have 
respectively  salaries  of  S35,  S'30,  and  S'25  per 
month,  and  the  females,  salaries  of  S?15  to  $18. 
The  aggregate  monthly  salaries  of  the  9  German 
teachers,  amount  to  $183. 

In  referring  to  these  schools,  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees say  in  their  last  (the  fifteenth)  Annual  Re- 
port :  "  It  is  thought  by  some  of  our  citizens,  that 
the  German  Schools  are  a  considerable  extra  ex- 
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pense.  This  is,  however,  a  mistake.  The  educa- 
tion of  the  children -in  these  schools,  costs  no  more 
than  it  would  if  they  were  educated  in  the  other 
district  schools.  During  the  first  part  of  their  ed- 
ucation, the  German  children  learn  to  read  Eng- 
lish, by  attending  to  it  in  connection  with  German, 
with  nearly  the  same  facility  that  they  would  if  no 
attention  was  paid  to  the  latter;  at  least  this  is  the 
testimony  of  some  of  the  most  intelligent  teachers 
in  these  schools."  So  far,  it  is  said,  the  German 
Schools  have  more  than  realized  the  expectations 
of  their  warmest  friends. 

Within  the  Cincinnati  Orphan  Asylum  a  com- 
mon school  is  established,  under  a  single  female  in- 
structor at  a  salary  of  ^"20  per  month.  The  num- 
ber of  pupils  in  regular  attendance  at  this  the  past 
year  was  52. 

Two  Winter  Night  Schools  are  established,  in 
the  fourth  and  thirteenth  districts,  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  such  pupils  as  cannot  attend  the  day 
schools.  One  of  these  is  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  city,  the  other  in  the  western,  and  both  have 
been  well  attended.  Each  of  them  has  one  teach- 
er, at  a  monthly  salary  of  $20.  The  regular  at- 
tendance this  winter,  is  110  pupils. 

A  general  superintendence  over  instruction  in 
writing  is  committed  to  one  teacher,  known  as  the 
principal  of  the  department  of  penmanship.  He 
visits  alternately  all  the  schools,  giving  lessons 
twice  a  week  to  about  1,000  pupils.  For  this  ser- 
vice he  receives  a  monthly  salary  of  $45.  He  is 
also  the  teacher  of  writing  in  the  two  winter  night 
schools,  for  which  additional  labor  he  receives  a 
special  sal9.ry  of  S'20  per  month. 

The  entire  number  of  teachers  now  employed 
in  the  common  schools  of  the  city  is  88,  whose  ag- 
gregate salaries  amount  to  $23,976  per  annum. 
The  entire  number  of  pupils  enrolled  during  the 
year  ending  June  30th,  1844,  was  8,2-18  ;  with- 
drawn, 3,684;  remaining,  4,568;  in  daily  attend- 
ance, 3,726.  The  number  enrolled  for  the  present 
year,  in  September  last,  was  5,300;  retired,  etc., 
600 ;  remaining,  4,700 ;  in  regular  attendance, 
4,100.  The  financial  report  of  last  year,  shows 
the  following  aggregates  of  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures :  Tuition  fund. — Balance  in  treasury  June 
30th,  1843,  $9,294.58 ;  received  from  taxes  collect- 
ed for  1843,  $21,156.58;  fines,  $19.00;  City's  pro- 
portion of  the  State's  appropriation  of  $200,000 
for  school  purposes,  $4,432.18 ;  total  tuition  fund, 
$34,902.35.  Expenditures  for  tuition,  and  contin- 
gent expenses,  $21,783.18;  leaving  in  the  treasu- 
ry on  the  30th  June  last,  $13,119.17,  applicable  to 
tuition  purposes.  Building  fund. — Balance  in 
treasury  June  30th,  1843,  $2,202.08  ;  received  du- 
ring the  year,  $6,951.76:  total  building  fund, 
$9,143.84.  Expenditures,  $7,653.42  ;  leaving  in 
the  treasury  on  the  30th  June  last,  $1 ,490.42,  ap- 
plicable to  building  purposes. 

The  Common  Schools  of  Cincinnati  are  under 
the  general  superintendence  of  a  Board  of  Trus- 
tees and  Visitors,  (at  present  eighteen  in  number, 
two  residing  in  each  ward,)  chosen  annually  by 
the  qualified  voters  of  the  city.  To  this  Board  is 
entrusted  the  whole  supervisory  control  of  the 


system.  It  is  made  the  duty  of  its  members  to 
establish  regulations  for  the  government  and  in- 
struction of  the  pupils ;  to  appoint  and  employ 
teachers ;  to  visit  each  school  as  often  as  once  in 
every  month ;  to  cause  an  accurate  annual  census 
to  be  taken  of  all  the  children  residing  in  the 
several  districts,  between  the  ages  of  six  (the  pe- 
riod of  entering  the  city  schools,)  and  sixteen 
years ;  to  certify  to  the  City  Council  the  correct- 
ness of  all  accounts  for  expenses  incurred  in  the 
support  of  the  schools ;  to  report  once  a  year,  to 
the  City  Council,  an  account  of  their  adminis- 
tration, with  particular  statements  of  the  condi- 
tion, fiscal,  educational,  and  otherwise,  of  the 
schools ;  and  generally  to  do  all  things  necessary 
and  proper  to  promote  the  education  and  morals 
of  the  pupils.  For  attending  to  these  labors,  both 
arduous  and  responsible,  the  members  of  the 
Board  receive  no  compensation;  yet  I  know  of 
no  public  oflicers,  either  salaried  or  unsalaried, 
who  discharge  the  duties  of  their  stations  with 
more  zeal,  regularity,  and  efiiciency.  Their  an- 
nual reports,  wliich  are  in  general  made  out  with 
much  care,  show  that  they  have  at  heart  the  pros- 
perity and  success  of  the  great  institution  over 
which  they  preside. 

Seven  persons,  residing  in  the  city,  and  "ofcon:- 
petent   learning  and   abilities,"  are  appointed  tri- 
ennially  by  the  City  Council,  as  inspectors  of  the 
common  schools,  and  examiners  of  the  qualifica- 
tions of  individuals  applying  for  employment  as 
teachers.     Of  these    persons,    denominated  the 
Board  of  Examiners  and  Inspectors,  it  is  made 
the  duty  "  to   examine  the  qualifications,   compe- 
tency, and  moral  character,"  of  all  persons  desi- 
rous of  becoming  instructors  in  the  schools;  to 
certify  to  such  quahfications,  where  they  find  them 
to  exist,  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  Visitors ; 
from  time  to  time,  as  they  may  deem  proper,  strict- 
ly to  examine  all  the  schools,  the  discipUnS  and 
course  of  instruction  pursued  in  them,  the  conduct 
of  the  teachers,  and  the  progress  of  the  pupils  ; 
to  suggest  to  the  trustees  and  visitors  such  altera- 
tions and  improvements,  as  they  may  consider  ne- 
cessary or  judicious,  in  the  government,  discipline, 
and  instruction  of  the   schools ;  and  to  report  to 
the  city  council,  as  often  as  once  in  three  months, 
on  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  duties  of  their  of- 
I  fice.     These  duties,  although,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
}  trustees  and  visitors,  no  compensation  is  allowed, 
are  always  cheerfully,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  well 
performed.     The  Board  has  generally  been  care- 
fully selected,  and  the  system  feels  the  benefit  of 
its  zeal  in  the  cause  of  Popular  Education,  and  its 
scrutin}^  into  the  quahfications  of  teachers. 

Such,  in  its  more  prominent  features,  and  some 
of  its  minuter  details,  is  the  organization  of  the 
Common  School  system  of  Cincinnati ;  and  such 
as  I  have  briefly  represented  them,  are  the  general 
operations  of  that  sj-stem.  We  do  not  pretend 
that  perfection  has  been  attained  ;  nor  do  we  be- 
lieve that  the  time  has  yet  come,  when  a  single 
friend  of  Common  School  Education  among  us, 
may  relax  in  his  labors,  or  retire  from  his  post. 
The  cause  is  one  that  appeals  to  every  father,  eve- 
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ry  mother,  every  guardian,  every  chrislian,  every 
good  citizen,  and  every  friend  of  man ;  and  it  is 
most  earnestly  to  be  desired,  that  none,  coming 
under  either  of  these  denominations,  will  rank 
themselves  among  its  enemies,  or  come  vsrithin  that 
category  of  indifference,  vfhich  "  damns  while  it 
desists." 

At  the  introduction  of  our  Public  Schools,  and 
for  several  years  afterwards,  there  was  no  little 
repugnance  manifested  by  many  parents,  on  the 
score  of  fancied  degradation,  at  the  idea  of  send- 
ing their  children  to  free  schools.  And  in  the 
streets,  among  children  themselves,  the  better-olT 
of  whom  continued  at  the  private  schools,  it  was 
no  uncommon  thing  to  hear  a  wicked  sarcasm  lev- 
eled at  a  former  classmate,  who  had  been  with- 
drawn and  was  attending  the  common  school ;  as, 
"  /  go  to  a  pay  school ! "'  or,  '"  Oh,  he's  Vi  free  school 
boy ! "  There  were  not  wanting  those  either, 
among  both  small  children  and  "  children  of  a 
larger  growth,"  who  could  talk  about  "  ihepoor 
people's  schools,"  as  flippantly  as  a  parvenue  about 
vulgar  manners,  and  in  precisely  the  same  spirit. 
Happily,  however,  with  here  and  there  an  excep- 
tion, all  this  has  disappeared.  The  slow  teach- 
ings of  experience,  useful  always,  but  often  bitter, 
have  disciplined  the  minds  and  hearts  of  our  men 
and  women  to  better  things.  Since  the  period 
of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  some  of  those 
who  then  stood  on  the  topmost  rounds  of  the  lad- 
der of  good  fortune,  have  fallen,  and  now  stand 
near  the  bottom.  The  elder  offspring  of  families, 
who  fifteen  years  ago  were  at  the  academy  or  the 
college,  at  this  time  find  it  very  convenient  to  send 
their  younger  brothers  and  sisters,  and  their  own 
children,  to  the  common  schools.  AVhile  the 
younger  brothers  and  sisters,  or  children,  of  per- 
haps the  very  boys  who  were  then,  while  on  their 
way  to  the  public  schools,  often  subjected  to  the 
jibes  and  jeers  of  those  of  their  own  age,  are  now 
attending  the  academy  and  the  college,  or  able  to 
be  sent  there.  Such  are  the  vicissitudes  of  hu- 
man life!  "Let  him  that  thinketh  he  standeth, 
take  heed  lest  he  fall,"  was  an  inspired  injunction, 
and  it  is  daily  applicable  to  all. 

It  was  not  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  the  un- 
healthy tone  of  mind  to  which  allusion  has  been 
made,  should  long  continue  here.  Nor  did  it. 
Once  in  a  while  now,  you  will  hear  a  pert  young 
miss,  whose  father  is  perhaps  withholding  just 
dues  from  his  tailor  or  his  butcher,  and  whose 
mother  is  putting  off  her  mantua-maker  with 
false  promises  and  chaffering  with  her  washerwo- 
man, that  they  may  pay  for  the  French  and  folly 
she  is  acquiring  at  a  fashionable  private  school,  talk 
of  going  "  in  a  different  circle''  from  that  in  which 
children  move  who  attend  the  common  schools ; 
but  the  VIC71  or  the  women  who  should  now  m- 
dulge  in  the  old-style  remark  about  "  free  schools," 
and  '•  free  school  children,"  would  bo  laughed  at 
for  their  foolishness,  or  rebuked  tor  their  arrogant 
assumption  of  a  superiority  neither  possessed  nor 
conceded  to  them.  But  men  and  women,  at  this 
day,  even  if  they  feel  as  of  old,  are  not  so  impru- 
dent as  to  talk  as  of  old. 


The  Common  School  is  now  a  well-founded  in- 
stitution, and  has,  as  it  justly  deserves,  the  respect 
and  the  confidence  of  the  great  body  of  the  people. 
There  is  one  thing,  however,  which  it  has  7ioff 
and  that  is,  their  presence.  It  is  a  standing  sub- 
ject of  complaint  among  teachers,  and  one  of  con- 
stant regret  among  trustees,  extuniners,  and  other 
friends  of  the  schools,  that  parents  can  not  be  in- 
duced more  frequently  to  visit  them.  If  the  inter- 
est they  feel  in  the  progress  of  the  pupils,  is  to  be 
measured  by  that  which  they  manifest  in  this  par- 
ticular, Heaven  help  their  children,  for  they  care 
infinitely  less  for  their  intellectual  and  moral  wel- 
fare, than  a  bear  for  the  comfort  of  its  cubs.  It  is 
a  rare  thing,  except  at  the  annual  examinations, 
to  meet  a  parent  at  one  of  the  schools,  listening 
and  looking  on  and  inquiring,  with  that  interest 
and  solicitude  which  would  seem  to  be  so  natural 
in  a  matter  of  the  high  importance  of  this  ;  and 
even  at  the  annual  examinations,  one  does  not  at- 
tend where  twenty  remain  away  !  This  is  wrong; 
plainly  and  grossly  wrong.  It  operates  as  a  di£- 
couragement  to  the  teachers,  dampens  the  ardor 
of  the  pupils,  and  shows  an  indifference  to  off- 
spring that  might  be  overlooked  in  a  Hottentot, 
but  could  hardly  be  presumed  possible  of  a  chris- 
tian and  a  civilized  parent.  In  this  matter,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  there  will  be  a  speedy  and  great  re- 
form. Every  father,  and  every  mother,  who  has  a 
child  at  one  of  the  schools,  should  visit  it  as  often 
as  once  a  month,  stand  by  it  in  the  class,  evince 
an  interest  in  its  studies,  encourage  it  by  praise  if 
deserved,  and  confer  with  it  in  the  presence  of  its 
teacher.  And  how  trifling  a  tax  would  all  this 
be  upon  the  parent,  compared  with  the  immeasur- 
able blessing  to  the  child  of  an  educated  mind  and 
a  developed  heart ! 

In  one  or  two  succeeding  articles,  pursuing  briefly 
the  history  of  Educational  Effort  in  Cincinnati, 
some  account  will  be  given  of  the  early  years  of  the 
Cincinnati  College,  the  existence  of  the  Lancas- 
terian  Seminary,  the  origin  and  transactions  of  the 
College  of  Teachers,  and  a  few  other  kindred  in- 
stitutions. 

w.    D.   G. 


LIFE. 

We  are  prone  to  complain  of  the  brevity  of 
life.  We  pass  the  period  of  youth  amid  joys, 
smiles  and  flowers,  and  fix  far  distant  the  termina- 
tion of  our  existence.  In  middle  age,  we  marvel  at 
the  rapidity  with  which  our  years  depart ;  and  in 
old  age,  when  anticipations  have  ceased  to  direct 
our  attention  to  the  future,  we  look  back  upon  a 
life  of  three  score  years,  and  all  we  have  known 
and  enjoyed  appear  as  a  dream  of  the  night.  But 
short  as  life  is,  it  is  long  enough  if  spent  in  virtu- 
ous action,  and  much  too  long,  if  passed  in  vice 
and  folly.  If  we  live  not  for  good,  our  life  will 
be  a  curse.  If  we  live  rightly,  we  shall  never 
anticipate  the  close  of  life  with  dread. 
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THE  PROSPECT. 

The  surveyor  would  betray  a  want  of  proper 
attention  to  his  business,  if,  on  his  routes  he  did 
not  occasionally  stop,  plant  his  compass,  take  his 
bearings  and  distances,  and  thus  assure  himself, 
that  while  pursuing  his  course,  every  step  of  his 
progress  is  correctly  taken.  The  navigator  on  the 
boundless  deep,  would  be  reckless  of  his  own  life, 
and  the  safety  of  those  reposing  in  his  skill,  if  he 
did  not  frequently  take  the  altitude  of  the  stars, 
determine  his  latitude  and  longitude,  and  know 
whether  his  ship  is  bending  her  prow  toward  the 
destined  port,  or  recklessly  dashing  on  to  the  re- 
gion of  storms  and  perilous  breakers. 

We  are  sailing  the  tumultuous  ocean  of  life, 
without  any  guide  but  the  compass  of  reason,  or 
any  means  of  determining  Vv'here  we  are,  but  the 
altitude  of  the  brightest  of  all  luminaries,  the  hu- 
man mind.  It  is  only  by  keeping  the  latter  in  1 
view,  and  pursuing  the  course  pointed  out  by  the  i 
former,  that  we  can  know  the  safety  of  our  pro- 
gress, or  the  peril,s  which  environ. 

AVe  are  travelling  the  journe)-s  of  ages,  and  each 
century  leaves  a  large  balance  of  account,  either 
for  or  against  the  future.  Our  regard  for  our  own 
glory,  and  the  happiness  of  those  who  may  come 
after  us,  demand  that  we  should  keep  in  view 
our  bearings  and  distances.  Had  individuals,  who 
:tave  prematarely  passed  away,  only  marked  the 
gathering  of  the  storm  that  wrecked  their  being, 
they  might  have  reached  a  venerable  age,  laden 
with  the  joys  of  life,  and  yet  scarcely  sensible' 
of  their  burden.  Had  natiops,  which  have  ex- 
isted for  a  time  in  splendor,  and  then  inglori- 
ously  fallen,  but  kept  their  watch-fires  blazing, 
and  followed  the  best  counsel  of  deliberate  rea- 
son, they  might  still  remain  in  name,  constitution 
and  territory,  in  all  the  vigor  of  youth  and  pride  of 
manhood.  Let  us,  then,  who  have  this  admoni- 
tion before  us.  not  forego  the  task,  whether  it  he 
pleasant  or  disagreeable,  of  self-examination,  in 
order  to  calculate  the  future  which  lies  before  us ; 
for  it  is  a  truth,  that  the  conduct  of  men  gives 
character  to  every  thing  that  can  interest  them 
hereafter. 

1.  The  proposition  with  which  we  start  is,  that 
all  the  signs  of  the  times  indicate  the  iiidcjiiiite 
■j)erpctuity  of  all  the  truth  novj  dcmnnslrated,  a,nd, 
a  continual  advancement  tou-ard  perfection ;  and, 
that  tliere  are  no  symptoms  in  the  body  private,  so- 
cial or  politic,  u-hich  indicate  a  decline  in  the 
strength,  vigor,  or  beauty  of  free  institutions. 
Whatever  cliangcs  are  made,  vrill  be  from  good  to 
belter,  from  error  to  truth. 

In  the  light  of  this  proposition,  it  is  cheering  to 
contemplate  the  future.  Man  has  wakened,  and 
the  prospect,  is  glorious.  He  has  emerged  from 
the  slavery  of  ignorance,  and  is  beginning  to 
prove  his  title  and  fulfill  his  destiny.  The  spirit  of 
independent  thought,  and  of  free  action,  has  risen 
triumphant  from  the  battle-fields  of  freedom, — gone 
forth  to  arouse  the  nations,  to  humble  the  proud, 
to  cheer  the  poor   and  oppre.ssed,  and    to  liberate 


mr.nkind  from  all  tyranny  over  the  mind  or  body. 
This  is  the  true  Promethean  heat  that  warms  into 
active   energy  the    divinity   in   man.      There  is 
scarcely   a  spot   of    earth    where   human  beings 
dwell,  to  which,  like   a  winged   messenger,  she 
has  not  flown.    In  America  she  plumed  her  wings, 
and  rose  in  a  pillar  of  golden  lio-ht  to  visit  the  na- 
ticns.     She   has  perched  on  the   mountain  tops, 
nestled  in  the  valleys,  and  visited   the   islands  of 
the  sea.     All  eyes  arc  watching  her  progress,  as 
the  chosen  of    God    fixed  their   unwearied  and 
delighted     gaze    upon   the    luminous    pillar,  that 
guided  their  footsteps  to  the  promised  land.     She 
bears    '•  healing    in  her   wings,"    the   only  eflec- 
tual   antidote   for   the  depravity   of  the    human 
heart.      Upward    she   directs  the  aspirations   of 
man,    and  he  who  feels  her  inspiration,  has    not 
power  nor  the  will   to   resist   her  influence.     She 
teaches   the  encouraging   lesson,  that  one  has  a 
right  to  be  and   continue  as  equal  to  another  as 
he  v/as  created,  and  that  the  dcvclopement  of  his 
hiirher  nature,  constitutes  all  that  is  noble  in  man. 
Those  who  have   been   called,  the  "  lower  born," 
and  had  almost  persuaded    themselves   that  they 
were  made  to  sweat  and  toil,  while  the  few  were 
too  great  to  labor,  are  lifting  up  their  heads,  and 
proving  to   an   astonished   aristocracy,  that  their 
boasted  titles  are  vanity,  and  that  they  must  bow 
to  the  nobility  of  nature. 

Such  is  the  spirit  abroad,  which  has  given  man 
his  present  superiority  over  the  brutal  barbarity  of 
the  past,  the  full  fruition  of  whose  blessings,  ages 
hence  can  only  reveal.  We  have  not  indeed  the 
powers  of  propliec}',  but  we  can  reason  with 
something  like  mathematical  certainty  from  cause 
to  effect,  and  from  a  survey  of  the  present,  draft  a 
map  of  the  future. 

1.  The,  greatest  victory  of  the  present  age,  is  the 
triumph'of  reason  over  force,  in  the  internal  and 
external  adrninislration  of  government. 

In  the  American  Revolution,  the  first   decisive 
battles  were  fought  m  the  contest  of  political  truth 
against  political   error.      The  principle,  that  man 
is  a  being  of  justice  and   reason,  rather  than  of 
fraud  and  brutality  ;  that  no  one  can  enjoy  a  pri- 
vilege to  which  every  other  is  not  entitled;  and  that 
private  action  of  right  shoidd  be  as  free   as  the 
wind,  except  when  it  manifestly  disturbs  the  pub- 
lic welfare,  were  the  foundations  of  that  happy  re- 
volution, and  continued  the  basis  of  the  splendid 
political   structure    erected    at    its     termination. 
Then  was  sealed   the  charter  wherein  the  world 
first  acknowledged  the  complete  trimnph  of  rea- 
son and   truth,  freedom   and  equity.     Previous  to 
that  event,  force  had  exerted  a  controlling  agency 
in   human    aflairs.     Governments  were  support- 
ed by  its    power,   and  nations    rose  and  fell  by 
its  decree.     Its  influence  was  thus  pervading  and 
irresistible,  because  all  political  and  social  institu- 
tions were  founded  on  error,  which  can  only  be 
supported  by  an  array  of  bloody  engines,  and  the 
superiority  of  muscular   strength.     All  authority 
had  been  supported  by  the  maxim  of  despots,  that 
'•might  makes  right;"  and  what  nation  ever  de- 
nied it  by  its  practice  1    If  any  people  had  ever  pro- 
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nounccd  it  erroneous,  it  was  because  they  were 
too  weak  to  cope  with  their  neighbors  on  the  field 
of  battle.  We  may  indeed  be  pointed  to  many 
declarations  of  war,  preparatory  to  which,  the 
reasons  which  prompted  them  were  published  to 
the  world  as  their  justification.  But  these  were 
mere  farces,  as  has  been  shown  under  different 
circumstances,  when  the  rulers  who  pretended  to 
be  guided  by  eternal  justice,  have  declared  the 
right  of  their  nation  to  rest  in  its  sword.  We  arc 
also  pointed  to  "Greece  and  Rome,"  as  the  first 
in  glory  among  the  nations  of  ancient  and  modern 
times.  More  encomium  is  passed  upon  these 
nations  than  is  paid  to  truth.  Their  praise 
is  the  first  theme  of  the  schoolboy's  opening 
thouo-ht.      Althouo-h  there  is  much  in   the  his- 

o  o 

tory  of  these  nations,  during  the  peiiods  of 
their  vigor,  which  justly  excites  our  admiration, 
yet  there  is  more  in  them  for  condemnation  than 
approval.  Their  philosophers  forced  many  ex- 
cellent principles  into  a  limited  practice,  but  their 
statesmen  did  not  understand  the  plainest  doc- 
trines of  political  economy.  They  did  not  ac- 
knowledge the  equality  of  man.  A  handful  of 
Grecians  or  Romans,  looked  upon  themselves  as 
the  peculiar  favorites  of  the  gods,  and  regarded 
all  the  world  beside  as  barbarians,  existing  only 
to  gratify  their  cupidity.  To  the  few  belonged  all 
distinction,  and  the  right  to  rule  with  a  despotic 
arm  the  great  mass  of  their  own  people,  who  were 
their  slaves,  and  whom  they  claimed  the  right  of 
slaughtering  at  their  will,  as  the  butcher  slays  an 
ox.  They  acknowledged  no  trade  so  noble  as 
that  of  bloodshed,  and  thought  their  nations  ho- 
nored, only  by  the  subjugation  of  foreign  powers. 
They  considered  themselves  superior  in  bravery, 
and  consequently  the  designed  rulers  of  the 
earth.  In  Rome  the  temple  of  Janus  was  closed 
in  time  of  peace,  but  its  ponderous  doors  were 
merely  "swung  to"  once,  within  the  period  of 
five  hundred  years  from  the  foundation  of  the 
the  "  Eternal  City."  With  them  "  might  made 
right,"  and,  justified  by  this  doctrine,  they  so- 
lemnly decreed  "  Carthago  delenda  es<"— "Car- 
thacre  must  be  destroyed." 

What  nation  of  modern  times,  previouslo  our 
own,  ever  acted  upon  a  better  principle  1  True, 
the  "  balance  of  power"  had  guided  the  interna- 
tional policy  of  Europe  for  centuries  ;  but  it  was 
fear  of  personal  danger  that  prompted  the  inter- 
ference of  others,  when  one  attempted  to  increase 
its  power  bj'  conquest.  How  have  our  ancestors  of 
past  ages,  the  people  of  England,  acquired  the 
rio'hts  and  privileges  they  now  enjoy  1  Not  by 
convincing  their  rulers  of  the  justice  of  their 
claims,  for  they  would  never  hear  ;  but  by  draw- 
ing the  sword,  marching  up  to  the  gate  of  the 
palace,  and  extorting  from  John,  from  Henry, 
from  Edward,  from  Charles,  and  from  James,  the 
sworn  charters  of  their  liberties. 

Previous  to  the  era  of  our  independence,  scarcely 
a  nation  had  existed  by  the  authority  of  the  peo- 
ple intelligently  free ;  neither  had  they  appreci- 
ated their  own  rights.    Fire  and  sword  had  contin- 


ually devastated  the  earth,  and  kept  the  governed 
in  ignorance  and  slavery.     But, 

"  Nature  gave  to  man  the  privilege  to  bo  free — 
Columbia  came  and  claimed  the  high  decree  " 

She  proclaimed  the  dictates  of  right  reason  to  be 
the  basis  of  all  legitimate  government.  A  few 
battles  were  fought,  and  a  nation  was  organized 
upon  the  basis  of  truth.  This  was  the  over- 
whelming triumph  of  reason  over  force  in  the  new 
world,  and  then  was  published  and  adopted  the 
first  correct  theory  of  government.  The  influence 
of  this  victory  is  of  that  deep  and  abiding  cha- 
racter, that  not  only  moves  the  nations,  but  acts 
with  power  upon  every  individual  mind.  Ages 
hence  can  only  portray  its  power  in  elevating  man 
to  his  proper  dignity. 

2.   War  has  ceased. 

Paradoxical  as  this  opinion  may  seem  to  some, 
we  believe  it  correct ;  and  the  time  has  come,  as 
far  as  international  bloodshed  is  concerned,  when 
swords  should  be  beaten  into  ploughshares,  and 
spears  into  pruning-hooks,  for  there  will  be  no 
more  need  of  them.  War  is  now  considered  but 
outrage  and  murder,  unless  its  object  is  to  de- 
fend the  right.  Instead  of  supporting  govern- 
ment, and  the  pretensions  of  kings,  by  the  clash 
of  armor  and  the  brunt  of  battle,  mind  is  called 
in  to  arbitrate  all  difiicultics  by  the  power  of  argu- 
ment. Tiger  ferocity  has  given  way  to  the  clear 
deductions  of  reason.  Man  has  left  the  field  of 
human  slaughter  covered  with  the  mangled  bodies 
of  the  dead  and  dying.  He  now  bows  to  the 
divinity  within  him,  and  proves  his  superiority  to 
the  beast  that  hunts  for  prey.  The  time  has  passed 
away  forever,  when  it  was  necessary  for  those 
who  wielded  the  sceptre  of  power,  to  have  some 
warfare  continually  in  progress,  in  order  to  keep 
the  people  in  subjection  to  the  government.  A 
dying  monarch  will  not  again  call  to  his  bedside 
the  heir  of  royalty,  and  charge  him  on  account  of' 
liis  own  safety,  to  keep  the  public  attention  occu- 
pied with  foreign  robbery  and  murder,  The  spirit 
i  of  truth  has  gone  abroad,  and  all  in  authority  have 
been  compelled  to  modify  their  oppressions,  and 
acknowledge  the  empire  of  reason  iind  justice. 
Even  in  the  old  world,  where  the  bulwarks  of  error 
have  been  erected  by  centuries  of  blood  and  trea- 
sure, and  covered  by  the  gathering  moss  of  ages, 
reason  has  grasped  and  now  wields  the  sceptre. 
The  decisive  strutrale  of  error  writhing  beneath 
the  power  of  truth,  has  there  taken  place.  At 
Trafalgar  and  Waterloo,  the  bloody  bones  of  ex- 
hausted force  were  carried  to  their  tomb. 

The  oppressed  corners  of  the  earth  may  yet  be 
compelled  to  draw  the  sword  to  secure  their  inde- 
pendence ;  but  the  dictates  of  justice  will  be  more 
likely  to  redress  their  wrongs  than  an  appeal  to 
arms.  War  is  done  away,  though  mob  violence 
occasionally  breaks  out  in  our  ov.n  boasted  land. 
This,  however,  is  but  an  indication  of  a  zealous 
inquiry  for  truth  by  the  public  mind.  We  need 
not  be  alarmed  when  the  slaves  of  blind  error  and 
passion,  being  driven  to  the  wall,  endeavor  to  re- 
lieve themselves  bv  throwing  brick-bats.   ■ 
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Mankind  know  too  much  to  fight.  The  most 
ludicrous  scenes  we  now  witness,  are  tlie  pug- 
nacious ebullitions  of  members  of  Congress. — 
Dignified  Senators  frequently  talk  loudly  of  the 
beauties  of  war,  and  work  themseU'es  into  such  a 
furious  passion  against  "Old  England,"  as  would 
do  honor  to  the  Don  Cluixote  scenes  of  Cervantes. 
Such  men  know  little  of  what  they  talk.  AVe 
repeat  it,  the  nations  know  too  much  to  fight,  and 
have  consented  to  settle  all  difficulties''by  negotia- 
tion. We  have  a  Webster,  Calhoun,  Van  Buren 
and  Adams ;  England  has  a  Palmerston,  Peal, 
Brougham,  and  an  Ashburton ;  France  has  a 
Guizot,  Thiers,  and  Dupin ;  and  other  nations 
have  their  men  whose  intelligence  and  disposition 
to  deal  justly  and  love  mercy, 
guaranty  of  perpetual  peace 
nations. 

3.  The  influence  of  this  new 
upon  the  niikoU  Jwrrvdy  of  man, 
its  tendency. 

The  influence  of  this  single  great  victory,  the 
triumph  of  mental  over  muscular  power,  can 
never  be  estimated.  Man  has  discovered  somc- 
thinor  more  worthy  his  attention  than  the  relentless 
devastation  of  every  thing  beautiful,  and  he  feels 
himself  trrow  bolder  and  mightier  the  more  it  is 
pursued.  He  now  learns  to  rule  himself  by  an 
obedience  to  the  powers  he  possesses  in  common 
with  superior  intelligences.  In  one  word,  this 
victory  is  fast  revolutionizing  the  whole  character 
of  man  ;  for  whereas  before,  he  was  a  blind, 
reckless  and  cruel  savage,  delighting  in  blood, 
now  he  is  learning  himself,  and  begins  to  look 
with  horror  upon  the  dreadful  scenes  of  battle 
strife  recorded  in  history,  whether  enacted  by  sub- 
ject or  liing ;  and  feels  the  ties  of  common  broth- 
erhood binding  him  to  all  his  fellows  throughout 
.the  world. 

Man  is  said  to  be  a  creature  of  circumstance. — 
The  records  of  the  past  teach,  that  he  is  like  clay 
in  the  hands  of  the  potter,  to  be  moulded  and 
impressed  by  the  influences  which  are  exerted 
around  him.  We  read  of  nations  whose  ruling 
spirits  were  once  brave  and  enterprising,  but  now 
indolent  and  cowardly  ;  once  virtuous  and  noble, 
now  corrupt  and  ignoble  ;  once  wise  and  happy, 
now  ignorant  and  miserable.  We  read  of  idola- 
ters once  devoted  to  stocks  and  stones,  and  all 
the  irrationalities  of  their  religion,  who  are  now 
intelligent  worshipers  of  the  Creator  of  all  things. 
These  changes  in  character  have  been  produced 
-either  by  the  inevitable  tendency  of  the  opera- 
tions of  their  institutions  upon  the  common 
mind,  or  by  sinister  corrupting  agencies  that  have 
crept  into  the  heart  of  the  nation,  and  flowed  out 
in  polluting  (streams  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land. 

The  theology  of  the  Greeks  gained  for  them 
the  victories  of  Marathon,  Platfea  andSalamis. — 
It  inspired  their  nature  with  that  indomitable 
courage,  unyielding  bravery,  and  burning  ardor, 
that  would  not  suffer  them  to  turn  their  backs 
upon  the  marshalled  myriads  of  their  foes.  Their 
warlike  spirit  was  nurtured  in  earliest  infancy. 


and  the  first  lessons  they  were  taught  to  rehearse, 
were  the  praises  of  brave  and  deified  heroes.  The 
virtues  of  great  warriors  were  the  virtues  of  the 
gods. 

Other  systems  of  worship  have  exerted  a  dif- 
ferent influence  upon  their  votaries.  The  Ma- 
hometan, with  the  Koran  in  one  hand  and  the 
sword  in  the  other,  carries  extermination  to  the 
doors  of  unbelievers  in  his  faith.  No  beauties 
of  literature,  no  wonders  of  ai-t  or  science,  nor  no 
monuments  of  ancient  grandeur  within  their 
reach,  have  escaped  destruction.  The  Greeks 
conquered  for  glory,  the  legitimate  offspring  of 
their  religion,  while  the  Mahometans  conquered 
for  their  religion  and  not  for  themselves. 

Another  sj'stom  of  faith  that  pointed  to  a  future 
state  of  immortal  drunkenness,  exerted  its  cor- 
rupting power  upon  its  followers. 

How  different  are  the  manifestations  of  char- 
acter under  the  influence  of  that  one  only  true 
religion  that  teaches  justice,  charity  and  love  for 
all  mankind! 

Equally  varied  are  the  tendencies  of  diiierent 
political  systems.  Every  government  which  does 
not  recognize  the  fundamental  truth,  that  one 
individual  has  as  good  a  riaht  to  be  a  kin^  as  an- 
other,  is  degrading  in  its  influence. 

We  have  mentioned  these  things,  to  show  how 
susceptible  man  is  to  be  variously  impressed,  and 
to  assign  the  catastrophies  of  the  past,  to  the  preva- 
lence of  error. 

The  immense  treasures  which  should  have 
been  expended  in  every  means  of  moral  and 
mental  improvement,  were  squandered  for  the 
gratification  of  the  destructive  propensities  of 
man,  in  wholesale  murder  and  robbery  legalized 
by  the  sanction  of  nations.  Thus  instead  of 
rising  to  the  eminence  of  mental  superiority,  and 
battling  for  the  thrice  glorious  victories  of  intelli- 
gence; their  mercy  was  rendered  less  merciful,  and 
their  brutal  cruelty  more  cruel.  Now,  all  these 
disastrous  influences  are  overcome,  and  after 
stru<Tidincr  and  flounderincr  in  the  bog  for  five 
thousand  years,  man  has  at  last  sprung  upon  the 
rock  of  truth,  and  commenced  the  grand  march  of 
improvement.  His  victories  are  now  the  victories 
of  peace  and  the  triumphs  of  mind.  Nations  in- 
stead of  determining  the  right  by  the  superiority 
of  their  war-doo-s  on  the  sea,  now  weigh  their 
controversies  in  the  scale  of  justice^  in  an  honest 
and  peaceable  manner.  The  effect  of  this  new 
order  of  things  will  be,  the  avoidance  of  all  the 
causes  of  private  corruption  and  national  dcgen- 
erac}',  which  dug  the  graves  of  all  that  once  were 
great.  This  subject  will  be  more  fully  treated 
under  subsequent  heads. 

4.  Man  vms  designed  to  ferfect  his  moral  and 
intdlectiial  nature. 

This  will  be  disputed  by  none  who  considers  the 
constitution  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  organi- 
zation of  external  creation  to  harmonize  so  ad- 
mirably with  its  varied  faculties.  To  deny  this,  is 
to  pronounce  all  attempts  to  cultivate  the  under- 
standing, a  mockery.  Man  will  either  advance  or 
retrogade,  for  it  is  impossible  to  retain  a  stationary 
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position.  He  is  an  active  being,  and  his  action 
either  elevates  or  degrades. 

All  creation,  ever}'  art  and  science,  and  eternity 
are  just  adequate  to  the  moral  and  intellectual 
perfection  of  man.  Improvement  is  now  in  its 
infanc}'.  JNIan  has  merely  learned  the  way  and 
entered  upon  the  journey.  But  few  faculties  of 
the  mind  are  now  exercise.l,  because  few 
individuals  appl)'  their  attention  to  more  than  one 
branch  of  learning.  Those  who  study,  make  the 
acquisition  of  wealth  their  chief  object,  ai>d 
hence  no  knowledge  is  deemed  necessary,  but 
that  which  will  turn  whatsoever  it  touches  to  gold. 
Few,  very  few,  study  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
ennobling  themselves,  and  indeed,  these  are  called 
foolish  by  the  avaricious  world.  Hence  a  part 
only,  of  the  individual  mind  is  strengthened  by 
science.  To  perfect  our  intellectual  development, 
every  branch  of  business  and  every  subject  of 
thought  is  necessary.  But  all  cannot  be  accom- 
plished at  once.  The  work  is  commenced  in 
good  earnest,  and  centuries  hence  will  find  man 
pressing  onward  towards  perfection. 

5.  T!ie  genius  of  our  institutions  impels  the 
people  to  improvement. 

Our  govermcnt  is  the  written  will  of  the  people, 
Tvho  are  sovereign;  and  its  administration  is  con- 
ducted by  their  aulhoritj',  as  expressed  through 
the  Ballot  Box.  It  recognizes  no  difference 
among  honest  citizens.  One  man  is  equal  to 
another,  whatsoever  may  be  his  condition,  as  long 
as  he  obeys  the  laws.  Whether  he  be  a  saint  or 
sinner,  rich  or  poor,  popular  or  unpopular,  he  can 
stand  up  and  claim  equal  political  consideration 
with  every  other  person,  and  has  no  right  to  re- 
gard himself  superior  to  any  other.  No  individu- 
al or  class  of  individuals  constitute  the  sovereignty, 
for  the  humble  tenant  of  the  low,  secluded  hut  is 
a  sovereign,  and  the  purse  or  science  provRl  man 
can  boast  no  higher  title.  This,  then,  is  the 
nature  of  government,  as  wc  understand  it,  which 
had  been  before  the  establishment  of  ours,  and 
continues  to  be.bj'  the  larger  portion  of  the  world, 
rccrarded  as  of  too  hicrh  and  intricate  a  character 
to  be  administered  and  supported  by  the  great 
mass  of  the  people.  It  has  ever  been  thought 
necessary  to  intrust  the  great  interests  of  State  to  a 
privileged  and  noble  few,  who  were  set  apart  and 
above  the  people  at  large,  to  wield  the  sceptre,  and 
keep  them  in  awe.  This  few  engrossed  all  the 
learning  and  dignit}'  of  the  realm.  We  confide 
these  momentous  matters  of  State  to  the  keeping 
of  every  citizen,  and  inasmuch  as  a  disciplined 
understanding  is  necessary  to  the  exercise  of  our 
political  duties,  our  government  appeals  to  every 
man  to  cultivate  his  moral  and  intellectual  nature. 
Without  an  educated  people  the  nation  cannot  be 
warranted  permanent  security,  or  desirable  pros- 
perity. Hence  patriots  and  philanthropists  have 
cried  aloud  from  hill  top  to  valley,  and  from  coast 
to  coast,  educate,  educate!  Still  with  more  than 
trumpet  voice  the  sound  continues  to  foil  upon 
our  ears,  and  will  be  heard  until  every  individual 
is  made  the  independent  master  of  himself  He 
who  is  not  qualified  to  reason  and  judge  for  him- 


self in  the  great  matters  of  political  economy,  will 
ever  be  subject  to  the  caprice  of  demagogues,  who' 
with  more  knavery  than  characterizes  the  high- 
waj'  robber,  will  resort  to  everj'  fraud  to  mislead 
an  honest,  confiding,  ignorant  citizen.  It  is  too 
true,  that  we  are  afllicted  with  much  political 
chicanerjr,  which  is  sufficient  evidence  that  the 
standard  of  common  intelligence  is  not  sufficiently 
high  or  general.  The  days  of  dishonest  poli- 
ticians are  numbered,  however,  for  the  people  will 
soon  beco(ne  their  own  individual  masters,  when 
demagogues  will  no  longer  find  a  gaping  crowd 
to  shout  at  their  villainy. 

The  crenius  of  our  government  has  thus  forced 
the  pcojile  to  the  fountains  of  science.  The  op- 
posing obstacles  to  universal  education  are  sur- 
mounted, because  all  begin  to  appreciate  it;  all 
have  tasted,  and  it  is  of  such  a  nature,  that  a 
draught  begets  greater  thirst.  The  more  we  know, 
the  more  we  wish  to  know  ;  the  more  we  are  en- 
abled to  command  our  thoughts,  the  more  we 
appreciate  the  majesty  of  mind. 

Not  only  does  tlie  government  demand  the  edu- 
cation of  the  people  for  its  own  safety,  but  it 
makes  every  citizen  know  that  he  is  a  man,  and 
every  child  fc-el  that  he  can  become  such ;  and 
hence  it  holds  out  the  greatest  encouragement  to 
all,  to  exert  themselves  in  mental  and  moral  culture. 
Hence  the  o-cnius  of  the  crovernment  is  its  own 
refining  fire.  The  constitution  lies  in  its  own 
ordeal,  and  every  change  will  render  it  more  per- 
fect. Like  a  monarch  of  the  forest,  with  roots 
spread  far  and  deep,  it  branches  out  its  far  reaching 
arms  to  embrace  the  rank  luxurious  foliage,  which  is 
given  back  to  the  source  whence  it  drew  its  nur- 
ture, to  add  still  more  fertility  and  fragrance,  and 
strength  and  grandeur  to  itself.  It  acts  upon  the 
people,  and  prepares  them  for  giving  it  greater 
energy,  security  and  power. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  genius  of  the  govern- 
ment maj'  be  considered  of  a  two-fold  nature  :  its 
spirit  proper,  and  the  spirit  of  its  administration. 
When  uncandid  and  selfish  men  are  appointed  to 
cany  out  the  constitutional  delegation  of  powers, 
they  never  fail  in  giving  a  spirit  to  their  adminis- 
tration altogether  inconsistent  with  that  of  the 
constitution.  While  the  one  is  pure  and  most 
healthful  in  its  influence,  the  latter  may  be  of  a 
pernicious  character.  Hence  there  may  be  a  war- 
fare between  them,  and  when  the  people  are  vir- 
tuous, one  will  be  in  the  ascendant,  but  when  they 
are  corrupt  or  subject  to  political  fraud,  the  other 
will  triumph.  Hence  the  character  of  the  man 
whom  we  select  to  echo  our  voice,  should  ever  be 
a  subject  of  serious  consideration.  So  many  of 
the  people,  however,  have  become  so  well  quali- 
fied for  the  exercise  of  their  political  duties,  that 
evils  of  this  kind  cannot  long  continue,  before 
they  are  awakened  by  the  cry  of  reform. 

The  genius  of  the  government  then,  continual- 
ly urges  the  people  on  to  greater  improvement,  by 
forcing  upon  their  consideration,  intricate  subjects 
which  require  a  high  degree  of  intelligence  for 
their  investigation. 
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6.  T/ie  human  character  is  positively  better  at 
present f  than  at  amj  former  period  of  the  iiiorld^s 
history,  and  icill  ever  continue  to  intprove. 

There  are  many  candid  and  thoughtful  philoso- 
phers who  dispute  this  proposition.  They  con- 
tend that,  man  is  intrhisically  no  better  now  than 
formerly,  and  some  will  go  as  far  as  to  say,  that 
he  is  on  the  decline,  in  every  thing  great  and 
good.  Human  nature,  they  say,  is  ever  the  same 
depraved  wretch,  and  the  corruptions  of  human 
action  are  continually  loading  it  down. 

We  might,  had  we  space  and  unimpatient  read- 
ers, divide  the  past  into  epochs  of  twentj',  fifty, 
one  hundred,  five  hundred,  and  a  thousand  years, 
and  show  from  historical  record,  that  a  marked  im- 
provement has  taken  place  during  each  of  these 
periods.  This  fact  is  as  perceptible  as  light,  to 
every  one  who  reads  history  with  the  desire  of 
knovi,'ing  wliat  man  has  been  at  different  periods 
in  the  past.  There  is  evidence  enough  before  our 
eyes  to  prove  a  great  and  glorious  improvement 
within  the  last  twenty  years.  Previous  to  this 
time,  the  good  and  the  wise  looked  upon  the 
vices,  follies  and  crimes  of  the  people,  and  could 
only  lament  their  existence.  Now  he_can  console 
and  encourage  himself,  by  observing  the  many 
agents  of  reform  in  successful  progress,  for  their 
removal.  Until  recently,  man  has  not  known  how 
to  correct  public  and  private  evils.  Now,  by  un- 
derstanding the  nature  of  mind,  ho  knows  how  to 
correct  abuses.  "With  proud  satisflxction,  and  the 
most  sanguine  hopes  of  the  future,  we  behold  the 
missionary  cause  w^hich  sends  forth  to  the  millions 
sitting  in  the  dark  corners  of  the  earth,  many 
good  and  dauntless  heroes  with  the  glad  tidings 
of  civilization ;  the  Bible  and  Tract  societies, 
which  furnish  ever  person  in  the  land  with  the 
purest  moral  reading ;  the  Temperance  reform, 
which  saves  more  from  vice,  misery,  the  drunk- 
ard's grave,  and  the  criminal's  fate,  than  all  other 
agents  put  together;  and  to  the  multitudes  of 
other  educational,  moral  and  benevolent  institu- 
tions established  throughout  the  lengtli  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  wherever  good  can  be  done. 
These  are  the  grand  battle  engines  of  the  present 
day,  in  the  sublime  warfare  against  wrong  and 
outrage.  How  gloriously  do  the  generals  in  this 
great  contest,  contrast  with  a  Buonaparte,  a 
Hannibal,  a  Ccesar,  or  an  Alexander  !  The  lat- 
ter carried  fire,  swcrd,  and  destruction  wherever 
they  went.  They  fought  and  humanity  groaned  ; 
they  conquered  and  nations  fell.  But  the  former 
scatter  joy  and  happiness  wherever  they  go. — 
Their  battle  cry  is  virtue,  and  their  pteans  of 
victory  are  the  shouts  of  rejoicing  multitudes 
whom  they  bless.  These  are  such  evidences  as 
should  convince  every  one  of  the  superiority  of 
the  present  over  the  past.  Human  nature  is  not 
the  same  every  where  and  at  all  times,  no  more 
than  human  action  is  the  same.  But  this  subject 
cannot  now  be  discussed. 

Many  things  are  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
when  contrasting  the  present  with  tlie  past.  If 
the  politics  of  the  present  be  contrasted  with  those 
of  our  fathers  .sixty  3'ears  ago,  we  indeed  observe 


a  vast  difference  in  favor  of  the  latter.  But  this  is 
no  test  of  the  comparative  virtue  of  the  people  at 
large.  Then  was  the  contest  for  independence, 
when  bold  and  honest  men  alone,  had  the  cour- 
age to  hft  up  their  voices  for  the  rights  of  man. 
The  selfish,  the  vicious,  and  the  cowardly  hung 
to  the  skirts  of  the  royal  oppressor.  Hence  wh^n 
peace  returned  and  all  were  freemen,  the  hypocrit- 
ical and  dishonest  mingled  their  shouts  with  the 
great  and  good,  and  put  in  their  claims  for  public 
favor.  '' 

Let  then  none  be  discouraged  from  this  con- 
trast, for  the  political  evils  which  afflict  us, 
will  be  soon  removed. 

Another  thing  is  to  be  considered  :  and  that  is, 
the  moral  standard  is  higher  now  than  formerly. 
Many  acts  are  now  considered  immoral,  which 
were  once  approved.  Hence  a  great  allowance  is 
to  be  made  in  this  respect,  when  comparing  the 
present  witli  the  past. 

In  the  second  place  we  will  merely  refer  to  (for 
we  have  already  extended  oiir  article  beyond  the 
bounds  of  prudence)  the  reasons  which  seem  to 
convince  many,  that  our  institutions  are  destined, 
at  no  distant  day,  to  decline  and  fall. 

AVhat  we  have  already  said  will  assist  us  in 
this  branch  of  our  inquiry- 

1.  We  are  told  that  from  the  past  we  jridge 
the  future. 

True,  but  whatever  advantage  the  present  pos- 
sesses over  the  past,  must  be  carried  to  the  credit 
of  the  future.  The  amount  of  this  credit  may  be 
calculated  from  what  has  been  said  concerning  the 
triumph  of  truth  over  the  errors  of  the  past. — 
Error  has  been  the  despot  of  the  past,  but  truth  is 
the  empress  of  the  present,  and  will  continue  to 
govern  the  future.  This  single  triumph  is  suf- 
ficient to  nullify  all  our  reasoning  from  the  past, 
with  regard  to  the  fate  of  our  Republic.  What 
though  the  seat  of  science  and  Empire  has  passed 
from  the  Euphrates  and  from  Judah,  from  the  Nile, 
the  classical  Peninsula,  and  from  the  Tiber,  to 
lands  of  modern  discovery  What  though  the 
Goddess  of  learning  was  forced  to  secrete  herself 
among  the  rocks  of  Arabia,  the  Pyrenees  of  Spain , 
the  green  retreats  of  Erin,  and  in  the  darksome 
cloister,  to  await  more  pro[iitious  times.  War, 
which  gorged  itself  wdth  the  life  blood  of  the 
world,  has  ceased,  and  error  that  degraded  and 
corrupted  the  mind  has  passed  awaj'. 

2.  Again,  lee  arc  told  that  kowevcr  propitious 
the  signs  of  the  times  may  be,  ve  have  no  war- 
ranty against  a  decline  in  reform,  energy  and 
spirit. 

The  attentive  reader  has,  no  doubt,  deduced 
from  what  we  have  remarked,  a  sufficient  answer 
to  this  doubt  raised  by  those  whose  fears  pervert 
theii"  judgment.  We  have  adequate  stimulants 
to  keep  the  world  of  man  spurred  to  activity  and 
improvement.  War  was  the  great  and  only  stimu- 
lant of  the  past.  Now  our  incentives  are  science, 
truth  and  freedom.  The  former  would  cloy,  the 
latter  never  can  become  insipid.  Man  desires 
pleasure  and  happiness,  but  heretofore  he  has 
sought  them  at  bitter  fountains.     Now  he  drinks 
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at  the  limpid  springs  of  substantial  and  exalted 
delight,  and  the  more  he  drinks  the  more  he 
thirsts,  but  with  a  thirst  that  thrills  with  happy 
emotions  and  elevating  pleasure.  The  happiness 
of  man  will  continue  to  increase,  because  it  will 
arise  from  new  sources  opened  by  an  ample  de- 
velopment of  his  whole  being.  Onward,  is  and 
will  continue  to  be,  the  watchword. 

Corruption  cannot  creep  into  our  public  coun- 
cils and  thus  peril  our  institutions,  because  the 
whole  people  are  watchmen  on  the  outer  walls. — 
If  the  few  governed  us,  there  might  be  danger, 
but  millions  of  intelligent  citizens  cannot  be  cor- 
rupted. 

3.  We  are  told  in  the  third  place  that,  if  pros- 
perity and  freedom  continue,  the  world  toill  be 
over  populated  and  disastrous  conseqiienccs  be  the 
result. 

We  ought  not  to  fear  this  condition.  Two 
spires  of  grass  and  two  kernels  of  grain  already 
are  made  to  grow  where  once  but  one  could  be 
raised,  and  we  know  not  to  what  extent  the 
amount  may  be  duplicated.  Half  our  territory 
can  be  made  to  supply  more  people  than  now 
stand  upon  the  whole  earth.  Science  is  ever  fer- 
tile in  inventions  to  answer  the  necessities  of  man. 
Thousands  of  years  hence  will  be  soon  enough  to 
fear  from  an  overflowing  population. 

4.  Again,  there  are  certain  simple  persons  who 
fear  that  a  certain  religious  sect  may  triicmph  and 
weave  the  pall  of  liberty. 

How  vain  and  foolish  are  all  such  fears.  No 
system  of  religious  faith  can  triumph  in  this  coun- 
try, which  is  not  founded  in  truth.  If  truth  will 
work  the  destruction  of  free  institutions,  then  we 
are  doomed.  There  will  be  no  danirer  until  error 
triumphs,  and  this  will  not  be,  until  some  epidem- 
ic shall  have  made  the  people  insane.  Some  let 
their  fears  of  this  sect  carry  them  so  far  as  to  imagine 
they  can  sec  the  rack  and  the  writhing  martyr, 
the  stake,  the  victim,  and  the  blazing  faggots,  and 
hear  the  dismal  groans  of  persecuted  protestants. 
But  away,  away,  with  such  contemptible  non- 
sense. 

We  have  now  passed  through  our  subject.  We 
repeat,  the  Prospect  is  glorious.  We  expect,  at 
no  distant  day,  that  every  one  will  know  himself 
and  be  a  7nan.  The  next  fifty  years  will  do  more 
for  the  happiness  and  dignity  of  man  than  the 
last  hundred  years  have  done  :  not  that  so  much 
more  will  be  known,  but  so  many  more  will  learn 
and  possess  the  priceless  treasure  of  a  disciplined 
understanding.  We  expect  the  time  is  near  at 
hand  when  the  ploughman  in  the  field,  the  me- 
chanic in  his  shop,  the  merchant  in  his  counting 
room,  and  the  porter  at  the  gate,  will  be  philoso- 
phers and  enjoy  a  proud  position  in  the  empire  of 
mind.  Avarice  will  be  rooted  from  the  human 
heart,  and  the  great  object  of  all  will  be  to  live  and 
be  great. 

Notwithstanding  the  cheering  prospect  before 
«s,  there  are  some  fanatics  who  cry  out  for  a  dis- 
solution of  the  Union  when  they  should  know 
that  it  is  indissoluble,  being  bound  together  by 
the    ligaments    of   nature.      Dissolution    of   the 


Union  !  The  sound  breaks  upon  the  ear  of  the 
patriot  and  philanthropist  like  hideous  yells  in  the 
solemn  night  air  upon  the  midnight  vigilant.  But 
we  will  not  give  these  fanatics  so  much  importance 
as  to  notice  their  narrow  insignificance. 

Let  all  look  upon  the  sublimity  of  the  Prospect, 
and  press  on  in  the  course  of  mental  triumph,  for 

"There  is  a  mighty  dawning  on  the  earth 
Of  hainan  glory." 

The  day  is  not  distant  when  most  of  the  error 
and  false  doctrine  which  now  exist,  will  vanish  be- 
fore the  progress  of  learning,  as  darkness  flies 
before  the  dawn.  None  need  fear  evil  conse- 
quences from  any  present  prevalent  error,  for 
truth  and  science  have  obtained  the  mastery,  and 
will  continue  their  victorious  career. 

Finally,  if  we  have  succeeded  in  consoling 
those,  who,  heaving  more  piety  than  wit,  are  con- 
tinually having  long  sighs  and  whining  piteously, 
"What  are  we  coming  toT'  "Oh  the  degeneracy 
of  the  times!''  we  have  gained  the  utmost  of  our 
ambition  in  writing  this  too  long  article. 

L.  A.  H. 


BILL   MANN,  THREE  SHEETS  IN  THE 
WIND. 


Bi'   J.    ROSS    BROWNE. 


Amongst  those  who  went  ashore  at  St.  Jago  was 
a  foremast  hand,  who  had  officiated  in  his  younger 
days  as  assistant  gas-lighter  in  the  Bowery  Theatre, 
New  York.  This  was  Bill  Mann,  one  of  the 
three  seamen  whom  we  shipped  at  Fayal.  Bully 
also  went  ashore.  In  the  course  of  the  day  he  lent 
Bill  a  pair  of  drawers  to  barter  for  rum,  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  they  both  came  aboard 
prettj' considerably  corned.  The  cooper  and  two 
or  three  others  attempted  to  hoist  Bill  on  board 
when  the  boat  came  alongside,  but  he  rejected 
their  assistance,  exclaiming — 

"Bless  ray  eyes  !  you  must  think  I'm  drunk  !  " 

"Oh  no,"  replied  the  cooper,  "we  don't  think 
so." 

"Well,  then,"  said  Bill,  scrambling  over  the 
rail,  "what  d'ye  meanl  My  name  is  Bill  Mann 
— I'm  son  of  old  Dick  Mann,  sail-maker,  New 
York." 

"No  doubt  of  it.  Bill." 

"By  the  bloodj-  wars,  sir,  do  you  doubt  my  wordl 
I  allow  nobody  to  doubt  my  word.  Do  you  doubt 
it?" 

"Not  af  all." 

"Because  if  you  do,  I'll  just  let  you  know  that 
I'm  Bill  Mann  son  of  old  Dick  Mann,  sail-maker, 
New  York — Boy,  get  out  of  my  way'"  This  last  re- 
mark was  addressed  to  Bully,  who  ran  foul  of  Bill 
as  he  staggered  along  the  deck.  A  quarrel  ensued ; 
and  the  story  of  the  drawers  was  brought  up, 
which  so  oflfended  Bill's  delicacy,  that  he  hauled 
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off  his  inexpressibles  and  flung  them  at  Bully, 
shouting — "Take  them! — take  my  blasted  breech- 
es ;"  upon  which  Bully  ran  to  the  deck-port,  and 
picked  up  a  billet  of  wood  to  knock  Bill  down. 
"What    disturbance    is    this,"     cried    Captain 

A ,  from  the  quarter  deck ;  but  Bill  chased 

the  "fancy  man"  around  the  decks  minus  his 
ducks.  The  mate  seeing  the  disturbance,  ran  be- 
tween them  and  put  a  stop  to  it. 

"What  disturbance  is  thisT'  again  demanded  the 
Captain. 

"He  called  me  a  boy,  sir,"  replied  Bully. 
"And  he  is  a  boy,  Captain.     I  could  lick  fifty 
like  him." 
"Go  forward  !  You're  both  drunk." 
"Yes,  sir,    I'll    go    forward,"    said  Bill,    "but 
Captain,  I'm  not  drunk." 
"You  are  drunk !" 

"No,  sir,  I'm  only  a  little  intoxicated.    It's  all 
owing  to  that  miserable  rum  I  drank  ashore." 
"Go  forward,  I  tell  you." 

"Captain,  my  name  is  Bill  Mann — I'm  son  of 
old  Dick  Mann,  sail-maker.  New  York." 

"I  want  no  parley  with  }-ou.  Go  forward ; 
and  I'll  talk  to  you  about  your  name,  when  you're 
sober." 

"But,  Captain,  damn't,  sir,  I'm  not  drunk." 
"You  are  drunk." 

"Put  me  in  irons — put  me  in  irons  then.  I'm 
Bill  Mann,  son  of  old  Dick    Mann,  sail-maker. 

New  York !     Put  me  in  irons.  Captain  A ." 

"I  won't  put  you  in  irons !  I'll  put  you  in  the 
rigging,  though,  and  keep  j'ou  there  till  morning, 
if  you  don't  behave  yourself" 

"Captain  A ,  I  want  to  be  put  in  irons. — 

Will  you  put  me  in  irons,  sirl" 

"I  tell  you  once  for  all,  go  forward." 
"Well,  sir,  I  suppose  I  must ;  but  I'll  tell  you 
one  thing  before  I  go — I'm  Bill  Mann,  son  of  old 
Dick  Mann,  sail-maker.  New  York.     Everybody 
knows  old  Dick  Mann,  Captain  !" 

"To  the  devil  with  Dick  Mann  and  you  too — 
go  forward!" 

Bill  staggered  along  the  forecastle,  where,  with 
some  difficulty,  we  lowered  him  down  the  ladder. 
Four  or  five  of  the  Portuguese  had  to  hold  him. — 
By  this  time  he  was  roaring  like  a  madman.  His 
old  theatrical  recollections  coming  upon  him,  he 
fancied  he  was  Julius  Csesar,  about  to  be  murdered 
in  the  senate. 

"I'm  a  Roman  !  Damn  my  eyes  if  I  aint.  Give 
me  a  knife  !  I'll  cut  my  throat !  I'll  die  like  a 
Roman !  I'm  Julius  Cassar !  Bloody  my  eyes,  I'm 
Julius  Caesar." 

"You,  Bill— Bill  Mann  !"  cried  Charlie,  "are 
you  crazyl  What  the  devil  are  j'ou  ravin<T 
about!" 

"Hallo!— is  that  you,  Metcllusi  You  in  this 
conspiracy,  tool  Strike,  my  boy,  strike  ! — I'll  die 
like  a  Roman !  I  told  California  so,  ashore,  and 
she  turned  black  in  the  face.     Strike !" 

"Cowards  die  many  times  before  their  deaths; 
The  va'iant  never  taste  of  death  but  once. 
Of  all  the  wonders  that  I  yet  have  heard, 
It  seems  to  me  most  strange  that  men  should  fear; 
Seeing  that  death's  a  necessary  end — '' 


"Ugh !  hiccup.     Oh  that  blasted  liquor  !" 
"Come,  come,  Bill,"  said  one  of  the  Portuguese, 
catching  him  in    his  arms,  and    endeavoring   to 
thrust  him  into  his  bunk — "turn  in — you  are   out 
of  your  senses." 

"Is  that  you,  Cimber'?  Give  me  a  knife,  Bru- 
tus!"  roared  Bill,  in  a  phrensy,  "Let  me  go,  I  say  I 

"•r  must  present  thee,  Cimher. 

These  couchhii^s,  and  tliese  lowly  courtesies 

Might  fire  Ibe  lilood  of  ordinary  men.'" — [Hiccup.] 

"But,  dam'me,  if  you  don't  come  out  of  the 
little  end  of  the  horn,  if  you  fool  with  me — 
[hiccup] — 

''  'I  spurn  thee  like  a  cur  out  of  my  way. 
Know  Cfesar  doth  not  wrong;  nor  without  cause 
Will  he  be  satisfied.'  " 

"I'm  Julius  Caesar,  son  of  old  Dick  Mann,  sail- 
maker,  New  York.  I'm  a  Roman,  second  lamp- 
lighter in  the  Bowery  Theatre.  Don't  you  lay  a 
hand  on  me — not  one  of  you.  Hurra  !  I'm  Juhus 
Cffisar." 

"No,  Bill,"'  said  one  of  the  Portuguese,  "you  no 
July  Sneezer !" 

"I  am  !    Do   you  mean  to  contradict  me,  base 

plebianl  Oh,  Brutus  !    Will  you  let  them  murder 

mel     Give  me  a  knife  !     I'll  die  like  a  Roman  1 

"  'Of  wliose  true,  fixed  and  resting  quality, 
Thereis  no  fellow  in  the  firmament!'  " 

And  with  this  Bill  rolled  over  and  lay  motionless 
on  his  chest.  Several  of  the  stoutest  in  the  forecastle 
now  got  hold  of  him,  and  attempted  to  roll  him 
into  his  bunk. 

"Avast,  there !"  grunted  Bill,  "hands  off,  you 
bloody  harpies — ^"" 

•'  'Hence!  wilt  thou  lift  up  Olympus?'  " 
Dam'me,    if  I  don't  settle   some  of  you,    if   you 
don't  let  me  be.     Who's  got  a  knife?     I'll  kill  you 
all— I'll  cut  my  throat— I  will." 

All  this  time  I  was  an  unconcerned  spectator  of 
Bill's  little  peculiarities ;  but  as  he  began  to  grow 
rather  desperate,  I  advised  him  to  turn  in.  He 
stared  at  me  a  moment,  as  if  he  could  not  believe 
his  eyes,  then  bursting  into  a  theatrical  fit  of  de- 
spair, exclaimed  —  "Et  tu,  Brutel  Then  fall, 
Caesar  ! — Gentlemen  and  ladies,  Caesar's  dead, 
please  consider  him  defunct  from  this  moment. — 
I'll  cut  my  throat !  I'm  nobody  !  No !  I  aint  no- 
body !  I  am  Julius  Caesar — a  regular  built  Julius 
Caesar  !  A  bloody  old  Roman !  Chock  up  to  the 
eyes — blast  my  toplights,  if  I  aint." 

It  was  useless  to  reason  Bill  out  of  the  belief, 
that  he  was  of  ancient  and  illustrious  birth.  So 
I  turned  in  and  endeavored  to  get  asleep.  I  had 
scarcely  entered  the  land  of  dreams,  when  I  was 
awakened  by  a  noise  like  the  growling  of  a  bear ; 
and  upon  hstening  attentively  I  heard  Bill's  voice 
half  smothered,  under  the  blanket,  endeavoring 
to  articulate — "Who  says  I  aint  a  Romanl  Who 
says  I  aint  Julius  Caesar?  Dam'me,  sir,  that's  the 
rub  !     Who  says  I  aint  Julius  Caesar." 

"Nobody,  Bill — go  to  sleep  !"  growled  a  voice 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  forecastle. 

"Me  sleep  !"  retorted  Bill,  attempting  to  rise — 
"Who  says  I  aint  Julius  Caesar?  You've  waked 
up  the  wrong  passenger,  old  fellow  !  I'm  a  tetotal, 
everlasting  Woody  Roman,  myself  I" 
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THE  INDIAN  MAIDEN'S  REaUIEM. 


BY     11.     C.     BEELER, 


"  Ere  I  took  my  seat  in  the  boat  I  pulled  up  a  young 
magnolia,  and  planted  it  upon  the  grave  of  the  young  In- 
dian maiden,  whom,  1  bad  forgotten  to  state,  we  had 
buried  separately  from  the  sterner  and  harsher  sex  ;  feel- 
ing that  the  pure  and  delicate  lily  would  not  be  a  fitting 
companion  for  the  decaying  oak,  that  there  was  some- 
thing loo  pure  in  lier  to  be  contaminated  by  the  touch, 
even  in  death,  of  the  blood-stained  warrior.  " — From 
a  Florida  Sketch,  by  e.  z.  c.  j. 


With  bright  sparkling  lustre  the  herald  of  morning 

Had  set  the  dim  stars  from  their  night-vigils  free  ; 
Each  leaf  with  his  gold-burnished  tinsel  adorning, 
As  slowly  we  sped  to  the  isle  of  Chiee. 

Enchanting  and  fairy-like  stood  the  still  bowers, 
Arrayed  with  the  gems  of  this  rich,  mellow  clime; 

The  sweetest  and  fairest  of  all  its  famed  flowers 
Seemed  fully  displayed  in  their  beauty  sublime  ! 

The'lirae  and  magnolia,  through  green  arbors  gleaming. 
Waved  gracefully  there  in  their  floral  costume  ! 

Anon  on  the  gale  their  profuse  odors  teeming. 
Spread  over  the  i^le  a  most  fragrant  perfume  ! 

But  sad  was  the  midnight's  lamentable  story, 
Revealed  as  the  dawn  shed  its  radiant  flood  ; 

Behold  a  dread  foe  in  his  wild  dreams  of  glory 
Had  laved  his  bright  sabre  in  innocent  blood  ! 

The  carnage  had  raged  'mid  the  dark  gloom  which  low- 

er'd, 
Tliroughout  the  still  hoursof  the  deep-curtained  night; 

The  conquered  had  sunk  to  the  earth  overpowered. 

Or  hastily  fled  in  a  perilous  flight. 

There  lay  the  brave  chiefs,  in  their  haggard  looks  blend- 
ing 
The  glance  of  revenge  with  the  slumber  of  death  ; 
Swept  down  whilst  their   loved  native   wild-wood  de- 
fending, 
A  prey  to  the  blast  of  the  life-hunter's  breath ! 

One  beautiful  form  lay  in  agony  bleeding, 
Apart  from  the  gore-mangled  warrior-throng  ; 

With  no  soothing  hand  her  wild  mis'ry  heeding, 
And  cone  lo  avenge  her  indelible  wrong  I 

What  eye  could  behold  her,indiff'renlly  glowing, 
And  never  be  dimm'd  with  fond  sympathy's  tear  ? 

What  bosom  not  grieved  to  its  full  overflowing. 
When  thrill'd  by  the  cries  which  were  echoing  here? 

The  death  glance  was  fast  her  soft  features  pervading 
With  pale,  sallow  blanch,  and  its  cold,  icy  chill ; 

■Soon,  soon  must  that  flower  be  hopelessly  fading — 
And  soon  must  that  bosom  be  silent  and  still  I 

lier  bland,  rosy  lips,  o'er  her  pearly  teeth  closing, 
Seemed  melting  with  love  that  could  never  decay  ; 

Her  dark  liquid  eyes,  on  the  blue  sky  reposing. 
Were  with  a  fixed  lustre  fast  fading  away  ! 


One  pitiful  look! — and  the  "last  link  is  broken,". 

Which  fettered  the  soul  to  its  fair  earthly  bawn ; 
The  fluttering  breath  had  evinced  its  last  token — 

A  struggle — a  groan — and  her  spirit  was  gone  I 

Ah  !  dreary  and  sad  was  the  gloom  which  o'erclouded 
The  scene  where  her  cold  lifeless  body  was  laid  ; 

And  thrilling  the  fate  which  so  ruthlessly  shrouded 
The  dying  words  brea'.hed  by  the  Indian  maid  I 

There  hearts,  which  had  braved  the  terrific  commotion 
That  flashed  when  the  battle  its  havoo  had  done, 

Were  pierced  with  humanity's  plaintive  emotion,  »' 
And  wept  o'er  the  fall  of  the  beautiful  one  ! 

But  hark!  what  deep  echoes  were  playfully  sounding 
Along  the  lone  shores  of  the  tenantless  isle  ; 

Now  near — then  afar  through  solitude  bounding — 
Then  sinking  away  as  though  husfied  for  the  while ! 

The  bugle's  soft  tones  o'er  the  still  waters  stealing, 
Proclaimed  that  the  soul  of  a  priz'd  one  had  fled  ; 

With  eloquent  notes  too,  most  mournfnily  pealing, 
The  requiem  dirge  of  the  beautiful  dead  I 

No  cherished  companion,  or  comrade  of  childhood, 
Was  nigh,  to  shed  o'er  her  one  sorrowful  tear  ; 

Alone  through  the  calm  of  the  deep-shaded  wild-wood, 
The  strangers'  hand  marshall'd  her  bough-woven  bierl 

There  laid  we  her  down  to  her  long  lonely  resting, 
In  hallowed  charge  of  her  cold  native  dnst ; 

And  mounted  the  spot  with  a  green  grassy  cresting. 
That  nought  might  disturb  its  pure  lingering  trust ! 

A  lovely  magnolia,  with  foliage  bending. 
Now  spreads  o'er  her  grave  its  rich  roseate  bloom  ; 

Far  over  the  ocean  its  sweet  fragrance  sending, 
As  incense  from  off  the  fair  Indian's  tomb  I 


THE  LAND-BOUND  SAILOR'S  WISH. 

Oh  for  my  home  !  my  oaken  home 

On  the  white  foam,  the  ocean  foam, — 

Where  like  the  bird,  the  restril  bird, 

When  storms  are  heard,  and  waves  are  stirr'd, 

I'd  dash  along,  I'd  flash  along 

With  shout  and  song,  and  cloudy  throng, 

O'er  waters  wild,  an  ocean  child. 

Oh  for  the  sea!  the  widespread  sea, 
Its  shadow'd  lea  room  for  the  free, 
A  bark  as  swift  as  stormy  drift 
Along  doth  lift:  no  worldly  thrift. 
Or  riches  sheen;  a  bright  blade  keen, 
Its  sunny  gleam,  is  all  I  ween — 
Nor  need  of  gold,  or  silken  fold. 

Ah  me  !  I'm  sad,  I'm  sighing  sad. 
While  ye  are  glad,  are  smiling  glad  : 
I  would  not  stay  upon  your  clay! 
Though  ye  would  lay  my  weary  way 
With  gems  and  gold,  and  wealth  untold, 
With  seamen  bold,  where  dark  waves  roU'd, 
I'd  turn  away — to  sea  away. 

N.  B. 
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SKETCHES  OF  THE  FLORIDA  WAR. 

NUMBER   I. 

A    CRUISE    IN    LAKE    OKACHOBEE. 

If  a  toilsome  paddle  of  three  days'  continuance 
through  the  darli  gloom  of  a  cypress  swamp,  so 
dense  that  the  up-and-down  rays  of  a  tropical  sun 
could  neither  penetrate  nor  remove  the  death-like 
chill  which  pervaded  it;  where  no  sound  broke 
upon  the  car,  save  the  mournful  moaning  of  the 
breeze,  as  it  swept  among  the  moss-hung  and 
gnarled  branches  of  the  tall  trees,  which, 

"In  many  asadd'ning  syllable,  repeated 
Their  wild  and  savage  legends  to  the  winds;" 

the  distant  thunder-like  moan  of  the  alligator,  or 
the  startling  hiss  of  the  speckled  moccasin,  which 
would  elide  from  the  tree-roots  down  into  its 
slimy  bed, — where  every  thing  combined  to  ac- 
count for  the  Indian's  belief,  that  sinning  souls 
are  doomed  eternally  to  wander  through  the  cy- 
press-shaded bog,  a  kind  of  mud-wrapped  pur- 
gatory ;  (and  indeed  the  fantastic  shapes  assumed 
by  the  gnarled,  branch-modelled  masses  of  pen- 
dant moss,  would  give  rise  to  strnnge  ideas  in  the 
breasts  of  more  civilized  and  less  superstitious 
persons  than  the  "  untutored  savage,"  especially 
when  aJone  in  the  dimness  of  twilight,  rendered 
darker  by  perpetual  shade ;)  if  all  this  would 
prepare  one  to  gaze  apprcciatingly  on  IN^ature, 
clad  in  her  loveliest  robes,  revelling  in  her  fairest 
bowers,  we  were  fully  prepared  to  appreciate  her 
thrilling  beauty,  as  we  emerged  from  the  '■  big  cy- 
press" into  lake  Okachobee. 

From  the  narrow  muddy  channel  Vv-liich  mean- 
ders in  many  a  winding  bayou  through  this  vast 
swamp,  we  opened  into  a  broad  and  beautiful  lake, 
on  the  clear  lio-ht  blue  waves  of  w'nich,  the  first 
soft  rays  of  a  spring  morning's  sun  were  glittering 
lilie  tcar-bcdewed  lashes  over  a  beautiful  woman's 
azure  eye,  and  whose  bosom  was  dotted  with  islands 
from  which  arose  as  monuments  of  Nature's  taste 
and  power,  the  lofty  magnolia,  its  snow-white  flow- 
ers lying  in  the  scooped-out  bosom  of  its  dark  green 
leaves,  the  orange  and  the  fragrant  lemon,  while 
luscious  grapes  hung  temptingly  from  their  lofty, 
climbing  vines ;  and  beneath,  the  timid  violet, 
the  air-scenting  myrtle  and  honeysuckle,  with 
a  thousand  other  tropical  fruits  and  flowers,  car- 
peted the  productive  earth. 

As  I  gazed  on  the  fairy-land-like  and  most 
beautiful  scene,  I  felt  that  with  one  loved  and 
loving  companion,  I  could  here  dream  away  exis- 
tence, without  a  wish  for  change — our  hearts  ren- 
dered pure  and  innocent  by  the  quiet  and  beauty 
of  this  second  Eden  ;  and  involuntarily  my  heart's 
vision  threw  a  retrospective  glance  towards  the 
"  dark-eyed  Spanish  maid,"  who  had  before-time 
stood  with  me  on  the  parapet  of  the  old  castle  at 
St.  Augustine,  listening  to  the  impassioned  vows 
of  a  j^oung  and  adoring  heart,  while  from  her 
lustrous  eyes  the  glittering  pearls  of  joy  dropped 
like  nectar-dew  from  heaven  on  the  envied  earth. 


But  my  mind  soon  turned  again  to  the  scene 
before  me ;  and  then  I  thought  of  the  original 
(should  I  not  say  rightful!)  owners  of  the  soil, 
those  whose  rights  of  inheritance  we  were  ruth- 
lessly trampling  upon,  whom  with  blood-stained 
hands  we  were  even  now  pursuing ;  and  I 
sighed  as 

"  I  thought  how  man  had  cursed 
What  lieaven  had  made  so  glorious  !" 

My  reverie  was  interrupted  by  the  discovery  of  a 
smoke  on  one  of  the  distant  islands.  We  well 
knew  that  our  friends  in  this  neighborhood  were 
few,  and  at  once  began  preparing  for  a  duty, 
which,  to  our  sorrow  and  loss,  we  had  before 
found  fraught  with  danger — that  of  advancing  in 
our  boats  upon  an  island  fringed  with  hammock 
to  the  water's  edge,  Vv^hcre  an  ambushed  foe  could 
lie  in  perfect  safety  and  concealment,  while  they 
poured  death  and  destruction  into  our  ranks. 

The  men,  urged  by  excited  feelings,  drove  our 
little  boats  swiftly  over  the  placid  surface  of  the 
lake,  towards  the  smoke.  Now,  however,  signal 
smokes  were  seen  to  ascend  from  the  different 
parts  of  the  lake,  and  wc  inftrrcd  from  this  that 
we  were  not  only  discovered,  but  were  running 
ourselves  into  a  "  scrape"  as  fast  as  possible. 
Canoes  were  darting  along  in  our  advance  towards 
the  largest  island  of  the  group,  and  it  was  evident 
that  the  Indians  there  intended  en  rnasse  to  dispute 
our  irruption  into  their  domains. 

As  we  approached  the  island,  at  a   distance  we 
could  see   their    dark   red  forms  glancing  about 
among  the  trees,  and  every  now  and  then  a  shrill 
and  prolonged  yell  would  come  across  the  waters , 
sounding  like  the  petrel's  cry  before  a  storm.    But 
as  wc    nearcd   the  island,  all   again   became  still 
and  quiet;  not  a  motion  was  visible  on  the  flow- 
ery banks,  but  the  steady  waving  to  and  fro  of  the 
green  branches    in   the  breeze,    and  the  cries  of 
circling  birds  which  were  driven  from  their  nests 
beneath.     We  well    knew   the   meaning   of  this 
ominous  stillness :  we  had  before    felt  its  force. 
With  our  arms   prepared,  slowly  and  firmly  wo 
rowed  in   extended  line  towards  the  treacherous 
hammock.     We  were   soon    almost    within  rifle 
shot,  when  the  order,  "spring  to   your  oars,"  was 
given  ;  and,  swiftly  as  the  arrow  speeds  from  the 
twanging  bow,  our  light  boats  parted  the  water. 
While  their  keels  grated  on  the   sand,  the  silence 
of  the  hammock  was  broken.    It  seemed  to  be  one 
perfect  sheet  of  fire  for    an   instant;  and   then, 
loud  above  the    groans  of   wounded    and  dying, 
the  sharp  crack  of  rifles,  and  the   heavier  roar  of 
our  musketry,  rose  the  shrill  war-whoop,  ringincr 
like  hell's  charivari  in   our  ears.      The  impetus 
given  to  our  boats  drove  them  high  on  the  shore, 
and  in  an  instant  the  battle  was  over.     One  volley 
of  our   musketry,   which   hailed    buck-shot  and 
ounce  bullets  through  the  hammock,  and  with  a 
cheer  the  men  rushed  to  the  charge  with  the  bay- 
onet; but  the  wily  foe  had  fled,  and  when  in  the 
hot  pursuit,  we  gained    the    opposite  side  of  the. 
island,  we  beheld  them  already  far  out  of  the  lake 
en  route  for  the  main  land.      While  the  warriors 
were  engaged  in  opposing  our  landing,  the  wa- 
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blood,  while  one 
by  some  random 
Tears  filled  every 


men  and  children  had  mustered  in  their  canoes,' 
for  flight ;  and  the  men,  with  the  savage  yet 
keen-witted  policy  used  throughout  the  war,  had 
fled  as  soon  as  their  first  fire  had  been  delivered, 
they  having  done  all  the  harm  they  could  without 
endangering  the  defeat  of  their  party.  I  may  safely 
say,  that  of  all  the  actions  during  the  war,  one  half 
ended  without  the  loss  of  a  man  on  the  side  of 
the  enemy,  while  many  of  the  whites  were  killed. 
This  I  do  not  attribute  to  any  want  of  skill  or  bra- 
very on  the  side  of  the  whites,  but  to  the  fact  of  the 
Indians  being  better  acquainted  with  the  country — 
therefore  advancing  or  retreating  with  greater  fa- 
cility, and  also  that  for  the  first  three  years  of  the 
war,  the  whites  too  often  fought  in  solid  ranks, 
instead  of  "treeing  it"  after  the  present  approved 
style.  But  I  beg  your  pardon,  reader,  for  digress- 
ing.    Let  us  return  to  the  yarir. 

In  this  instance  the  Indians  had  not  escaped 
entirely  unscathed,  for  five  of  their  warriors  lay 
stretched  upon  the  field,  and  the  tracks  of  the 
fugitives  were  marked  with 
young  girl,  wounded  mortally 
shot,  lay  weltering  in  agony, 
eye,  as  she  uttered  probably  the  only  English  words 
she  knew, — "  nnc  sick !" 

Of  our  party,  some  whose  hearts,  but  an  hour 
before,  beat  lightly  and  free  in  bosoms  filled  with 
glorious  aspirations,  now  were  cold  and  stilled 
forever ;  others,  yet  living,  whose  anguish  was 
too  crrcat  to  be  concealed  beneath  the  veil  of  silent 
fortitude,  v\'ith  eyes  rolling  in  agony,  clammy 
brows  and  blanched  lips,  broke  forth  in  piteous 
groans,  praj'ing  for  death  to  ease  them  of  their 
pain. 

The  misery  of  tliat  young  girl  wrung  hearts 
that  were  used  to  death  in  all  its  various  shapes. 
As  she  lay  extended  upon  the  green  grass,  among 
her  kindred  wild-flowers,  her  head  pillowed  upon 
the  jackets  of  our  commiserating  tars,  her  full 
black  eyes  spoke  a  touching  reproach  to  every 
heart;  and  when  at  last  her  tortured  soul  burst 
from  the  encumbering  clay,  we  felt  that  it  took 
its  flight,  to  be  a  witness  against  the  actors  in  this 
dreadful  tragedy,  before  the  tribunal  of  a  just 
God. 

Like  nearly  all  the  the  Seminole  women,  her 
form  was  delicately  perfect  in  symmetry ;  her  skin, 
though  dark,  clear  and  transparent  as  the  rind  of 
the  pomegranate ;  her  hair  long,  black  and  silken  ; 
her  features  regular,  and  her  large  melting  black 
eye — /  shall  ■never  forget  it ! 

Our  forces  being  too  much  fatigued  and  crippled 
to  pursue  the  enemy,  took  up  their  quarters  in 
the  deserted  huts ;  and  while  our  surgeon  was 
engaged  in  alleviating  the  suiTerings  of  the  wound- 
ed, with  a  slio-ht  guard  I  strolled  over  the  island. 
The  Indians  apparently  had  long  cultivated  the 
rich  soil,  and  in  their  fields  I  found  corn,  melons, 
bananas,  plantains,  sugar  cane,  pine-apples,  and 
tobacco,  all  growing  luxuriantly.  The  fields 
showed  the  marks  of  neither  hoe  nor  plough. 
The  undergrowth  was  removed  ;  the  larger  trees 
having  been  girdled,  were  leafless,  and  therefore 
did  not  injure  the  crops  with  shade. 


The  setting  sun  mingled  his  mellow  purple 
with  the  liquid  blue  of  the  western  sky,  when  the 
bugle's  swelling  notes  echoed  over  the  still,  calm 
surface  of  the  beautiful  lake,  calling  together  our 
saddened  band,  for  the  purpose  of  burying  the 
dead,  preparatory  to  making  an  early  start  in  the 
morning. 

At  the  foot  of  an  old  Indian  mound,  beneath 
the  wide-spread,  drooping  branches  of  a  large  cy- 
press, our  men  had  scooped  out  a  shallow  pit; 
and  there,  in  the  still  solemn  hour  of  twilight,  we 
laid  them,  friend  and  foe,  coflSnless  and  un- 
shrouded,  with  no  funeral  service  but  the  inward 
heart-wrought  prayer,  or  the  long  drawn  sigh, 
that  pumped  from  many  a  fearless  eye  the  tears, 
which  stranger-lilce  coursed  down  the  furrowed 
channels  of  weather-beaten,  time-marked  cheeks. 
Than  sailors,  none  more  deeply  or  keenly  feel  the 
the  loss  of  beloved  friends  and  comrades,  to  whom 
by  long  association  amid  the  bufi'etings  of  the 
gale,  the  varyings  of  life,  the  pleasures  few  and 
far  between  of  their  wayward  existence,  and 
their  many  dangers,  they  become  attached ;  and 
though  at  the  burial  scene  no  formal  or  outward 
appearance  of  "mourning" 

■'  outspread  its  cold  unmeaning  gloom  around," 


there  were  those  who  felt  and  mourned  their 
loss  as  deeply  as  silence,  that  true  portraiture  of 
grief,  could  tell. 

After  the  last  sad  rights  had  been  thus  hastily 
performed,  I  wandered  out  from  the  camp.  The 
moon  rose,  casting  its  melancholy-wrapping  light 
upon  our  sleeping  men ;  and,  tired  with  exertion 
and  excitement,  I  wrapped  the  folds  of  my  boat- 
cloak  closer  around  me,  casting  myself  upon  a 
grassy  bank,  while  my  mind  roamed  far  and  wide, 
amono-  distant  friends  and  scenes  that  were  da-u 
guerreotyped  upon  my  heart's  tablet.  Looking 
up  at  the  pale  orb,  which  sailed  in  queenly  ma- 
jesty through  the  blue,  cloud-islanded  ocean  of 
ether,  I  thought  of  Moore's  beautiful  idea : 

"  Sweet  moon  !  if  like  Crolona's  sage, 

By  any  speil  my  band  could  dare 

To  make  thy  disk  it?  ample  paje, 

.4nd  write  my  tlioushts,  my  wishes  there  ; 

How  many  a  friend,  whose  careless  eye 

Now  wanders  o'er  the  starry  sky, 

Shon'd  smile  upon  the  orb,  to  meet 

The  recollection  kind  and  sweet ; 

The  reveries  of  fond  regret ; 

The  promise  never  to  forget ; 

And  all  my  heart  and  soul  would  send 

To  many  a  dfar  loved,  distant  friend.  " 

My  senses,  drowned  in  the  dreamy  revery  pro- 
duced by  the   strange   yet  beautiful   wish  of  the 
poet,  gradually  gave  way  to  the  advances  of 
"  Tir'd  Nature's  sweet  restorer,  balmy  sleep," 

from  which  the  sweet  carolling  of  birds  and  the 
bugle's  call  aroused  me,  to  look  upon  the  first 
rosj'  blush  of  the  young  day,  as  it  timidly  stole 
from  its  night -shadowed  couch,  kissing  the  pearly 
dew-drops  from  the  monopolising  flowers,  and  ap- 
plying the  last  finishing  color-touch  of  perfection 
to  Dame  Nature's  toilet. 

Hastily  we  made  our  dejeu?)£,  which  delicate 
repast  consisted  of  raw  pork  and  ship's  biscuit, 
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and  manning  our  boats,  prepared  to  leave  this 
sadly  beautiful  island. 

Ere  I  took  my  seat  in  the  boat,  I  pulled  up  a 
young  magnolia,  and  planted  it  upon  the  grave 
of  the  young  Indian  maiden,  whom,  I  had  for- 
gotten to  state,  we  had  buried  separately  from  the 
sterner  and  harsher  sex, — feeling  that  the  pure 
and  delicate  lily  would  not  be  a  fitting  companion 
for  the  decaying  oak  ;  that  there  was  something 
too  pure  in  her  to  be  contaminated  by  the  touch 
even  in  death,  of  the  blood-stained  warrior.* 

Some  other  hand  had  rudely  carved  on  the  barkof 
the  overhanging  cypress,  a  cross,  the  symbol  of  a 
religion  probably  unknown  to  her  who  had  so 
lately  been  summoned  to  witness  the  dread  reahty 
of  all  it  teaches.  Bnt  however  ignorant  of  our 
religious  forms  that  poor  girl  might  have  been,  I 
doubt  not  that  she  had  a  religion,  a  pure  and  mo- 
ral one  too  ;  for  I  have  yet  to  meet  an  Indian  who 
does  not  believe  in  the  power  and  goodness  of « 
"  Great  Spirit,"  who  will  reward  the  good  and 
punish  the  wicked ;  I  have  yet  to  see  the  savage 
who  believes  not  in  some  moral-teaching  faith ; 
and  for  many  years  I  have  occasionally  met  with 
the  unschooled  aborigines,  in  their  own  tcrrito- 
ries  and  in  those  far  southern  climes,  where,  from 
the  time  of  Cortez  and  Pizarro  up,  they  have  been 
slaves  and  bondsmen,  held  beneath  a  rod  and 
yoke  of  iron. 

We  left  the  island,  and  bent  our  course  towards 
that  part  of  the  main  land,  to  which  the  Indians 
had  on  the  preceding  day  retreated.  Our  boats 
moved  as  lightly  over  the  rippling  waters  as  if 
their  crews  had  not  been  diminished,  and  the 
careless  smile,  the  merry  eye  and  lively  chat,  told 
how  soon  the  chill  thrown  by  death  around  men 
who  are  used  to  his  presence,  can  be  melted 
away — how  light  its  effect  on  such  as  have  felt 
and  refelt  his  shadowy  gloom.  It  is  like  a  tran- 
sient shade  thrown  upon  the  surface  of  the  blue 
ocean  by  a  passing  cloud,  felt  or  seen  but  for 
a  moment,  while  the  shadow  intervenes,  then 
traceless  past  forever. 

As  we  rowed  on,  gliding  over  a  lake  that  had 
never  before  to  our  knowledge  borne  a  white 
man's  keel,  unless  in  the  early  days  of  enter- 
prise, when  Spain's  noblest  cavaliers,  emulous 
of  Methusaleh's  reel  of  time,  sought 

"  Through  tangled  brake  and  forest  glen," 

the  fountain  of  perpetual  youth — passing  among 
the  flowery  islands,  which,  like  brilliant  gems  of 
many  hues  in  an  azure  setting,  were  scattered 
around  us ;  the  lively  paroquet,  the  flamingo,  with 
its  coat  of  crimson  down,  and  the  pink  curlew 
would  rise  in  whirling  circles  above  our  heads, 
screaming  forth  their  alarm,  appearing  to  know 
that  we  were  strangers  and  intruders  there.  In 
the   distance,    the  grey-brown    buzzard   hovered 


*Our  young  and  piomising  friend,  H.  C.  Beeler,  having 
found  the  a'love  sketrhia  our  portfolio,  became  so /eeZ- 
ivgly  ieterested  in  the  fate  of  the  young  maiden,  that  he 
lias  sung  her  "  requiem"  in  verse.  It  will  be  found  in 
this  number  of  the  Journal.  Our  readers  will  be  grati- 
fied to  know  that  Mr.  B.  is  a  regular  contributor. 


over  the  pine-barren,  seeming  with  his  ever  hun- 
gry eye  to  be  watching  for  the  victims  of  the 
battle. 

The  part  of  the  main  land  towards  which  we 
were  now  approaching,  was  thickly  wooded  with 
heavy  live  oaks,  and  here  and  there  a  few  moss- 
hung,  spectral  looking  C5-press  trees.  From  our 
reckoning,  we  supposed  ourselves  near  the  spot, 
where  Colonel,  (now  Brigadier  General)  Taylor, 
had  engaged  an  immense  body  of  the  enemy,  on 
Christmas  eve,  1836,  whom  after  a  severe  and 
bloody  fight,  he  drove  from  their  position,  with  the 
loss  of  near  150  men  on  his  side,  while,  so  far  as 
known,  the  loss  on  the  side  of  the  enemy  was  com- 
paratively trifling.  In  this  action,  the  hardest 
fouo'ht  durino-  the  war,  the  gallant  6lh  Regiment  of 
U.  S.  Infantry  suffered  greatly,  one  company  be- 
ing almost  entirely  annihilated,  its  officers  all  slain, 
with  one  exception,  and  hardly  a  man  escaped  un- 
crippled. Here  in  the  foremost  rank  fell  the  gal- 
lant Col.  Thompson,  Lieut.  Van  Swearingen,  and 
a  host  of  others  whom  at  present  we  have  neither 
space  nor  time  to  enumerate.  The  Indians,  for 
weeks  prepared  for  the  contest,  had  by  many  a 
cunning  wile  and  stratagem,  drawn  Col.  Taylor  to 
the  spot,  and  after  delivering  a  few  fatal  fires, 
when  the  bayonet  opened  the  branches  of  their 
covert,  fled  to  the  lake,  where  the  Colonel  having 
no  boats,  could  not  pursue  them.  Had  the  cool, 
calm,  deliberate  bravery  here  exhibited,  been  dis- 
played upon  a  civilized  field,  the  gallant  '6th'  would 
have  been  lauded  to  the  skies,  but  it  is  thought  by 
many  that  little  glorj'  can  be  gained  in  an  Indian 
war.  Is  it  because  the  v.alderncs  hides  the  face  of 
the  menacing  foe"?  Is  it  because  one  cannotsee  the 
hand  which  flings  death  through  the  ranks,  that 
less  bravery  need  be  displayed  in  the  co.mbat  with 
the  savage,  he  who  has  no  car  for  mercy,  and 
thinks  it  a  crime  to  give  even  the  helpless  woman 
quarterl  False!  unjust  and  mean  are  such  ideas ! 
Men  can  gaze  upon  an  advancing  column,  when 
it  moves  upon  the  same  ground  asthat  which  they 
occupy,  formed  of  men  moulded  and  framed  as  they, 
with  much  more  coolness  than  they  can  stand  hip- 
deep  in  a  muddy  swamp  where  every  tree  and  shrub- 
by bush  conceals  a  deadly  foe;  where  the  whiz  of  a 
rifle  ball  is  their  only  warning,  their  music,  un- 
earthly j^ells,  which  are  echoed  on  every  side  by 
the  groans  of  those  who  are  fallino-  unavenged 
around,  by  hands  invisible.  In  such  a  place,  at 
such  a  time,  I  have  stood,  and  the  tremor  of  every 
leaflet  would  send  a  chill  cold  as  death  to  my 
heart;  every  whoop  eeemed  the  laugh  of  a  demon , 
waiting  to  drag  me  to  my  grave,  and  gladly  would 
I  then  have  changed  my  situation  to  an  open 
plain  with  thrice  the  jiumbcr  of  my  foes  around 
me,  v/herc  I  could  meet  them  unaccompanied  by 
the  horrors  which  their  mode  of  warfare  causes 
the  imagination  to  paint. 

True,  alas  for  many  of  the  brave  and  already 
forgotten  fallen;  too  true  is  the  far  echoed  idea 
that  there  is  no  honor,  no  credit  to  be  gained  in 
such  a  war.  There  in  the  distant  forest  they 
have  fallen  unwept,  oftentimes  unknown;  there 
they   have  found  unshrouded  a  soldier's  shallow 
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graVc,  no  momlmont  but  the  hoary  trees  aboVe 
them,  no  friend  to  tell  their  virtues,  their  histary 
or  death,  or  to  mourn  their  loss — there  forgotten 
they  lie  in  the  damp  morass,  their  memory  already 
covered  with  the  mould  of  oblivion. 

We  nearcd  the  shore  cautiously,  cxpectinor  and 
fearing  a  reception  similar  to  that  which  1  have  be- 
fore described,  but  not  a  sound  or  motion  indicated 
the  existence  of  a  human  being.  A  small  herd 
of  red  deer  standing  on  the  bank,  quietly  gazing 
at  us,  satisfied  us  that  there  was  no  danger  to  be 
apprehended,  and  at  once  we  landed.  On  gainin<T 
the  shore,  we  found  that  we  were  indeed  on  the 
"battle  ground," — the  broken  and  dead  branches 
of  trees  shattered  by  balls,  scraps  of  clothing  and 
stumps  of  small  saplings  which  had  been  cut  down 
for  httcrs,  all  betokened  the  place.  A  short  dis- 
tance from  the  thicket,  a  few  large  mounds,  on 
which  the  young  grass  had  just  began  to  form  a 
sod,  and  wild  violets  to  bloom,  showed  where  laid 
all  that  was  earthly  of  the  gallant  fallen. 

The  Indians  had  apparently  been  awaiting  an 
attack  in  this  place  for  days,  judging  from  the  ash- 
es of  their  numerous  camp  fires.  They  had  even 
cut  notches  in  the  large  live  oak  trees  which  skir- 
ted the  open  ground,  in  which  to  ensure  a  fatal  aim 
they  had  rested  their  rifles.  Dreadfully  fatal  was 
that  first  fire  which  lit  up  the  gloom  of  the  dark 
hammock,  like  lightning  in  a  night  storm,  makincr 
the  succeeJmg  darkness  doubly  horrible. 

Now  however,  all  was  quiet  and  peaceful.  The 
deer  and  its  light  limbed  fawn  grazed  and  gambol- 
ed upon  the  late  scene  of  battle,  the  wild  flowers 
threw  their  fragrant  breath  upon  the  air;  and  the 
clear  waters  of  the  sparkhng  streamlet  poured  forth 
brightly  into  the  lake,  as  if  they  had  never  been 
tinged  with  the  ruddy  life-tide  which  had  been^shed 
upon  their  pebbly  banks.  The  sweet  singing  of 
birds  echoed  through  the  forest,  where  late  hell's 
own  music  had  rung  its  wildest  notes,  freezing  the 
half  curdled  veins  of  the  dying,  and  startling  the 
bravest  of  them  all. 

Seeing  nothing  of  the  enemy,  we  re-embarked  • 
in  our  boats  and  returned  to  the  island,  where  we 
set  to  work,  according  to  "orders  from  head  quar- 
ters" at  destroying  the  half-ripened  crops  af  the  na- 
tives and  burning  their  palmthatchcd  huts.  While 
the  work  of  destruction  was  progressino- — while 
their  corn  and  fruits  were  falling  beneath  our  all 
devouring  hands,  and  we  were  tearing  down  their 
lovely  arbors,  treading  in  paths  where  the  young 
and  tender  infant  reminded  me  of  the  joyous  sum- 
mer hours  of  bare  footed  childhood,  I  thought  that 
there  was  almost  an  excuse  for  their  savage  excess 
of  revenge.  While  I  thought  of  their  homes  made 
desolate  their  crops  destroyed;  their  fathers,  sons, 
husbands  and  even  tender  women  and  children  fal- 
ling before  the  sweeping  scythe  of  persecution, 
with  reflection  at  my  side,  I  could  scarce  wonder 
that  tlieir  every  wish  should  be, 

"Veneeance!  dire  vengeance  on  wretches  who  had  cast 
O'er  them  and  a!l  they  loved,  that  ruinous  blast." 

I  felt  that  they  were  fighting  for  rz_§'A/s  derived  from 
a  common  father,  and  when  I  thought  of  their  op- 


prcfision,  I  Wondered  that  a  just,  mei'Cifal,  and 
all  powerful  God,  could  look  down  on  this  black 
injustice;  auffel-ing  it^  on^i?iators,  or  even  its  per- 
petrators to  go  free  upon  the  earth,  enjoying  bles-' 
sings  which  they  have  snatched  from  the  hands  of 
the  poor  Aborigines,  glorying  in  the  possession 
of  blood-bought,  honor-damning,  infamy-stained 
property.  But  all  in  his  good  time,  we  are  born  to 
obey,  and  should  not  cavil  at  the  mysteries  which 
lie  beyond  the  incom.prehensible  grasp  of  our  fee- 
ble minds. 

In  saying  these  things,  I  would  not  have  a  read- 
er think  that  I  mean  to  reflect  aught  against  the 
characters  of  my  brave  commrades  in  arms,  who 
served  tliroughthat  perilous,  ill-starred  and  ill-paid 
war.  No,  in  doing  them  that  injustice,  I  myself 
would  suffer.  It  was  not  they  who  were  blamea- 
blc  for  the  war,  or  the  sufferings  of  the  abused 
savage;  it  was  the  black-hearted,  no-souled  policy 
of  the  men  who  raised  the  war  by  oppressing  and 
driving  the  Indians  mad  with  sufferings;  the  men 
who  stole  their  property,  burned,  their  homes,  de- 
stroyed, their  crops,  and  when  the  injured  came  to 
them  for  redress,  gave  it  at  the  u-hipping  post,  in 
irons  on  the  stocks. 

These  are  no  false  or  unfounded  charges.  My 
heart  burns  with  indignation  as  I  call  to  mind  the 
innumerable  outrages,  some  of  which  this  paper 
would  blacken  to  hold,  that  I  know  were  perpetra- 
ted uj^on  the  Indians,  and  which  gave  rise  to  the 
war.  Wc  were  ordered  thereby  oive superiors,  and 
over  duly  was  to  obey  their  orders. 

I  will  not  attempt  at  present  either  to  justify  or 
condemn  the  management  of  a  war  which  cost  our 
country  nearly  fifty  millions  of  dollars,  and  three 
</^07/srt7^l^  valuable  lives;  but  shall  in  my  future  num- 
bers attempt  only  to  eke  out  my  yarns,  with  facts 
and  truth  deduced  from  personal  observation  made 
during  four  years  of  hard  service  in  that  land  of 
birds  and  alligators,  mud  and  flowers,  deer  and  cat- 
amounts, wherein,  according  to  the  chronicles  of 
Ponce  de  Leon,  Hernandes  de  Soto  and  others, 
bubbles  up  in  secrcsy  the  revivifying  "fountain  of 
eternal  youth." 

Approposwith  "  fountains,"  there  is  afresh  wa- 
ter fountain  rising  out  of  the  sea,  off  the  entrance 
of  the  Matanzas  pass  of  St.  Augustine  Bay.  It 
lies  about  S.  by  W.  from  the  old  Spanish  fort, 
and  is  about  three  miles  from  the  shore.  The 
water  is  perfectly  fresh,  and  boils  up  to  the  height 
of  25  to  30  inches  above  the  surrounding  ocean. 
This  is  a  matter  for  philosophers  and  scientific 
men  to  cogitate  upon,  especially  as  the  highest 
land  within  some  hundred  miles  of  the  spot,  is 
only  178  feet  above  sea  level. 

This  is  not  the  fountain  of  youth,  however — for 
though  we  have  tasted  its  clear  waters,  we  find 
that  old  Time  has  us  fully  under-weigh,  and  is 
fanning  us  along  a  few  knots  faster  than  we  think 
pleasant  or  even  right.  He  has  our  hair  by  the 
"  forelock,"  and  he  pulls  so  hard  that  wcfear  he'll 
soon  stretch  the  color  out  of  it.  That  celebrated 
fount  may  lie  among  the  sulphur  springs  in  which 
the  rivers  St.  John's  and  Suwanee  head. 


E.  z.  c.  J. 
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Who,  that  possesses  the  feelings  and  sus- 
ceptibiUties  of  humanity,  has  ever  entered  the 
limits  of  a  church-yard,  without  experiencing  an 
involuntary  con\action  that  he  is  treading  on  hal- 
lowed earth  1  There  is  an  influence  hovering 
about  the  tabernacle  of  the  dead,  which  is  at  war 
with  the  spirit  of  this  world.  The  votary  of  sub- 
lunary pleasure  flies  its  bounds  as  the  gloomy 
habitation  of  wo.  Guilt  turns  with  trembling 
haste  from  its  portals — ambition  pauses  at  the 
threshold  ;  the  voice  of  senseless  mirth  breaks  not 
its  solemn  stillness.  There  is  an  inspiration 
blended  with  the  very  atmosphere,  that  mellows 
the  heart  of  the  visitant  to  a  mournful  sympathy — 
a  spell  that  disarms  passion  of  its  strength,  and 
every  unholy  feeling  is  drowned  in  the  strong 
gush  of  its  associations.  How  sweet  to  enter 
the  precincts  of  the  solemn  cemetery !  to  press 
the  green  turf  that  mantles  its  bosom  !  to  wander 
amid  the  monuments  of  the  departed,  those  land- 
marks of  Time — those  indices  that  mark  the  path- 
way of  Death — the  silent  monitors  of  earth,  alike 
revealing  the  liistory  of  our  mortality,  and  herald- 
ing the  danger  of  an  eternal  future !  How  sweet 
to  bow  over  the  tomb  of  departed  friendship,  and 
drink  in  the  dews  of  remembrance  as  they  distil 
from  the  overspreading  cypress  or  the  bending 
willow.  The  church-yard  ever  teems  with  morals ; 
and  the  grave  of  buried  friendship  has  a  voice  to 
the  heart  of  the  mourner,  sad  it  is  true,  but  rich 
with  exemplary  precept ;  it  speaks  the  repose  of 
virtue  or  the  catastrophe  of  vice — the  wreck  of 
early  genius,  or  the  rest  of  the  lofty  and  matured 
intellect ;  it  has  a  cheer  for  fainting  virtue,  and  a 
deep  monition  for  the  wanton  in  the  tempter's 
path.  I  love  to  stand  in  its  solemn  portal,  to 
listen  to  the  voice  of  its  admonitions,  and  pluck 
the  moral  that  blooms  on  its  bosom.  How  conge- 
nial to  the  melancholy  mind  to  stand  on  this  neu- 
tral ground,  that  divides  Time  and  Eternity — to 
review  the  past  and  muse  on  the  future.  To  the 
narrow  vision  of  the  unbeliever,  the  tomb  is  but 
an  evidence  of  the  fleeting  character  of  nature's 
noblest  creation — the  common  receptacle  of  sense 
and  thought,  which  oblivion  has  stamped  with 
its  own  enduring  seal.  To  him  the  bodij  is  the 
man — the  soul  but  an  attendant  guide,  sent  to 
lighten  up  his  path  to  the  grave  and  consequent 
oblivion — mortal  hke  itself,  and  subject  to  the 
same  catastrophe.  The  tomb  but  admonishes  him 
to  seek  the  pleasures  of  "to-day  ;"  it  but  reminds 
him  of  life's  evanescence :  he  rushes  from  the  con- 
templation of  his  destiny — plunges  into  the  stream 
of  dissipation,  measures  his  appointed  round, — 
drains  the  chalice  of  earthly  pleasure,  curses  its 
deceitful  dregs,  and  startles  from  the  annihilating 
abyss,  as  fate  hurries  him  to  its  verge !  But  infi- 
delity draws  not  its  belief  from   the  church-yard. 


Wlro  amid  its  votaries  has  won  his  belief  from 
reflections  at  the  tomb  1  The  empire  of  the  grave 
is  one  mighty,  pervading  despotism — here  the  ty- 
rant and  there  the  victim :  there  is  no  intermediate 
grade.  The  peasant  is  as  kingly  in  his  slumbers 
as  the  once  sceptred  prince.  Death  is  a  grand 
leveller ;  the  serf  heeds  not  his  lord ;  the  coronet 
is  fallen  and  crumbled ;  the  jewelled  diadem  has 
lost  its  glitter ;  the  purple  is  exchanged  for  the 
garments  of  the  grave.  But  it  is  a  despotism  that 
befits  the  wearied  tempest-tossed  voyager  of  time — 
a  reign  of  deep  unbroken  repose.  Here  may  the 
care-worn  child  of  sorrow,  who  has  passed  through 
the  fires  of  earthly  tribulation,  and  has  struggled 
with  the  lava-billows  of  accumulating  grief,  find  a 
termination  of  his  cares,  oblivion  for  his  woes 
and  rest  from  his  toils  in  the  genial  embrace  of  the 
tomb.  Hither  care  and  sorrow  cannot  come ; 
here  has  the  line  of  demarkation  been  thrown, 
where  the  waters  of  sorrow  and  pleasure  must 
cease  to  blend  their  incongrucnt  elements,  and 
hence  in  divided  channels  move  on  in  their  bound- 
less flow:  here  may  m«?(,  dishonored  and  fallen, 
find  a  refuge  from  the  bufl'ctings  of  adversity, 
from  the  miseries  of  an  errant  and  mortal  exis- 
tence, and  seek  repose  in  the  slumbers  of  that 
night,  whose  silence  shall  be  unbjoken  save  by 
the  peal  of  the  resurrection  trump,  and  whose 
darkness  shall  vanish  only  in  the  dawn  of  eternity. 


THE  MERMAID. 


BY     MISS 


A  .     EVANS, 


Columbia's  flag  is  flying. 

From  the  main  mast  fair  and  free, 
Wliere  fragrant  gales  are  sighing 

O'er  India's  summer  sea ; 
And  a  sailor  walks  the  deck  alone, 

Beneath  the  moon's  soft  ray — 
His  glance  is  o'er  the  waters  thrown. 

His  heart  is  far  away  ; 
So  calmly  wears  the  evening  on, 

Till  the  starry  cross  on  high 
Gives  warning  to  our  mariner, 

The  midnight  hour  draws  nigh. 

II. 

Then  forth  he  springs  with  sudden  smile. 
For  near  the  ship  a  fairy  isle 
Lies  in  the  moonlight,  green  and  lone. 
And  on  the  wind  a  heavenly  tone 
Of  love  and  song  is  passing  by  ; 
Again  he  strains  his  eager  eye, 
And  through  the  envious  night's  dim  veil, 
A  lovely  sea-nymph,  purely  pale. 
With  long  hair  in  the  moon-heams  shining, 
Upon  a  foam-swept  rock  reclining, 
Holds  out  to  him  her  hand  of  snow. 
And  sings  in  numbers  sweet  and  low. 
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III. 

"  Come,  sailor,  come  !  to  the  sea-maid's  throne, 
'Mid  the  mossy  dells  of  the  island  lone, 
Where  odors  rise  from  its  blushing  flowers. 
Where  coolness  breathes  from  its  dewey  bowers  ; 
And  when  the  day  god  gleams  from  on  high. 
Or  the  storm-liing  frowns  in  the  dark'ningsky. 
By  the  fleet  waves  borne,  in  my  ovvn  swift  shell 
I  will  guide  thee  down  where  my  sea-mates  dwell 

IV. 

There,  in  the  ocean"'s  radiant  halls. 
Diamonds  flash  from  the  pearl-laid  walls, 
And  wreaths  of  the  fadeless  coral  twine 
Their  glowiug  stems  'mid  the  sparkling  brine 
And  the  golden  floors  soft  echoes  ring, 
From  the  unseen  shell  and  the  untouch'd  string. 


The  ardent  heart  of  the  youth  beat  high, 
As  he  gazed  on  the  maiden's  azure  eye. 
On  her  twining  curls  and  her  neck  of  snow, 
And  thrili'd  to  the  sound  of  her  accents  low; 
But  swift  o'er  his  soul  the  spirit  of  home 
Swept  with  the  mermaid's  melting  tone. 

VI. 

"  Sweet  Lady  of  the  golden  sea, 
Adieu  !  I  may  not  go  with  thee] 
Long  leagues  away  the  sun  goes  down 
O'er  rock-hound  hill  and  forest  brown  ; 
There  wintry  floods  in  anger  roar, 
And  hail  beats  at  the  cottage  door, — 
But  WARM  within  a  form  T  see, 
More  dear  than  Indian  gems  to  me ; 
And  gladdened  by  her  soul-lit  eyes,' 
Earth's  rudest  scenes  are  paradise! 
Bless'd  is  the  bark  that  hears  me  fast 
To  her,  my  first  love  and  my  last. 

VII. 

.  On  sped  the  ship,  and  far  away 
The  mermaid's  isle  of  beauty  lay  ; 
But  never  again  was  her  glad  sons:  heard. 
Or  the  joyful  waves  by  her  white  arms  stirrM- 
Silcnt  she  wept  on  the  lonely  shore. 
For  the  sailor  youth  returned  no  more."    • 


A   BRACE  OF   EPIGRAMS, 

ON  A  SURLY,  ILL-NATURED  FELLOW,  WHO  BOASTED 

THAT    HE    NEVER    LOST    HIS    TEMPER. 

B.  eays  that,  howsoever  crossed. 
He  never  yet  his  temper  lost ; 

For  one  I  can't  but  choose 
Believe  the  man  says  what  is  true — 
Because,  my  friend,  'twi.xt  me  and  you. 

He  has'nt  much  to  lose  ! 

B.  for  his  motto  takes  "  eadem  semper," 
And  boasts  he  never  yet  was  out  of  temper : 
Perhaps  'tis  so— but  yet,  beyond  a  doubt. 
So  little  has  he  left,  he'll  soon  be  out ! 

L.  J.  C. 


RECOLLECTIONS    OF    A     TRIP     TO 
HABERSHAM   COUNTY,   GEORGIA. 

Our  country  is  rich  in  glorious  scenery. — 
From  the  vast  chain  of  Northern  Lakes  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  all  over  our  noble  Republic,  Nature  dis- 
plays the  most  beautiful  and  sublime  evidences  of 
God's  Omnipotence.  In  the  countries  of  the  Old 
World,,  men  have  reared  structures  that  excite 
curiosity,  and  antiquaries,  amid  the  dust  of 
ages,  search  their  history.  The  tombs  and  pyra- 
mids of  Egypt  are  wonderful  exhibitions  of 
exacting  despotism  and  yielding  servility — the 
towering,  crumbling  walls,  the  ruined  cities  that 
are  scattered  over  Asia,  still  remain,  instructive 
remembrancers  of  fallen  power  —  the  tottering 
domes  and  pillars  of  the  great  Republican  cities, 
still  stand,  bold  and  massive,  yet  beautiful  relics  of 
their  magnificence — the  sombre  castles  and  other 
architectural  remnants  of  Feudalism  and  testi- 
monials of  the  vicissitudes  that  have  occurred  to 
her  people,  abound  in  Europe — and  all  these  are 
deeply  interesting,  as  by  their  aid  we  can  retrace 
accurately  the  progress  of  Man.  But  there  is  a 
more  mysterious  grandeur  in  our  Rivers  and 
Lakes  and  Oceans  that  have  swept  over  buried 
Nations,  whose  men  and  whose  works  are  alike 
entombed — in  our  hills  and  mountains  and  caverns, 
within  whose  recesses  are  to  be  found  dim  me- 
morials of  races  of  men  who  have  left  nothing 
authentic  of  themselves,  either  above  or  under 
the  earth. 

As  a  people,  we  too  little  regard  what  is  our 
own.  Most  certainly  we  too  lightly  appreciate 
American  scenery.  There  are  many  sections  of 
our  country  singularly  picturesque  and  lovely, 
that  are  perhaps  less  known  even  to  our  read- 
ing public  than  the  remote  regions  of  Kamskatka. 
There  is  an  indifference  which  some  consider 
commendable,  to  every  thing  American.  It  ex- 
tends not  only  to  the  physical  features  of  our 
country,  but  to  the  people  who  inhabit  it.  Th« 
Northerner  is  too  apt  to  think  the  Southron  dis- 
connected from  him,  not  only  by  distance  but  by 
want  of  syinpathy,  and  the  latter  is  too  much 
disposed  to  think  that  all  the  movements  of  the 
former,  both  political  and  social,  are  actuated  by 
sinister  motives.  This  feeling  is  far  from  beins 
consonant  with  that  which  should  distinguish  the 
citizens  of  a  Republic  standing  alone  in  the 
world  as  the  bulwark  of  all  those  civil  and  re- 
ligious jmnciples  which  the  annals  of  mankind 
show  to  be  essential  to  its  well  being.  As  Ameri- 
cans we  should  become  more  thoroughly  Ameri- 
canized. Not  a  foot  on  the  broad  surface  of  this 
Union  should  be  devoid  of  interest — not  a  citizen, 
no  matter  from  whence  he  comes,  but  should  en- 
joy all  those  kind  and  fraternal  reciprocities  that 
patriotism  enjoins  upon  countrymen  to  extend  to 
one  another. 

It  was  for  reasons  that  the  above  sentiments 
suggested,  that  the  writer  of  this,  at  the  request 
of  one  of  the  Editors  of  this  Journal,  was  induced 
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to  place  upon  paper  and  allow  to  go  to  press,  his 
recollections  of  a  short  excursion,  which  to  him 
was  very  delightful  and  instructive.  He  has 
adopted  the  narrative  style  because  it  is  more 
natural,  and  has  used  the  personal  pronoun  in  the 
first  person,  because  to  him  it  would  be  exceeding- 
ly aljsurd  to  avoid  it  in  descriptions  where  he 
would  wish  to  be  undisturbed  by  thoughts  about 
the  arrangement  of  words,  although  he  is  fully 
conscious  that  he  hazards  the  criticisms  of  those 
who  are  averse  to  the  use  of  that  admitted  repre- 
sentative of  egotism.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  all 
who  are  very  sensitive  on  the  subject  will  re- 
member that  this  is  an  unambitious  sketch  by  one 
who  relies  upon  the  good  sense  of  his  readers  so 
far  as  to  believe  that  they  will  be  more  attentive 
to  the  thoughts  which  this  arncle  suggests  than 
to  the  words  by  which  they  are  conveyed. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  August,  1842,  that,  with 
a  view  to  obtain  relief  from  the  warmth  of  the 
climate  in  lower  Georgia,  in  common  with 
many  from  the  low  country,  I  visited  the 
mountain  scenery  of  Habersham  County.  The 
Commencement  at  Athens  was  over,  and  after  hav- 
ing observed  the  Georgian  beauty  there  assembled, 
with  an  interest  which  the  way-faring  man  can 
rightfully  evince,  as  a  privilege  peculiarly  his 
own,  and  listened  to  the  eloquence  of  speakers 
who  happily  combined  in  theircollegiate  exercises, 
entertainment  with  instruction,  I  betook  myself 
to  the  hills  and  the  mountains,  the  rivers  and 
cataracts  of  the  up  country,  that  I  might  in  the 
same  excursion  mingle  the  delights  that  the 
beauty  and  genius  which  adorned  a  brilliant 
Collegiate  Commencement  awakened,  with  the 
emotions  that  arise  from  contemplating  in  their 
native  grandeur  those  cndurincr  monuments  of 
God's  power. 

The  road  from  Athens  to  Clarksvillc  does  not 
become  interesting  until  one  reaches  Habersham 
County.  Along  the  first  portion  of  it  there  is 
not  only  a  want  of  land  culture,  but  an  absence 
of  that  bold  and  rugged  scenery  which  redeems 
even  the  wilderness  from  tediousness.  As  one 
travels  north  the  timber  is  observed  to  be  larger, 
and  the  face  of  Nature  assumes  a  more  rugged 
aspect.  On  the  first  evening  after  leaving  Athens, 
I  arrived  at  one  of  those  farm-houses  which 
abound  at  the  South,  where  the  traveler  finds  for 
his  convenience  the  dwcllin<T  of  the  aTricuIturist 
converted  for  the  time  being  into  a  Hotel.  The 
next  day  I  called  upon  Gen.  W — ,  with  whom  I 
had  formed  a  previous  acquaintance,  and  who  was 
at  the  time  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  Georgia.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  much 
native  shrewdness,  though  rather  uncultivated, 
an  old  citizen  of  that  county,  and  fitted  from  his 
sympathies  and  the  formation  of  his  mind  to  rep- 
resent the  population  of  the  Cherokee  country. — 
His  farm  is  under  good  cultivation,  and  himself 
and  neighbors  raise  to  advantage  wheat  and  other 
productions,  which  are  supposed  to  be  unprofita- 
ble articles  of  culture  in  the  South.  The  soil  and 
climate  are  thought  to  be  not  well  adapted  to  the 
growing    of  cotton.     On   Sunday    we  went    to 


Church,  and  it  was  pleasant  both  before  and 
after  service,  to  observe  the  warm  greetings  of  his 
constituency.  The  relation  between  Representa- 
tive and  constituent  there,  is  very  close;  and  wo 
be  unto  him  who  cherishes  political  ambition,  and 
yet  deports  himself  with  an  aristocractic  bearing. 
He  vyill  find  his  aspirations,  however  humble, 
have  overleaped  themselves,  if  he  forget  the  hands 
from  whence  his  honors  come !  During  the 
service,  we  had  an  exhortation  from  an  old  man, 
trembling  under  the  weight  of  time,  and  just 
read  J'  to  commence  that  mysterious  journey 
through  the  spiritual  world,  which  humanity 
shudders  to  contemplate.  But  the  tremor  in  his 
limbs  was  not  from  cowering  fear.  It  was  age  that 
had  made  them  treacherous  to  the  christian  spirit 
that  burned  within  him.  His  clear  eye  and  manly 
contour  gave  assurance  that  the  words  of  confi- 
dence which  he  spoke,  were  felt,  however  faltering 
the  voice  that  uttered  them.  Ever  will  the  recol- 
lections that  cluster  around  that  secluded  log 
church  be  retained!  There  is,  sometimes,  an 
awe-commanding  influence  that  falls  upon  the 
stranger  when  he  visits  the  temples  an  adventurous 
people  have  dedicated  to  God  amid  the  fastnesses 
of  Nature,  more  powerful  than  is  felt  within  the 
proudest  walls  which  the  genius  of  Man  can  rear. 

The  morning  after,  I  went  to  Clarksville.  The 
road  which  I  traveled  was  over  a  ridge  which 
separates  the  waters  of  the  Chatahoochee  from 
those  of  the  Savannah.  From  it  you  can  discern 
extended  plains  and  forests  and  lofty  elevations, 
with  the  clouds  that  roll  beneath  their  summits. — 
Whilst  on  the  road  a  storm  arose,  which,  when 
the  rain  ceased,  added  to  the  magnificence  of  the 
view.  In  the  far  distance,  the  black  clouds  could 
be  seen  in  contrast  with  the  light  which  played 
upon  the  mountain  tops,  as  if  attempting  to  dispel 
the  gloom  that  hung  like  a  pall  over  the  Earth 
beneath. 

Clarksville  is  a  small  place  that  is  resorted  to 
in  the  summer  months,  on  account  of  its  healthful 
location  and  the  interesting  scenery  which  is 
within  short  rides  of  it.  After  dining  at  a  Hotel, 
with  which,  perhaps,  there  was  no  other  serious 
fault  to  be  found  than  that  they  had  neglected  to 
build  up  sufficiently  warm  fires  for  rain-drenched 
travelers,  (an  inconvenience  very  common  in  warm 
climates)  I  started  for  Tallulah  Falls,  the  greatest 
among  the  many  attractions  which  distinguish 
that  region.  I  did  not  reach  the  point  at  which 
the  road  diverges  to  the  Falls,  until  after  sun-set. 
But  trusting  to  a  good  horse  and  a  strong  buggy, 
I  drove  into  the  forest.  Ere  long,  precipitious  hills 
and  the  roar  of  waters  made  it  evident  that  the 
Falls  were  in  the  neighborhood.  After  considera- 
ble time  spent  in  winding  among  the  trees,  I  dis- 
covered a  log-house,  which  proved  to  be  the  resting 
place  provided  for  visiters.  There  the  night  was 
spent  in  the  company  of  a  couple  of  students,  one  of 
them  a  first  honor  man,  who  had  just  graduated 
at  Athens.  The  sound  of  the  water  was  con- 
stantly rumbling  in  our  ears,  but  our  host,  who 
officiated  as  guide,  told  us  that  it  would  be  perilous 
to  visit  the  Falls  before  morning. 
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In  the  morning  we  visited  the  Falls.  Near 
them  is  a  site  from  which  we  could  see  the  hills  of 
North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Georgia,  and  South 
CaroUna.  The  scope  of  country  which  such 
a  view  presents  can  be  better  pictiired  to 
the  mind  simply  by  the  imagination  of  the  reader, 
than  by  a  description  of  the  scenery,  however 
minute.  The  first  point  to  which  our  guide  took 
us  was  Pulpit  Rock,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  the  "Devil's 
Pulpit."  And  from  that  rock,  twelve  hundred 
feet  above  the  river  Tallulah,  I  beheld,  what,  in 
some  respects,  was  the  grandest  prospect  I  had 
ever  witnessed.  The  immense  extent  of  country 
— the  tops  of  lofty  trees  that  were  far  below  mc — 
the  massive  rocks  upon  the  opposite  side — the 
river  in  the  depths  beneath,  tumbling  over  five 
cascades,  seeming  no  larger  than  a  rivulet — the 
hawks,  that  appeared  like  little  birds,  arid,  as  the 
eye  was  directed  downward,  that  dwindling  of 
every  object,  by  which  we  more  completely  re- 
alize the  distance  from  the  summit  of  a  height  to 
its  base — all  conspire  to  make  the  view,  to  my 
mind,  second  only  to  Niagara  in  sublimity.  Indeed 
the  rock  scenery  is  more  imposing.  From  the 
"Pulpit"  we  followed  the  guide  down  a  very  rug- 
ged and  precipitous  path  to  the  Falls.  They  are 
composed  of  five  cascades,  which  have  received 
the  names  of  Lodore,  Oceana,  Tempesta,  Horicon 
and  Serpentine,  some  perpendicular  and  others 
inclined,  the  former,  I  should  think,  varying  from 
thirty  to  fifty  feet  in  height.  The  river  is  con- 
fined by  the  rocks  within  narrow  boundaries,  and 
first  precipitates  itself  over  the  Lodore,  after 
which  it  falls  into  a  kind  of  basin,  where  after 
whirling  in  eddies  it  pours  over  the  Oceana,  so 
termed  from  the  roaring  waves  of  foam  that  roll 
over  an  inclined  mass  of  ledired  rocks — it  again 
falls  into  another  basin  from  which  it  rushes  over 
the  Tempesta,  as  if  it  were  indeed  driven  by  the 
tempest's  force,  darting  from  the  rocks  against 
which  it  strikes  below  with  lightning  speed — 
again  its  waters  are  collected  as  before,  and  pass 
over  the  "Horicon,"  (signifying  in  the  Indian  lan- 
guage "silvery  waters")  until  it  glides  away  in  a 
beautifully  winding  direction  over  Serpentine  Cas- 
cades. The  intelligent  reader  will  appreciate  at 
once  the  character  of  such  scenery,  and  I  forbear 
further  description.  But  let  me  be  allowed  to  say, 
that  there  is,  perhaps,  but  one  other  fall  of  water 
in  this  country  which  surpasses  it  in  that  awe- 
inspiring  grandeur,  that  overwhelms  even  the 
worlding  with  a  momentary  realization  of  the 
majesty  of  his  God. 

From  Tallulah  Falls  I  went  to  Currahee  Moun- 
tains, another  place  of  interest  in  that  county. — 
The  road  from  Tallulah  to  Currahee  is,  as  would 
be  supposed  in  a  new  and  hilly  country,  unadapted 
to  rapid  traveling,  but  almost  every  mile  in  that 
entire  section  presents  some  object  of  interest.  I 
reached  the  place  which  receives  visitors  after 
dark,  where  I  found  an  interesting  party  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen.  The  next  morning  we  ascended 
the  Mountain.  From  its  top  the  view  is  most 
beautiful,  presenting  to  the  eye  an  extensive  range 
of   forests.     Within   a  few    miles    of  Currahee 


Mountain  are  Tocoa  Falls.  Anxious  to  see  what 
I  had  heard  described  as  so  lovely,  I  hastened  to 
them.  And  truly  there  can  scarcely  be  another 
waterfall  in  the  world  that  presents  such  an  ex- 
quisite combination  of  beauty  and  grandeur. — 
Tocoa,  its  waters  as  limpid  as  if  fresh  from  a 
rocky  fountain,  at  the  time  I  saw  it  in  August,  was 
no  larger  than  a  creek.  It  emerges  from  the  woods, 
and  first  passes  over  slight  elevations  of  rock  that 
rise  within  a  short  distance  of  each  other  and  ex- 
tend in  even  heights  across  the  stream.  The 
channel  then  narrows,  and  the  almost  rivulet 
falls  over  a  precipice  one  hundred  and  eighty  four 
feet  high,  diffusing  itself  into  spray  long  before 
it  reaches  the  ground  beneath.  Not  wishing  to  be 
disturbed  by  the  wise  sayings  of  a  guide,  I  left  my 
horse  with  a  farmer  who  receives  travelers,  and 
after  inquiring  the  way,  pursued  the  path  to  the 
Falls  alone.  It  is  approached  from  below,  and 
never  was  I  so  fully  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the 
beautiful  as  at  the  moment  I  looked  up  and  beheld 
that  lofty  column  of  spray,  contrasting  as  it  did 
with  towering,  craggy  rocks  on  either  side. 

From  thence  by  appointment  with  Mr.  M., 
the  proprietor  of  the  lands  surrounding  the  moun- 
tain and  the  falls  just  described,  I  visited  the  iron 
works  near  Ciarksville.  They  are  situated,  if  I 
remember  accurately,  on  one  of  the  branches  of 
the  Chatahoochee.  And  here  again  nature  seemed 
determined  to  render  utility  subservient  to  beauty. 
The  river,  which  gives  an  immense  water  power, 
makes  an  extensive  curve,  within  which  are  two 
falls  of  water,  that  present  to  the  mind  not  only 
an  idea  of  their  complete  adaptation  to  the  pur- 
poses to  which  they  are  in  part  appropriated, 
but  likewise  of  their  striking  beauty.  Iron  ore 
abounds  in  the  neighborhood,  and  the  Company 
anticipated  success  in  their  enterprise. 

I  accompanied  Mr.  M.  to  his  house,  where  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  enjoying  the  hospitalities  of  a 
South  Carolina  gentleman,  who  rennnds  one  of 
that  generous  Southern  feeling  which  is  said  to 
have  been  peculiar  to  the  old  Virginians  and 
cavaliers  of  South  Carolina. 

After  spending  a  few  days  with  Mr.  M.,  during 
which  I  visited  with  him  several  gold  deposites 
■  which  he  is  working,  I  wended  my  way  to  Yonah 
mountain.  Major  W.,  who  owns  a  large  planta- 
tion in  Nagoochce  valley,  which  lies  beneath  the 
mountain,  accompanied  me  from  his  residence  in 
the  valley  to  Mount  Yonah.  We  started  in  the 
afternoon,  and  when  we  arrived  at  the  base  of  the 
mountain,  ascended  with  our  horses  until  we 
reached  about  midway.  When  we  reached  the 
summitof  Yonah,  which  rears  itself  thousands  of 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  a  prospect  of  as- 
tonishing grandeur  was  before  us.  There  are  se- 
veral pomts  of  view  from  the  mountain.  Beneath 
the  southern  side  lies  Nagoochee  valley,  very 
beautn"ul  and  productive.  From  the  eastern  side, 
Ciarksville,  although  distant  from  the  mountain, 
seems  as  if  it  were  just  below.  A  vast  extent  of 
country  is  displayed  to  the  beholder.  But  from 
the  western  point  a  Adew  of  unparalleled  magni- 
ficence bursts  upon  the  vison.     An  August  sun 
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was  just  declining  among  the  mountains  of  the 
west.  They  are  an  extension  of  the  Alleghany 
ranTc,  and  rise  at  irrecrular  intervals,  sometimes 
running  parallel  with  ea^h  other.  At  the  south, 
the  vast  gold  region  stretches  itself,  covering  an 
area  of  thousands  of  miles.  When  the  atmos- 
phere is  clear,  Dahlonega  can  be  seen,  al- 
though between  forty  and  fifty  miles  distant.  AVe 
beheld  the  tower  upon  R,ock  mountain,  although 
at  the  distance  of  sevent3'-four  miles.  While 
reclining  upon  the -rocks,  and  conversing  in  refe- 
rence to  the  mines  of  gold  which  now  lie  hidden 
beneath  the  surface  of  that  vast  gold  region,  and 
which,  if  extracted,  would  amount  to  millions  of 
dollars  in  value,  we  cast  our  eyes  to  the  west, 
when  it  seemed  as  if  the  world  was  in  a  blaze ! 
The  illusion  was  produced  by  the  rays  of  the 
setting  sun  as  they  fell  upon  the  tops  of  the 
mountains,  and  into  their  immense  ravines.  We 
returned  to  the  Major's  residence  after  moonlight. 
The  moon  threw  a  light  on  surrounding  objects, 
which  contrasted  beautifully  with  that  produced 
by  the  sun  a  few  moments  betbre. 

Besides  its  beautiful  scenery,  the  up-country  of 
Georgia  possesses  advantages  for  manufacturing 
equalled  by  but  few  sections  of  the  Union.  All 
that  is  necessary  to  make  her  a  great  manufic- 
turing  state,  is  enterprising  and  ingenious  labor. 
Habersham  county  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
manufacturing  both  of  cotton  fabrics  and  min- 
erals,  and  alone  presents  a  field  for  the  profitable 
investment  of  an  immense  capital.  Those  natural 
advantages  which,  as  the  history  of  manufactures 
has  shown,  contribute  to  the  most  complete  suc- 
cess, are  combined  in  that  county,  and,  indeed, 
throughout  the  entire  Cherokee  region.  The 
rail  roads  that  are  already  completed  and  projected 
in  Georgia,  will  unquestionably  give  an  impetus 
to  industry  in  its  various  forms:  as  it  is  not  to  be 
presumed  that  a  people  so  acute  and  adventurous 
as  ours,  will  permit  such  iacilities  for  manufac- 
turing and  transportation  to  remain  unemplo3'ed. 
To  the  philosophical  statesman,  Georgia  will  ap- 
pear the  grand  connecting  link  that  is  to  bind,  by 
inseparable  interests,  the  North  to  the  South,  and 
add  strength  to  that  chain  which  now  holds  the 
states  of  our  Republic  in  union  together. 


SONNET.— TO  HENRIETTA. 
To  lay  me  at  Ihy  feet,  and  in  thine  eye 

To  saze.  notin?  I  he  soft  sweet  flush 

Of  hidden  thoujht  causinj  thy  cheek  to  blush 
With  rnajic  dies,  such  as  the  sunset  sky 
Wears  on  its  brow  when  day  is  passinj  by — 

To  hear  thy  voice  in  music  numbers  ^ush 

Like  melody  from  heaven;  to  see  the  rush 
Ofteiiderness  into  thy  g'ance — the  sijh 
Of  thy  young  heart  to  catch,  ere  blending 

With  the  rude  air  I  half  its  feeling  miss; 
To  see  ihpe  like  an  an^fl  form  decendlng, 
To  light  the  gloom  that  marks  my  wretchedness— 

To  feel  my  life  is  on  thy  love  depending; 

This,  this  is  joy!— this,  this  is  happiness! 


BRADDOCK'S  FIELD. 

While  on  a  trip  last  summer,  to  Western  Penn- 
sylvania, we  took  occasion  to  visit  the  scene  of 
Gen.  Braddock's  defeat  by  the  French  and  Indi- 
ans. Every  traveller  to  Pittsburgh,  who  has  lei- 
sure to  view  its  beautiful  environs,  so  unlike  what 
might  be  expected  from  the  smoky  atmosphere  of 
the  city  itself,  should  take  a  ride  out  to  "  Brad- 
dock's  Field,"  where  was  fought  one  of  the  most 
memorable  battles  of  the  last  century,  at  least  be- 
fore the  Revolution.  The  road  which  leads  to  it, 
is  an  extension  of  Fourth  street,  and  runs  up  the 
valley  of  the  Monongahcla,  through  a  highly  cul- 
tivated, picturesque  country,  adorned  with  numer- 
ous white  cottages  and  the  tasteful  country  seats 
of  retired  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  the  Iron 
City.  As  you  recede  from  the  smoke  of  the  city, 
you  pass  through  substantial  farms  and  fields  of 
wheat,  extending  as  fur  as  the  eye  can  reach. 
In  about  six  miles,  you  leave  the  main  turnpike, 
and  pass  over  a  quiet  country  road,- that  winds 
through  orchards  and  fields,  for  about  four  miles 
further,  when  you  reach  the  spot  where  occurred 
the  defeat  of  Gen.  Braddock  in  1755,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  events  in  American  history. 

The  battle-field  lies  on  the  northern  margin  of 
the  Monongahcla,  about  ten  miles  from  Pitts- 
burgh. It  is  nearly  a  level  plain,  extending  back 
about  half  a  mile,  with  a  gradual  ascent  at  an  an- 
gle of  eight  or  ten  degrees.  At  the  upper  part  of 
the  Field,  stands  a  fine  brick  mansion,  formerly 
known  as  the  "Edgeworth  Seminary,"  for  several 
years  occupied  as  a  boarding  school  for  young  la- 
dies. It  is  now  owned  by  a  highly  intelligent 
farmer,  whose  family  take  pleasure  in  ramblinor 
over  the  fields,  and  acting  as  guides  to  the  numer- 
ous visitors. 

The  battle  took  place  on  the  9th  of  July,  17.55 ; 
and  although  the  storms  of  nearly  one  hundred 
years  have  washed  out  the  gory  stains  of  that 
eventful  day,  the  natural  features  of  the  Battle 
Field  remain  unchanged.  The  copious  springs 
are  still  pointed  out,  at  the  foot  of  the  plain,  around 
which  many  of  Braddock's  soldiers  eat  their  last 
meal.  The  stump  of  the  tree  is  still  to  be  seen, 
under  which  Braddock  received  his  death  wound — 
and  the  deep  ravines  can  be  clearly  traced,  that 
were  filled  with  savages,  during  the  fight;  and  al- 
though the  plain  now  groans  with  heavy  crops  of 
waving  grain,  the  very  spot  where  the  battle  com- 
menced— where  the  chief  slaughter  occurred — and 
where  the  artillery  and  baggage  were  placed, — can 
still  be  identified.  The  rocky  bar  across  the  Mon- 
ongahcla, or  "  rifile,"  as  it  is  called  on  all  the  west- 
ern rivers,  can  yet  be  seen,  over  which  the  whole 
of  Braddock's  army,  with  the  artillery  and  bag- 
gage, passed,  during  the  forenoon,  just  before  the 
baftle. 

Washington  was  often  heard  to  say,  durinor 
his  lifetime,  (says  Sparks)  that  the  most  beautiful 
spectacle  he  had  ever  beheld,  was  the  display  of 
the  British  troops  on  that  eventful  morning.  Ev- 
ery man  was  neatly  dressed  in  full  uniform — the 
Vol.  I— No.  2.— 14. 
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soldiers  were  arranged  in  columns,  and  marched 
in  great  order — the  sun  gleamed  from  their  bur- 
nished arms — the  river  flowed  tranquill}'  on  their 
riwht,  and  the  deep  forest  overshadowed  them  on 
the  left — officers  and  men  were  equally  inspired 
with  cheering  hopes  and  confident  anticipations. 

After  fording  the  Monongahela,  they  halted  a 
short  time  and  took  their  dinner,  on  the  level  plain 
between  the  river  and  around  the  springs  before 
mentioned,  at  the  foot  of  the  ascending  plain. 
Tradition  says  that  while  they  were  eating,  some 
of  the  dogs  that  had  followed  the  Indians,  came  in- 
to the  camp,  which  at  once  excited  the  suspicions 
of  the  keen-eyed  Virginia  troops,  that  their  wily 
foe  was  near  them.  It  is  also  said  that  Wasiiixc- 
TON  rode  up  and  down  the  banks  of  the  Monon- 
gahela for  a  mile  or  two,  reconnoitcring,  and  re- 
ported to  General  Braddock  his  confident  opinion, 
from  many  indications,  that  an  Indian  force  was 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  that  the  army  would 
probably  fall  into  an  ambuscade.  Braddock,  with 
the  bull-headed  obstinacy  of  a  veteran  of  the  old 
school,  that  only  knew  how  to  manoeuvre  and 
fight  on  the  plains  of  Flanders,  scorned  to  receive 
advice  from  a  raVv,  provincial  Colonel. 

About  1  o'clock  the  army  began  to  ascend  the 
plain,  then  covered  tolerably  thick  with  trees,  and 
crowned  with  gently  elevated  knobs  and  hillocks. 
The  advanced  guard  had  not  proceeded  above  two 
hundred  yards,  before  the  ravines  blazed  with  a 
deadly  fire,  that  seemed  to  come  from  an  invisible 
foe.  Panic-struck,  the  soldiers  discharged  their 
guns  at  random,  and  fell  back  upon  the  other 
columns,  the  artillery  and  baggage,  creating  such 
confusion  and  fright,  that  order  could  not  be  re- 
stored. The  officers  behaved  cool!)'  and  used 
every  effort  to  rally  the  men,  but  in  vain.  The 
latter  huddled  together,  fired  irregularly  and  with- 
out effect,  shooting  down  more  of  their  friends 
than  enemies.  In  this  state  they  continued  for 
about  three  hours,  suffering  a  carnage  almost  un- 
known in  modern  warfare.  Nearly  one  half  of 
the  whole  army  of  two  thousand  men,  that  cross- 
ed the  Monongahela  a  few  hours  before,  in  such 
proud  array,  were  killed  or  wounded,  most  of  the 
latter  being  left  on  the  field,  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  tomahawk  and  scalping  knife.  The  offi- 
cers suffered  severely :  of  eight5'-six,  the  whole 
number  in  the  engagement,  no  less  than  sixty- 
three  were  killed  or  wounded. 

Gen.  Braddock  was  shot  by  one  of  his  own 
men,  Thomas  Fawcett,  a  provincial  soldier, 
whose  brother  had  just  been  cut  down  by  Brad- 
Dock  in  a  fit  of  frenzy,  because  he  chose  to  fight 
behind  a  tree,  in  backwoods  fashion,  instead  of 
exposing  himself  on  the  plain,  in  the  approved 
European  style  of  those  days.  The  ball  passed 
through  his  right  arm  into  his  lungs :  he  fell  from 
his  horse  and  was  sustained  against  a  tree,  the 
stump  of  which,  as  before  said,  is  still  to  be  seen. 
(The  tree  itself  was  cut  down  a  few  years  since 
by  a  utilitarian  bee  hunter.  (Braddock  was  taken 
off  the  field  on  a  tumbril,  and  Hngered  four  days, 
when  he  was  buried  in  the  road,  to  conceal  his 
body  from  the  Indians.     The  spot  is  still  pointed 


out  wil  hin  a  few  yards  of  the  National  Road,  a- 
bout  s  ;ven  miles  East  of  Uniontown,  in  Fayette 
county. 

Bull  ets,  bayonets,  double-headed  cannon  shot, 
and  many  other  relics  are  frequentlj'  picked  up  on 
the  Field,  at  this  late  period.  On  ploughing  the 
ground  this  spring,  an  English  penny,  of  the 
reign  of  George  II,  a  bayonet  having  stamped  up- 
on it  a  crown  and  "  48, "  (the  No.  of  one  of  the 
regiments  engaged,)  grape  shot,  several  thigh 
bones,  &c.,  were  turned  out.  Hundreds  of  flints, 
and  broken  pieces  of  the  same,  nearly  as  large  as 
a  chesnut,  can  be  picked  up  on  a  gentle  elevation 
in  about  the  centre  of  the  plain,  where  the  chief 
carnage  took  place.  It  would  seem  as  if,  at  this 
spot,  the  balls  flew  so  thick,  the  very  guns  and 
flints  were  knocked  to  pieces  in  the  hands  of  the 
soldiers. 

One  experiences  feelings  of  solemn  awe  in 
treading  over  the  ground  rendered  sacred  by  such 
peculiar  associations.  With  fancy's  eye  he  sees 
that  jrallant  army  marchino-  with  hio-h  beatincp 
hearts  and  fluttering  banners  on  to  death — he 
seems  to  hear  the  wild  war-whoop  ringing  and 
awakenincr  hellish  echoes  through  the  wilderness 
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— and  sees  the  towering  form  of  Washington 
dashing  through  clouds  of  smoke,  amid  the  sharp 
crack  of  the  Indian  rifle.  As  these  visions  pass 
away,  scenes  far  more  beautiful, — waving  fields  of 
grain,  herds  of  cattle,  comfortable  farm  houses, 
and  macadamised  roads,  greet  his  eye,  and  make 
him  thankful  that  he  was  born  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  when  the  public  mind  is  occupied  with 
schemes  of  benevolence  and  philanthrophy,  rather 
than  the  hellish  practice  of  wholesale  butchery  by 
war.  J.  E.  R. 


*  Of  Ihe  history  and  character  of  Gen.  Braddock,  but 
little  is  known.  He  had  been  a  governor  of  Gibraltar  ; 
and  afterwards  was  celebrated  at  London  and  Bath,  as  a 
gambler,  rake,  and  dnellist.  In  Horace  Walpole's  Letters 
that  give  so  graphic  a  picture  of  the  leading  characters  of 
the  English  court,  during  a  large  part  of  the  last  century, 
we  find  the  following  allusions  to  him : 

"Government  is  dissatisfied  at  the  slowness  of  Brad- 
dock, who  does  lioi  march  a'  if  he  was  at  a'l  impatient  to 
be  scalped.  It  has  been  said  for  him,  he  has  had  bad 
guides,  that  the  roads  are  e.\tremely  difficult,  and  that  it 
was  necessary  to  drag  as  much  arlillfry  as  he  does.     *    * 

*  *  Braddock  is  a  very  Iroquois  in  disposition.  He  had 
a  sister,  who  haviiis  gamed  away  all  her  little  fortune  at 
Bath,  hung  herself  with  a  truly  English  deliberation,  leav- 
ing a  note  on  her  taWe,  with  theselines^— 

Oh.  Death  !  thou  pleasing  end  of  human  woe  1 
Thou  cure  for  life  !  thou  greatest  good  helow  ! 
Still  mayst  thou  fly  the  coward  and  the  slave, 
And  thy  soft  slumbers  only  bless  the  brave  ! 

"  When  Braddock   was  informed  of  it,   he  only  said. 

•  Poor  Fanny  !  I  always  thought  she  would  play  till  she 
would  he  forced  to  tuck  herself  up!'  *  *  *  *  He 
once  had  a  dispute  with  Mrs  Upton,  upon  whom  he  often 
caHed  for  money.  One  day  that  he  was  very  pressing, 
she  pulled  out  her  pnrse,  and  showed  him  that  she  had  but 
fourteen  or  fifteen  shillings  left ;  he  snatched  it  from  her, 
saying,  '  Let  me  see  that.'  Tied  up  in  the  other  end,  he 
found  five  guineas  ;  he  took  them,  and  tossed  the  empty 
purse  in  her  face,  saying,  '  Did  you  mean  to  cheat  me?' 
and  never  went  near  her  more.  Now  you  are  acquainted 
with  Gen.  Braddock." 


REVIEWS    AND    LITERARY    NOTICES. 


WALKER'S  INTRODUCTIOK.* 

SfCii  is  the  modest  and  unpretending  title  of 
the  book  before  us.  There  is  much  that  we  might 
remark  in  commendation  of  this  work,  but  we 
shall  content  r ourselves  by  noticing  some  of  its 
leading  merits. 

As  a  "first  book  for  students,"  it  is  invaluable. 
It  is  a  clear  and  succinct  outline  of  the  whole  law, 
and  is  sufficiently  elaborated  to  give  the  beginner 
an  intelligible  view  of  the  jurisprudence  of  his 
country.  From  it  he  can  in  a  short  time  acquaint 
himself  with  the  leading  principles  of  the  science, 
and  with  it  he  can  direct  and  pursue  his  course 
advantageously  and  pleasantly  through  the  intri- 
cate windings  of  his  legal  journey.  The  justly 
renowned  work  of  Blackstone  has  been  univer- 
sally, and  continues  to  be  generally,  the  first  book 
put  into  the  hand  of  the  American  stadent ;  and, 
after  he  has  tortured  himself,  and  exhausted  his 
patience  for  six  long  months  in  memorizing  the 
prerogatives  of  the  crown,  the  sources  of  revenue, 
hereditary  rights,  the  political  and  ecclesiastical 
constitution  of  the  government,  the  feudal  services, 
relations  of  knight  and  vassal,  and  the  history  of 
English  jurisprudence  from  the  invasion  of  Wil- 
liam the  Norman,  he  will  be  found  on  examina- 
tion about  as  wise  a  lawyer  as  he  would  be,  had 
he  spent  the  same  time  upon  the  novels  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  Our  constitution  and  legislation 
have  given  a  spirit  and  character  to  our  law  so 
different  from  that  of  the  jurisprudence  of  Eng- 
land, that  it  is  absurd  to  make  the  Commentaries 
of  Blackstone  the  first  book  for  American  stu- 
dents, when  we  have  so  clear  an  exposition  of  our 
political  and  juridical  system,  as  the  "Introduction 
to  American  Law."  His  position  while  dozing 
over  the  dull  pages  of  Blackstone,  is  as  ridiculous 
as  would  be  that  of  the  architect  who  should  work 
the  finishing  materials  of  an  edifice  before  having 
conceived  the    first  idea   of  the  structure.      Let 


*  "  Tntrodiiction  to  American  Law  ;  designed  as  a  first 
book  for  Students.  By  Timothy  Walker,  lare  Professor 
of  Law  in  Cincinnati  College.  Second  edition,  enlarged 
and  amended.  Published  by  U.  P.  James,  Cincinnati, 
1844." 


Walker's  Introduction  be  first  thoroughly  studied, 
and  then  Blackstone  or  any  other  legal  writer 
can  be  read  with  profit. 

This  book  is  invaluable  also  as  a  text-book  for 
schools  and  colleges.  The  first  principles  of  ju- 
risprudence should  be  universally  taught.  The 
citizen  cannot  properly  discharge  his  political  du- 
ties without  some  knowledge  of  constitutional  law, 
and  no  business  man  should  consider  himself 
competent  until  he  has  mastered  those  legal  princi- 
ples which  control  the  business  pursuits  of  the 
world.  The  only  reason  why  the  members  of  one 
profession  engross  so  large  a  share  of  the  honors 
of  legislation  and  political  influence,  is,  because 
the  people  at  large  do  not  appreciate  the  impor- 
tance of  a  general  legal  knowledge.  No  one 
should  consider  his  education  complete  until  he 
has  familiarized  himself  with  the  outline  of  this 
science.  With  the  book  before  us,  every  indi- 
vidual can  with  a  trifling  expenditure  of  time  and 
money,  acquire  such  an  amount  of  legal  learning, 
as  will  fit  him  for  the  intelligible  and  honorable 
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discharge  of  all  the  political  duties  he  may  be 
called  upon  to  perform. 

But  little  originality  can  be  expected  in  a  work 
of  this  kind,  and  indeed  little  is  found,  except  in 
the  condensation  of  the  various  branches,  the  per- 
spicuity with  which  they  are  treated,  and  the  re- 
markable ease  with  which  it  enables  the  student 
to  comprehend  as  he  reads.  The  author  speaks 
out  vigorously  for  improvement  wherever  he  thinks 
it  demanded.  Veneration  for  olden  observances 
and  the  deceitful  maxim,  lex  est  perfedio  rationis, 
do  not  lead  him  to  oppose  all  reforms  that  the  more 
liberal  and  enlightened  spirit  of  the  age  requires. 

Mr.  Walker  has  however  set  down  in  his  valu- 
able book,  some  views  on  the  origin  of  govern- 
ment, which  have  been  advanced  by  almost  every 
legal  writer  before  him,  but  which  we,  with  all 
due  defference,  believe  erroneous. 

On  this  subject  the  learned  author  remarks : 

Origin  of  government.  In  the  preceding  lec- 
ture, I  stated  that  municipal  law  comprehends  the 
established  regulations  of  political  society :  hence 
the   propriety  of  a  preliminary  inquiry  into  the 
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fundamental  principles  of  polilical  organization. 
To  this  end,  let  us  begin  with  man  in  that  condi- 
tion which  is  usually  denominated  a  state  of  na- 
ture. In  point  of  fact,  this  condition  may  not 
now  exist ;  but  it  can  be  understood  by  imagining 
a  sufficient  number  of  persons  to  have  been  casu- 
ally thrown  together  in  a  wilderness,  beyond  the 
control  of  any  human  government;  and  that  we 
may  not  be  embarrassed  with  tracing  their  slow 
progress  from  ignorance  to  intelligence,  let  them 
be  supposed  to  have  already  attained  to  this  con- 
dition. It  is  obvious,  that  upon  first  meeting, 
these  persons  would  be  subject  to  no  other  laws, 
than  those  which  belong  originally  and  insepara- 
bly to  their  constitution,  as  intellectual,  moral,  and 
physical  beings ;  and  which  are  denominated  the 
laws (f  nature.  We  need  not  now  inquire  how 
these  laws  are  made  and  ascertained  ;  it  being  suf- 
ficient for  our  purpose,  tha.t  their  universal  exis- 
tence and  supremacy  are  admitted.  By  them, 
therefore,  the  rights  of  nature,  or  natural  rights, 
are  to  he  determined  and  regulated.  The  term 
right,  has  many  meanings,  which  need  not  here 
be  discussed.  As  a  quality  of  actions,  it  means 
consistent  with  lavi ;  and  therefore  the  rights  of 
nature  depend  upon  the  laws  of  nature.  Wrong 
as  a  quality  of  actions,  is  the  opposite  of  right, 
and  means  incoiisislant  vnth  law.  Both  right 
and  wrong,  therefore,  in  a  state  of  nature, 
are  determined  by  the  laws  of  nature;  and 
obligation  or  duty,  is  determined  in  the  same 
way,  for  it  corresponds  to  right.  When  we  are 
subjected  to  any  law,  we  are  said  to  be  under  ob- 
ligation to  conform  to  it.  Thi^  is  implied  in  the 
verv  nature  of  law.  The  kind  of  obligation  de- 
pends upon  the  nature  of  the  law.  If  it  be  a 
physical  law,  the  obligation  is  a  matter  of  physi- 
cal necessity;  we  cannot  help  obeying  it.  If  not, 
the  obligation  is  a  matter  of  choice,  and  is  deter- 
mined by  motives ;  and  herein  consists  natural 
liberty,  or  the  freedom  of  a  state  of  nature.  In- 
dividuals, in  this  condition,  are  under  no  other  re- 
straint, than  that  which  results  from  an  apprehen- 
sion of  the  consequences  which  follow  from  con- 
formity or  non-conformity  to  the  laws  of  nature ; 
in  other  words,  their  conduct  is  regulated  by  a 
sense  of  moral  obligation  alone.  Having  as  yet, 
contracted  no  other  engagements  with  one  anoth- 
er, each  individual  is  in  a  state  of  complete  per- 
sonal independence ;  and  since  no  one  can  as  yet 
have  acquired  any  rights  which  nature  does  not 
vouchsafe  equally  to  all,  it  follows  that  in  a  state 
of  nature,  there  is  a  perfect  equality  of  rights  and 
obligatio7is.  And  this  is  the  only  equality  that 
would  exist ;  for  we  cannot  suppose  that  any  two 
individuals  would  be  absolutely  equal  in  point  of 
fact,  either  physically  or  intellectually.  The  only 
equality  that  can  exist  among  men  is  a  moral 
equalitii,  or  an  equality  of  rights  and  obligations; 
and  this  is  a  fundamental  condition  of  the  state  of 
nature. 

Such  being  the  relations  of  men  in  a  state  of 
nature,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  they  could 
not  long  continue  in  this  primeval  condition.  A 
community  of  angels   might  need   no   other  re- 


straint upon  their  actions  ;  but  constituted  as  men 
are,  the  moral  obligations  of  a  state  of  nature 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  maintain  harmony  and 
order.  To  hinder  the  strong  from  oppressing  the 
weak,  and  prevent  might  from  trampling  upon 
ricrht;  in  a  word,  to  avoid  the  nameless  evils  of 
anarchy,  something  more  than  a  moral  govern- 
ment would  be  found  indispensable.  But  a  civil 
gavernment  could  only  be  established  in  one  of 
two  ways;  \>y  coercion  or  consent.  A  government 
founded  on  coercion,  is  called  despotism  ;  and  ex- 
ists whenever  one  or  more  individuals  make  their 
u-ill  the  law  for  the  rest  of  the  community,  and 
compel  them  to  submit.  Perhaps  in  the  case  sup- 
posed, some  such  attempt  would  be  first  made. 
But  there  being  no  moral  obligation  to  submit  to 
such  usurped  dominion,  and  a  strong  natural  im- 
pulse in  every  bosom  to  resist  it,  a  despotic  go- 
vernment could  have  no  hope  of  permanency. 
The  first  opportunity  would  be  seized  to  throw  it 
oif.  This  could  only  be  done  by  concert  and  co- 
operation among  the  disaffected  and  oppressed. 
Sooner  or  later,  this  crisis  must  arrive  ;  and  then, 
if  not  at  first,  there  would  be  a  voluntary  associa- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  govern- 
ment by  consent.  This  is  what  we  understand 
by  entering  into  the  social  compact ;  the  result  of 
which  would  be  to  exchange  natural  for  civdl  lib- 
erty. Each  member  of  the  new  community  would 
relinquish  some  portion  of  his  natural  rights,  to 
obtain  better  security  for  those  reserved,  which 
Would  now  be  called  civil  rights.  For  the  reasons 
before  given,  the  concessions  made  by  each  ought 
to  be  the  same  ;  and  the  aggregate  of  these  indi- 
vidual concessions  would  measure  and  constitute 
the  powers  of  the  new  government.  As  no  un- 
neccessary  restraint  would  be  voluntarily  submit- 
ted to  by  rational  men,  the  problem  to  be  solved, 
in  framing  the  terms  of  the  compact,  would  be,  to 
construct  such  a  system  of  government  as  would 
effectually  secure  the  general  welfare  of  the  whole, 
at  the  least  possible  sacrifice  of  individualfreedom. 
A  government  so  constructed,  would  be  emphati- 
cally a  free  government,  since  it  would  derive  all 
its  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed. 

If  we  think  correctly  concerning  the  origin  and 
foundation  of  law  and  government,  the  chief  doc- 
trines laid  down  in  the  above  passage  are  erro- 
neous. These  doctrines  are  supported  by  al- 
most all  who  have  written  upon  the  subject; 
and,  if  the  opinion  which  receives  general  appro- 
bation, must  be  set  down  as  true,  Mr.  Walker  is 
of  course  right,  and  we  are  wrong.  We  however 
invite  the  thinking  reader  to  investicvate  the  doc- 
trines  of  the  above  quotation,  and  also  the  prin- 
ciples we  shall  advance  on  the  same  subject. 

1.  Instead  of  society  being  of  conventional  ori- 
gin,  as  our  author  teaches,  we  hold  thai,  in  its 
broad  and  correct  signification,  it  is  co-existent 
with  man,  springs  necessarily  from  his  character 
and  relations,  and  is  natural. 
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Perhaps  Mr.  Walker  would  teach,  if  he  should 
cro  into  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  matter, 
a  kind  of  natural  society  as  existing  among  men 
in  their  savage  as  well  as  civilized  condition  ;  but 
he  would  draw  such  a  distinction  between  na- 
tural and  civilized  society  as  would  rob  it  of  what 
we  believe  its  essential  character.  The  plan  of  his 
book  did  not  permit  him  to  go  into  detail ;  but  he 
says  enough  to  shov?,  that  he  ascribes  the  main 
attributes  of  society  to  the  "social  compact,"  based 
upon  consent  and  conventional  negotiation. 

Man,  we  contend,  never  "  entered  into  society,"' 
(as  it  is  expressed  by  many  of  our  best  jurists  and 
political  writers,)  but,  on  the  contrary  thereof, 
all  its  essential  elements,  its  relations  and  obliga- 
tions, constitute  an  inseparable  portion  of  his 
character.  He  was  created  a  social  being.  His 
prosperity  and  happiness  are  made  dependent  upon 
the  union  which  nature  has  decreed  shall  exist 
between  man  and  man.  We  are,  to  be  sure,  the 
free  arbiters  of  our  own  conduct,  and  have  the 
freedom  of  choice  in  all  matters  within  our  con- 
trol; but  though  man  has  chosen  frequently  to 
outrage  all  law,  order  and  morality,  yet  he  has 
never  chosen  to  strip  from  himself  his  social  cha- 
racter. He  has  done  every  thing  possible,  but  he 
has  never  withdrawn  from  society.  He  cannot 
do  so,  for  his  existence  depends  upon  it.  His 
sympathies,  emotions,  thoughts,  feelings,  joys, 
sorrows,  pleasures  and  wants,  are  dependent  upon 
the  relations  he  sustains  to  his  fellow  and  the 
community  at  large.  The  principles  of  society 
were  promulgated  by  Him  who  is  the  author  of 
our  moral  and  intellectual  character.  They  can- 
not be  rightfully  abrogated,  modified,  or  amended 
by  human  power,  because  by  them  alone  can  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  prosperity  and  hap- 
piness be  secured.  No  man  has  a  right  to  act 
either  in  his  individual  or  social  capacity  for  the 
detriment  of  himself,  or  the  injury  of  the  commu- 
nity. Hence,  if  society  is  a  fixed  substantive 
thing,  originating  with  the  creation  of  man,  he 
has  no  more  authority  to  modify  it,  than  he  has  to 
disturb  the  elements  of  which  the  atmosphere  is 
composed,  and  thus  make  it  pestilential.  Let  us 
test  these  truths.  The  foundation  of  society  as 
we  understand  it,  is,  that  each  individual  should 
do  as  much  good  to  the  community  and  every 
other  individual,  and  the  comnmnity  should  do  as 
muc'i  benefit  to  each  individual  thereof  as  pos- 
sible. Now  there  is  but  one  right  way  to  accom- 
plish this  end  ;  and  that  is,  to  discover  and  pursue 


the  laws  and  means  by  which  this  good  may  be 
done,  and  these  benefits  obtained.  If  an  error  be 
adopted  as  truth  in  this  matter,  or  if  wrong  means 
be  taken,  injury  instead  of  benefit  will  be  the  re. 
suit.  These  laws,  or  rules  of  action,  are  to  be 
discovered;  not  invented.  Man  cannot  disturb  this 
foundation  of  society,  nor  modify  these  truths  and 
laws.  If  he  attempt  to  do  this,  he  will  only  make 
war  upon  himself;  but  he  does  not  change  them  : 
they  continue  the  same  eternal  truths. 

All  that  human  ingenuity  can  do  in  relation  to 
societ}',  is,  to  discover  its  principles  and  laws,  and 
to  execute  their  injunctions.  How,  then,  can 
society  be  said  to  originate  in  the  "  social  com- 
pact," which,  with  some  writers,  has  been  a  very 
favorite  tcrml  If  a  man  can  change  a  planet  by 
discovering  it,  he  can  change  society  by  its  dis- 
covery. If  he  can  change  the  physical  law  of 
gravitation  by  discovering  it,  he  can  change  a 
moral  law  of  society  by  its  discovery.  But  a  dis- 
tinction is  drawn  between  natural  and  political 
society.  This  distinction  does  not  exist :  for  there 
can  be  no  other  correct  society  but  natural,  and 
every  attempted  change  is  an  outrage.  This  is  of 
itself  perfect — and  all  we  have  to  do  in  relatioh  to 
it,  is  to  correct  our  own  imperfect  views  of  its 
nature.  It  is  the  sa«ne  in  Europe,  Africa,  Asia, 
and  America,  and  the  main  difference  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  people  of  the  continents,  results 
from  their  imperfect  notions  of  society.  There  is 
no  truth,  then,  in  the  idea,  that  men  assemble 
themselves  together,  and,  by  agreement,  form  the 
"social  compact."  Nature  herself  has  scaled  this 
compact,  and  man  cannot  disagree  to  it,  or  abro- 
gate its  authority.  The  fact  that  the  civilized 
nations  reduce  some  of  the  laws  of  society  to 
writing,  and  arc  more  efficient  in  securing  obedi- 
ence to  them,  docs  not  in  the  least  change  them. 

We  have  already  more  than  anticipated  another 
doctrine,  to  which  we  must  take  exception: 

2.  Society  and  government  are  not  based  upon 
"consent." 

Of  course,  if  the  above  positions  be  true,  society 
docs  not  rest  upon  "consent."  No  man  can 
"  consent"  to  obey  the  laws,  "  thou  shall  not  kill, 
thou  shalt  not  steal,  thou  shalt  not  bear  false  wit- 
ness against  thy  neighbor,"  because  he  is  bound 
to  obey  them;  but  he  can  "choose"  to  disobey 
them,  and  in  consideration  thereof  receive  the 
penalt}'.  We  arc  bound  to  "  live  honestly,  hurt  no 
one,  and  to  give  to  every  man  his  due,"  and  there 
is  no  one  to  take  a  "consent,"  and  we  are  not 
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qualified  to  give  "  consent"  to  perform  these  obli- 
gations :  we  can,  however,  "  choose"  to  violate 
them,  and  suffer  the  consequences. 

But  is  Government  founded  on  "consent?"  It 
is  not,  because  its  existance  is  coeval  with  society, 
and  is  nothing  more  nor  less,  than  the  means  by 
which  obedience  to  her  laws  is  maintained.  AVe 
speak  of  course,  only  of  real,  true  government, 
that  which  is  sanctioned  by  Nature,  whose  Ad- 
ministration will  be  as  perfect  as  are  the  adminis- 
trators' views  of  society  and  law.  It  does  not  re- 
quire constitutions  and  statutes  to  originate  gov- 
ernment, because  these  are  only  matters  of  con- 
venience to  aid  the  Community  in  performing  its 
duties  as  conservator  of  private  and  public  welfare  ; 
and  because  the  Community  has  the  same  rightful 
authority,  whether  they  exist  or  not.  The  doc- 
trines of  philosophy  are  written  in  books,  so  that 
the  people  may  read  and  understand  them ;  and 
for  the  same  purpose  are  laws  written  in  constitu- 
tions and  statutes.  The  people  may  "  consent"  to 
write  the  laws,  and  agree  to  execute  none  but 
those  embodied  in  enactments.  Government, 
then,  is  not  an  object  of  "consent"  or  invention, 
but  of  discovery.  There  is  but  one  kind  of  le- 
gitimate government,  althongh  usurpations  and 
institutions  based  on  error,  are  called  government. 

Acrain  we  have  more  than  anticipated  another 
point  of  dispute,  viz. : 

3.  Tlial  law  is  nf  natural  or  divine,  and  not  of 
human  origin. 

Did  man  make  the  law,  "  thou  shalt  not  steal  1" 
Neither  did  he  prescribe  the  law  against  bigamy, 
nor  the  law  providing  that  he  who  has  been  in- 
jured shall  appeal  to  the   community  for  redress. 

Man  should  "pursue  his  own  true  and  substan- 
tial happiness"  is  the  foundation  of  all  law ; 
and  that  rule  of  moral  action  which  is  promotive 
of  this  end,  is  natural  or  divine  law,  and  is  known 
only  by  discovery,  as  every  scientific  truth  is 
known.  All  legislative  enactments  which  do  not 
contribute  to  this  end,  are  not  laws :  they  are  null 
and  void.  They  cannot  be  abrogated  however, 
until  the  majority  are  convinced  of  their  injury 
and    nullity,  and   agree   to  dispense  with  them. 

Whatever  the  wisest  and  best  men  of  any  state 
of  civilization  conceive  to  be  law  and  persuade 
the  people  to  execute  as  such,  must  be  obeyed  until 
the  public  mind  is  convinced  it  is  erroneous. 
Law,  (when  applied  to  human  conduct,)  is  a  rule 
of  action  prescribed  by  Nature  ;  and  not  as  Black- 
stone  says,  "prescribed  by  the  supremo  power  in 


a  state  commanding  what  is  right  and  prohibiting 
what  is  wrong,"  Distinctions  are  laid  down  in 
the  books  between  natural,  moral,  and  civil  or 
municipal  law ;  but  according  to  our  definition, 
these  distinctions  cannot  exist.  Law  is  law,  un- 
qualifiedly so,  and  nothing  else ;  and  natural  law 
includes  all  law. 

4.  The  rights  of  persons  hi  their  individual  and 
aggregate  capacity,  are  inseparably  their  own  and 
the  same  under  all  circamstances. 

The  rights  which  belong  to  individuals  in  that 
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"primeval  condition ,"  when  they  obtained  their 
livelihood  by  hunting,  fishing  or  tending  their 
flocks,  beloncr  to  them  also  in  that  state  of  en- 
lightened  life,  where  they  are  husbandmen,  arti- 
zans  and  philosophers.  The  community  in  the 
former  state  had  the  right  of  punishing  offences  and 
crimes  to  the  same  extent  that  it  has  in  the  latter. 
Rights  belong  to,  enter  into  and  constitute  a  part 
of  the  possessor,  and  cannot  "  be  yielded  up," 
bartered  away,  nor  parted  with ;  because  in  so 
doing,  man  would  rob  himself  of  that  character 
and  dignity  he  was  designed  to  enjoy  and  main- 
tain. "The  day  that  makes  a  man  a  slave  takes 
half  his  worth  away."  JNIan  cannot  sell  himself 
and  submit  to  the  control  of  another,  because  he 
is  a  responsible  being,  and  must  consequently  en- 
joy his  own  rights,  perform  his  own  duties  and 
discharge  his  own  obligations ;  and  no  one  can 
act  in  his  capacity.  I  have  the  right  to  think, 
form  opinions,  and  if  I  can.  enforce  them  upon 
the  minds  of  others.  How  can  I  part  with  this 
rio-ht,  or  how  can  another  exercise  it  for  me? 

Hence  we  hold,  that  the  common  doctrine,  viz, 
"on  entering  into  society  man  yields  up  some  por- 
tion of  his  natural  rights",  and  in  the  language  of 
our  author  these  rights  so  conceded  "measure  and 
constitute  the  powers  of  government",  is  errone- 
ous. If  man  can  "yield  up"  one  right,  he  can 
yield  up"  all,  and  thus  destroy  his  moral  account- 
ability, which  would  be  an  absurdity. 

Having  exhausted  more  space  than  we  intended 
on  this  subject,  we  will  say  nothing  further  on 
these  points  at  present,  although  the  subject  cannot 
be  justly  treated  in  so  brief  a  manner. 

We  believe  we  have  placed  society,  government, 
law  and  human  rights,  upon  a  more  rational  and 
enduring  foundation  than  is  usually  assigned 
them. 

We  hope  Mr.  Walker  will  long  maintain  his 
vigor  of  mind  and  body  for  the  pursuit  of  juridi- 
cal literature,  for  which  he  is  so  well  adapted. 
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COOPER'S  LAST  NOVEL.* 

Now  that  volumes  three  and  four  (the  conclu- 
sion.) of  this  work  are  issued,  we  can  safely  ex- 
press our  opinion  of  its  merits,  founded  upon  its 
close  and  unpredjudiced  perusal.  Unhesita- 
tingly we  avow  that  we  consider  this  Mr.  Coop- 
er's cKcf  iV autre.  In  style  it  is  [finished,  in  de- 
scription natural  and  vivid,  in  personations  accu- 
rate and  well  sustained. 

The  author  has  thrown  all  his  strength  of 
mind,  all  his  vast  fund  of  reading,  all  his  travel- 
ed knowledge,  all  his  past  experience  as  a  seaman 
and  a  writer,  into  these  four  volumes.  We  would 
make  extracts,  but  we  know  not  where  to  cull 
them,  for  there  is  a  connection  through  the  entire 
work,  which  will  not  permit  extracts.  Every  pe- 
culiarity, every  action,  and  every  thought  of  each 
character  in  the  story,  has  a  bearing  on  the  gener- 
al issue;  and  there  is  no  incident  left  unfinished, 
no  part  left  to  be  guessed.  Unlike  the  style  of 
the  piratical  {vide  Mons.  Vlolettc,)  Captain  Marry- 
att,  Mr.  C.  permits  his  hero  to  be  a  finished  sail- 
or and  at  the  same  time  an  accomplished  and  well 
educated  gentleman.  Unlike  Mr.  J.  H.  Ingraham, 
his  seamanship  is  perfect,  his  description  taken 
from  nature,  uncolored  by  the  hues  of  a  half 
poetic  imagination,  or  stretched  beyond  the  limits 
of  truth. 

In  short,  we  who  utterly  dislike,  and  have  ever 
pronounced  "  Home  as  Found  "  unreadable,  and 
the  "  Somers'  Mutiny"  as  reviewed  by  Mr.  C. 
mean  and  malicious ;  must  acknowledge  "Afloat 
AND  Ashore  "  as  well  worth  readincr;  it  beincr  not 
only  amusing,  but  morally  instructive,  and  there- 
fore useful. 

We  admire  the  ease  with  which  the  author  crets 
his  hero  into  a  scrape  which  would  dishearten  and 
ruin  any  but  an  American,  and  when  with  right- 
timed  energy,  cool  courage  and  calm  prudence, 
he  rescues  him  from  the  impending  danger,  we 
feel  ready  to  forget  that  the  author  has  ever  writ- 
ten anything  but  the  work  under  consideration. 

We  have  many  a  Miles  Wallingford  and  many 
a  Moses  Marble,  now  afloat  in  our  service,  and  it 
is  to  such  men  that  Americans  owe  the  credit 
which  they  bear  abroad.  In  every  clime,  on  every 
sea,  our  flag  is  respected ;  and  where  it  is  not  re- 
spected, even  among  the  cannibals  of  the  South 


*"  Afloat  and  Ashore:  or  the  Adventures  of  Miles 
Wallinjford.  By  J.  Fennimore  Cooper.  A  Novel  in 
four  volntnes.  Pubh'shed  in  New-York  and  Philadelphia 
by  the  author  ;  in  Cincinnati  by  Robinson  &  Jones." 


seas,  and  the  savages  of  the  N.  West,  it  is  feared. 

The  characters  of  Grace  WaUingford  and  Lucy 
Hardinge,  are  drawn  in  hues  of  angelic  purity 
and  heavenly  excellence.  We  sigh  when  we  think 
how  few  of  such  as  they,  may  be  found  at  the 
present  day,  like  flowers  in  the  desert,  betokening 
to  the  weary  traveler  that  the  refreshing  fountain 
is  near  his  lonely  path.  Mr.  Cooper  is  now  (we 
believe)  near  sixty  years  of  age,  yet  with  all  the 
freshness  of  youth  he  seems  to  feel  the  force  of 
love,  and  in  fact  all  the  unsubdued  emotions,  that 
fill  the  breast  of  a  youth  of  eighteen.  His  de- 
scription of  the  parting  between  Miles  and  his 
sister  Grace,  is  keenly  feeling  and  true.  Few 
could  read  them  without  their  heart's  perspirings 
rising  to  their  eyes. 

We,  too,  once  had  a  sister,  whose  arm  was  the 
last  tie  that  bound  our  neck,  when  we  left  our 
childhood  home  for  the  ocean ,  and  deeply  can  we 
feel  his  truthful  delineations.  Yes,  truly  and  deep- 
ly, for  does  it  not  bring  to  us  a  thousand  teeming 
recollections ;  the  sadness  at  parting,  the  joy  at 
meeting !  ay,  and  saddening  ones  they  are,  for 
they  remind  us  that  they  are  sands  fallen  forever 
from  Time's  glass,  and  though  their  gHttering 
memory  may  peep  for  a  moment  from  their  burial 
place,  yet  they  are  nevertheless  irretrievably  lost. 

Mr.  Cooper  takes  frequent  opportunites  to  touch 
satirically  upon  some  of  our  national  peculiarities. 
One  thing  in  particular  pleases  us.  He  holds  up- 
to  our  inspection  certain  characters,  whom  Willis 
designates  as  "paragra'facfurcrs,"  in  other  words, 
ncu's  makers.  Captain  Wallingford,  after  his  re- 
turn from  a  cruise  in  which  he  had  been  twice 
captured;  once  by  the  English,  and  the  second 
time  by  the  French,  is  sought  out  by  sundry  per- 
sons who  desire  "a  particular  account  of  his  ad- 
ventures ;  and  turn  the  little  information  which 
they  get  from  him  into  account  in  the  following 
manner.  The  papers  of  the  next  day,  con- 
tain a  column  or  two  of  matter,  headed  as  follows, 
"  Unparalleled  British  Audacity  !  "  "  Shame- 
less French  Outrage!"  &c.  in  which  they  give 
a  high  colored,  ultra-patriotic  statement  of  the 
treatment  received  by  their  "highly  respected  and 
estimable  citizen.  Captain  Miles  Wallingford  of 
Clawbonny;  which  is  as  far  removed  from  the 
truth  as  Mr.  Wallingford  is  from  his   enemies. 

We  deserve  this  hit,  for  it  has  become  a  gener- 
al practice  to  make  news,  whenever  there  is  a 
scarcity ;  and  to  sieze  upon  any  mole-hill  rumor, 
to  make  a  mountain  fact, 
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We  need  not  go  to  fiction  for  proof  of  this,  for 
but  a  few  days  have  elapsed  since  one  or  two  east- 
ern Journals  sent  forth  a  flaming  paragraph  a- 
bout  "British  insolence"  and  ''outrage  upon  a 
-peaceable  merchantman  on  the  high  seas."  Even 
some  of  our  city  journals  copied  the  paragraph, 
which  was  founded  on  a  letter,  written  by  the 
captain  of  a  vessel  who  said  that  a  British  ofl!icer, 
regardless  of  American  objections  to  the  "right  of 
search,''  had  boarded  his  vessel,  broken  open  his 
trunk  and  trampled  upon  the  stars  and  stripes; 
whereupon  he  had  deserted  his  vessel  leaving  her 
at  the  mercy  of  the  British,  or  the  winds  and 
waters.  Now  it  turns  out  that  this  very  vessel 
when  boarded  by  the  English,  had  been  bargain- 
ed away  and  sold  to  the  Portuguese  for  a  slaver; 
and  was  taken  possession  of  and  filled  with  ne- 
gros  by  them,  as  soon  as  the  English  ship  of  war 
was  out  of  sight.  We  deserve  the  rub,  and  we 
hope  it  will  be  properly  taken.  There  are  other 
things  which  we  would  notice,  but  this  article  is 
already  longer  than  we  intended. 

We  hope'  Mr.  Cooper  will  now  stay  his  hand 
as  a  novelist.  This  work  will  serve  well  as  the 
keystone  to  his  arch  of  fome,  as  an  American 
writer;  and  as  that  arch  is  now  fully  formed,  we  fear 
that  another  stone  added,  if  it  be  not  of  the  high- 
est finish  and  most  exquisite  material,  will  hurt 
the  contour  of  the  whole. 


MASONS'  SACRED  HARP. 

Mr.  Truman  has  politely  laid  before  us  the 
above  designated  work.  It  contains  208  neatly 
printed  pages,  which  are  filled  with  a  very  excel- 
lent selection  of  songs,  hymns  and  rondos,  all 
adapted  to  music  'suitable  for  juvenile  musicians, 
family  concerts  &c.  Not  conversant  with  music 
ourselves,  we  hardily  knew  how  to  attain  a  know- 
ledge of  its  merits  or  demerits  when  we  re- 
recieved  it;  but  the  nauti^c^X^est o?  us  soon  over- 
came the  difficulty.  He  assembled  some  half  a 
dozen  of  his  neighbors'  children,  (poor  fellow,  he 
has  none  of  his  own,)  and  in  avery  short  time  the 
very  walls  of  our  sanctum  "discoursed  music." 

We  are  now  fully  satisfied  that  this  work  is 
valuable, — very  valuable  to  all  who  have  any  thing 
to  do  with  the  improvement  of  the  rising  gen- 
eration. The  work  commences  with  the  elemen- 
tary principles,  and  ends  with  "  The  Setting  Sun." 
May  the  enterprising  publisher  meet  with  success, 
and  occasionally  have  his  heart  gladdened  by  hear- 
ing the  melodies  of  his  publication,  as  he  passes 
by  our  crowded  school  rooms. 

Mr.  Truman's  store  is  on  Main  st.,  near  Pearl, 
directly  under  the  Museum,  where  he  keeps  as  fine 
an  assortment  of  school  books  as  we  have  seen 
in  town. 


INGRAHAM'S  WORKS.* 

Since  the  issue  of  the  last  number  of  our  Jour- 
nal, Mr.  Ingraham  has  put  forth  two  "new  works" 
entitled  as  in  the  note  below.  Mr.  Ingraham  has  a 
habit  of  condensing  all  his  late  stories  into  ten 
chapters,  without  regard  to  'incident'  or  history, 
and  the  worst  of  it  is,  that  he  permits  the  niJie  chap- 
ters to  run  dully  on,  as  if  twenty  instead  of  one 
were  to  follow ;  thus  forcing  himself  not  only  to 
fill  the  last  chapter  with  confused  and  crowded  ex- 
planations of  incidents  that  either  have  happened, 
or  are  to  occur ;  but  with  all  his  tact  and  ingenuity 
to  break  his  yarn  off  very  abruptly,  causing  a 
reader  to  feel  very  much  as  a  little  boy  does  when 
he  gets  a  mouthful  of  bread  and  butter,  and  then 
unfortunately  drops  the  rest  of  the  piece  into  a 
mud-hole,  whence  there  is  no  resurrection. 

The  first  story  alluded  to,  is  a  creation  of  fan- 
cy aided  by  the  fact  of  the  disappearance  of  the 
'beautiful  cigar  girl,'  named  Mary  Rogers,  who 
was  supposed  to  have  been  murdered  in  New 
York,  a  couple  of  years  since.  The  early  history  of 
this  girl,  seems  to  form  the  principal  part  of  the 
story,  which  Mr.  I.  promises  to  conclude  by  a 
work  which  is  immediately  to  follow,  and  is  to  be 
entitled  "Herman  de  Ruyter,  or  the  Mystery  un- 
veiled." 

The  author  seems  himself  to  feel,  that  the  work 
is  rather  deficient  in  merit,  for  thus  he  apologizes 
to  his  readers. 

"The  fashion  of  books  has  changed,  and  the 
short  novel  for  a  'Shilling  York,'  has  usurped  the 
place  of  the  two  volume  duodecimo,  which  used 
to  sell  at  the  dignified  price  of  twelve  York. 
Nothing,  says  the  publisher  (who  ought  to  know,) 
will  sell  for  more  than  a  ninepence,  and  to  a  nine- 
penny  cut  the  author  must  treat  his  readers,  or  he 
must  cut  them  altogether."  Now  this  is  all  very 
witty,  especially  the  play  upon  words ;  and  more- 
over, judging  from  the  work  itself,  the  author 
seems  determined  that  we  shall  not  have  more 
than  a  "ninepence  woilh,"  and  to  be  characteris- 
tic of  the  nation,  or  I  should  say,  of  the  peculiar 
people  of  which  Mr.  I.  is  one,  he  appears  to  have 
concluded  that  it  shall  be  short  measure,  and  no 
extras. 


*"Lv.B0NITA   CiGARERA-   OR    THE    BEACTIFBL    CiGAR 

Vender.    A  Tale  of  New-York,  by  Professor  Ingrahan." 
[For  sale  by  Robinson  &  Jones,  109  Main  St.] 

"  The  Spanish  Galeon,  or  the  Pifate  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean ;  a  Romance  of  the  Corsair  Kidd." 
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In  the  other  work  alluded  to,  Mr.  I.  has 
worked  into  his  romantic  woof  the  fillings  of  his- 
tory, so  far  as  history  traces  the  career  of  this 
remarkable  pirate.  He  has  also  taken  advantage 
of  the  newspaper  paragraphs  regarding  the  search 
now  making  for  a  sunken  vessel,  supposed  to 
have  been  destroyed  by  Kidd  near  the  highlands 
on  the  Hudson  River 

He  has  displayed  a  great  deal  of  ingenuity  in 
turning  fact  to  use,  but  if  Kidd's  spirit  yet  haunts 
the  earth,  Mr.  I.  will  certainly  be  keel-hauled  one 
of  these  stormy  winter  nights,  for  making  such  a 
miserable  lubber  of  hmi. 

In  this  yarn,  Mr.  I.  again  confines  himself  to 
the  limits  of  a  tenth  chapter,  leaving  the  most  in- 
teresting character  of  the  story  to  get  out  of  a  plot 
laid  to  capture  herself,  and  secure  her  property,  by 
the  following  lucid  and  general  explanation. 

"  Landing  the  next  morning  at  the  place  where 
the  hull  of  the  galleon  had  sunk,  Belford  learned 
from  the  Dutch  inhabitants,  that  Kidd  and  his 
men  had  taken  to  the  forests,  and  said  they  should 
pursue  their  way  to  Boston  through  the  wilder- 
ness.    Thither  Sir  Charles  sailed  without  delay, 
and  Belfort  had  the  satisfaction,  nine  days  after- 
wards, of  arresting  Kidd  in  person  at  a  low  inn 
in  Ann   street,  where  he  passed  as  an    English 
captain,  who  had  lost  his  ship  in  the  Sound.  The 
resentful   and  bitter  denunciations  of  the  pirate 
upon  the   head  of  Belfort,  may  be  more   readily 
conceived  than  we  can  repeat  them.    The  corsair, 
bound  in  chains,  was  taken  in  the  frigate  to  Eng- 
land, tried,    executed,,    and    hung  in   chains,    in 
Execution    Dock,  the  12  of  May,  1701.     Belfort 
received  the  thanks  of  the  crown,  and  as  the  Earl 
of ,  afterwards  marrried  the  beautiful  Span- 
ish maiden,  Dona  Elena,  after  having  rescued  her 
and  her  treasures  from  the  hands  of  the  cruel  and 
avaricious  prior,  father  Eust^quio,  who  had,  sub- 
sequently, imprisoned  her,  and  took  possession  of 
her   wealth.     Belfort,    by   means   of  one   of  the 
crew  of  the  galleon,  whom  he  met  with  in  Lon- 
don, had  heard    of  her  being  there,  and    also  of 
the   half  a   million    which   Don   Ferdinand,  her 
father,  had  placed  in  the  priest's  hands  !     How  he 
chartered  an  armed  vessel  and  sailed  to  Corsica ; 
and   how  he   discovered  Dona  Elena  shut  up  in 
one  of  the   deepest  dungeons  of  the  monastery ; 
and  how  her  gratitude  to  him,  and  his  interest  in 
her,  on  both  sides  became  love ;  and^  how  he  pun- 
ished father   Eustaquio,  by  casting  him  into  the 
same    prison,  from   which    he   had   released  her, 
with  many  more  interesting  incidents  and  adven- 
tures which  grew  out  of  his  expedition  to  Corsica, 
we  must  forbear  relating  as  we  should  be  happy 
to   do,  if  the    Umits  of  our   pages   would  permit. 
We,  therefore,  having  brought  our  corsair  to  the 
end  of  his  career,  take  leave  of  the  kind  reader, 
with  many  thanks  for  his  patience  in  giving  us 
his  good  company  to  the  end  of  our  story.  " 
Mr.  I.  is  really  considerate,  in   thus  thanking 


any  one  who  has  had  the  "  patience  "  to  read  the 
work  through,  for  such  an  one  certainly  deserves 
something  for  his  or  her  trouble,  and  the  ano-uish 
which  an  occasional  murder  of  the  CLueen's  Eng- 
lish must  have  given  them.  Mr.  Ingraham  either 
does  not  see  the  'proof  sheets'  of  his  volumes,  or 
else  he  is  wofully  deficient  in  grammatical  and 
orthographical  knowledge.  Perhaps  however,  we 
may  account  for  numerous  mistakes,  in  the  haste 
and  rapidity  with  which  he  must  write,  to  issue 
novels  at  intervals  of  only  two  weeks. 

Before  closing,  we  beg  leave  to  say  a  few  words 
to  those,  who  may  form  an  idea,  from  the  fact  that 
this  brief  review,  and  one  published  in  the  first 
number  of  the  Journal,  have  been  rather  plain 
and  candid,  that  we  are  prejudiced  against  the 
author  whose  faults  we  unshrinkingly  point  out. 
This  is  not  so ;  neither  of  the  editors  have  any 
personal  acquaintance  with  Mr.  I.  nor  do  we 
know  a  thing  personally  injurious  to  him.  In 
thus  speaking  of  faults  which  we  candidly  believe 
all  can  see,  we  only  acquit  ourselves  of  a  duty 
which  the  station  we  have  assumed  demands  of  us. 
This  duty,  without  any  personal  feeling ^ro  or  co?i, 
we  shall  ever  endeavor  to  perform  justly,  careful- 
ly and  truly,  according  to  the  knowledge  which 
we  possess,  fearing  no  one,  nor  wishing  to  injure 
any  one. 


SOUTH  WESTERN  LAW  JOURNAL 
AND  REPORTER. 

_We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  above  en- 
titled periodical  published  in  Nashville,  Tenn. 
We  are  pleased  with  it,  and  think  that  all  western 
lawyers  will  appreciate  its  value.  There  are 
seven  Law  Journals  in  the  United  States,  and 
there  ought  to  be  just  seven  more;  we  say  just 
scve7i  because  the  history  of  that  number  proves, 
that  it  has  more  to  do  with  matters  and  things  in 
general  than  the  careless  are  aware  of;  being  the 
favorite  of  poets  and  priests  who  are  the  inter- 
preters of  nature.  The  Law  Journal  is  the  prop- 
er medium  through  which  to  correct  errors  in 
jurisprudence,  and  make  further  discoveries  in 
this  science.  We  say  discoveries  because  we  hold 
that  all  law  is  prescribed  by  nature,  and  is  the  ob- 
ject of  discovery  as  any  scientific  truth,  and  not 
of  invention.  We  think  if  lawyers  and  legisla- 
tors would  endeavor  rather  to  know  what  laws  are 
made,  than  to  make  them,  we  should  be  mere 
benefited  by  wholesome  legislation. 

Vol.  I— No.  2.— 15. 
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REV.  SYDNEY  SMITH'S   WORKS. 

This  is  a  lartre  volume  of  much  interest,  filled 
with  re^'iews,  essays,  speeches,  sermons,  and  let- 
ters most  of  which  have  been  published  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review  at  different  times,  since  its  com- 
mencement under  the  Editorial  charge  of  the 
Reverend  author  in  1802.  It  is  just  such  a  book 
as  we  delight  to  meet,  because  it  speaks  from  every 
page  honesty  and  zeal  in  the  search  of  truth,  bold- 
ness in  detecting  wrong  and  defending  the  right, 
Christianity  without  bigotry  or  partiality,  and  a 
hicrhly  commendable  earnestness  in  advocating 
every  reform  that  the  author  beUeves  can  improve 
the  condition  of  man. 

The  period  of  Sydney  Smith's  advent  as  a  writer 
and  philosopher,  was  one  of  peril.  The  American 
Colonies  had  achieved  their  independence,  and 
were  exhibiting  to  the  world  the  sublime  spectacle 
of  a  free  people,  acknowledging  no  artificial  dis- 
tinctions among  men,  and  governing  themselves 
according  to  a  Constitution  of  their  own  frame- 
work. The  American  spirit  was  diffusing  itself 
like  leaven  through  the  whole  civilized  world,  and 
the  masses  were  rising  from  the  quiescence  of 
servility,  and  begining  to  inquire  into  their  rights 
and  grievances.  A  conflict  was  taking  place  be- 
tween the  governing  and  the  governed,  and  aristo- 
cracies every  where  were  trembling  for  their  secu- 
rity in  rank  and  power.  The  tempestof  the  French 
Revolution  was  bursting  a  tornado  upon  Europe, 
and  the  man  Napoleon  v^as  mounting  upon  the 
storm  to  direct  its  fury.  The  spirit  of  liberty  was 
tossing  the  elements  of  society  into  commotion, 
and  carrying  the  unbalanced  mind  far  out  upon 
the  opposite  extreme.  That  was  a  time  which 
required  cool  and  discreet  heads,  calm  and  honest 
thinkers,  and  bold  and  firm  hearts  to  command 
the  helm  and  direct  the  ship  safely  over  the  turbu- 
lent waters.  That  was  a  time  in  which  an  able, 
energetic  and  fearless  man  could  exert  an  import- 
ant influence  in  human  affairs.  The  condition  of 
England  particularly,  at  this  time,  is  most  graphical- 
ly described  by  our  author  in  liis  preface,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"The  Catholics  were  not  emancipated — the 
Corporation  and  Test  Acts  were  unrepealed — the 
Game  laws  were  horribly  oppressive — Steel  Traps 
and  Springs  Guns  were  set  all  over  the  country — 
Prisoners  tried  for  their  lives  could  have  no  counsel ; 
Lord  Eldon  and  the  Court  of  Chancery  pressed 
heavily  upon  mankind ;  Libel  was  punished  by 
the  most  cruel  and  vindictive  imprisonments:   the 


principles  of  Political  Economy  were  little  under- 
stood; the  Law  of  Debt  and  of  Conspiracy  were 
upon  the  worst  possible  footing ;  a  thousand  evils 
were  in  existance,  which  the  talents  of  good  and 
able  men  have  since  lessened  or  removed :  and 
these  effects  have  been  not  a  little  assisted  by  the 
honest  boldness  of  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  century  (about  which 
time  the  Review  began)  to  the  death  of  Lord 
Liverpool,  was  an  awful  period  for  those  who  had 
the  misfortune  to  entertain  liberal  opinions,  and 
who  were  too  honest  to  sell  them  for  the  ermine 
of  a  judge,  or  the  lawn  of  the  prelate  : — a  long 
and  hopeless  career  in  your  profession,  the  chuck- 
ling grin  of  noodles,  the  sarcastic  leer  of  the  gen- 
uine pohtical  rogue — prebendaries,  deans,  and 
bishops  made  over  your  head ;  reverend  renegadoes 
advanced  to  the  highest  dignities  of  the  church, 
for  helping  to  rivet  the  fetters  of  Catholic  and 
Protestant  Dissenters,  and  no  more  chance  af  a 
Whig  administration  than  of  a  thaw  in  Zembla: 
these  were  the  penalties  exacted  for  liberality  of 
opinion  at  that  period ;  and  not  only  was  there  no 
pay,  but  there  were  many  stripes.  It  is  always 
considered  as  a  piece  of  impertinence  in  England, 
if  a  man  of  less  than  two  or  three  thousand  a 
year  has  any  opinions  at  all  upon  important  sub- 
jects; and  in  addition  he  was  sure  at  that  time 
to  be  assailed  with  all  the  Billingsgate  of  the 
French  Revolution — Jocobin,  Levcler,  Atheist, 
Deist,  Socinian,  Incendiary,  Regicide,  were  the 
gentlest  appellations  used;  and  the  man  who 
breathed  a  syllable  against  the  senseless  bigotry 
of  the  two  Georges,  or  hinted  at  the  abominable 
tyranny  and  persecution  exercised  upon  Catholic 
Ireland,  was  shunned  as  unfit  for  the  relations  of 
social  life.  Not  a  murmur  against  any  abuse  was 
permitted  ;  to  say  a  word  against  the  suitorcide  de- 
lays of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  or  the  cruel  pun- 
ishments of  the  Game  Laws,  or  against  any  abuse 
which  a  rich  man  inflicted,  or  a  poor  man  suffered, 
was  treason  against  the  PJmtsiocracy ,  and  was  bit- 
terly and  steadily  resented.  Lord  Grey  had  not 
then  taken  off  the  bearing-rein  from  the  English 
people,  as  Sir  Francis  Head  has  now  done  from 
horses. 

Such  were  some  of  the  oppressions  which  af- 
flicted the  people  of  Great  Britain,  when  Sydney 
Smith,  with  pen  and  voice,  put  forth  his  overpow- 
ering energies  against  every  species  of  misrule, 
and  directed  the  strongest  efforts  of  a  candid  and 
great  mind  to  the  promotion  of  liberty  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  justice,  to  all,  of  every  station  and 
religious  faith.  His  is  one  of  those  minds,  ever 
active  in  seizing  upon  truth  and  enforcing  it  upon 
the  public  attention.  Constitutionally  he  is  a  Bri- 
ton, mentally  an  American.  He  looked  with 
much  pleasure  upon  the  permanent  success  of  free 
principles  here,  and  called  upon  his  countrj'men 
to  imitate,  as  far  as  possible,  our  glorious  exam- 
ple. 
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He  could  not  be  corrupted,  or  diverted  from  his 
bold  stand  for  truth  and  reform,  by  gold,  place,  or 
power,  which  were  made  so  effectual  in  tranquili- 
zing  so  many  otherwise  clear  heads  and  sound 
judgments.  Though  a  clergyman  of  the  politico- 
ecclesiastical  "  Church  of  England,"  and  within 
the  reach  of  every  thing  of  a  selfish  character,  yet 
he  defended  the  cause  of  the  down-trodden  Catho- 
lic with  all  the  zeal  and  energy  he  could  have  com- 
manded, had  he  been  a  devotee  of  the  Roman  faith. 
While  all  otherjprotestants  were  crying  out  "no  Po- 
pery," and  attempting  to  trample  in  the  dust  with  an 
iron  heel  five  millions  of  fellow  christians  on  account 
of  their  belief,  he  almost  solitary  and  alone,  breast- 
ed manfully  the  popular  current,  and  lifted  up  a 
strong  and  distinct  voice  for  toleration  and  Cath- 
olic emancipation.  While  almost  all  appeared  to 
be  frightened  at  the  thought  of  CathoUc  supre- 
macy, and  were  devising  ways  and  means  for  rob- 
bing papists  of  their  daily  bread,  he  maintained 
that  all  wrong  can  only  be  subdued  by  an  open 
and  fair  colhsion  of  truth  and  error. 

The  view  he  took  of  the  Catholics  can  be  seen 
from  the  following  extract  from  his  preface  : 

The  idea  of  danger  from  the  extension  of  the 
Catholic  religion  in  England  I  utterly  deride.  The 
Catholic  faith  is  a  misfortune  to  the  world,  but 
those  whose  faith  it  conscientiously  is,  are  quite 
right  in  professing  it  boldly,  and  in  promoting  it 
by  all  means  which  the  law  allows.  A  physician 
does  not  say,  "  You  will  be  well  as  soon  as  the 
bile  is  got  rid  of.;"  but  he  says,  "  You  will  not  be 
well  until  after  the  bile  is  got  rid  of"  He  knows 
after  the  cause  of  the  malady  is  removed,  that 
morbid  habits  are  to  be  changed,  weakness  to  be 
supported,  organs  to  be  called  back  to  their  proper 
exercise,  subordinate  maladies  to  be  watched,  sec- 
ondary and  vicarious  symptoms  to  be  studied. 
The  physiciazi  is  a  wise  man,  but  the  anserous  po- 
litician insists,  after  200  years  of  persecution, 
and  ten  of  emancipation,  that  Catholic  Ireland 
should  be  as  quiet  as  Edmonton ,  or  Tooting. 

Not  only  are  just  laws  wanted  for  Catholic  Ire- 
land, but  the  just  administration  of  just  laws; 
such  as  they  have '  in  general  experienced  under 
the  Whig  government ;  and  this  system  steadily 
persevered  in  will,  after  a  lapse  of  time  and 
O'Connell,  quiet,  conciliate,  and  civilize  that  long 
injured  and  irritable  people. 

The  further  to  illustrate  the  tone  and  temper  of 
his  mind,  and  the  character  of  his  writings,  we 
will  take  the  following  short  passages  from  his 
essays  on  Ireland,  his  speeches  and  Plymley  let- 
ters on  the  Catholic  GLuestion. 

Our  conduct  to  Ireland,  during  the  whole  of 
this  war,  has  been  that  of  a  man  who  subscribes 
to  hospitals,  weeps  at  charity  sermons,  carries  out 


broth  and  blankets  to  beggars,  and  then  comes 
home  and  beats  his  wife  and  children.  We  had 
compassion  for  the  victims  of  all  other  oppression 
and  injustice,  except  our  own.  If  Switzerland 
was  threatened,  away  went  a  treasury  clerk  with 
a  hundred  thousand  pounds  for  Switzerland;  large 
bags  of  money  were  kept  constantly  under  sailing 
orders ;  upon  the  slightest  demonstration  towards 
Naples,  down  went  Sir  William  Hamilton  upon 
his  knees,  and  begged  for  the  love  of  St.  Januarius 
they  would  help  us  off  with  a  little  money ;  all 
the  arts  of  Machiavel  were  resorted  to,  to  per- 
suade Europe  to  borrow  ;  troops  were  sent  off  in 
all  directions  to  save  the  Catholic  and  Protestant 
world  ;  the  pope  hiu:self  was  guarded  by  a  regi- 
ment of  English  dragoons  :  if  the  Grand  Lama 
had  been  at  hand,  he  would  have  had  another; 
every  Catholic  clergyman,  who  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  neither  English  nor  Irish,  was  immedi- 
ately provided  with  lodgings,  soup,  crucifix,  miss- 
al, chapel-beads,  relics,  and  holy  water;  if  Turks  had 
landed,  Turks  would  have  received  an  order  on  the 
treasury  for  coffee,  opium,  korans,  and  seraglios.  In 
the  midst  of  all  this  fury  of  sa\-ing  and  defending, 
this  crusade  for  conscience  and  Christianitj^,  there 
was  an  universal  agreement  among  all  descriptions 
of  people  to  continue  every  species  of  internal 
persecution  ;  to  deny  at  home  every  just  right  that 
had  been  denied  before;  to  pummel  poor  Dr. 
Abraham  Rees  and  his  dissenters;  and  to  treat 
the  unhappy  Catholics  of  Ireland  as  if  their 
tongues  were  mute,  their  heels  cloven,  their  na- 
ture brutal,  and  designedly  subjected  by  Provi- 
dence to  their  Orange  masters. 

******** 

I  could  write  3'ou  twenty  letters  upon  this  sub- 
ject :  but  I  am  tired,  and  so  I  suppose  are  you^ 
Our  friendship  is  now  of  forty  years'  standing} 
you  know  me  to  be  a  truly  religious  man  ;  bzit  I 
shudder  to  see  religion  treated  like  a  cockade,  or  a 
pint  of  beer,  and  made  the  instrument  of  a  party. 
I  love  the  king,  but  I  love  the  people  as  well  as 
the  king ;  and  if  I  am  sorry  to  see  his  old  age 
molested,  I  am  much  more  sorry  to  see  four  mil- 
Uons  of  Catholics  baffled  in  their  just  expecta- 
tions. 

******** 

We  have  not  the  smallest  partiality  for  the 
Catholic  religion;  quite  the  contrary.  That  it 
should  exist  at  all — that  all  Catholics  are  not  con- 
verted to  the  Protestant  religion — we  consider  to 
be  a  serious  evil ;  but  there  they  are,  with  their 
spirit  as  strong,  and  their  opinions  as  decided,  as 
your  own ;  the  Protestant  part  of  the  cabinet 
have  quite  given  up  all  idea  of  putting  them  to 
death  ;  what  remains  to  be  done  1  We  all  admit 
the  evil ;  the  object  is  to  make  it  as  little  as  possi- 
ble. One  method  commonly  resorted  to,  we  are 
sure,  does  not  lessen,  but  increase  the  evil;  and 
that  is,  to  falsify  history,  and  deny  plain  and  ob- 
vious facts,  to  the  injury  of  the  Cathohcs.  No 
true  friend  to  the  Protestant  religion,  and  to  th^ 
Church  of  England,  will  ever  have  recourse  tCi 
such  disingenuous  arts  as  these. 
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He  then  goes  on  to  enumerate  many  cruel  ex- 
amples of  protestant  persecutions,  which  are  stu- 
diously kept  out  of  sight  by  those  who  declaim  so 
loudly,  and  are  so  horribly  frightened  at  the  perse- 
cutions of  the  Catholics,  who  have  a  far  better 
apology  to  offer  for  their  mistaken  zeal. 

I  found  in  your  letter  the  usual  remarks  about 
fire,  faggot,  and  bloody  Mary.  Are  you  aware, 
my  dear  priest,  that  there  were  as  many  persons 
put  to  death  for  religious  opinions  under  the  mild 
Elizabeth  as  under  the  bloody  Mary  1  The  reign 
of  the  former  was,  to  be  sure,  ten  times  as  long ; 
but  I  only  mention  the  fact  merely  to  show  you 
that  something  depends  upon  the  age  in  which 
men  live,  as  well  as  on  their  religious  opinions. 
Three  hundred  years  ago,  men  burnt  and  hanged 
each  other  for  these  opinions.  Time  has  softened 
Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant;  tliey  both  required 
it ;  though  each  perceives  only  his  own  improve- 
ment, and  is  blind  to  that  of  the  other.  We  are 
all  the  creatures  of  circumstances.  I  knovs^  not  a 
kinder  and  better  man  than  yourself;  but  you  (if 
you  had  lived  in  those  times)  would  certainly  have 
roasted  your  Catholic;  and  I  promise  you,  if  the 
first  exciter  of  this  religious  mob  had  been  as 
powerful  then  as  he  is  now,  you  would  soon  have 
been  elevated  to  the  mitre.  I  do  not  go  the  length 
of  saying  that  the  world  has  suffered  as  much 
from  Protestant  as  from  Catholic  persecution  ;  far 
from  it;  but  you  should  remember  the  Catholics 
had  all  the  power,  when  the  idea  first  started  up 
in  the  world  that  there  could  be  two  modes  of 
faith ;  and  that  it  was  much  more  natural  they 
should  attempt  to  crush  this  diversity  of  opinion 
by  great  and  cruel  efforts,  than  that  the  Protest- 
ants should  rage  against  those  who  differed  from 
them,  when  the  very  basis  of  their  system  was 
complete  freedom  in  all  spiritual  matters. 

We  might  add  that  the  protestants  of  Denmark 
are  at  this  enlightened  day  persecuting  each  other 
by  imprisonment  and  tearing  children  from  their 
affectionate  parents.  Let  it  never  be  said  that  free 
America  is  the  theatre  of  protestant  intolerance 
and  persecution.  The  lawyers  say  truly,  and  mor- 
alists confirm  it,  that  suppressio  veri  is  as  deceitful 
and  wicked  as  suggesiio  falsi,  that  the  suppression 
of  part  of  the  truth  material  to  the  ease  is  as  much 
falsehood  as  direct  lying.  Can  those  Protestant 
clergymen  of  this  country,  who  are  zealous  in  ex- 
citing animosity  towards  the  Catholics,  by  drag- 
ging from  deep  oblivion  their  evil  deeds,  while 
they  are  silent  upon  the  bloody  cruelty  of  their 
own  church  in  darker  ages,  hope  for  future  hap- 
piness! It  is  a  species  of  injustice  that  cannot 
stand  by  the  plainest  precepts  of  the  moral  law^ 

Again,  speaking  of  the  charge  that  the  Catho- 
lic faith  is  inimical  to  liberty,  our  reverend  author 
says: 


I  was  somewhat  amused  with  the  imputation 
brought  against  the  Catholics  by  the  University  of 
Oxford,  that  they  are  enemies  to  liberty.  I  imme- 
diately turned  to  my  history  of  England,  and 
marked  as  an  historical  error  that  passage  in 
which  it  is  recorded  that,  in  the  reign  of  Q,ueen 
Ann,  the  famous  decree  of  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford, respecting  passive  obedience,  was  ordered, by 
the  House  of  Lords,  to  be  burnt  by  the  hands  of 
the  common  hangman,  as  contrar}'  to  the  liberty 
of  the  subject,  and  the  law  of  the  land.  Never- 
theless, I  wish,  whatever  be  the  modesty  of  those 
who  impute,  that  the  imputation  was  a  little  more 
true ;  the  Catholic  cause  would  not  be  quite  so 
desperate  with  the  present  administration.  I  fear, 
however,  that  the  hatred  to  liberty  in  these  poor 
devoted  wretches  may  ere  long  appear  more  doubt- 
ful than  it  is  at  present  to  the  vice-chancellor  and 
his  clergy,  inflamed,  as  they  doubtless  are,  with 
classical  examples  of  republican  virtue,  and  pant- 
ing, as  they  always  have  been,  to  reduce  the  pow- 
er of  the  crown  within  narrower  and  safer  limits. 
What  mistaken  zeal  to  attempt  to  connect  one  re- 
ligion with  freedom,  and  another  with  slavery  1 
Who  laid  the  foundations  of  English  liberty  1 
What  was  the  mixed  religion  of  Switzerland  1 
What  has  the  Protestant  religion  done  for  liberty 
in  Denmark,  in  Sweden,  throughout  the  north  of 
Germany,  and  in  Prussia  1  The  purest  religion 
in  the  world,  in  my  humble  opinion,  is  the  religion 
in  the  Church  of  England  ;  for  its  preservation 
(so  far  as  it  is  exercised  without  intruding  upon 
the  liberties  of  others),  I  am  ready  at  this  moment 
to  venture  my  present  life,  and  but  through  that 
religion  I  have  no  hopes  of  any  other ;  yet  I  am 
not  forced  to  be  silly  because  I  am  pious ;  nor 
will  I  ever  join  in  eulogiums  on  my  faith,  which 
every  man  of  common  reading  and  common  sense 
can  easily  refute. 

The  Catholics  are  charged  in  Entjland  with 
being  no  respecters  of  oaths,  and  even  in  this 
countr}',  some  of  us  are  foolish  enough  to  assert, 
that  it  is  a  part  of  their  creed  to  break  their  faith 
with  heretics,  and  consequently  that  their  oaths  of 
allegiance  are  of  no  binding  force.  On  this  mat- 
ter Smith  remarks, 

The  Catholic  not  respect  an  oath  7  why  not  1 
What  upon  earth  has  kept  him  out  of  Parliament, 
or  excluded  him  from  all  the  offices  whence  he  is 
excluded,  but  his  respect  for  oaths'?  There  is  no 
law  which  prohibits  a  Catholic  to  sit  in  Parlia- 
ment. There  could  be  no  such  law  ;  because  it  is 
Impossible  to  find  out  what  passes  in  the  interior 
of  any  man's  mind.  Suppose  it  were  in  contem- 
plation to  exclude  all  men  from  certain  offices 
who  contended  for  the  legality  of  taking  tithes : 
the  only  mode  of  discovering  that  fervid  love  of 
decimation  which  J  know  you  to  possess,  would 
be  to  tender  you  an  oath  "  against  that  damnable 
doctrine,  that  it  is  lawful  for  a  spiritual  man  to 
take,  abstract,  appropriate,  subduct,  or  lead  away 
the  tenth  calf,  sheep,  lamb,  ox,  pigeon,  duck," 
&c.,  &c.,  &c.,  and  every  other   animal  that  ever 
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existed,  which  of  course  the  lawyers  would  take 
care  to  enumerate.  Now  this  oath  I  am  sure  you 
would  rather  die  than  take ;  and  so  the  Catholic 
is  excluded  from  Parliament  because  he  will  not 
swear  that  he  disbelieves  the  leading  doctrines  of 
his  religion !  The  Catholic  asks  you  to  abolish 
some  oaths  which  oppress  him ;  your  answer  is, 
that  he  does  not  respect  oaths.  Then  why  sub- 
ject him  to  the  test  of  oaths  1  The  oaths  keep 
him  out  of  Parliament;  why  then  he  respects 
them.  Turn  which  way  you  will,  either  your 
laws  are  nugatory,  or  the  Catholic  is  bound  by  re- 
ligious obligations  as  you  are;  but  no  eel  in  the 
well-sanded  fist  of  a  cock-maid,  upon  the  eve  of 
being  skinned,  ever  twisted  and  writhed  as  an  or- 
thodox parson  does  when  he  is  compelled  by  the 
gripe  of  reason  to  admit  any  thing  in  favor  of  a 
dissenter. 

I  will  not  dispute  with  you  whether  the  pope  be 
or  be  not  the  Scarlet  Lady  of  Babylon.  I  hope 
it  is  not  so  ;  because  I  am  afraid  it  will  induce  his 
majesty's  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  to  introduce 
several  severe  bills  against  Popery,  if  that  is  the 
case ;  and  though  he  will  have  the  decency  to 
appoint  a  previous  committee  of  inquiry  as  to  the 
fact,  the  committee  will  be  garbled,  and  the  report 
inflammatory.  Leaving  this  to  be  settled  as  he 
pleases  to  settle  it,  I  wish  to  inform  you,  that  pre- 
viously to  the  bill  last  passed  in  favor  of  the 
Catholics  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  for 
his  satisfaction,  the  opinions  of  six  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  foreign  Catholic  universities 
were  taken  as  to  the  right  of  the  pope  to  interfere 
in  the  temporal  concerns  of  any  country.  The 
answer  cannot  possibly  leave  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt,  even  in  the  mind  of  Baron  Masercs  ;  and 
Dr.  Rennel  would  be  compelled  to  admit  it,  if 
three  bishops  lay  dead  at  the  very  moment  the 
question  were  put  to  him.  To  this  answer  might 
be  added  also  the  solemn  declaration  and  signature 
of  all  the  Catholics  in  Great  Britain. 

I  should  perfectly  agree  with  you,  if  the  Catho- 
lics admitted  such  a  dangerous  dispensing  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  pope ;  but  they  all  deny  it, 
and  laugh  at  it,  and  are  ready  to  abjure  it  in  the 
most  decided  manner  you  can  devise.  They  obey 
the  pope  as  the  spiritual  head  of  their  church;  but 
are  you  really  so  foolish  as  to  be  imposed  upon  by 
mere  names  1 — What'matters  it  the  seven-thous- 
andth part  of  a  farthing  who  is  the  spiritual  head 
of  any  church  1  Is  not  Mr.  Wilberforce  at  the 
head  of  the  church  of  Clapham  1  Is  not  Dr. 
Letsom  at  the  head  of  the  Gluaker  church  1  Is  not 
the  general  assembly  at  the  head  of  the  church  of 
Scotland  1  How  is  the  government  disturbed  by 
these  many  headed  churches  1  or  in  what  way  is 
the  power  of  the  crown  augmented  by  this  almost 
nominal  dignity. 

We  do  not  endorse  what  we  believe  the  errors 
of  the  Roman  Church  ;  but  we  are  friends  of  hu' 
man  rights,  and  would  not  prescribe  faith  for  the 
conscience  of  another.  We  believe  there  is  no 
church  or  individual  without  imperfections,"  and 


instead  of  resorting  to  any  ungenerous  means  for 
subduing  or  supporting  any  particular  system  of 
faith,  we  should  all  humble  ourselves  in  view  of 
our  individual  sins. 

We  believe  that  in  a  fair  and  open  field,  truth 
can  vanquish  all  error.  From  present  symp- 
toms, we  fear  the  "Catholic  duestion"  is  be- 
coming a  vexing  one  in  this  country.  This  would 
be  the  greatest  curse  that  could  fall  upon  the  na- 
tion. How  can  a  class  of  citizens  be  friendly  to 
another  class,  which  attempts  to  degrade  and  tor- 
ment them'?  We  shall  then  raise  up  a  foe  in  our 
midst,  that  in  self-defence  will  be  compelled  to 
hurl  back  defiance.  We  shall  rue  the  day  if  it 
comes,  but  the  fault  will  be  our  own.  If  the  Ca- 
tholic system  be  a  monster,  it  is  of  that  fabled 
character,  that  for  every  head  stricken  off  by  the 
club  of  Hercules,  an  hundred  more  will  spring 
forth  to  hiss  and  spit  their  venom  about  us.  The 
recent  history  of  Ireland  proves  this,  where  at  one 
time,  the  proportion  of  Catholics  to  Protestants 
was  as  two  to  one,  and  in  thirty  years  increased 
under  the  oppressions  of  England,  to  four  to  one. 
Let  us  be  wise,  and  only  oppose  truth  to  error. 

We  cannot  forbear  making  one  more  extract 
connected  with  this  subject,  which  is  a  well  mer- 
ited tribute  to  the  character  of  the  faithful  Grat- 
tan.  It  follows  some  remarks  he  makes  concern- 
ino-  Lord  Castlereagh  and  Mr.  Canning,  mem- 
hers  of  Parliament  from  Ireland,  who  had  it  in 
their  povper  to  procure  the  freedom  of  their  coun- 
trymen ;  "  Yet  the  Court  buys  them  over,  year  , 
after  year,  by  the  pomp  and  perquisites  of  office. 
For  money,  claret,  and  patronage,  they  lend  their 
countenance,  assistance  and  friendship,  to  the 
ministers  who  are  the  stern  and  inflexible  enemies 
to  the  emancipation  of  Ireland." 

Thank  God  that  all  is  not  profligacy  and  cor- 
ruption in  the  history  of  that  devoted  people — and 
the  name  of  Irishman  does  not  always  carry  with 
it  the  idea  of  the  oppressor  or  the  oppressed — the 
plunderer  or  the  plundered — the  tyrant  or  the 
slave.  Great  men  hallow  a  whole  people  and  lift 
up  all  who  live  in  their  time.  What  Irishman 
does  not  feel  proud  that  he  has  lived  In  the  days 
of  Grattan  1  who  has  not  turned  to  him  for 
comfort,  from  the  false  friends  and  open  enemies 
of  Ireland  1  who  did  not  remember  him  in  the 
days  of  its  burnings  and  wastings  and  murders  1 
No  government  ever  dismayed  him,  the  world  could 
not  bribe  him — he  thought  only  of  Ireland — lived 
for  no  other  object — dedicated  to  her  his  beautiful 
fancy,  his  elegant  wit,  his  manly  courage  and  all 
the  splendour  of  his  astonishing  eloquence.  Hfe 
was  so  born  and  so  gifted,  that  poetry,  forensic 
skill,  elegant  literature  and  all  the  highest  attain- 
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mcnts  of  human  genius,  were  within  his  reach  ; 
but  he  thought  the  noblest  occupation  of  a  man 
was  to  make  other  men  happy  and  free  ;  and  in 
that  straight  line  he  went  on  for  fifty  years,  with- 
out one  side-look,  without  one  yielding  thought, 
without  one  motive  in  his  heart  which  he  might 
not  have  laid  open  to  the  view  of  God  and  man. 
He  is  gone  ! — but  there  is  not  a  single  day  of  his 
honest  life  of  which  every  good  Irishman  would 
not  be  more  proud,  than  of  the  whole  political  ex- 
istence of  his  countrymen — the  annual  deserters 
and  betrayers  of  their  native  land. 

Sydney  Smith's  writings  on  the  "  Catholic 
Cluestion"  fill  a  large  space  in  the  volume  before 
us.  There  are  many  other  powerful  articles  upon 
a  great  variety  of  subjects.  There  are  several  es- 
says on  "  America,"  in  which  he  speaks  of  us 
like  a  gentleman,  and  pours  out  his  satire  upon 
those  addle-brained  English  fools,  who  travel  here 
for  the  purpose  of  lying  about  us  and  our  Govern- 
ment. 

His  articles  on  Education,  Prison  Discipline, 
Game  Laws,  Poor  Laws,  Man-traps  and  Spring- 
guns,  &c.,  &c.,  are  excellent,  and  exhibit  thought, 
feeling,  and  sentiment  far  beyond  his  age  and 
countrymen. 

We  should  be  glad  to  make  more  quotations 
from  this  benevolent,  honest,  christian,  liberal, 
witty,  sarcastic,  and  high-minded  author,  but  we 
have  not  space.  Such  specimens  of  humanity  are 
so  rare  in  England  that  we  the  more  dearly  cher- 
ish the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith.  We  have  little  fault 
to  find  with  any  thing  in  this  work,  and  except- 
ing the  wild  shots  he  made  in  his  recent  letter  on 
American  Repudiation,  cannot  find  it  in  our 
hearts  to  quarrel  with  the  author.  He  should 
have  thought  a  second  time,  and  satisfied  himself 
that "  repudiation  "  is  not  the  doctrine  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  that  no  State  will  ever  defraud 
a  creditor. 

Formerly,  culprits  were  not  allowed  the  benefit 
of  counsel  in  making  their  defence.  Smith  man- 
fully exposed  this  rank  injustice,  and  as  a  speci- 
men of  his  satire,  the  following  on  this  subject 
will  not  pass  unmarked  by  the  reader : 

A  most  absurd  argument  was  advanced  in  the 
honorable  house,  that  the  practice  of  employing 
counsel  would  be  such  an  expense  to  the  prison- 
er!— just  as  if  any  thing  was  so  expensive  as  be- 
ing hanged !  What  a  fine  topic  for  the  ordinai-y! 
"  You  arc  going  "  (says  that  exquisite  divine)  "  to 
be  hanged  to-morrow,  it  is  true,  but  consider  what 
a  sum  you  have  saved!  Mr.  Scarlett  or  Mr. 
Brougham  might  certainly  have  presented  argu- 
ments to  the  jury  which  would  have  insured  your 
acquittal;  but  do  you  forget  that  gentlemen   of 


their  eminence  must  be  recompensed  by  large  fees, 
and  that,  if  j^our  life  had  been  saved,  you  would 
actually  have  been  out  of  pocket  above  201 1 
You  will  now  die  with  the  consciousness  of  hav- 
ing obeyed  the  dictates  of  a  wise  economy ;  and 
with  a  grateful  reverence  for  the  laws  of  your 
country,  which  prevent  you  from  running  into 
such  unbounded  expense — so  let  us  now  go  to 
prayers." 

We  now  close  this  book.     It   does  our  heart 
good  to  contemplate  such  a  character  as  the  Rev. 
Sj'dney  Smith.     He  is  one  of  those  individuals 
who  devote  to  the  benefit  of  man  their  powerful 
intellects,  thorough  scholarship,  and  extensive  re- 
search.    His  investigations  have  been  almost  uni- 
versal, and  he  has  proved  himself  master  of  those 
subjects  which  he  has  had  the  fortune  and  honor 
of  discussing.     He  has  extensively  treated  politi- 
cal questions,  and  proved  himself  a   statesman. 
He  has  been  the  champion  of  legal  reform,  and 
exhibited  scientific  juridical  learning.     He  has  in- 
vestigated many  subjects  relating  to  the  Church 
Establishment,  and  few  can  claim  superiority  in 
theolegical  science  or  ecclesiastical  affairs.     Upon 
whatever  theme  he  has  employed  his  pen,  he  has 
shown  an  originality  of  thought,  candor,  and  zeal 
in  searching  for  the  truth,  that  has  characterized 
at  least,  very  few  of  his  countrymen.     Many  very 
important  reforms  have  been  secured  to  the  people 
through    his    instrumentality.     Few   have   been 
willing  to  engage  with  him  in  disputation,  and 
none  of  these  have  escaped  without  feeling  a  sore- 
ness about  the  ribs,  occasioned   by  the  thrusts  of 
his  wit  and  satire.     If  any  man  has  ever  main- 
tained a  true  christian  dignity,  to  him  belongs  the 
honor.     No  sectual  partiality  or   prejudice,    nor 
religious  bigotry  or  intolerance,  has  perverted  his 
judgment,  or  dampened  the  ardor  of  his  love  for 
all  mankind,  of  whatever  name  or  denomination. 
He  has  lived  to  some  purpose,  and  when  closing 
up  his  earthly  account,  can  feel  satisfied  that  the 
world  has  been  benefitted  by  his  efforts. 


REVUE  FRANCAISE. 

This  is  an  elegant  French  monthly,  published  in 
N.  Y.  We  are  much  pleased  with  the  work, 
and  think  it  will  meet  with  abundant  success. 
There  are  multitudes  of  Americans  who  read 
french  and  desire  such  a  periodidal.  Its  literature 
is  french,  but  its  spirit  is  American.  The  num- 
ber before  us  contains  many  interesting  articles. 
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THE  COMPLETE  LETTER  WRITER, 

BY    "  PUNCH." 

Messrs.  Robinson  &  Jones,  wishing,  wc  pre- 
sume, to  improve  our  style  of  correspondence  have 
laid  a  work,  entitled  as  above,  upon  our  table. — 
Like  every  thing  issuing  from  Punch,  it  is  full  of 
wit  and  humor,  deeply  satirical^  and  at  the  same 
time,  written  in  a  moral  tone.  Two  letters,  which 
follow,  will  convey  to  the  reader  an  idea  of  the 
work,  and  as  we  are  ever  inclined  to  "  give  the 

his  due,"  we  request  our  correspondents  to 

attribute  any  new  attempts  at  wit  and  satire  which 
they  may  find  in  our  epistles,  to  the  above  source. 

holler  from  a  Gentleman  to  his  Friend,  entreat- 
ing him  to  renounce  the  Bottle. 

My  dear  Peter, 

May  I,  by  a  friendship  of  thirty  years'  growth, 
be  permitted  to  address  you  on  your  faults — or, 
rather,  your  fault ;  for  it  is  so  capacious  that  it 
swallows  every  other  error ;  in  the  same  way  that 
boa  constrictors  gulp  toads  and  other  unsightly 
creatures  of  a  smaller  dimension.  May  I  venture 
to  remonstrate  with  you  on — well,  it  must  be  said 
— your  habitual  drunkenness  1  Alas!  my  friend, 
to  what  a  condition  has  this  folly,  this  wickedness, 
reduced  you  !  This  morning  only,  I  saw  a  full 
grown  cucumber  in  a  bottle :  there  is  nothing  in 
the  object ;  it  is  a  common-place,  to  be  seen  in  the 
windows  of  every  pickle  merchant ;  and  yet  did 
that  imprisoned  cucumber  touch  my  heart,  and 
bring  pathetic  moisture  into  my  eyes ;  for  by  the 
tyranny  of  association  it  made  me  think  of  my 
forlorn  friend.  Yes ;  looking  at  that  cucumber, 
trained  to  grow  in  its  glass  prison,  did  I  behold  in 
it  the  hopeless  condition  of  Peter  Rubygill !  There 
he  is — thought  I — there  is  Peter,  and  who  shall 
deUver  him  1  And  how,  alas !  does  that  pletho- 
ric gourd  fully  declare  the  story  of  my  friend  ! 
How,  like  him,  was  it  insinuated  in  its  green  j'outh 
— a  very  sucker — into  the  bottle's  throat ;  and  how, 
when  there,  was  it  made  to  grow  and  swell,  until 
far  too  large  to  be  withdrawn,  it  possessed  the  whole 
of  the  bottle,  and  was  tlien  cutotT  forever  from  the 
vine  that  had  cherished  it !  And  is  it  not  thus,  Peter, 
with  a  doomed  drunkard  1  Does  he  not  enter  the 
bottle  in  the  greenness  of  his  days,  and  though  he 
may  again  and  again  escape  from  the  thing  that 
threatens  to  enclose  him,  at  length  is  it  not  im- 
possible for  him  to  get  away  'i  Habit  makes  him 
swell,  and  there  is  no  hope  for  him ;  cut  off  from 
the  genial  world,  he  has  no  other  dwelling-place 
than  a  bottle.  Verily,  Peter  Rubygill,  Bacchus — 
like  a  pickle  merchant — has  his  bottled  cucumbers, 
and  you  are  of  them  ! 

And  yet,  Peter,  I  would  fain  hope  for  you.  In 
the  name  of  all  that  is  great  and  beautiful  in  the 
world,  why  seal  your  eyes  to  its  loveliness  and 
grandeur  1  Why  walk  with  your  drowsy  brain 
in  a  fog,  when,  touched  by  the  light  of  beauty,  it 


might  answer  the  touch  with  most  delicious  mn- 
sicl  What,  in  truth,  can  you,  know  of  the 
bounty  and  magnificence  showered  about  you  % 
No  more  than  a  silly  fly,  that,  finding  itself  in  the 
palace  of  a  king,  sips  and  sips,  and  tumbles  head- 
long into  the  first  syrup  it  may  light  upon.  Have 
I  not  seen  you  leaden-eyed — clay-pated — almost 
dumb  with  pain,  hammering  at  your  temples — de- 
graded by  nausea  tugging  at  your  stomach — your 
hand  shaking  like  a  leaf — your  mouth  like  the 
mouth  of  an  oven — and  your  tongue,  I  am  sure  of 
it,  like  burnt  shoe-leather  1  And  for  what,  Pe- 
ter Rubygill '?  For  some  six  hours'  madness  the 
night  before ! 

You  were  left  acomfortable  competence.  Where 
is  it  now  7  Gone,  The  bottle  is  the  devil's  cru- 
cible, and  melts  all ! 

You  were  tolerably  good-  looking.  And  now  is 
your  countenance  but  as  a  tavern  sign ;  where 
numberless  little  imps — liberated  by  drawn  corks 
— continue  to  give  a  daily  touch  and  touch  of  red, 
proud  of  their  work,  as  portrait-painters  to  the  de- 
vil himself 

There  was  a  time  when  your  word  was  true  as 
gold.  And  now,  upon  whom  can  you  pass  it  1 
From  the  mouth  of  a  drunkard,  the  most  solemn 
promise  is  no  better  than  the  best-made  bad  mo- 
ney; it  may  pass  for  a  time,  but  is  certain  to  be 
nailed  to  the  world's  counter  at  last. 

You  had  friends.  But  there  is  a  mortal  fever  in 
the  reputation  of  a  drunkard,  and  sober  men  wise- 
ly avoid  it. 

You  have  a  wife.  Has  she  a  husband  1  No. 
She  vowed  to  love  a  man,  and  you  are  a  liquor- 
cask.  Can  you  expect  her  affection  1  You 
might  as  reasonably  expect  her  wedding-ring  to 
hoop  a  wine-barrel. 

You  have  children.  Poor  things !  They  see  a 
satyr  sprawl  and  reel  before  them ;  and  in  their 
innocence,  blush  not  as  yet  to  call  the  creature 
father ! 

But,  my  dear  Peter,  there  is  yet  hope.  Learn 
to  love  home.  Avoid  the  tavern.  It  is  in  the  ta- 
vern-cellar that  the  devil  draws  up  his  army  array 
against  the  brains  and  good  resolves  of  men.  It 
is  there  that  he  reviews  his  legions  of  bottles,  and 
prepares  them  for  the  attack  on  weak  humanity. 
But,  arm  yourself,  Peter ;  meet  the  assailants 
with  cold  water  ;  and,  in  the  fight,  you  shall  have 
the  earnest  prayers  of  your  old  friend, 

CoRYDON  Rivers. 


The  Answer. 

My  dear  Corydon, 

You  talk  of  the  beauty  of  the  earth — ynw  talk  of 
the  magnificence  of  the  world!  Why,  then,  let 
moles  sing  psalms  to  the  moon,  and  that  hermit  in 
feathers,  the  screech-owl,  tune  a  ditty  to  the  noon- 
day sun.  The  bottle  is  the  true  philosopher's 
microscope,  and  shows  him  worlds  within  worlds 
that  you,  poor  naked-eyed  wretches,  never  had 
the  heart  to  dream  of 
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You  say  that  you  have  seen  me  with  my  brain 
in  a  fog  !  Poor  ignorance  !  After  a  night's — say 
three  nights' — continual  happiness,  you  Httle 
know  the  bliss  I  walk  in.  You  little  think  of  the 
genius  within  me,  that  turns  your  scoundrel  streets 
of  London  into  the  abodes  of  the  blessed.  What 
see  I  there  but  love  and  truest  brotherhood  ?  The 
very  knockers  wink  and  laugh  at  me  ;  and  roses 
and  honeysuckles  grow  about  every  lamp  post. 
There  are,  I  know,  weak,  puhng  creatures,  who 
talk  of  head-aches;  but  these  are  milk-sop  neo- 
phytes, not  yet  of  the  true  priesthood  of  our  or- 
der- What  if  now  and  then  I  have  a  twinge  1 
Think  you  I   accuse  the  bottle  1    I  should  be  a 

villain  to  do  so.     No :  it's  the east  wind. 

As  for  the  fortune  that  was  left  me,  it  is  true  I 
have  invested  it  in  the  bottle ;  and,  oh !  what 
compound  interest  have  I  had  for  my  money ! 
Whilst  you  would  count  every  rascal  guinea,  and 
after  you  had  counted  all,  broke  into  a  cold  sweat 
to  think  there  was  no  more,  / — seated  on  my  tav- 
ern-throne, have  had  wealth  that  would  confound 
all  arithmetic.  All  about  me  has  been  glorious 
riches  !  I  have  drank  out  of  hollowed  diamonds, 
and  spat  in  gold  dust. 

It  is  my  darling  faith  that  every  bottle  contains 
in  it  a  pair  of  beautiful  wings,  to  lift  poor  men 
above  the  gutter-mud  which  this  sober  world  is 
made  of  A  pair  of  wings  !  And  I,  Hke  Mercu- 
3y,  can't  do  without  three  pair. 

I  have  somewhere  read  it  at  school — ha !  Riv- 
ers, sometimes  at  the  heel  of  the  night  I  see  you 
again  in  your  green  jacket,  and  1  sit  and  enjoy 
myself,  and  let  the  sweetest  of  tears  run  down  my 
nose — well,  never  mind  that — I  read  it  at  old  Cane- 
twig's — that  Jupiter  fastened  the  earth  to  heaven 
with  a  gold  chain.  All  a  flam,  my  dear  boy  !  It 
was  no  chain,  but  a  splendid  and  most  magnificent 
line  of  linked  bottles.  The  higher  you  climb,  the 
further  you  are  from  this  vagabond  world.  Pity, 
my  dear  fellow — pity  it  is,  that  the  road  is  so  slip- 
pery! 

You  say  I  had  friends.  Had !  I  have  millions. 
Ha!  my  good  creature — for  you  are  good,  I  be- 
lieve, sober  and  stupid  as  you  are — you  don't 
know  the  philanthropy  that  a  corkscrew  lets  out 
Upon  me.  I  may  have  been  ruffled ;  may  I  be 
pardoned  for  it ;  I  may  now  and  then  have  thought 
harshly  of  my  poor  erring  fellow-creatures,  but —  I 
pop  ! — out  comes  the  cork,  and  the  wine,  as  it  bub- 
bles forth,  speaks  pacifyingly,  soothingly.  Again 
— again!  The  bottle  coos  like  any  dove;  and  I 
have  not  listened  to  it  above  two  or  three  hours, 
when  I  feel  mj^self  turned  into  one  large  lump  of 
human  honey !  And  then  these  two  hands  of 
mine  are  multiplied  ten  million  times,  and  I  shake 
hands  with  every  man,  woman,  and  child  upon 
this  beautiful  earth,  my  creditors  included. 

But  all  this,  though  much,  is  nothing  to  the 
wisdom — the  knowledge — that  drink  so  subtly  lets 
in  upon  poor,  darkened  man.  What  is  it"?  You 
have  studied  these  things ;  but  then  you  have  stu- 
died them  with  a  dry,  dusty  throat;  and  so,  can 
know  no  more  of  the  true  operations  of  the  intel- 
lect— glorious  intellect — of  majestic  man,  than  a 


monkey  knows  of  a  steam-engine.  Well,  what 
is  it  1  I  say,  what  is  it  1  Ha  !  my  dear  soul,  if 
you  had  only  two  bottles  of  the  stuff  that  is  now 
shining  before  me — shining  like  a  lion's  eye — you 
would  know  all  about  it.  Then  you'd  know  met- 
aphysics— that  is,  metaphysics  assisted  by  glorious 
wine — here's  a  bumper  to  you,  old  cock!  God 
bless  your  little  green  jacket ! — metaphysics  is 
this,  as  you'd  know.  Every  man  has  an  angel 
within  him.  Lord  love  us !  and  yet,  sometimes 
we  use  one  another  as  though  we  lodged  nothing 
but  devils.  Well,  as  I  said,  every  man  has  an  an- 
gel within  him ;  and  this  angel — poor  thing  ! — you 
dull,  sober,  miserly  fellows,  board  in  the  most  ras- 
cally way ;  giving  him  nothing  generous  to  drink, 
or  just  wetting  his  lips,  and  there  an  end.  And 
what's  the  consequence  1  Why  he  tells  you  no- 
thing worth  knowing — just  casts  up  your  accounts 
for  you — gives  you  a  nudge  when  stocks  are  go- 
ing, or  some  small  cliandler  matter  of  the  kind  ; 
but  with  a  noble  resentment  of  your  shabbiness, 
does  nothing  more.  What  does  he  to  me,  who 
know  how  to  treat  him  1  I  give  him  bumper  after 
bumper — and  my  brain  feels  him  expanding  his 
wings !  you,  poor  wretch !  don't  know  that  he  has 
wings — bumper  after  bumper,  until,  at  last,  my  an- 
gel takes  up  his  golden  fiddle,  and  plays  me  such  a 
tune  (I  can  feel  him  rosining  his  bow  at  this  min- 
ute)— such  a  tune,  that  as  it  sounds  I  catch  all 
sorts  of  wisdom ;  thoughts  like  diamonds,  bright 
and  everlasting. 

Ha !  ha !  he's  playing  now,  and  I  drop  the  pen 
to  listen,  and  feel  myself  an  emperor. 

******** 

My  dear  Corydon, 

Don't  mind  the  stuff  I've  scrawled 
above — for  I've  been  mad  this  month  past.  I  am 
just  arrested.  You'll  find  me  at  — ,  Chancery- 
lane.  Come,  come — for  God's  sake,  bring  fifty 
pounds,  and  )'ou  will  everlastingly  oblige — 
Your  wretched  friend, 

Peter  Rubygill. 


KEY  TO  ALGEBRA. 

The  author,  Horatio  N.  Robinson,  A.  M.,  has 
handed  us  a  work  entitled  "A  Universal  Key 
to  the  Science  of  Algebra."  Not  having  received 
it  until  the  last  portion  of  our  review  table  was 
nearly  prepared  for  the  press,  we  are  unable  to 
give  it  that  notice  in  this  number  which  its  merits 
deserve.  It  is  emphatically  a  "  Key,"  for  it  opens 
to  us  a  short  and  easy  way  to  the  solution  of  dif- 
ficult problems,  which  has  been  heretofore  at- 
tained only  by  a  painful  and  hazardous  course. 

For  a  few  years  past  diligent  and  successful  ef- 
forts have  been  made  to  render  mathematical  stu- 
dies more  simple  to  the  learner.  This  has  called 
out  the  sneers  of  some,  who  think  that,  inasmuch 
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as  the  object  of  these  branches  is  to  discipline 
the  mind,  it  is  folly  to  render  them  of  easy  com- 
prehension. We  believe  very  few  of  those  who 
obtain  a  good  education,  relish  mathematics  to 
that  extent  desirable  for  enjoying  their  discipli- 
nary influence,  and  that  the  more  simple  the 
modus  operandi,  the  greater  will  be  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  will,  in  the  outset,  consider  them 
pleasant,  and  reap  their  great  advantage.  There 
are  too  few  mathematical  minds ;  and  the  object 
of  those  who  give  us  text-books  of  this  exact 
science,  should  be,  to  increase  the  number  cf  ex- 
act thinkers.  In  this  view  of  the  subject,  we 
consider  Mr.  Robinson's  "  Key"  a  valuable  acqui- 
.qition.  It  is  admirably  calculated  to  give  the  young 
learner  a  command  over  his  own  mind,  which  is 
acknowledged  by  all  teachers,  to  be  a  matter  of 
no  small  consideration.  We  heartily  commend 
this  work.  It  is  published  by  E.  Morgan  &  Co., 
Cincinnati,  and  was  stereotyped  bj'  Shepard  & 
Co.  in  very  excellent  style. 


PETER  PLODDY. 

Americans  show  a  great  want  of  home  appre- 
ciation, when  they  send  their  millions  to  England, 
in  exchange  for  the  works  of  Dickens,  when  we 
have  among  us,  a  writer  who  excels  him  in  his  own 
line.  Y/e  know  in  thus  expressing  ourselves, 
that  we  are  opposing  the  opinions  of  one  half  of 
the  would-be-critics  on  this  side  of  the  ocean,  yet 
we  express  it  in  independent  candor,  and  refer 
any  one  who  requires  proof,  to  the  writings  of  J. 
C.  Neal. 

They  are  humorous  even  to  nature's  extreme, 
and  with  the  broad  stream  of  true  wit,  there  is  a 
tinofe  of  rare  poetic  sentiment,  true  reflection  and 
general  morality. 

In  sudden  transitions  from  gay  to  grave,  from 
descriptive  to  reflective,  from  frosty  winter  to  blos- 
som-fed-spring, Neal  excels  (in  our  opinion)  the 
thrice  immortalized  and  Yankee  idolized  Boz.  Let 
those  who  doubt  us,  compare  one  of  the  works 
written  by  the  latter  gentleman,  with  parts  of  the 
volume  now  under  consideration.  Let  them  read 
the  'News  Boy,'  one  of  that  class,  "who  arc  train- 
ed to  live,  as  it  were,  by  their  wits,  by  their  bold- 
ness, their  address,  their  perseverance — whose 
faculties  are  always  literally  at  the  grindstone — 
who  daily  practise  endurance,  fortitude,  self  re- 


straint, abstinence  and  many  other  virtues ;  who 
are  pre-eminently  frugal  and  industrious;  who 
learn  to  understand  men  and  boys,  women  and 
girls,  dandies  and  dandizettes,  and  are  school- 
ed to  emulation  and  competition." 

Let  those  who  doubt  the  soundness  of  our  opin- 
ion in  this  case,  compare  the  character  of  'Tom 
Tibbs,"  with  any  creation  found  m  "  Oliver 
Twist,"  let  them  turn  to  "  Shiverton  Shakes  "that 
bashful  youth  of  many  sorrows,  who  failing  in  his 
debut  into  polite  society,  became  a  manufacturer  of 
yankee  notions,  and  to  console  himself,  bought 
and  read  "  C4ibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire."  Let  them  turn  to  the  awful  re- 
venge of  Jack  Spratt,  who,  having  been  refused 
by  an  oyster — no  a  fish  woman,  succeeded  in  mar- 
rying her  to  a  brother  loafer,  who  pillaged  her 
check-apron  pocket,  and  spent  her  daily  earnings 
in  his  nightly  carousings.  And  if  they  would 
seek  for  sad  and  reflective  sentiment,  let  them  read 
"  The  Prison  Van  or  the  Black  Maria." 

"  Peter  Ploddy's  dream  "  is  rich  in  its  truthful 
allusions  to  every  day  scenes  and  facts  that  are 
stalking  abroad  at  all  times.  Ploddy,  Peter  Plod- 
dy,  once  '■young  man"  to  Mr.  Figgs  the  grocer, 
and  now,  of  the  firm  of  Figgs  &  Ploddy,  is  a 
strange  compound  yet  not  too  strange  for  an  earth- 
ly duplicate.  Tlis  greatest  complaint  is  ambition. 
He  wants  to  be  something,  he  hardly  cares  what, 
so  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  he  is  something, 
he  cares  not,  rich,  handsome,  wise,  witty,  elo- 
quent, great  upon  the  stump,  or  fierce  in  regard 
to  whiskered  cheek  and  hairy  lip  ;  he  vs^ould  be  a 
meteor,  larae  or  small — courted  or  feared — loved 
or  envied — if  not  a  cataract,  at  least  a  ripple  on 
the  wave, — more  than  Peter  Ploddy  had  ever  been 
or  was  likely  to  be, — funny  as  Smith,  as  musical 
as  Baritone,  as  voluble  and  impudent  as  Cluillet, 
as  pretty  as  Dafibdil  Twod,  as  big  and  ferocious 
as  Samson  Hyde,  as  wealthy  as  Headover  Slap- 
dash was  reported  to  be.  In  short,  Ploddy  was 
like  viany,  very  many  whom  we  meet  in  a  rainy 
morning's  walk,  tired  of  all  he  conld  be,  and  look- 
ing for  things  that  could  not  be.  He  thought  he 
would  be  an  actor,  but  read  the  following,  and 
then  ask  why  he  was  not. 

It  was  one  of  those  afternoons  at  the  close  of 
the  month  of  June,  which  seem  to  have  no  end  to 
them — when  he  sun,  broad  and  blazing,  appears 
to  be  unwilling  to  approach  the  horizon,  and  en- 
deavors to  make  the  night  his  own  as  well  as  the 
the  day — when  the  eye  wearies  of  excess  of  light — 
when  ice-creams  are  in  their  first  flush  of  popu- 
larity and  little  boys  paddle  in  the  brook — when 
NoL.  I.— No.  2.— 16. 
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crops  rejoice  in  green,  while  people  swelter  in 
white, — when  nature  clothes  herself  thickly  in 
leaves,  while  the  rest  of  tlic  world  divests  itself  of 
garments  to  as  great  an  extent  as  the  customs  of 
society  will  permit.  It  was  such  an  afternoon  as 
this,  and  the  Figgs  tamily  were  abroad  for  recrea- 
tion. Dick,  the  boy,  was  out  on  an  errand,  try- 
ing how  m;;ny  hours  could  be  consumed  in  a  tran- 
sit from  one  given  point  to  another.  Peter  Plod- 
dy  was  alone  in  the  shop,  laboring  under  a  suspi- 
cion that  customers  must  have  departed  this  life, 
and  that  bujing  things  had  become  an  "  obsolete 
idea" — so  he  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity 
and  of  a  friction  match,  to  find  recreation  in 
the  smoking  of  a  scgar.  Reclining  upon  coffee 
bags,  he  puffed  and  he  mused,  he  mused  and  he 
puffed,  until  tlie  smoke  circled  around  him  in  lazy 
clouds,  and  his  brain  grew  as  hazy  as  the  atmos- 
phere. Light,  ilvdcd  sounds  melted  indistinctly 
away,  and,  at  last,  Peter  imagined  that  he  was 
rapidly  traveling  over  the  gulf  of  time,  using  his 
coming  years  for  stepping  stones,  and  a.^ticipating 
the  occurences  of  the  future,  as  if  he  were  turning 
over  the  pages  of  a  book  of  prints.  The  begin- 
ning and  the  end  were  equally  within  his  ken,  and, 
fixing  himself  at  a  point  some  eight  or  ten  years 
after  date,  it  struck  him  that  he  would  like  to 
know  where  "funny  Smith"  might  chance  to  be 
at  that  period. 

The  place  certainly  had  somewhat  the  appear- 
ance of  a  theatre ;  but  of  a  theatre  in  a  very  small 
way — of  a  theatre  in  a  consumption,  and  troubled 
with  a  difticultj'  of  breathing.  The  room  itself 
was  not  very  large,  but  it  was  much  too  large  for 
the  audience,  who  disposed  of  themselves  in  vari- 
ous picturesque  positions,  as  if  desirous  of  making 
up  in  effect  what  they  wanted  in  numbers.  One 
individual  had  his  pedal  extremities  on  the  bench 
before  hun,  and  looked,  as  it  were,  from  a  rest, 
his  elbows  placed  upon  his  knees,  while  his  chin 
reposed  in  the  palms  of  his  hands.  Another  was 
longitudinally  extended,  with  his  back  against  the 
wall;  while  others  intersected  at  least  three  benches 
in  their  desire  for  repose,  lifting  their  heads  at 
intervals  to  see  what  was  going  on. 

The  gentleman  in  the  window  seemed  to  be  as 
comfortable  as  any,  in  his  zigzag  attitude,  with 
tiis  feet  on  one  side  and  his  shoulders  on  the 
other :  and  he  had  the  advantage  too  of  seeing 
all  that  occurred,  both  inside  and  out,  as  was 
evident  from  his  frequent  remonstrances  with  cer- 
tain juveniles  in  the  street,  who  were  poking  him 
\vith  a  stick  because  he  obstructed  their  view. 
"  Git  down,  I  tell  you  !''  cried  Zigzag  impatiently, 
every  now  and  then.  The  candles  were  few  and 
ghastly  ;  a  single  fiddle  comprised  the  strength  of 
the  orchestra,  and  it  was  quite  enough  ;  for  had 
there  been  more  of  the  same  sort,  it  would  have 
been  a  questionable  experiment  upon  the  limits 
of  auricular  endurance.  Ploddy  paid  his  entrance 
money  to  a  faded-looking  woman,  with  one  dis- 
consolate child  in  her  arms,  and  several  others, 
equally  forlorn  and  unkempt,  hanging  about  her, 
while  she  herself,  who,  in  her  own  person,  united 
the  offices  of  treasurer,  check-taker  and  police- 


man, (in  which  latter  capacity  she  often  visited  the 
window  aforesaid,  to  aid  Mr.  Zigzag  to  make  them 
"  git  down"  on  the  outside,)  was  a  singular  com- 
pound of  the  remains  of  beauty,  of  the  slattern 
and  the  virago — care-worn  indeed,  but  theatrical 
still,  like  the  old  volume  of  a  romance,  thumbed 
to  tatters  in  the  kitchen.  A  performer  was  sus- 
taining the  regular  drama  by  a  series  of  "  barn- 
yard imitations,"  which  struck  Ploddy's  ear  as 
familiar,  as  also  seemed  the  figure  of  the  imitator, 
though  his  hollow  cheeks,  painted  face  and  flaxen 
wig  set  recognition  for  a  moment  at  defiance. 
The  well-known  finale  of  the  "  cat's  concert," 
however,  dissipated  doubt.  It  was  Smith — the 
funny  Smith — the  envied  Smith,  who  soon  came 
round  to  ''the  front"  to  hold  the  baby  and 
mind  the  door,  while  Mrs.  Smith  delighted  the 
audience  with  a  fancy  dance.  His  countenance 
told  a  sad  tale  of  disappointment,  poverty  and  suf- 
fering, and  rendered  explanation  unnecessary. 

"  It  is  just  as  well,"  thought  Ploddy,  as  he 
slipped  sadly  away,  "  that  I  never  could  succeed 
in  being  a  funnj'  fellow,  and  made  so  poor  a  busi- 
ness of  it  at  the  cat's  concert,  and  at  imitating  the 
bottle  and  the  cork.  This  trying  to  make  people 
laugh  every  night,  from  year  to  year,  especially 
when  their  mouths  are  full  of  gingerbread,  would'nt 
do  for  me,  and  doesn't  seem  to  do  for  Smith.  I'd 
rather  be  Ploddy  than  Smith,  if  that's  the  way 
it's  to  be." 

We  could  say  more  in  proof  that  Ncal  at  least 

equals  Boz,  but  even  the  brief  extract  above  will 

preclude  the  necessity.     Their  style  is  essentially 

the  same,  and  in   tlie   same  scenes  their  pictures 

would  be  twin  in   feature    and  coloring.     One 

thing  however  is  in  our  mind  quite  evident.     Mr. 

Neal  is  better  acquainted  with  genteel  society, 

or  else  is  less  low-minded  than  the  gentleman  to 
whom  we  have  compared  him.  This  appears  in 
all  that  he  writes.  While  he  describes  the  haunts 
of  vice,  there  seems  an  innate  shrinking  from  his 
whilome  associates,  while  Boz  evidently  revels  in 
"  describing  to  the  life"  such  scenes,  and  living 
that  which  he  describes,  or  at  least  forcing  upon 
one  the  conviction  that  he  does  so. 


PRAIRIE  FARMER. 


We  have  received  a  neat  and  able  Agricultur- 
al Journal  of  the  above  title,  published  in  Chicago . 

We  rejoice  in  seeing  that  it  connects  with  its 
main  object  the  improvement  of  the  mind.  It  is 
zealously  endeavoring  to  awaken  the  public  atten- 
tion on  the  subject  of  education ,  and  we  are  glad  in 
observing  that  the  people  of  Illinois  are  endeavor- 
ing to  improve  the  common  school  sj-stcm  of  that 
State.  God  speed  you,  Mr.  Editor,  and  smile  up- 
on your  noble  efforts ;  for  what  is  man  without 
mind,  and  what  is  mind  without  cultivation  ? 
Education  is  the  only  agent  by  which  all  the  evils 
which  afiiict  us  can  he  overcome. 


EDITORS'   TABLE. 


It  is  rather  a  matter  of  doubt  how  the  "  table" 
of  a  Western  magazine  should  be  filled.  Wc  have 
many  to  please,  and  these  are  so  varied  that  we 
fear  it  would  be  a  matter  of  impossibility  to  satisfy 
all.  When  consulting  with  one  critical  patron 
on  the  subject,  he  bade  us  fill  it  up  with  "  shreds 
and  patches" — (we  leave  the  definition  to  our 
readers.)  Another  wished  a  general  "News 
Summary,"  another  bade  us  follow  the  gossipping 
style  of  the  "  Knickerbocker."  The  latter  we 
cannot  do,  for  we  cannot  steal  from  the  brother  of 
Willis  Gaylord  Clark  ;  and  old  "  Knick's  style  of 
gossip  is  peculiarly  his  own.  Therefore,  good 
friends  and  patrons,  roe  will  use  our  own  style, 
and  for  it  look  in  the  following  pages.  We 
have  an  earnest  desire  to  please  our  patrons  and 
to  do  the  most  justice. 


Gentlemen,  all; 

We  thank  you  from  the  lowermost  lockers  of 
our  hearts,  for  your  kind  reviews  and  your 
good  wishes.  By  your  advice  we  doubt  not  that 
we  ahall  be  benefited,  and  we  feel  cheered  by  your 
unanimous  approbation. 

In  some  of  the  Eastern  works,  we  have  received 

compliments   of  which  we  may  well  feci  proud, 

and  in  none  have  we  been  harshly  treated.     The 

'•Home  Journal  and  Citizen  Soldier,"  in  alluding 

to  us  says,  "the  original  articles  are  all  from  the 
pens  of  Western  writers,  and  we  have  only  to  say 

that  the  East  stands  in  danger  of  being  eclipsed." 
Now  we  do  not  aim  at  clouding  the  productions  of 
the  East,  yet  we  wish  to  prove  that  the  West  can 
do  as  much  morally,  as  she  can  physically  toward 
swelUng  the  fame-tide  of  our  great  nation. 

We  would,  however,  while  we  think  of  it,  re- 
mind one  of  our  Westetn  editors  that  our  work 
is  composed  of  matter  entirely  original,  although 
he  considered  our  ^'selections"  good.  The  only 
"selections"  that  will  be  made  in  our  work,  will 
be  such  quotations  as  are  necessary  more  fully  to 
illustrate  our  views  and  opinions  on  works  which 


we  review,  and  our  "selections"  will  be  confined 
to  such  quotations.  Again,  we  thank  the  citi- 
zens of  the  West  for  their  freely  extended  pa- 
tronage. Nor  can  we  confine  our  thanks  to  the 
citizens  of  the  West  alone,  for  we  have  received 
patronage  from  nearly  every  State  and  Territory 
in  the  Union.  We  have  subscribers  on  the 
"  ja7)iping-off  place"oi  the  Union,  (Key  West, 
Fla.,)  and  we  have  subscribers  that  date  from 
the  "far North  West."  ' 

We  shall  endeavor  to  deserve  this  patronage ; 
and  our  aim  shall  be  the  advancement  of  Ameri- 
can Ldterature,  Education  and  true  moralily. 
May  God  and  the  people  aid  us ! 


OUR  RECEPTION. 

If  there  are  nerves  which  communicate  directly 
from  the  heart,  gratitude's  own  fountain,  to  the 
hand,  then  can  the  tremor  which  affects  our  hand 
as  we  indite  this  article,  be  accounted  for. 

Gratefully,  fervently  and  truly  do  we  thank  the 
citizens  of  the  "  West,"  the  "  South,"  and  the 
"East,"  for  their  generous  patronage.  When  we 
launched  forth  upon  our  enterprise,  we  had  pre- 
pared for  months  of  weary  labor  and  untiring, 
persevering  eflbrt,  before  we  could  hope  that  our 
aim  and  being  would  be  appreciated.  Yet,  gladly 
do  we  proclaim  a  joyous  disappointment.  Out  of 
a  very  large  edition,  we  have  not  one  hundred  of 
our  first  issue  left.  If  within  the  present  month 
we  receive  three  hundred  more  subscribers,  we 
shall  publish  a  second  edition  of  at  least  fifteen 
hundred  of  No.  I.  Those  wishing  to  subscribe 
should  send  us  their  names  immediately,  as  we 
wish  to  know  soon  whether  it  will  be  necessary 
to  issue  an  extra  edition. 

To  the  "Press"  generally  we  return  our 
thanks  for  favorable  mention  and  warm  advoca- 
tion of  our  cause.  Our  editorial  friends  in  the 
West  have  done  their  duty,  and  in  the  East  we 
have  met  with   generous  and   friendly  attention. 
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'•'AMELIA." 

There  is  something  in  this  simple  three-sylla- 
bled word,  that  thrills  the  hearts  of  us  western 
men,  whenever  we  hear  it  spoken.  Why,  and 
wherefore  1  Is  it  that  all  the  choicest  topics  of 
our  land  have  been  woven  into  matchless  song, 
by  one  whom  fame  knows  but  as  "Amelia  1 "  Is 
it  because  the  fairest  flowers  that  bloom  in  city  hall, 
or  country  cot,  arc  known  by  "that  dear  familiar 
namel"  Or  is  it  that  she  whose  chaplet  of  glory  is 
encircled  by  the  "name  best  known"  has  ever 
written  from  the  heart  to  the  heart  1  This  we  be- 
lieve is  the  cause.  Let  our  readers  scan  the  fol- 
lowing lines,  combining  the  essence  of  poetry,  pu- 
rity, artlcssncss  and  truth,  and  then  judge  if  the 
heart  guides  not  the  few  who  love  to  trace  such 
thoughts.  We  have  picked  it  up  in  some  roving 
newspaper,  which  had  copied  it  without  giving 
credit  to  any  other  source,  therefore  we  cannot 
say  when,  or  where  it  was  originally  published. 
To  us  it  sufficeth,  that  on  its  face  it  bears  the 
stamp  of  "Amelia,"  starry  genius,  a  genius  so 
original,  so  child-like,  yet  so  touchingly  powerful, 
that  we  can  find  no  fitting  simile  in  which  to  dress 
our  rough  thoughts,  when  alluding  to  it. 

EE  A  CHILD  AGAIN. 

Oh  for  the  hright  and  gladsome  hours, 

When  like  a  wandering  stream. 
My  spirit  caught  from  earth  and  sisy 

The  light  from  every  beam  ; 
When,  if  into  my  laughing  eye 

A  tear-drop  chanced  to  start, 
'Twas  banished  in  a  moment  by 

The  sunshine  of  the  heart. 

When  musing  on  the  happy  past, 

The  first  spring  time  of  life, 
When  every  tone  of  wind  and  wave 

With  melody  was  rife ; 
Wlien  all  youth's  hopes  and  promises, 

Those  rainbows  of  my  sky, 
Danced  forth  in  fairy  visions 

Before  my  wandering  eye. 

My  heart  is  with  the  leaping  rills, 

That  murmur  round  the  home, 
Where  first  my  lips  were  taught  to  speak — 

My  tiny  feet  to  roam  ; 
The  sweet  songs  of  the  happy  birds. 

The  whispering  wild-voiced  breeze. 
That  caught  the  faint  breath  of  the  rose, 

And  waved  among  the  trees. 

How  many  mourn ful  memories 

Stea'  gently  through  the  mind. 
Like  spirit  voices  borne  a'ong 

Upon  the  wandering  wind! 


And,  as  thought  leads  me  hack  again, 

I  almost  seem  to  trace, 
In  each  sweet  flower,  and  shrub,  and  tree, 

Some  fond,  famiUar  face. 

'Tis  thought  because  I  smile  on  all, 

That  I  am  vain  and  gay — 
That,  by  the  world's  light  flattery, 

I  might  be  lured  astray  ; 
They  know  not  that  my  heart  oft  breathes 

Its  fragrance  out  in  sighs. 
That  sad  songs  tremble  on  my  lips. 

And  tears  within  my  eyes. 

My  thoughts  are  all  as  pure  and  sweet 

As  when  I  was  a  child, 
And  all  my  bright  imaginings 

Are  just  as  free  and  wild  : 
And  were  it  not  for  one  bright  link, 

Within  affection's  claim, 
I'd  wish  to  wander  to  thai  spot, 

And  be  a  child  again. 

It  gives  us  pleasure,  sincere  pleasure,  to  know 

;  that  Mrs.  Welby  is  about  to  have  her  poems  col- 

:  lected  and  published.     They  will  be  looked   for 

anxiously  here  in  the  home  of  her  adoption,  and 

their  own  intrinsic  merit  will  ensure  to  them  a 

proper  reception. 

We  know  of  nothing  which  should  occupy  a 
Mgher  station  in  a  western  library  than  the  poeti- 
cal works  of  such  writers  as  "  Ameha,"  "Ellen," 
(the  Ellen  whose  poems  we  so  hastily  and  un- 
justly noticed  in  our  last  number,)  and  Mrs. 
Thruston.  We  have,  or  ought  to  have  much  gra- 
titude for  these  favored  children  of  the  muse,  for 
has  not  their  fame  gained  us  additional  respect  and 
credit  1  Has  not  their  success  been  so  closely  con- 
nected with  the  literary  character  of  the  west,  as 
to  give  us  just  reason  to  be  proud  of  them  who 
are  our  pride,  and  who  are  but  the  flowers  upon 
our  broad-spread  branches!  (and  spicy  ones  they 
are  too.) 

We  hope  some  enterprising  person  will  take  in 
hand  the  collection  of  western  poetical  gems,  and 
the  publication  of  them  in  one  volume.  W.  D. 
Gallagher,  himself  a  learned  critic  and  a  true  poet, 
published  a  work  of  this  kind  some  years  past,  but 
many  of  our  finest  gems  have  been  received  since 
then,  and  a  re-collection  and  republication  would, 
we  doubt  not  be  well  received,  and  we  knoiv  that 
it  would  be  creditable  to  us  of  the  west,  as  lovers 
and  cultivators  of  Belle  Lettres. 

Every  young  person  should  ask  himself  "what 
is  my  aim,  my  enterprise,  my  object."  If  we' 
commence  life  with  nothing  particularly  in  view, 
we  shall  be  sure  to  end  it  with  no  acquisition. 
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AN  IMPROMPTU. 
Very  difficult  is  it  to  produce  a  good  Im- 
promptu. Not  a  little  care  and  effort  are  some- 
times requisite  to  give  it  that  appearance  of 
flowing  ease — that  air  of  graceful  abandon,  which 
should  characterize  a  finished  impromptu  ;  and  still 
more  so  to  conceal  all  appearance  of  such  effort. — 
We  "speak  by  the  card"  in  this  respect,  hav- 
ing had  due  share  of  experience  in  the  matter, 
the  result  of  which,  and  all  our  observations 
on  the  subject,  is  a  firm  belief  that,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  when  we  meet  with  a  good  epigram- 
matic impromptu,  it  doubtless  cost  its  author  more 
labor  and  pains  in  the  preparation,  than  a  produc- 
tion of  tenfold  the  air  of  pretension  would  have 
done.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case,  with  the 
very  pleasing  lines  which  follow,  from  the  graceful 
pen  of  one  of  our  sweetest  Lady-Poets.  They 
are,  as  we  knoio,  wholly  impromptu ;  and  were 
suggested  by  a  recent  visit  to  the  Studio  of  the 
Artist,  one  of  the  productions  of  whose  pencil 
they  thus  celebrate,  in  strains  as  harmonious  as 
they  were  unpremeditated.  They  are  a  fitting  tri- 
bute from  Poesy  to  Art — a  tribute  aUke  honorable 
to  the  Artist  and  creditable  to  the  writer.  It  may 
be  proper  to  say,  that  they  were  written  with  no 
view  to  publication ;  and  it  is  in  accordance  with 
a  request  made  by  us  for  that  purpose,  that  we 
are  thus  permitted  to  furnish  them  for  insertion 
in  the  pages  of  the  Western  Literary  Journal. 

L.  J.  c. 

THE  ARTIST'S  DREAM. 

BY   MRS.    R.    S.   NICHOL.?. 

[Suggested  by  a  Painting  in  the  Studio  oj  Mr. 
A.  G.  Powers,  oJ  this  city.] 

Thk  Artist  slept : — Across  his  bosom  stole 
A  sudden  thrill,  as  if  a  ransomed  soul 
On  mercy's  mission,  from  the  realms  above, 
Brushed  softly  by  him  with  its  wings  of  love: 
His  spirit  knew  a  spirit-form  was  near, 
And  in  the  clear  transparent  atmosphere — 
The  atmosphere  of  dreams,  where  things  of  light 
Untiring  float  before  the  raptured  sight — 
His  soul  beheld  with  full  and  piercing  eye 
A  form  of  beauty  rise  between  the  earth  and  sky. 

From  robes  of  mist  that  sparkled  o'er  with  dew, 
She  slowly  came — then  to  perfection  grew ; 
Her  spotless  vesture  floated  on  the  air  ; 
Dark  wavy  tresses  swept  her  ho=om  fair  ; 
Ani  eves,  larze.  dark  and  sniritua',  tha"  seemed 
To  pierce  the  Past,  where  Time's  lone  tapevs gleamed. 
The  Artist  gazed: — But  tran^iient  his  delight; 
He  woke  ! — the  vision  faied  from  his  siiht ! 
But  soon  upon  the  glowing  canvass  sleams 
The  spirit-form  that  haunts  his  lonely,  midnight  dreams. 


SONG. 

The  following  spirited  song  was  sung  by  one  of 
the  most  popular  vocalists  of  the  country,  (S.  B. 
Duffield,)  at  several  concerts  which  he  recently 
gave  in  this  city.  It  is  written  to  the  tune,  "  Our 
Flag  is  there"  composed  by  Jno.  H.  Hewitt,  of 
Baltimore,  one  of  the  best  musical  and  song  wri- 
ters of  our  country. 

L.   A.    H. 

OUR  WESTERN  GIRLS. 

BY   L.    J.    CIST. 

The  girls  we  love  !   The  girls  we  love  ! 

Fill  up,  and  drink  the  sparkling  toast  ; 
The  girls  we  love !— all  girls  above, 

Our  dearest  pride,  our  fairest  boast ! 
Let  poets  sing  of  Glory 's  charms. 

And  paint  the  joy  that  warriors  prove 
When  victory  has  crowned  their  arms — 
My  song  is  of  the  girls  we  love : 

The  girls  we  love  !  The  girls  we  love ! 

Oh  !  where  is  he  who  loves  them  not  ? 
The  girls  we  love ! — all  girls  above, 
Our  sweetest  joy,  our  fondest  thought  ( 

The  girls  we  love  !    The  girls  we  love  ! 
What  other  with  them  may  compare ; 
The  girls  we  love ! — all  girls  above. 
No  girls  on  earth  are  half  so  fair  ! 
They  tell  me  of  the  sylpb-like  forms 

That  float  along  the  mazy  dance, 
Where  Love  the  glowing  bosom  warms — 
In  sunny  Spain  and  vineclad  Prancej 
But  still  I  sing — the  girls  we  love ! 
And  still  I  drink  no  other  loast; 
The  girls  we  love ! — all  girls  above. 
Our  fondest  pride,  our  brightest  boast ! 

The  girls  we  love  !   The  girls  we  love  ! — 

The  daughters  of  our  native  clime  ; 
Oh  !  never  fairer  did  approve 

A  Lover's  praise  or  Poet's  rhyme ! 
I've  heard  of  England's  beauties  rare, 

Of  noble  blood  and  lofty  birth— 
But  give  me  still  our  own  bright  fair. 
Ennobled  by  their  peerless  worth  ! 

The  girls  we  love  !    The  girls  we  love ! 

Then  fill,  and  drink  the  sparkling  toast— • 
The  girls  we  love  .'—all  girls  above. 
Our  fairest  pride,  our  fondest  boast  I 

The  girls  we  love  !    The  girls  we  love  !— 

The  bright-eyed  daughters  of  the  West  ! 
The  girls  we  love !— Oh  !  who  would  rove, 
When  by  such  girls  our  homes  are  blest  ? 
Then  tell  me  not  of  Houries  bright. 

With  dazz'ing  eyes,  and  raven  curls; 
No  fairer  ever  met  the  sleht 
Than  'hose  we  love— Our  Western  Girls! 
The  ''i''s  we  love  I    The  sir's  we  love  I 

Fi"  hiTh,a'id  drink  ihe  sparkling  toast — 
The  girls  we  lovi; ! — a'l  gir's  above, 
Our  dearest  pride,  our  fairest  boast ! 
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CLASSICAL  AND  MILITARY  INSTI 
TUTE. 

We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  an  institution  of 
this  kind  is  now  established  at  Nashville,  Tenn. 
for  the  education  of  the  young  men  of  the  west, 
and  south-west.  We  understand  that  the  pupils 
will  be  placed  under  a  regular  military  discipline, 
inimitation  of  the  West  Point  Academy.  This 
will  ensure  vigor  of  body  as  well  as  strength  of 
mind,  to  the  'pupils ;  and  while  improving  their 
personal  appearance,  giving  them  health  and  man- 
ly learning ;  this  exercise  will  supercede  the  gen- 
erally debilitating  and  trifling  sports  most  gener- 
ally followed  by  boys.  The  courses  taught  are  as 
follows:  ancient  and  modern  languages,  mathe- 
matics generally,  civil  and  military  engineering, 
chemistry,  geology,  minerology,  natural  philoso- 
phy, drawing,  and  in  fact  all  that  is  necessary  to 
form  the  educational  part  of  a  scholar  and  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  Ferryman,  the  principal,  a  graduate  of 
'  Nashville  University '  bears  a  high  reputation, 
moral  and  scholastical;  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Boyd,  the 
military  and  mathematical  instructor,  is  one  whom 
we  can  freely  recommend,  as  a  finished  scholar, 
an  elegant  and  practical  soldier,  and  an  accom- 
plished gentleman.  He  is  a  graduate  from  West 
Point,  and  during  the  Florida  war  served  with 
distinguished  credit  in  the  capacity  of  Lieut,  in 
the  third  regiment  of  the  U.  S.  Artillery.  Suc- 
cess to  them  both. 


LECTURES. 

Doubtless  the  people  of  this  city  properly  ap- 
preciate the  importance  of  lectures,  as  a  means  of 
intellectual  improvement.  We  are  heartily  glad 
in  observing  their  growing  popularity  as  a  source 
of  pleasure  as  well  as  profit.  During  the  season 
of  long  evenings,  many,  particularly  the  young, 
will  pass  much  time  in  some  kind  of  amusement, 
and  unless  such  is  provided,  as  is  of  a  high  and 
improving  character,  that  of  a  low  and  degrading 
nature  will  be,  to  some  extent  at  least,  indulged. 
How  important  it  is,  that  young  minds,  so  suscep- 
table  of  wrong  impression,  should  be  guarded 
against  evil  associations,  and  surrounded  with  in- 
tellectual  and  moral  exercises  which  will  amuse  as 
well  as  profit. 

It  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  support  a  rich 
variety  of  mental    diversions,  especially   during 


that  portion  of  the  year  when  persons  of  all  pro- 
fessions have  abundant  time  to  give  them  atten- 
tion. All  that  is  necessary  to  conduct  able  courses 
of  lectures,  is,  to  awaken  the  pubhc  mind  upon 
the  subject.  There  are  many  who  feel  their  im- 
portance, and  if  these  should  put  forth  a  little  en- 
ergy, many  halls  in  this  city  nught  be  opened  for 
intellectual  entertainments,  and  crowded  by  mul- 
titudes who  would  otherwise,  perhaps,  be  squan- 
dering their  time  and  money  in  debasing  folly. 
What  an  immense  amount  of  good  might  thus  be 
done  in  Cincinnati,  and  every  other  city  and  town 
in  the  country  !  Many  unholy  places  to  wliich 
the  young  resort  for  pleasure  and  reap  their  ruin, 
might  thus  be  broken  up,  and  a  truly  enviable  re- 
putation won  for  our  lovely  city.  Lectures  can 
do  more  than  any  other  agent,  to  give  habits  of 
thought  to  the  public  mind,  purity  to  popular  mor- 
als, and  stability  to  private  character.  Let  all  the 
people  learn  to  think  correctly,  and  a  victory  well  be 
achieved  more  glorious  than  ever  exalted  a  notion. 


REASONS 

For  not  stibscribing  to  the  "  Wcster7i  Literary 
Jownal  and  Monthly  Review." 

We  had  flattered  ourselves  that  those  who  want 
a  good  work  of  this  kind  and  are  able  to  have  it, 
could  find  no  reason  for  not  subscribing.  But  we 
have  now  undeceived  ourselves,  and  will  briefly 
refer  to  such  reasons  as  have  come  to  our  hearing. 

1.  "/  have  more  now  than  I  can  read." 
Very  well — then  we  suppose  you  are  patroni- 
zing many  works  of  a  similar  character  published 
at  the  East,  and  all  we  have  to  say  is,  to  compare 
the  Journals  you  take  with  this,  and  if  you  find 
it  superior  to  any  one  of  them,  you  will  of  course 
act  for  your  own  advantage.  We  will  say  noth- 
ing of  the  "Journal  and  Review's"  claim  as  a 
western  periodical,  for  every  one  understands  that; 
but  we  do  boldly  enter  into  the  competition  of  me- 
rit alone,  and  on  this  ground  we  expect  to  send 
this  work  to  all  who  advance  the  above  reason. 
We  give  a  greater  amount  of  matter  for  $3,  than 
is  afforded  by  any  other  magazine  in  the  Union. 

2.  TJiis  is  a  'new  loork,  and  may  fail;  we  have 
been  shaved  by  new  enterprises  of  this  kind. 

We  shall  "never  say  fall,"  for  we  are  now  in- 
sured of  defraying  our  first  year's  expenditures, 
which  is  more  than  we  anticipated.  This  is  the 
second  number,  and  our  patronage  will  duplicate 
as  more  numbers  appear,  until  the  work  is  on  a 
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firm  foundation.  But;  we  do  not  ask  any  one  to 
pay  in  advance,  who  fears  he  may  lose  his  money. 
Send  us  your  names,  and  pay  when  your  doubts 
are  removed.  We,  however,  have  one  request  to 
make,  and  that  is,  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  charg- 
ing us  with  other  people's  sins.  Because  others 
have  ^^ failed"  is  no  sign  we  should  ^^fail"  also; 
we  are  ourselves,  and  have  our  own  energy,  which 
will  make  this  work  as  good  as  any  other,  by  cal- 
ling out  the  productions  of  able  pens,  and  estab- 
lish it  on  an  immovable  basis.  Go  ahead,  is  our 
motto,  and  we  will  prove  it. 

3.  "  It  is  not  embellished  with  steel  cuts  and 
"  fashion  plates." 

This  we  deem  a  reason  in  favor  of  the  work, 
rather  than  against  it.  If  we  should  give  you 
pictures  engraved  "  expressly  for  "  the  Journal  and 
Review,  we  could  probably  pass  off  almost  any 
kind  of  trash  for  literature.  We  shall  succeed  on 
the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  work  alone.  The  pub- 
lic taste  is  becoming  cloyed  with  this  trash,  and 
we  can  do  more  to  our  credit  at  least,  without 
than  with  it.  We  shall  labor  to  elevate  and  not 
to  pander  to  a  vitiated  taste.  AVe  have  received 
many  compliments  from  high  sources,  for  dispen- 
sing with  engravings  and  fashion  plates. 

4.  "  Henry  Clay  is  not  elected  and  money  will 
be  scarce ." 

Ha,  ha,  ha,  this  is  some  whig's  reason 
and  of  course  as  J.  K.  Polk  is  elected,  we  ex- 
pect the  democrats  will  come  up  en  masse  to  our 
assistance,  as  they  are  confident  the  prosperty  of 
the  country  will  continue.  Cheer  up,  neighbor 
whig,  "  pick  your  flint  and  try  again, "  there  is  no 
use  in  whinincr,  or  resolving  to  do  nothinij  for 
your  own  or  pubhc  good,  because  your  man  is  not 
President. 

5.  "/  staked  my  money  on  the  election  and  lost  it" 
This  probably  is  another    whig's    reason,  and 

a  pretty  good  one  too,  for  he  must  feel  'down  in 
the  mouth"  and  sick  as  an  unfortunate  speculator. 
We  pity  you,  indeed  we  do  ;  and  the  best  advice 
we  can  give  to  all  is,  to  refrain  from  betting  at  all 
times,  for  it  is  a  disreputable  business.  If  j'ou  are 
an  honorable  man,  you  feel  better  for  loosing  than 
you  would  with  winning,  because  you  could  not 
enjoy  yourself  with  money  the  loss  of  which, 
made  your  democratic  fellow  citizen  poor,  and  for 
which  you  gave  no  equivalent.  Cheer  up,  again  we 
say,  do  a  good  deed  to  recompense  some  of  your 
evil,  and  subscribe  for  the  Western  Literary 
Journal  and  Monthly  Review,  and  you  will  never 
regret  it. 


6.  ^^  I  have  no  money  to  spare  for  such  things" 
Well,  that  is  frankly  spoken.  Many  who  are 
worth  thousands  make  this  excuse.  All  we  have 
to  say  about  it  is,  that  we  all  live  for  our  own  and 
fellow  being's  good,  and  a  few  dimes  cannot  be 
better  expended  than  in  promoting  this  end. 
Those  who  desire  happiness  should  recollect,  that, 
we  meet  the  highest  pleasure  in  intellectual  exer- 
cises. The  more  we  indulge  them  the  more  we 
will  despise  foolish  pleasures,  the  expense  of  which 
is  far  greater  than  that  of  the  former.  We  will 
guaranty  you,  that  if  you  wiU  take  this  Journal, 
and  pay  three  dollars  in  advance,  or  within  the 
first  quarter,  it  will  diminish  your  annual  expen- 
ditures ten-fold.  We  know  what  we  say,  and  if 
you  have  a  family,  its  advantage  can  never  be 
computed. 

8.  "I wont  take  it — there  that's  enough." — 

We  admire  your  moral  courage.  John  Ran- 
dolph said,  that  the  most  important  lesson  to  learn, 
was,  to  say  no.  You  have  said  it  "  up  and  down," 
and  we  respect  you  for  your  firmness.  You  are 
"just  the  chap"  who  we  expect,  will  volun- 
tarily send  in  your  three  dollar  bill,  and  order  the 
Journal  for  one  year. 

8.  "  I  have  no  time  to  read" — 
No  time  to  read !  well,  what  have  you  time  to  do  1 
work  and  grow  rich,  "eat  and  grow  fat,"  die  and 
leave  nothing  behind  to  do  your  memory  honor. 
Let  all  recollect,  that  the  improvement  of  the  mind 
constitutes  all  the  true  dignity  of  which  man  can 
boast. 


THIS  NUMBER. 

For  many  reasons  which  the  reader  will  readily 
suggest  to  himself  we  have  not  issued  this  num- 
ber  as  soon  as  we  anticipated,  although  it  is  not 
so  late  as  to  occasion  much  disquietude  on  the 
part  of  our  subscribers.  We  shall  be  in  season 
hereafter,  for  the  delaying  causes  are  removed. 
The  Journal  and  Review  is  a  large  work,  being 
equal  in  the  amoxint  of  reading  matter  to  any 
monthly  in  the  United  States,  and  consequently 
all  can  appreciate  the  labor  and  difficulties  of 
getting  it  under  way.  Just  come  up  to  our  as- 
sisteince,  friends,  and  you  shall  have  a  Western 
Literary  Journal  not  inferior  to  any  pubUshed. 
There  is  talent,  eminent  talent  in  the  West,  but 
it  requires  money  to  bring  it  forth  in  its  full 
strength. 
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THANKS. 

We  desire  particularly  to  thank  all  those  who 
have  manifested  an  interest  in  the  success  of  the 
Journal.  The  press,  generally,  has  very  warmly 
greeted  us,  and  spoken  for  our  enterprise  a  "good 
word  in  due  season."  We  desired  in  the  begin- 
ing  a  candid  notice  of  our  effort,  and  believing  we 
have  received  it,  we  are  compelled  now  to  assign 
the  Journal  more  merit  than  our  utmost  vanity 
would  at  first  allow.  Amid  the  many  hearty  com- 
mendations it  has  received,  we  have  encountered 
an  occasional  acnpe  administered  in  pity  for  the 
purpose  of  healing  our  infirmities.  We  tender 
thanks  for  dispraise  as  well  as  praise ;  for  while 
the  latter  recommends  the  Journal  to  the  people, 
the  former  serves  to  improve  us  for  the  task  we 
have  undertaken.  We  again  say,  we  ask  nothing 
for  the  Journal  which  it  does  not  deserve,  for  to  be 
permanent  it  must  be  meritorious. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  again  thank  you,  and  hope  we  give  you 
that  satisfaction  which  you  anticipated,  though  we 
fear  some  of  you  have  reason  to  complain  of  rank 
injustice.  Many  difficulties,  however,  are  now 
removed,  and  we  shall  hereafter  be  able  to  perform 
our  whole  duty  to  the  articles  of  those  who  may 
use  their  pen  for  the  benefit  of  the  Journal.  Bear 
with  us  kind  friends,  for  our  past  misscomings  and 
missgoings,  and  hope  for  the  future. 

We  have  many  excellent  articles  on  hand  for 
our  next,  some  of  which  would  have  found  a 
berth  in  this  number  had  they  arrived  a  little  ear- 
lier. Those  on  hand  unnoticed  are :  "  Wahta- 
wah-a  tale  of  the  West  in  verse,"  a  poem  of  much 
interest  which  will  receive  immediate  attention. 
"Defence  of  the  Tyrol,"  a  poem,  "  Lines  from  a 
Young  Artist's  Scrap  Book,"  "The  Tomb,"  &c. 
and  "Romance  of  the  South,"  are  under  consid- 
eration. "  Leaves  from  my  Journal,"  and  the 
Devils  Bridge"  will  appear  in  our  next.  "  Lines 
to    E on    parting,"    "  Lines    to    a    lady," 

"Lines  for  a  Sister's  Album"  are  on  file; 
"  To  Lidia"  is  respectfully  declined.  "A  Po- 
etical letter"  which  has  been  too  long  de- 
layed will  appear  in  our  next.  We  want  good 
articles  of  all  kinds,  and  upon  all  subjects,  except- 
ing those  of  a  partisan  or  sectarian  character. 
Our  obiect  is  to  furnish  a  book  for  profit  as  well 


as  amusement ;  and  to  this  end  we  want  matter  of 
an  imaginative,  philosophical,  historical,  biogro- 
phical  and  scientific  character.  Our  space  is  not 
contracted,  and  much  of  the  space  we  occupy 
with  our  own  productions,  will  be  readily  and 
cheerfully  conceded  to  others. 

One  of  us  is  on  a  visit  to  Nashville  for  a  few 
days,  and  we  take  pleasure  in  returning  our  most 
hearty  thanks  for  the  very  liberal  attention  he  has 
received  in  that  city.  He  has  engaged  the  ser- 
vices of  a  number  of  eminent  writers  at  the  Soisth, 
who  will  cheerfully  employ  their  pens  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  Journal. 


TO  READERS. 

We  flatter  ourselves  that  the  first  number  of 
the  Journal  was  perused  with  some  degree  of  in- 
terest, and  we  believe  this  number  fully  sustains 
any  good  opinion  you  may  have  formed  of  its  pre- 
decessor. You  will  observe  some  improvement 
in  the  general  arrangement,  and  particularly  in 
the  Editors  Table  which  is  very  much  shortened. 
We  grant,  that  our  former  table  was  rather  ego- 
tistical, and  perhaps,  not  as  well  gotten  up  as  it 
should  have  been.  This  fault  is  not  so  extensive 
in  this  number.  We  do  hope  you  will  pardon  any 
indiscretions  you  may  have  noticed,  and  give  us 
credit  for  any  improvement  we  may  make.  Our 
object,  if  we  know  ourselves,  is  to  do  good,  and 
we  hope  we  shall  be  able  so  to  acquit  ourselves  as  to 
suffer  nothing  to  pass  which  can  in  the  least 
counteract  any  good  impression  we  may  be  for- 
tunate enough  to  make.  Our  Review  Table  has 
not  by  any  means,  reached  that  elevated  character 
which  we  anticipate,  and  which  time  will  give. 
We  think  it,  how^evcr,  not  entirely  devoid  of  in- 
terest. 

MERMAID  IN  LOVE. 

If  the  very  beautiful  and  poetic  lines  on  page 
101,  afford  others  the  interest  and  pleasure  we  de- 
rived from  their  perusal,  they  will  freely  tolerate 
the  idea  of  a  mermaid  falling  in  love  with  a  sailor. 
It  is,  we  grant,  a  hold  poetic  imagining. 
ERRATA. 

Page  68,  2nd  column,  20th  line  from  top,  in 
some  copies,  read  "earZyand  uninterrupted  disci- 
pline." Page  84,  last  paragraph  of  "  The  Prospect," 
read,  having  for  heaving  and  heaving  for  having. 
Page  :  08,  first  column,  18  lines  from  bottom,  read, 
"  no  engagements  "  instead  of  no  other  engage- 
ments 
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"  SUCH  IS  LIFE." 

A  letter  has  just  reached  me  through  the  post 
office,  upon  the  seal  of  which  are  engraven  the 
words, '  Telle  est  Vie.'  That  letter  brings  intel- 
ligence of  the  death  of  the  amiable  and  beautiful 
wife  of  a  young  friend,  who  had  but  one  short 
month  before  taken  her  to  his  bosom,  a  blooming 
bride,  after  years  of  ardent  devotion.  Truly  may 
we  think  '  such  is  life,'  when  contemplating  this 
melancholy  event. 

'  StrcH  IS  Life  ! '  Reader,  pause  for  a  moment 
and  reflect  how  eloquent  of  meaning  are  these 
simple  words !  How  many  and  varied  are  the 
scenes  of  real  life — of  joys  departed,  blasted  hopes 
and  faded  loveliness — which  they  recall  to  mind ! 

'  Twas  a  dark  and  dismal  night.  The  wintry 
winds  sighed  moaningly  along  the  streets,  and  the 
chilling  rain  descended  in  torrents.  On  such  a 
night,  as  I  was  hurriedly  pacing  my  steps  home- 
ward, at  a  point  at  which  the  street  I  was  traveling 
made  an  angle  with  another,  I  came  suddenly  and 
rather  violently  in  collision  with  what  I  supposed 
to  be  a  female.  Nor  was  I  mistaken :  a  prolonged 
and  brilKant  flash  of  lishtning  revealed  the  face 
of  a  young  girl,  in  which,  though  partly  hid  by 
the  dishevelled  hair,  reeking  with  the  eleaient  that 
was  fast  descending  upon  her  unprotected  head, 
I  discovered  the  lineaments  of  great  beauty,  and 
in  whose  drenched  figure  I  perceived  an  outline  of 
extraordinary  symmetry. 

"  In  the  name  of  heaven,"  said  I  to  her,  "what 
evil  fate  has  driven  you  out,  alone  and  unprotect- 
ed, this  fearful  night  1 " 

"  Pity  me,  sir,"  said  she;  "  Oh  !  have  pity  upon 
a  poor,  friendless,  wretched  outcast !  " 

How  came  she  there,  suppose  you,  reader  1 
Her  father  xoas  a  drunkard.  On  that  night  he 
had  returned  from  his  customary  carousal,  furious 
from  the  effects  of  intoxication.  As  was  his  wont, 
he  attempted  to  vent  his  fury  upon  the  different 
members  of  his  family,  and,  especially,  on  his 
lovely  daughter,  who  had  often  before  submitted 
unmurmuringly  to  his  merciless  violence,  and 
who,  on  this  occasion — this  fearful  night,  to  save 
her  life,  was  under  the  necessity  of  fleeing,  she 
knew  riot,  cared  not  whither.  I  won  her  confi- 
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dence;  and,  influenced  by  a  promise  of  protection, 
she  led  the  way  to  the  part  of  the  city  where  lived 
the  family  of  the  drunkard — a  low,  dirty,  dark 
hovel,  consisting  of  a  single  contracted  room, 
which  had  formerly  served  the  purpose  of  a  kitch- 
en to  a  house  itself  of  inferior  dimensions  ■■  and 
mean  exterior.  Undaunted  by  the  angry  vocife- 
rations of  the  inebriated  man,  I  forced  myself  in 
at  the  door,  and — Oh,  God !  what  a  picture  of 
wretchedness  was  presented  before  me!  The 
unhappy  mother  had  shrank  into  a  corner,  less  for 
her  own  protection  than  that  of  the  sick  babe, 
which  she  hugged  to  hej*  bosom ;  while  the  two 
remaining  half-clad  children  clung  to  her  as  if  in 
dread  of  instant  destruction.  *  *  *  That 
father  was  once  a  man  of  wealth,  respected  and 
honored  by  all  who  knew  him.  That  mother  was 
once  an  ornament  to  the  circle  in  which  she  moved. 
That  daughter  might  have  graced  the  highest 
walks  of  society.  Those  starving  children  might, 
under  different  circumstances,  have  grown  up  to 
usefulness  and  distinct'on.  When  I  beheld  this 
sad  picture,  and  thought  of  these  things,  I  could 
not  repress  the  exclamation,  '  Such  is  Life  ! ' 

I  have  seen  a  young  man,  whose  soul  panted 
for  the  world's  distinction.  He  was  poor  in  purse, 
but  rich  in  the  inexhaustible  mine  of  genius. 
Impelled  by  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  and 
lured  by  the  glittering  phantom  of  Fame,  he  left 
the  home  of  his  '  childhood's  mirth ' — an  affection- 
ate and  widowed  mother — and  sought  a  location 
in  a  rich  and  growing  city  of  the  'sunny  South.' 
There  he  lived  a  cloistered  student;  and  for  years 
had  scarcely  a  companion  but  the  genii  of  depart- 
ed authors,  in  whose  presence  alone  he  seemed  to 
have  an  existence.  Day  and  night  did  he  pore 
over  the  ample  pages  before  him.  Deeply,  pas- 
sionately, he  drank  of  the  Pierian  spring  of 
Knowledge.  No  silbjcct,  which  had  engaged  the 
intellect  of  the  sages  of  the  past,  escaped  his  ea- 
ger, restless,  searching  mind  ;  but  from  each  and 
all  derived  new  treasures  to  add  to  the  already  ac- 
cumulated store  of  learning.  There  was  no  sci- 
ence, no  philosophy,  nothing,  which  could  assist 
him  in  the  mastery  of  the  profession  of  his  adop- 
tion, or  that  could  be  compassed  by  the  human 
intellect,  but  received  his  ardent  and  indefatigable 
attention.    Nor  was  his  mind  alone  enriched  by 
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the  toil  of  study :  he  had  a  heart  that  was  filled 
with  the  noblest  impulses  of  our  nature.  His 
sentiments  of  virtue  and  honor,  inculcated  by  the 
early  teachings  of  an  intelligent  and  pious  mother, 
were  strengthened  and  confirmed  by  the  study,  in 
his  maturcr  years,  of  the  christians  and  philoso- 
phers who  have  been  distinguished  as  the  orna- 
ments and  benefactors  of  our  race,  and  whose 
lives  furnish  the  truest  illustrations  of  all  that  is 
great  and  good  in  humanity.  Still  was  he  the 
same  cloistered  student.  His  name  was  never 
heard  in  the  saloons  of  society,  or  if  heard  at  all, 
from  the  lips  of  those  who  but  spoke  sneeringly 
at  his  strange  and  eccentric  habits  of  life.  Yet, 
still  did  the  phantom  of  Fame  lure  him  on,  and 
still  did  he  delve  deeper  and  deeper  in  the  mine  of 
Knowledge.  The  guerdon  which  he  had  so  long 
sought,  for  which  he  had  so  incessantly  labored, 
was  within  his  grasp ;  but  he  knew  it  not.  Had 
he  broken  the  spell  which  bound  his  spirit  to  his 
solitary  closet,  and  thrown  himself  out  amongst 
i'lose  who,  as  eagerly  but  less  meritoriously, 
nought  the  same  goal,  far  would  he  have  ovitstrip- 

d  them  all.  Had  he  possessed  less  of  that 
unappreciated  virtue — modesty,  which  has  veiled 
from  the  world  so  many  intellectual  '  gems  of 
purest  ray  serene,'  'twould  have  been  far  better 
for  him.  On  this  account,  alas !  he  unconsciously 
too  long  delayed  to  launch  forth  his  bark  upon  that 
tide  which  would  have  led  on  to  fortune,  and  to 
the  realization  of  his  cherished  dreams  of  glory. 
At  length  he  became  despondent.  His  physical 
system,  upon  whose  energies  there  had  been  so 
constant  a  requisition  for  years  past,  gave  way. 
Disease  seized  his  vitals.  The  crisis  approached. 
His  few  friends — for  fcio  were  they  indeed — 
gathered  in  sorrow  and  sadness  around  him. 

"Oh!"  said  he  to  me,  "I  care  not  to  die. 
Death  has  no  terrors  for  me ;  but  to  die  in  obscu- 
rity— to  die  unknown — Oh,  God!  " — 

He  could  say  no  more  ;  but  it  was  evident  that 
the  sentiment,  which  had  controlled  his  action 
through  life,  was  present  with  him  in  death.  His 
eye,  which  had  wandered  vacantly  from  point  to 
point,  assumed  afixed  gaze.  An  expression  of  hap- 
piness— 'twas  scarcely  a  smile — passed  over  his 
pallid  and  sunken  features,  as  though  his  spirit 
was  revisiting  the  scenes  of  his  boyhood  in  a  dis- 
tant land. 

"  Mother — "  he  faintly  articulated  ;  and  with 
that  faint  articulation  the  breath  of  life  passed 
from  the  inanimate  body  forever.  As,  in  the  sol- 
emn stillness  of  that  chamber  of  death,  I  gazed 
upon  the  lifeless  form,  which  had  so  lately  been 
animated  by  so  pure  a  heart  and  so  transcendant 
a  genius,  the  thought  forcibly  occurred  to  my  mind 
'  SncH  IS  Life.' 

I  have  seen  a  gentle  maiden.  In  Fancy's  eye 
I  see  her  now.  Scarce  fifteen  springs  had  bloom- 
ed since  her  sweet  spirit  was  transferred  from 
heaven  to  earth.  Her  form,  though  fragile.  Was 
fair,  surpassingl)'  fair.  Her  face  was  of  marble 
whiteness,  relieved  somewhat  by  a  slight,  a  very 
sHght  suffusion  of  red,  which,  to  a  superficial 
observer,  wore  the  appearance  of  health.     Her 


jetty  ringlets  fell  in  artless  grace  upon  her  shoul- 
ders ;  and  her  dark,  lustrous  eyes,  lit  up  with  an 
unearthly  radiance,  told  of  the  soul  of  poetry 
within.  Her  soul,  indeed,  was  all  poetry ;  and 
her  voice,  though  simple  and  child-like,  had  in  it  a 
tone  of  inexpressible  sweetness,  that  sent  a  thrill 
you  knew  not  why,  of  soft  rapture  to  the  soul's 
inmost  recess.  She  was  all  too  bright,  and  fair, 
and  innocent  for  earth.  Illy  was  she  fitted  for  the 
rude  shocks  of  adversity  of  this  material  world. 
Her  home,  indeed,  was  not  here:  she  lived  in  a 
world  of  her  own — in  the  paradisical  regions  of 
Poesy  and  Song — with  no  companions  but  the 
bright  creations  of  her  own  fancy.  Ah  !  how 
often  has  my  heart  been  pained  by  an  indefinable 
presentiment,  as  I  have  gazed  upon  that  fair  and 
delicate  flower,  and  seen  its  freshness,  in  tones  of 
soft  and  melancholy  music,  breathed  upon  the 
passing  zephyr  of  a  mellow  summer's  eve  I    *     * 

I  knew  her  well,  Her  spring  of  life  was  one 
of  fragrance  and  beauty.  A  doating  mother  she 
had ;  and  an  affectionate  elder  sister,  whose  sen- 
timents were  congenial  with  her  own,  and  whose 
pleasure  it  was  to  administer  to  her  gratification 
by  every  means  within  her  power.  And  they 
were  happy — -happy  in  the  sweet  communings  of 
a  deep,  holy,  reciprocal  affection.  But  the  Des- 
troyer came.  That  kind  and  doating  mother  was 
suddenly  taken  from  her.  Then  followed  her 
gentle  sister.  And  she  was  alone ! — alone  in  a 
world  of  adversity  and  affliction !  No,  she  was 
not  alone ;  for  her  pure  spirit  still  lived  in  the 
sanctified  spirits  of  the  departed.  It  is  true,  at 
times  she  was  sad,  when  she  thought  of  the  bonds 
which  still  fettered  her  spirit  to  this  sin-chilled 
world.  At  such  a  time  I  saw  her  last.  She  was 
gazing  from  her  cottage  window,  which  was 
wreathed  by  festoons  of  fading  woodbine,  upon 
the  picturesque  scenery  that  lay  before  her,  alrea- 
dy robed  in  the  sombre  habiliments  of  autumn, 
while  her  full  soul  poured  forth  its  sadness  to  the 
accompaniment  of  the  guitar,  in  a  song,  the  touch- 
ing sentiments  of  which  were  sweetly  blended  with 
her  plaintive  melody : 

"  They  are  £one — they  are  gonp — 
Tlie  loved  ones  of  my  heart." 

But  one  short  year  has  elapsed  since  then ;  3'et 
that  fair,  gentle  child  of  Fancy  and  Song  rests 
beneath  the  clods  of  the  valley — her  bright  spirit 
re-united  with  the  spirits  of  those  after  whom,  in 
life,  she  so  fondly  yearned.  When,  a  few  months 
ago,  I  revisited  the  sad  and  silent  house  of  de- 
parted loveliness — when  I  saw  the  neglected  guitar, 
with  its  still  unstrung  cords,  upon  whose  soft  notes 
Laura  had  so  often  breathed  forth  the  melancholy 
music  of  her  soul ;  but,  more  especially,  when  I 
visited  the  family  grave-yard,  and  saw  the  sods  of 
grass  just  springing  forth,  with  which  her  grave 
had  been  covered  by  some  affectionate  hand — the 
young  willow  that  wept  over  head,  and  the  bud- 
ding rose-bush  at  her  feet — awakening,  as  these 
scenes  did,  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  fairy  bright- 
ness of  form  and  the  unearthly  radiance  of  soul 
of  her  who  had  thus  early  passed  away — I  wept 
as  I  thought  '  Such  is  Life.' 
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I  have  seen  a  younij  artist,  strusgling  against 
the  waves  of  an  adverse  fortune.  Poverty  and 
an  honest  name  was  the  only  heritage  left  him  by 
his  father,  who  died  while  he  was  yet  an  infant. 
From  a  few  trifling  incidents,  he  was  led  to  an 
ardent  admiration  of  the  noble  art  of  painting, 
and  to  an  irresistible  desire  to  imitate  the  renowned 
masters,  whose  fame  is  bounded  but  by  the  limits 
of  civilization.  But  how  was  he  to  accomplish 
the  object  of  his  yearning  ambition  1  He  had  no 
influential  friends  to  sustain  him  in  his  efforts  ; — 
no  means  of  his  own  to  provide  the  necessary 
facilities  for  his  advancement.  Still,  thrown  out, 
though  he  was,  upon  the  charities  of  an  unfeeling 
and  self-aggrandizing  world,  he  resolved  by  an 
upright  and  honorable  deportment,  and  by  a 
steady  course  of  persevering  effort,  to  v:in  his 
way  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  public, 
and  to  ultimate  fame.  His  resolution  deserved 
the  highest  commendation,  and  his  rigid  adherence 
to  it  merited  the  fullest  success.  He  might,  at 
this  point,  however,  have  reflected  with  advantage 
upon  the  histories  of  some  of  the  most  renowned 
Artists  of  whom  America  can  boast;  and  from 
that  reflection  learned  a  lesson  of  patience.  The 
immortal  West  long  toiled  in  obscurity,  and  had 
finally,  for  the  want  of  patronage,  to  leave  his 
native  land,  to  which  he  never  returned.  Chester 
Hardinge  was  for  awhile  driven  by  hard  necessity 
from  his  pallet  and  easel,  to  the  avocation 
of  chair-making.  Powers,  the  great  American 
Sculptor,  and  Kellogg,  also,  the  productions  of 
whose  pencil  have  already  won  for  him,  in  Europe, 
a  name  amongst  the  first  of  living  artists,  were 
literally  starved  out  of  the  commercial  metropolis 
of  Ohio,  which,  had  they  been  properly  patron- 
ized, they  would  have  honored  by  their  citizenship 
and  enriched  by  their  works.  From  such  facts  as 
these  he  might  have  learned  to  bide  his  time.  But 
from  an  impatient,  ever-restless  ambition,  which 
may  be  said  to  characterize  his  genius,  he  expected 
success  and  reputation  at  once.  Genius,  indeed, 
he  had — such  a  genius,  as  with  due  encourage- 
ment,  might  have  developed  itself  in  productions 
that  would  have  done  honor  to  his  country,  and 
rendered  his  own  name  immortal.  But  his  efforts 
were  not  appreciated.  Those  who  had  in  apparent 
sincerity  proffered  him  their  friendship  and  support 
deserted  him.  He  became  gloomy,  irascible  and 
misanthropic.  His  moral  principles  were  under- 
mined by  the  darkening  caves  of  disajjpointmcnt. 
Those  cares  he  sought  to  drown  in  the  oblivious 
cup  of  alcohol.  *  *  *  That  young  artist  is 
now  a  perfect  wreck  of  humanity — abandoned  and 
wretched — living  (if  he  could  be  said  to  live)  upon 
a  world  that  sympathizes  as  little  with  the  sot  as 
with  the  man  of  genius — a  burthen  to  himself,  and 
a  nuisance  to  society.  When  I  look  upon  that  be- 
sotted face,  and  staggering  form,  once  the  abode  of 
a  heart  as  full  of  generous  impulses  as  ever  belong- 
ed to  the  bosom  of  man,  and  of  a  genius,  which, 
if  properly  directed  and  sustained,  might  have 
placed  him  on  the  platform  of  immortality,  with  a 
Raphael,  a  Reynolds,  and  a  West,  the  melan- 
choUy  reflection  rises  in  my  mind  "Such  is  life." 


I  have  seen  a  Statesman,  whose  fame  filled  the 
world. —  He  began  hfe  poor,  friendless,  and 
obscure.  But  he  possessed  a  sanguine  tempera- 
ment, pre-eminent  genius,  and  a  daring  ambition. 
That  ambition,  in  early  life,  was  anned  at  the 
highest  point  of  civic  honors  attainable  by  human; 
and  from  that  time  every  energy  of  his  mind 
was  exerted  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  single 
purpose.  But  his  ambition  was  not  of  that 
character  which  leads  to  the  employment  of 
dishonorable  means  to  gain  its  ends.  Sooner 
would  he  have  suffered  martyrdom  than  for  any 
self-aggrandizing  purposes  have  done  a  base  act, 
or  have  shown  a  want  of  fidelity  to  the  true  inter- 
ests of  his  country.  He  was  ambitious,  but  his 
was  an  ambition  that  sought  the  highest  post  of 
distinction  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  greatest 
amount  of  good.  In  al!  he  did  he  was  bold, 
intrepid,  and  at  times,  perhaps,  dictatorial.  In 
reference  to  new  and  great  questions  of  na- 
tional policy,  he  took  his  position  at  once ;  and 
having  taken  it,  no  combinations  or  intrigues 
could  vary  his  course.  He  was  ever  foremost, 
with  his  powerful  eloquence  and  comprehensive 
statesmanship,  in  the  advocacy  of  those  principles 
and  measures  which,  however  incorrectly,  he 
honestly  believed  best  calculated  to  perpetuate  the 
peace,  harmony,  prosperity,  and  power  of  his 
country.  His  unyielding  virtues,  inflexible  firm- 
ness, and  independent  bearing,  both  in  public  and 
private,  made  him  enemies.  Those  enemies  were 
many,  powerful  and  unscrupulous ;  and  never 
lost  an  opportunity  to  assail,  with  unparalleled 
malignity,  his  public  honor  and  his  private  virtue 
— seeking,  by  every  means  which  the  subtlest 
ingenuity  could  devise,  to  cast  foul  reproach  and 
infamy  on  his  great  name.  They  were  but  too 
successful.  Again  and  again  was  he  baffled ; 
but  still  undaunted,  he  pressed  forward  toward 
the  mark,  to  which,  as  steadily  as  the  needle 
to  the  pole,  his  daring  ambition  still  pointed 
him.  At  length  the  day  approached,  when  he 
hoped,  by  a  mighty  effort,  to  triumph  over  all 
obstacles,  and  grasp  the  long-sought  prize.  The 
struggle  came.  It  was  the  struggle  of  giants. — 
His  enemies  conquered.  *  *  *  That  eloquent 
tongue  is  mute — that  weighty  heart  has  ceased  to 
pulsate — that  transcendant  genius  no  longer 
shines  "a  bright  particular  star  "in  the  intellectual 
galaxy  of  the  living :  but  his  fame  will  live  as 
loner  as  eloquence  is  admired,  statesmanship 
revered,  or  freedom  has  a  votary.  When  I  cast 
my  eye  over  the  page  of  history,  and  think  of  the 
character,  aims  and  efforts  of  him,  who,  while 
living,  was  the  most  eloquent  of  contemporary 
statesmen,  and  who,  of  all  others,  most  thoroughly 
identified  his  name  with  whatever  in  the  public 
annals  of  his  time  had  made  his  country  glorious, 
prosperous  and  happy — of  his  great  virtues,  his 
daring  ambition,  which  through  life  never  varied 
from  the  single  object  of  its  attraction,  and  of  his 
last  overwhelming  defeat,  the  solemn  reflection 
presents  itself  to  my  mind,  "  Such  is  life." 

"Such  is  life!"    What  volumes  of  meaning 
are  expressed  in  those  three  little  words! — The 
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numberless  vicissitudes  of  human  existence — the   ' 
decay  of  all  things  that  once  were  bright,   and 
beautiful  and  dear — 

"  The  smiles,  the  tears  of  boyhood's  years — 

The  words  of  love  then  spoken — 
The  eyes  that  shone  now  dim  and  gone — 

The  cheerful  hearts  now  broken  "— 


afTections,  once  cherished,  that 
forever — fortunes,  once  prosperous 
— dreams  of  bliss  never  realized- 
phantom  that  lured  but  to  deceive 
good,  the  brave,  whose  names  and 
in  the  chaos  of  oblivion — these,  all 
upon  our  minds  the  solemn  lesson, 

LIFE." 


have  withered 
,  that  have  fled 
-fame's  bright 
— the  wise,  the 
deeds  are  lost 
these,  impress 
that  "Such  13 

H.    A.    K. 


TWILIGHT. 

BY  MRS.   AMELIA   B.   WELBT. 

It  is  the  cool  sweet  hour  again 

That  nightly  gives  the  star-beams  birth, 

And  bending  mid  her  bridal-train 
The  young  Moon  seems  to  wed  the  Earth. 

It  is  the  hour  when  hill  and  vale 

Lie  hushed  with  all  their  fruits  and  flowers, 
And  through  the  gloom  the  starlight  pa!e 

Comes  rippling  down  in  silvery  showers. 

It  is  the  time  when  light  clouds  fling 

Their  mantles  o'er  Night's  gliUering  crown- 
When,  scattered  from  her  star-gemmed  wing, 
The  night-dews  drop  like  jewels  down. 

It  is  the  hour  when  cares  depart — 
The  deep,  the  dim,  delicious  hour 

When  all  the  love-buds  of  the  heart 
To  full  and  free  perfection  flower. 

The  heart,  amid  day's  blooming  bowers, 
To  hide  its  love  may  coldness  feign  ; 

Yet,  'neath  these  soul-subduing  hours, 
It  lapses  back  to  love  again. 

It  is  the  hour  when  from  the  heart 

The  world's  dull  visions  softly  fade- 
When  wh'spering  spirits  seem  to  start 
From  every  hill,  and  dell  and  glade. 

It  is  the  time  when  sweetly  fraught 
With  pensive  love,  through  viewless  air, 

The  soul  floats  up  o'er  wings  of  thought, 
And  seems  to  meet  its  Maker  there : 

The  time  when  angels  seem  to  throng 
About  our  paths,— when  in  the  breast 

Are  those  sweet  thoughts  that  make  it  long 
To  flee  away  and  be  at  rest. 

The  coldest  bosom,  vain  and  light, 

Cannot  but  feel  a  throb  divine 
Thrill  through  its  dreamy  depths  to-night— 

Then  what  must  be  the  throbs  of  mine  I 


THE  ANGEL  VISITANT. 

BV   MRS.    R.    S.    NICHOLS. 
I. 

Thou  white  and  shining  mystery. 
Coming  at  the  death  of  Day, 

Bending  thy  full  eyes  on  me, 
With  a  look  that  seems  to  say — 

Grieve  not  that  the  pure  from  Earth 
Have  passed  away  I 

II. 

Angel  of  the  twilight  hour. 
With  the  forehead  high  and  bright. 

And  the  wings,  celestial  power  I 
Woven  fine,  with  threads  of  light. 

Now  they,  like  a  garment's  folds, 

Enshroud  thee  quite  I 

III. 

I  have  sat  and  watched  for  thee 
Till  the  sunlight  died  away, 

Crimsoning  the  distant  sea, 
As  it  like  a  mirror  laj', 

Yielding  back  the  last  faint  look 
Of  dying  Day  I 

IV. 

Through  the  purple  air  around 
Thy  refining  presence  gleams ; 

Like  the  ringing,  golden  sound 
Of  sweet  music  in  our  dreams. 

The  low  rushing  of  thy  wings 
Forever  seems ! 


Gently  loolc  thy  piercing  eyes 
In  these  weeping  ones  of  mine,* 

Streams  of  light  from  upper  skies 
Glisten  in  those  wells  divine. 

As  I  clearly  hear  thee  say 

Cease,  cease  to  pine  I 

VI. 

Purified  from  earthly  taint, — 
Pilgrim  from  the  spirit-realm. 

Bee,  my  soul,  how  weak  and  faint ; 
Tides  of  grief  now  overwhelm  ; — 

Tossing  on  the  waves,  no  hand 

To  guide  the  helm ! 

VII. 

Thou  wliite  and  winged  mystery, 
I  have  looked  on  thee  so  long, 

That  my  spirit  longs  to  be 
Of  the  bright  and  countless  throng, 

Filling  all  the  stars  of  God 

With  deathless  song  I 

VIII. 
Closer,  closer,  draw  thee  near — 

Come  and  lean  upon  my  breast ; 
Let  me  now  those  accents  hear. 
Blessing,  as  I  once  was  blest! 
Vanished— vanished  !— broken  heart. 
Thou  hast  no  rest ! 


INDIAN    HISTO  R  Y. 
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INDIAN  HISTORY: 

THEIR    RELATIONS    TO    US    AT   THE  TIME 
OF    THE   AMERICAN     REVOLUTION. 

BY     C.     WHITTLESEY. 


The  British  authorities  in  Canada  had,  during 
the  progress  of  the  American  Revolution,  solemnly 
granted  the  western  domain  to  the  Indians  residing 
upon  it. 

In  July,  1744,  the  Six  Nations  made  a  deed  of 
all  the  lands  that  were  then,  or  should  afterwards 
be,  within  the  chartered  limits  of  Virginia,  to 
the  king  of  England.  * 

Notwithstanding  the  numerous  charters  which 
the  crown  of  England  had  granted  to  her  citizens, 
companies  and  colonies,  overlapping  each  other, 
and  in  some  instances  covering  the  soil  with 
many  thicknesses  of  paper  title,  the  ministry,  at 
the  peace  of  1763,  undertook  to  confine  all  pen- 
sioners' grants  to  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  or  to 
the  Alleghany  ridge. 

There  was  much  apparent  force  in  this  position. 
Neither  the  king  of  England  nor  the  ministers  of 
the  people  regarded  the  vast  region  behind  the 
mountains  as  of  much  consequence  to  the  nation 
or  her  colonies.  The  home  government  did  not 
anticipate  what  Gest  and  Washington  plainly 
perceived,  that  such  a  soil  would  be  occupied,  un- 
less prevented  by  force.  England  was  ready  to 
give  it  in  exchange  for  other  lands  on  the  north ; 
but  the  French,  confident  of  success  in  the  field, 
refused  to  accept  the  mountain  boundary,  which 
was  to  branch  off  in  Pennsylvania,  pass  through 
French  Creek,  and  include  the  eastern  shore  of 
Lake  Erie,  t  The  ruling  authority  of  Great 
Britain,  in  the  early  part  of  the  old  French  war, 
appears  to  have  viewed  the  indefinite  regions  of  the 
Mississippi,  as  destined  to  remain  a  savage  wild 
to  the  end  of  time.  It  was  therefore  of  little  con- 
sequence, whether  it  was  held  by  the  French, 
Spaniards,  or  any  other  nation,  provided  such  na- 
tion should  be  at  peace  with  England.  The 
French  still  held  Lake  Champlain,  and  its  vicin- 
age. The  English  regarded  the  possession  of  its 
shores,  and  the  southern  border  of  Lake  Ontario, 
as  a  matter  of  importance ;  with  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  Alleghenies,  and  the  plain  between  them 
and  the  sea,  and  with  the  Atlantic  waters  of  New 
England  and  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  regions  of 
Northern  New  York  and  Vermont,  they  would 
have  been  content. 

They  had  not,  like  the  French,  seen  the  latent 
resources  of  what  is  now  styled  the  West.  To 
them,  its  value  consisted  merely  in  the  number  of 
Bkins  it  would  furnish  her  traders.  The  thought 
of  introducing  civilization  into  the  dark  recesses 


♦Bancroft's  Ab.  vol.  2,  p.  305, 

t  American  Annual  Register,  1825-6,  and  Laws  of  Eng- 
land, vol.  6,  page  394;  Douglass'  Summary,  Appendi.x 
page  42. 


of  the  Wabash  and  the  Illinois,  had  not  possess- 
ed an  English  brain  ;  or  if  it  had,  no  such  project 
was  entertained  at  the  English  Court.  Franco 
had  a  religious  order,  whose  zeal  spread  through- 
out her  government.  England  had  her  schemes 
of  discovery  and  conquest;  but  they  were  based, 
not  upon  an  extension  of  religion  or  intelligence, 
but  the  advantages  of  Commerce.  Her  citizens, 
imbibing  the  same  sentiments  as  her  statesmen 
promulgated,  found  no  sufficient  inducements  to 
occupy  or  even  to  explore  the  western  forests. 
They  were  consequently  ignorant  of  the  face  of 
the  country,  the  number  and  character  of  the 
aborigines,  the  broad  and  wonderful  rivers  which 
flowed  past  their  wigwams,  or  the  soil,  unsurpass- 
ed in  fertility,  which  exceeded  in  quantity  all  that 
portion  of  the  Continent,  occupied  by  the  English 
Emigrants.  But  with  Frenchmen  it  was  differ- 
ent; and  in  1750,  every  important  stream,  whose 
sources  lay  in  the  nooks  of  the  Alleghenies,  or 
whose  waters  mingled  in  the  northern  lakes,  had 
floated  the  trading  barque,  cross,  and  colors  of 
France.  She  was  therefore  well  acquainted  with 
its  unspeakable  resources,  and  could  not  think  of 
abandoning  it  without  a  struggle.  The  two  na- 
tions continued  to  fight,  and  fortune  decided  that 
France  should  yield  to  her  rival,  the  lakes  and  th» 
left  bank  of  the  Mississippi. 

Still  the  ministers  of  Great  Britain  do  not  ap« 
pear  to  have  given  credit  to  the  descriptions  of  Jou- 
tel,  La  Salle,  Hennepin,  and  Charlevoix,  respect- 
ing the  amazing  fertility  of  Canada  and  Louisiana. 
They  very  logically  drew  the  conclusion,  that  it 
of  right  belonged  to  the  crow  n  in  some  sense, 
separate  from  her  chartered  colonies.  Their 
course  of  reasoning  was  thus — when  our  kings 
professed  to  give  away  the  lands  between  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  Oceans,  the  western  boundary 
was  remote,  unknown,  and  indefinite  ;  and  for 
this  reason  alone,  an  alteration  might  be  permitted, 
upon  later  information,  changing  the  nature  of  the 
grant. 

Although  we  supposed  the  British  dominions 
extending  across  the  continent  in  1609,  and  have 
always  clciimed  that  such  is  the  case,  yet  long  be- 
fore we  acquired  actual  possession  beyond  the 
mountains,  our  neighbors  and  competitors  had 
stamped  the  name  of  Louis  XIV  on  the  trees  of 
a  thousand  rivers.  Had  you,  as  citizens  of  the 
new  world,  been  as  zealous  christians,  or  as  keen 
discerners,  the  banner  of  St.  George  would  have 
stood  in  the  place  of  the  Lily  and  the  Cross.  We 
must  admit,  therefore,  that  although  we  possessed 
the  waters  of  the  Hudson,  Delaware  and  Potomac, 
we  did  not  know  whether  the  South  Sea  washed 
the  western  base  of  the  mountains  from  which 
they  sprang,  or  of  other  and  more  distant  ranges, 
until  those  Catholic  missionaries  told  us  it  did  not. 
If  the  occupation  of  the  Connecticut  and  Susque- 
hanna at  the  mouth,  gave  us  the  territory  over 
which  they  spread  their  hundred  branches,  even 
to  the  rising  springs  which  the  earth  spouts  forth, 
then  Champlain,  Marquette  and  La  Salle,  by 
planting  posts  and  settlements  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence, and  the  great  river  of  the  West,  invested 
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the  French  crown  with  an  equally  good  title  to 
the  regions  drained  through  their  channels. 

That  being  acknowledged,  your  grants  were,  in 
part,  the  property  of  another  nation  at  the  time, 
and  not  in  our  power  to  yield.  And  more,  the 
company  whose  claim  is  clearest,  embracino-  the 
plantations  of  Virginia,  has  been  deprived  of  her 
charter,  and  the  unappropiated  lands  reverted  in 
16-24  to  the  crown.  Our  own  title  and  that  of  the 
French  are  now  united,  and  the  country  is  at  the 
disposal  of  King  George  III. 

Such  were  the  premises  upon  which  Enc^land 
assu-med  the  disposal  of  the  western  lands,\fter 
the  treaty  of  1763.  This  was  made  manifest  by  a 
formal  proclamation  soon  after.  *  In  this  docu- 
ment, the  British  government  declares  its  intention 
to  resume  the  whole  West,  for  the  use  and  per- 
manent occupation  of  the  aborigines  then  in  pos- 
session. All  other  persons  are  forbidden  to  remain 
or  settle  within  this  region ;  and  thus  the  most 
civilized  nation  of  the  earth  decreed  the  continu- 
ance of  barbarism  over  the  best  portion  of  North 
America. 

This  determination  could  not  have  arisen  from 
a  sense  of  obligation  to  the  Indians,  for  the  Hu- 
rons,  Miamis  and  Shawnees  then  occupying  the 
Ohio  and  Lake  Erie,  had  been  leagued  with  the 
French  against  them.  It  was  possibly  a  measure 
of  expediency  and  humanity,  adopted  for  two  rea- 
sons— the  establishment  of  peace,  and  the  removal 
of  the  Six  Nations  from  New  York.  Secure  in 
the  interposition  of  a  range  of  mountains,  they 
doubtless  considered  the  abandonment  of  the  re- 
gion beyond,  an  easy  purchase  of  the  future  tran- 
quillity of  the  Atlantic  settlements.  Here  the 
aborigines  might  roam  in  quiet  possession  of  their 
hunting  grounds,  in  a  wild  where  no  white  man 
would  desire  to  enter  and  abide. 

The  desires  of  the  home  government  were  for 
a  time  gratified  by  the  colonists.  But  soon  after, 
Daniel  Boone,  John  Finley,  John  Stewart,  Joseph 
Holden,  James  Mooney  and  William  Cool  passed 
the  Cumberland  Gap,  and  reached  the  Kentucky 
river.  Thus  in  the  summer  of  1769,  these  roving 
woodsmen  found  the  country  east  of  the  mount" 
ains  too  straightened  for  them,  and  came  to 
occupy  that  far  off  vdlderness  which,  six  years 
before,  the  British  statesmen  imagined  would 
never  be  disturbed  by  the  axe.  The  assignees  of 
Wilham  Penn  had  also  settled  themselves'around 
Fort  Pitt,  with  a  Gothic  determination  to  remain. 
Not  only  the  Pennsylvanians,  but  the  Maryland- 
ers  and  Virginians,  who  accompanied  Braddock 
and  Forbes  in  the  expeditions  against  Fort  Du 
Cluesne,  had  seen  the  flow  of  the  rivers  and  the 
luxuriance  of  the  lowlands  beyond  the  mountains. 
Those  of  them  who  survived  to  meet  their  neigh- 
bors in  the  East,  did  not  fail  to  dwell  with  elo- 
quence upon  the  richness  of  that  distant  wild, 
■when  gathered  about  the  firesides  of  their  distant 
homes. 

The  Virginians  began  to  creep  cautiously  over 
the  Blue  Jlidge,  carrying  the  surveyor's  chain  and 

♦  American  Register,  1825-6;  Appendi.-t  page  44. 


the  rifle.  They  found  on  the  Kanawha  and  Ohio 
some  rich  bottoms,  the  counterpart  of  the  James 
river  tobacco  fields.  The  Indians  regarded  this 
as  an  invasion.  The  men  bore  the  deadliest  weap- 
ons in  their  hands ;  and  more,  they  busied  them- 
selves in  marking  the  trees  with  axes,  and 
measuring  over  the  country  with  a  mysterious 
instrument.  This  looked  like  war  and  possession. 
The  western  Indians,  if  they  knew  of  the  deed  of 
the  Iroquois  in  17-44,  knew  also  that  they  did  not 
own  the  land  they  pretended  to  convey.  No 
white  sachem  had  obtained  permission  to  send  his 
young  men  into  their  hunting  grounds,  to  lay  them 
out  in  parcels,  drive  stakes,  write  down  memoran- 
da on  paper,  and  to  erect  a  stockade  or  place  of 
defence. 

His  untutored  mind,  by  degrees,  conceived  the 
plan  of  the  Virginians,  but  his  tribes  were  scatter- 
ed all  along  the  Ohio,  the  Scioto,  Wabash,  and 
Miami,  and  could  not,  at  once  make  an  oflScial  re- 
monstrance to  their  father  the  king  of  England. 
His  dark  eye  kindled  with  anger,  as  he  vratched 
the  advance  of  the  white  man.  The  frontier  man, 
in  his  hunting  shirt  and  moccasins,  had  planted 
himself  there,  with  a  determination  to  make  the 
occupation  a  matter  of  life  and  death.  He  neither 
feared  or  regarded  the  blanketed  vaffabond  whom 
he  encountered  from  time  to  time.  They  were 
bold  men  who  were  ready  to  assert  possession  by 
mortal  combat.  Gluarrels  and  murders  were  in- 
evitable. The  red  man  knew  all  white  men,  as 
one  band,  conspired  against  his  country.  When 
Michael  Cresap  at  Redstone,  and  Daniel  Great- 
house  at  Wheehng,  had  secured  themselves  in 
Forts,  he  would  pass  slyly  by  those  advanced  sta- 
tions, and  patiently  climb  the  peaks  at  the  heads 
of  the  Kanawha,  to  strike  some  unsuspecting  set- 
tler in  the  western  country.  If  a  horse  was  seen 
grazing  in  the  field,  he  was  pressed  into  the  ser- 
vice, and  being  loaded  with  plunder,  was  led  back 
to  their  towns  across  the  Ohio. 

In  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  border  difficul- 
ties, the  colonial  government  involved  itself  as 
well  as  its  citizens.  The  House  of  Burgesses 
which  sprang  into  existence  under  the  London 
Company,  had  gradually  acquired  the  substantial 
control  of  the  province.  When  the  French  war 
commenced  in  1754,  the  colonies,  Virginia  in  par- 
ticular, entered  into  the  designs  of  the  crown,  and 
freely  raised  troops  and  money  for  the  expeditions 
in  the  west. 

In  the  poverty  of  that  colony,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  offer  lands  in  payment  of  Treasury  War- 
rants, and  for  military  bounties  and  services.  No 
restrictions  were  contained  in  those  grants,  and 
the  holders  were  therefore  at  liberty  to  spread 
them  upon  the  part  of  any  Western  water,  within 
the  boundaries  claimed  by  Virginia.  These  were, 
as  we  shall  remember,  almost  without  limit  on  the 
west  and  north-west.  The  crown  could  not  con- 
sistently resist  these  entries,  even  if  they  were 
desirous  to  protect  the  Indian  in  his  wild  home. 
The  forces  raised  by  the  Virginians  had  fought  at 
her  (England's)  request  against  her  ancient  enemy, 
and  conquered  for  her  benefit.     They  wero  con- 
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sequently  suffered  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  the  toil, 
exposure  and  danger  that  had  surrounded  them 
in  these  campaigns.  Such  were  the  circumstances 
which  predisposed  the  two  races,  occupying  op- 
posite bases  of  the  Laurel  Hill,  to  mutual  robbery, 
retribution,  treachery,  torture,  and  death. 

Another  great  event  was  already  (1770)  in  visi- 
ble approach.  The  colonies  had  been  animated 
by  a  bold  spirit  of  independence  during  an  entire 
century.  They  had  by  means  of  a  representative 
assembly,  by  continual  but  almost  imperceptible 
acquisition,  assumed  such  a  control  of  their  poli- 
tical affairs,  that  the  spirit  of  republican  freedom 
may  be  said  to  have  been  firmly  established  in 
America  at  the  close  of  the  French  war. 

Just  as  the  whites  were  attempting,  in  defiance 
of  the  Proclamation  of  1763,  to  plant  themselves 
on  the  waters  of  the  Ohio,  the  spirit  of  liberty, 
not  satisfied  with  the  substance,  determined  to 
achieve  the  name  and  insignia  of  independence. 
Occasions  were  not  wanting  to  give  an  air  of  jus- 
tice to  this  determination :  indeed  all  people  are 
empowered  at  all  times  to  assert  their  freedom, 
and  either  with  or  without  cause  to  change  their 
form  of  government. 

The  agitations  of  the  struggle  for  an  avowed 
national  independence,  not  only  deprived  the  Bri- 
tish of  the  power  to  enforce  their  projects  in  re- 
gard to  the  Indians,  but  led  the  Ministers  and 
Generals  of  England  to  encourage  the  ferocity  of 
the  red  man  against  his  white  Itrother.  What 
more  was  necessary  to  stimulate  both  parties  to 
deeds  of  cruelty,  injustice  and  revenge'?  Can  the 
imagination  invent  a  case  where  the  untamed  pas- 
sions of  men  might  be  more  inflamed  1 

This  limited  review  of  Indian  affairs,  is  given  in 
order  to  elucidate  the  moral  relations  of  that  people 
to  the  whites,  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution. 


GEN.  GEORGE  ROGERS  CLARK. 

While  the  Congress  of  the  Revolution  was 
devising  schemes  for  the  conquest  and  acquisi- 
tion of  Canada — schemes  which  miscarried  alike 
in  '75  and  '78 — -the  genius  and  sagacity  of  one 
man  planned  and  executed  the  subjugation  of 
Illinois,  embracing  that  fertile  region  north-west 
of  the  Ohio,  which  has  since  furnished  territory 
for  four  members  of  the  American  Confederacy, 
with  a  fifth  one  in  perspective.  That  man  was 
George  Rogers  Clark.  And  it  is  a  significant  fact, 
one  which  should  enhance  the  fame  of  this  gallant 
warrior,  that  the  Illinois  country  is  the  only  foreign 
territory  our  Republic  ever  acquired  by  conquest 
from  Great  Britain  or  any  trans-Atlantic  power. 

It  is  not  our  purpose,  on  this  occasion,  to  speak 
of  Clark  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  a  merito- 
rious chieftain — though  it  would  be  no  difficult 
task  to  make  it  appear  that  he  would  have  been 
equally  eminent  in  any  other  walk  of  life  to 
which  he  had  turned  his  attention.  An  instance 
in  point  was  his  extensive  and  critical  knowledge 


of  natural  history,  which  excited  the  astonish- 
ment and  admiration  of  the  great  American  orni- 
thologist, Wilson.  In  an  uncommon  degree  ha 
combined  those  rare  qualities,  so  essential  to  the 
formation  of  a  consummate  military  character — 
sagacity  to  conceive  and  skill  to  execute.  His 
determined  zeal  and  his  unusual  hardihood  pecu- 
liarly fitted  him  for  overcoming  obstacles  which 
to  others  would  have  seemed  totally  insurmounta- 
ble, and  might  have  well  appalled  the  stoutest 
heart.  He  carefully  studied  the  dispositions  of 
men,  and  none  knew  better  than  he  how  to  in- 
spire his  little  band  of  fellows  with  the  same  un- 
daunted spirit  which  he  himself  possessed.  It 
was  this  knowledge  of  human  nature,  applied  in 
this  instance  to  the  "untutored  race,"  that  enabled 
him,  on  a  memorable  occasion,  to  awe  a  belli- 
gerent Indian  Council  into  measures  of  peace. 

His  conquest  of  Illinois  has   drawn  forth  the 
encomiums  of  the  great  and  the  good.     Washing- 
ton, alluding  to  it,  spoke  in  flattering  terms  of  his 
"  activity   and  address ;"    Henry,  Jefferson,   and 
Madison  never  failed  to  express  their  most   ex- 
alted sense  of  his  abilities  and  military  genius ; 
the  eccentric  but  gifted  John  Randolph  compared 
his  rapid  and  perilous  march  over  the  submerged 
bottoms  of  the  Wabash   to  Hannibal's  celebrated 
passage  of  the  Thrasimenc   marsh  ;  a  prominent 
British  magazine   of  that  day  attributed  the  suc- 
cess of  the  American  arms  in  Illinois  to  the  ''ex- 
traordinary activity  and  unwearied  spirit   of  the 
commander,"  and  added,  that  "  the  Americans  in 
the  back  settlements,  not  onlv  hearing  of  Clark's 
success,  but  immediately  feeling  their  benefit,  be- 
gan to  shake  off  their  terror,  and  even  seemed  by 
degrees  to  partake  of  his   spirit  and  enterprizc;" 
and  the   sober   and  philosophic   Franklin,  as   he 
grasped   tbe   hand   of  the   stalwart   warrior,  ex- 
claimed, "  Yoto  hare  given  an  Empire  to  the  Rc- 
ptcblic!" — a  compliment  no  less  flattering  than  just. 
The  appellation  of  the  American  Hannibal,  be- 
stowed upon  Clark  by  Randolph,  is  neither  inapt 
nor  undeserved.     True  it  is,  his  exploits  were  on 
a  far  less  extensive   scale  than  those  of  the  illus- 
trious Carthaginian  General ;  but  the  boldness  cf 
their  conception  and  the  brilliancy  of  their  exe- 
cution, are  none  the  less  remarkable,  and  none  the 
less  extort  our  admiration.      If  he  did  not,  like 
Hannibal,  swear  at  the   altar,  in  his   youth,  eter- 
nal enmity  to   his  country's  most  inveterate   foe, 
yet  it  may  be  said  of  Clark,  that  he  early  imbibed 
an  unconquerable  love  of  country,  and  evinced  it 
in  subsequcnt'life  with  a  singleness  and  devotion 
never  surpassed.     Like   Hannibal,  he  was  aban- 
doned by  a  portion  of  his  troops  at  the  very  thresh- 
hold  of  his  great  enterprize ;  like  Hannibal,  not 
thus  to  be  thwarted  in  the  accomplishment  of  his 
long   cherished    purpose,  he   pressed    rapidly  for- 
ward over  mountain,  glen,  and   river — sometimes 
encountering  craving  hunger,  at  others  pinchincr 
cold — yet,  despite  all  these,  he  planted  his  coun- 
try's standard  where  none  less  resolute  than  him- 
self would  have  deemed  it  possible ;  and  there  it 
gracefully  waved  in  triumph  to  the  breeze.     Like 
Hannibal,  he  was  deprived  of  necessary  succor  to 
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extend  his  conquests  and  humble  his  country's 
foes :  like  him,  too,  his  latter  years  were  embit- 
tered with  untoward  reverses — and,  stung  with  a 
sense  of  neglect,  he  ended  his  days  in  chagrin 
and  disappointment. 

Clark's  is  a  striking  instance,  that  Republics 
are,  to  say  the  least,  sometimes  ungrateful.  Well 
might  the  neglected  hero  of  Kaskaskia  and  Vin- 
cennes,  in  the  mournful  yet  dignified  language  of 
the  exiled  Roman,  have  exclaimed  :  "  Go,  tell 
thy  countrymen  that  thou  hast  seen  Caius  Ma- 
rius  sitting  amid  the  ruins  of  Carthage !"  It 
is  not  strange  that  Clark,  who  had  never  been 
requited  for  the  sacrifice  of  his  private  property 
to  meet  his  public  engagements,  when  mocked 
with  the  paltry  present  of  a  sword  by  his  native 
State,  whose  territorj'  he  had  enlarged,  and  whose 
renown  he  had  augmented,  should,  in  the  exas- 
peration of  the  moment,  have  broken  the  prof- 
fered honor,  and  cast  it  indignantly  away.  It  is 
due  to  Virginia  to  add,  and  to  her  credit  be  it  re- 
corded, that  in  Clark's  declining  years,  she  voted 
him  an  annuity  for  life,  and  renewed  the  present 
of  a  sword,  which  is  now  most  worthily  possessed 
by  his  gallant  nephew,  Col.  Geo.  Croghan,  the  hero 
of  Sandusky.  Though  the  Hannibal  of  the  West 
has  long  since  passed  away ;  neither  the  General 
Government,  Virginia  nor  Kentucky  has  so  much 
as  placed  a  tablet  over  his  grave,  to  tell  future 
generations  where  repose  the  ashes  of  this  great 
patriot,  warrior,  and  public  benefactor!  Would 
it  not  be  becoming  in  the  patriotic  citizens  of 
Ohio,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and 
that  other  rising  star,  Wisconsin,  to  erect  a  suita- 
ble monument  to  perpetuate  the  exalted  virtues 
and  unequalled  services  of  the  Father  of  the 
Western  Country,  to  whose  genius  and  powers 
they  are,  under  Providence,  indebted  in  an  emi- 
nent degree  for  their  present  greatness  and  smiling 
prosperity  ! 

The  hero  of  the  heroic  age  of  the  West,  de- 
serves a  biographer — one  who  would  enter  upon 
the  task  as  a  "  labor  of  love."  It  is  not  enough 
that  he  should  be  a  creditable  writer,  or  possess 
even  an  enviable  share  of  literaiy  reputation :  he 
should  be  a  student  of  Western  history,  not  of 
snatches  of  time  merely,  but  by  long,  patient,  un- 
tiring application — one  who  should  engage  in  a 
laborious  and  persevering  research, — journey 
wherever  need  be  to  gather  together  the  scattered 
fragments  of  Clark's  eventful  history,  and  one 
who,  in  addition  to  all  this,  should  be  able  to 
bring  to  the  subject  a  most  patienr spirit  of  inves- 
tigation, that  the  errors  extant,  connected  with  his 
career,  might  be  detected,  and  apparent  discre- 
pancies reconciled.  It  should  be  no  dished-up 
work  "  to  order,"  like  Flint's  Life  of  Boone,  and 
other  kindred  productions  we  wot  of:  weeks, 
months,  and  years  even,  would  be  requisite  to  do 
any  thing  like  justice  to  the  great  merits  and  dis- 
tinguished services  of  George  Rogers  Clark  :  and 
such  a  work,  when  completed,  would  exhibit 
more  of  charm  and  fascination  on  its  pages  than 
the  teeming  imaginary  creations  of  the  day 
for  "  truth  is  always  strange — stranger  than  fie 


tion."  His  compatriots  in  arms  quietly  slumber 
in  their  graves :  his  adventurous  life  could  now 
be  written  without  exciting  the  ire  of  jealousy. 
It  is,  therefore,  a  fitting  time  to  mete  out  justice  to 
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INTERNATIONAL  COPYRIGHT. 

Among  the  many  causes  of  outcry  against  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Great  Britain,  the  practice  of  pirating 
copyrights,  as  it  is  not  very  courteously  called, 
stands  not  the  least  prominent.  The  indignation 
against  our  government  upon  this  account,  espe- 
cially amongst  literary  men,  is  scarce  less  than 
that  we  suffer  because  of  the  repudiation  of  some 
of  the  States — a  far  more  exciting,  though  less 
honorable  ground  of  complaint.  We  have  had 
their  emissaries  amongst  us,  who  have  returned 
disgusted  with  our  obstinate  adherence  to  what 
they  assume  to  be  so  unjust ;  and  from  a  distance  of 
three  thousand  miles,  out  of  reach  of  our  dinners, 
parties,  balls,  and  pompous  reception  fetes,  have 
complimented  us  with  not  a  few  expressions  of 
contempt.  Universally  throughout  Great  Britain, 
an  international  copyright  law  is  demanded  as  a 
matter  of  right  at  our  hands.  Many  of  our  own 
best  authors  have  petitioned  Congress  to  this 
effect ;  a  large  class  of  our  citizens  are  willing  to 
grant  it  from  a  conviction  of  its  equity,  and  a  still 
larger  class  from  a  fear  of  incurring  the  charge  of 
illiberality  towards  literary  men.  Setting  out  with 
a  deprecation  for  myself  of  all  such  changes  until 
I  am  fully  understood,  I  propose  in  the  present 
essay  to  present  some  views  of  the  subject,  which 
have  led  me  to  think  it  by  no  means  so  clear  that 
Congress  should  interfere  to  give  English  authors 
a  monopoly  of  pubHshing  their  works  in  the  Uni- 
ted States. 

The  question  arises  upon  the  very  threshold,  is 
there  any  such  thing  by  the  law  of  nature  and 
reason  as  literary  property  1  Is  it  a  subject  matter 
capable  of  appropriation  by  an  individual,  and  a 
proper  subject  for  the  operation  of  municipal  laws  1 
If  it  be  so,  then  certainly  an  international  copy- 
right law  cannot  be  refused  by  any  nation  not 
wishing  openly  to  pursue  a  system  of  robbery. 

But  the  very  subtlety  of  this  matter — the  diffi- 
culty which  the  mind  has  in  forming  a  definite 
idea  of  this  kind  of  property,  is  prima  facie  evi- 
dence, that  it  does  not  exist  by  the  law  of  nature 
and  reason.  Natural  rights  are  all  plain  and  pal- 
pable. They  are  such  as  the  mind  conceives 
without  effort,  and  the  violation  of  them  arouses 
our  indignation  without  the  aid  of  metaphysical 
reasoning,  to  show  us  how  we  have  been  wronged. 
The  savage  when  deprived  of  the  bow  which  he 
has  constructed,  or  the  game  which  he  has  killed 
and  dressed,  immediately  feels  himself  wronged, 
and  seeks  redress,  for  to  these  he  has  a  natural 
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right,  plain  and  obvious  to  him  ;  but  the  poet  of  the 
tribe  would  never  dream  he  was  injured,  should 
another  memorize  his  rude  war-song,  and  repeat 
it  again  and  again  without  his  leave,  for  it  could 
not  enter  into  his  mind  that  he  retained  a  property 
in  ideas  he  had  once  communicated.  The  notion 
of  literary  property  is  the  growth  of  a  more  ad- 
vanced age,  when  a  monopoly  of  publication 
began  to  be  desirable;  and  however  just  such  a 
monopoly  may  be,  this  view  of  the  case  will  induce 
us  to  think  there  does  not  exist,  by  the  law  of 
nature,  any  fwpcrty  in  the  ideas  themselves. 

I  have  used  the  term  '  property  in  ideas,'  as 
being  synonymous  with  literary  property,  or  copy- 
right, because  it  gives  the  completest  notion  of  the 
sort  of  claim  set  up  by  the  advocates  of  this  right ; 
for  they  do  not  mean  the  paper,  the  ink  and  the 
binding,  when  they  speak  of  a  copyright.  These 
are  absolutely  sold  to  the  purchaser,  and  the  au- 
thor claims  no  control  over  them.  They  must 
mean  then  the  set  of  ideas  conveyed  by  the  print- 
ing, and  claim  an  exclusive  control  by  the  author 
over  these  ideas,  so  as  to  prevent  anj^  one  else  from 
using  them,  except  as  he  shall  permit.  Now  the 
thoughts  of  one  man,  when  communicated  to 
another,  become  the  thoughts  of  the  second  as 
fully  as  of  the  first,  and  he  has,  by  the  law  of  na- 
ture, as  full  a  control  over  them  as  he  had  from 
whom  they  were  received.  They  become  incor- 
porated with  his  own  mind,  arc  his  own  views, 
his  own  perceptions,  and  are  none  the  less  so 
because  he  has  been  assisted  in  arriving  at  them 
by  another.  True,  if  he  promised  as  a  condition 
of  his  receiving  these  ideas  that  he  would  not 
communicate  them  to  another,  he  is  morally  bound 
to  keep  them  to  himself  but  this  is  nothing  more 
than  an  obligation  to  abide  by  a  promise,  and  is 
not  founded  upon  any  right  of  property  in  the 
ideas.  Suppose  also  that  several  men,  by  the  same 
course  of  reasoning,  should  arrive  at  the  same  new 
truths,  or  by  any  other  mental  operations,  should 
arrive  at  the  same  set  of  ideas.  Here  would  be 
an  absolute  property  of  several  different  persons 
in  the  same  thing,  a  thing  in  itself  clearly  impos- 
sible. And  why  should  the  fact  of  printing  in  the 
form  of  a  book  alter  the  case  1  If  the  person  to 
whom  ideas  have  been  orally  communicated,  is 
not  restrained  by  the  law  of  nature  from  repeat- 
ing them,  upon  the  same  ground  he  who  receives 
ideas  by  means  of  a  printed  book,  may,  by  the 
law  of  nature,  communicate  them  again  by  multi- 
plying copies  of  the  book. 

The  argument  used  to  sustain  this  species  of 
property,  when  divested  of  all  declamation,  redu- 
ces itself  to  a  narrow  compass.  Literary  works 
are  produced  by  toil  and  labar,  and  every  man 
has  a  natural  right  to  enjoy  the  product  of  his 
labor.  This  argument  certainly  has  a  captivating 
appearance,  but  is  capable  of  a  clear  and  satisfac- 
tory answer.  It  applies  naturally  only  to  cases 
where  the  thing  produced  is  the  subject  of  prop- 
erty. The  savage  who  shapes  a  bow,  digs  out  a 
canoe,  or  kills  and  dresses  a  deer,  has  the  sole 
right,  by  the  law  of  nature,  to  the  bow,  canoe  and 
haunch  of  venison,  for  these  things  are  subjects 
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of  property.  But  with  ideas  the  case  is  different. 
They  are  of  too  subtle  and  intangible  a  nature  to 
be  possessed  by  one  to  the  exclusion  of  others. 
They  are  incapable  of  location  or  manucaption. 
Whether  or  not  the  author  ought  to  be  compen- 
sated for  his  trouble  in  producing  a  good  work,  is 
a  different  question— all  that  is  contended  for  here 
being,  that  he  retains  no  property  in  his  work. 

I  am  more  confirmed  in  my  opinion  that  no  na- 
tural property  exists  in  a  literary  work,  from  the 
fact,  that  no  such  property  is  acknowledged  by 
the  laws  of  any  civilized  countr}'.  It  is  altogether 
a  theoretical  kind  of  property,  having  no  practical 
existence  any  where.  The  laws  of  England  can- 
not acknowledge  its  validity,  for  they  only  give 
the  author  an  exclusive  privilege  of  publishincr 
for  a  certain  number  of  years,  after  which  the  pri- 
vilege shall  cease.  If  the  author  had  a  property 
in  his  work,  it  would  be  evcrlastintv.  There 
would  be  no  more  reason  for  its  ceasing  at  one 
time  than  another;  and  the  laws  of  England 
would  be  chargeable  with  the  glare  injustice  of 
striking  a  subject's  property  out  of  his  hands,  and 
distributing  it  to  the  public.  With  as  much  rea- 
son might  they  ordain,  that  the  manufocturer 
of  an  axe  may  use  it  for  three  years,  but  after 
that  time  his  poor  neighbor  ma}^  take  it  if  he  likes. 
It  is  true  that  in  the  case  of  Miller  vs.  Taylor, 
(4  Bur.  2303)  three  of  the  Judges  of  the  King's 
Bench  against  one,  were  of  opinion  that  such  a 
right  of  property  existed  at  common  law;  but  this' 
opinion  was  not  founded  so  much  upon  the  rea- 
son of  the  thing  as  upon  some  arbitrary  deci- 
sions of  the  Star-chamber,  and  several  ordinances 
of  Parliament,  made  immediately  with  a  view  to 
suppress  licentious  and  seditious  publications.  The 
argument  of  the  dissentient  Justice  Yates,  is  a 
powerful  one  in  opposition  to  the  right.  Wliether 
or  not  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  the  Justices  of 
this  court  was  right  upon  this  point,  it  was  subse- 
quently determined  by  the  House  of  Lords  that 
such  a  right  existed  no  longer,  but  was  taken 
away  by  the  statute  of  Anne.  This  beincr  the 
case,  it  is  not  with  the  best  grace  that  Mr. 
Dickens  bespatters  us  for  refusing  to  acknow- 
ledge a  right  in  his  fellow  authors  which  the  laws 
of  his  country  do  not  recognize.  The  same  re- 
marks apply  to  the  copyright  laws  of  America. 
They  merely  grant  a  monopoly,  limited  as  to  time. 

The  case  of  an  inventor  of  a  new  and  useful 
machine,  affords  another  argument  against  the 
existence  of  such  a  right  by  the  law  of  nature. 
Great  mental  ingenuity  and  labor,  with  length  of 
time,  may  have  been  employed  in  the  invention 
of  some  useful  improvement  in  the  mechanic  arts. 
If  the  argument  be  true,  that  a  man  has  in  all 
cases  the  exclusive  right  to  control  the  effects  of 
his  own  labor,  the  inventor  would  have  the  sole 
right  to  construct  and  improve  his  machine,  and 
would  suffer  an  injury,  should  another  exercise 
the  same  privilege.  Yet  the  law  of  England  has 
never  acknowledged  any  such  property :  an  ac- 
tion at  common  law  could  not  have  been  brought 
for  an  infringement  of  it,  and  the  sole  right  of  the 
inventor  to  construct  the  machine,  depends  upon 
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his  taking  out  a  patent  granting  him  a  monopoly 
for  tliat  purpose  for  fourteen  years.  This  case  is 
an  exception  in  the  statute  of  monopoUes,  21  Jac. 
I.,  before  which  time  the  King  might  grant  a  mo- 
nopoly in  any  trade  or  business whatever.  It  rests 
upon  the  same  grounds  with  monopolies  in  trade, 
and  is  not  based  upon  any  idea  of  property. 
Should  the  inventor  fail  to  apply  for  such  a  pa- 
tent, his  invention  is  common,  and  any  one  may 
construct  a  machine  of  the  sort  at  his  pleasure. 
Had  a  right  of  property  been  considered  by  the 
common  law  as  existing  in  the  invention  by  the 
law  of  nature  and  reason,  a  different  law  would 
have  prevailed.  The  courts  would  have  protected 
this  right  of  themselves,  and  there  would  have 
heen  no  more  necessity  for  taking  out  a  patent  to 
enjoy  it,  than  there  is  for  a  farmer's  taking  out  a 
patent  for  the  exclusive  privilege  of  riding  and 
working  his  own  horse. 

These  arguments  against  a  natural  cop3'right 
have  been  presented  somewhat  at  length,  because 
the  moral  obligation  of  one  government  to  grant 
an  international  copyright,  rests  wholly  upon  it. 
If  authors  have  no  natural  property  in  their  ideas, 
as  I  hope  has  been  fully  shown,  then  they  have 
no  reason  to  complain  of  injustice  in  us  in  allow- 
ing their  works  to  be  published.  Should  an  author 
receive  no  compensation  whatever  for  his  labor  in 
producing  a  work,  no  wrong  has  been  done  him; 
for  it  is  a  voluntary  act  of  his  own.  He  enters 
upon  the  work  with  a  full  knowledge  that  his 
ideas  will  become  common  property  as  soon  as 
they  are  communicated.  Society  has  promised 
him  no  compensation,  has  neither  forced  nor  re- 
quired him  to  execute  the  work ;  and  if  he  does 
not  find  sufficient  reward  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  benefits  he  has  conferred  upon  mankind,  by 
ennobling  their  intellect,  or  pleasing  the  taste, — in 
the  gratitude  and  esteem  always  accorded  to  true 
worth,  and  in  the  lasting  fame  which  he  may 
merit  with  posterity — I  say  if  he  is  not  satisfied 
with  this,  it  is  his  own  folly  that  his  labor  should 
be  lost,  and  he  has  no  right  to  cry  out  rapine  and 
piracy. 

Far  be  it  from  me,  however,  to  desire  such  a  state 
of  things.  The  author  feels  all  the  wants  of  the 
rest  of  mankind.  He  should  be  fed  and  clothed, 
and  that  in  a  manner  according  to  the  elevated 
sentiments  of  that  class  of  men.  He  should  re- 
ceive pecuniary  returns.  It  is  not  true  that  no 
men  of  real  genius  will  write  for  money.  They 
will  not  write,  at  least  a  few  of  them,  if  suffering 
and  want,  and  early  death  are  the  sacrifices  they 
make  to  their  love  of  mankind  and  their  love  of 
glory.  Many  of  the  noblest  productions  in  the 
lanofuao-e  have  been  sent  forth  with  the  immcdi- 
ate  object  of  raismg  money.  I  need  only  in- 
stance among  many  others,  the  immortal  plays  of 
Shakspeare  and  the  inimitable  romances  of  "The 
Wizard  of  the  North."  It  is  the  highest  stroke 
of  policy  then  in  a  free  nation  to  grant  pecuni- 
ary encouragements  to  literary  men.  They  are  its 
afcty  and  glory.  But  this  claim  of  the  authors 
should  be  placed  upon  its  true  grounds — upon 
principles  of  policy,  and  not  upon  so  metaphysi- 


cal a  foundation  as  that  of  a  property  in  ideas. 
It  devolves  upon  every  government  to  protect  its 
own  authors  from  want,  and  afford  them  sufficient 
encouragement  to  exert  their  highest  powers. 
The  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  has  considered 
it  a  sufficient  compensation  to  the  author  to  allow 
him  the  monopoly  of  his  work  for  twenty-eioht 
years,  and  if  he  be  living  at  the  expiration  of 
that  time,  for  the  residue  of  life.  If  the  work  is 
of  a  quality  deserving  encouragement,  the  returns 
during  this  time  will  certainly  be  sufficient  to 
compensate  the  labor  of  its  production.  If  they 
will  not,  it  can  only  be  because  it  is  worthless. 
In  the  same  manner  our  own  Congress  have 
provided  that  this  class  of  men  shall  not  labor  for 
naught.  Upon  applying,  they  may  have  the  same 
monopoly  in  the  publication  of  their  works  for 
twenty-eight  years,  renewal)le  at  the  end  of  four- 
teen years  by  the  author  himself,  his  widow  or 
children.  If  these  inducements  are  insufficient  to 
dcvelope  the  intellectual  resources  of  each  country, 
let  the  respective  legislatures  fill  upon  such  mea- 
sures as  to  them  may  seem  most  politic  to  effect 
the  object.  In  no  case  can  the  authors  themselves 
complain,  for  they  have  always  an  option  whether 
to  write  or  not.  Neither  can  they  call  upon  the 
legislature  of  the  country  to  extend  them  benefits, 
any  further  than  the  interests  and  policy  of  that 
country  may  require. 

Now  that  we  have  arrived  at  this  stage  of  the 
argument,  the  decision  is  not  difficult.  The  true 
issue  for  our  congress,  is,  would  it  be  beneficial  to 
our  own  country  to  have  an  international  copy- 
right law.  The  advantages  we  might  expect, 
would  be  the  increased  profits  our  own  authors 
would  receive  from  a  republication  of  their  works 
in  England.  Another  supposed  advantage,  is  the 
greater  profits  they  would  receive  from  the  sale  of 
their  works  at  home,  when  they  would  not  be  un- 
dersold by  English  works,  published  free  of  tax. 
But  I  hope  shortly  to  present  a  consideration, 
which  will  show  this  advantage  to  be  rather  a  du- 
bious one.  But  what  would  we  give  up  by  such 
a  law  1  We  would  immediately  dam  up  the 
countless  rivulets  of  knowledge  which  now  flow 
to  the  lowliest  cottage.  The  book  trade  in  Ameri- 
ca has  lately  undergone  an  important  revolution. 
Works  of  high  character,  and  lately  accessible  on- 
ly to  the  rich,  have  been  sent  forth  in  a  cheaper 
form,  and  can  now  be  had  almost  for  nothincr. 
Ten  dollars  will  buy  a  library.  They  are  in  a 
form  transmissible  by  mail,  and  in  a  week  the 
choicest  works  circulate  to  the  extremities  of  the 
nation.  The  pioneer  may  lay  down  his  axe  in 
the  forests  of  Iowa,  and  learn  from  Alison  the 
wars  of  Europe.  He  may  delight  his  imagination 
with  the  romances  of  Scott.  With  Froissart  for 
his  guide,  he  may  go  back  to  the  middle  ages,  and 
see  mailed  knights,  and  glittering  ladies,  and  pom- 
pous pageants,  and  tournaments,  and  single  com- 
bats, and  all  the  incidents  of  a  chivalrous  age 
around  him,  and  that  for  the  price  of  two  or  three 
days'  labor.  This  rapid  diffusion  of  light  is  the 
vital  circulation  of  our  country.  Knowledge  is 
our  heart's  blood  as  a  nation.     We  cannot  exist 
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free,  without  intelligence.  To  the  progress  of 
that,  the  enlightened  patriot  turns  his  most  anx- 
ious gaze,  and  woe  be  to  us,  when  its  rays  are 
darkened.  And  this  will  be  the  effect  in  a  great 
degree,  of  the  law  we  have  under  consideration. 
Let  us  suppose  that  the  copyright  of  Alison's  Eu- 
rope had  been  secured  in  New  York.  The  pub- 
lisher, fearing  no  competition,  would  have  gone 
leisurely  to  work.  Instead  of  a  cheap  copy,  put 
at  the  lowest  possible  price,  in  order  to  save  him- 
self, he  would  have  prepared  a  large  and  ponde- 
rous work,  sold  it  at  his  own  price,  and  thus  con- 
fined it  to  the  libraries  of  the  rich.  This  work 
sold  in  England  for  fifty  dollars  a  copy.  In 
America  it  may  now  be  bought  for  four.  Let  it 
be  remembered  that  we  are  considering  the  folicy 
of  the  law,  and  the  statement  of  such  a  fact  is  ir- 
resistible. 

The  effect  of  the  law  upon  our  own  authors  has 
been  alluded  to  above.     It  is  supposed  they  suffer 
from  the  republication  of  English  works,  for  which 
there   is   no  copyright,  and  which  consequently 
may  be  sold  cheaper.     Anomalous  as  it  may  seem, 
the  present  state  of  things  is  the  one  in  which 
they  are  most  free  from  Enghsh  competition.    The 
laws  of  the  book  trade  are  peculiar,  differing  in  a 
great  many  respects  from  those  of  any  other  trade 
whatever.     One   natural   consequence    of   these 
laws  would   be,  the  competition  between  British 
and  American  copyrights,  if  equal  privileges  were 
secured  to  each.     At  present  the  publisher  of  an 
Enorhsh  work  in  New  York  finds  numbers  of  the 
same  work  poured  forth  from  the  presses  of  the 
different  cities  of  the  Union,  his  sales  are  restrict- 
ed to  a  small  portion  of  the  whole  demand  for  the 
work,  and  his  price  is  reduced  to  the  lowest  possi- 
ble mark.     On  the  contrary,  should  he  purchase 
the  copyright  of  an  American  author,  he  has  the 
whole  matter  in  his  own  hands.     The  whole  mar- 
ket belongs  to  him  alone,  and  he  is  enabled  to 
place  his  price  at  that  maximvim  which  will  bring 
in  the  greatest  returns.    It  would  seem  that  Ameri- 
can works  should  be  seized  upon  with  avidity  by 
the  purchaser,  for  he  buys  a  monopoly  in  it ;  and 
if  this  is  not  the  case,  we  may  rest  assured  there 
exists  some  other  reison  than  that  the  publisher  is 
too  busily  engaged  upon  English  works,  which  cost 
him  nothing.    On  the  other  hand,  should  the  New 
York  publisher  be  enabled  by  a  purchase  of  the 
copyright,  to  secure  a  monopoly  of  a  foreign  work, 
as  those  works  are  more  sought  after,  and  really 
more  excellent  than  our  own,  all  his  capital  would 
naturally  be  laid  out  in  foreign  copyrights.     He 
would  have  nothing  to  spare  in  the  purchase  of 
American  books,  the  sale  of  which  would  not  pro- 
bably be  so  extensive  as  the  English  ones ;  and 
thus  our  authors  would  be  brought  into  equal  com- 
petition with  foreigners,  instead  of  enjoying  a  pro- 
tection above  them,  as  is  the  case  at  present.     Al- 
though it  may  seem  strange  that  our  authors,  who 
have  petitioned  Congress  upon  the  subject  of  an 
international  copyright  law,  should  misunderstand 
their  own  interest ;  yet  these  views  of  the  effect  of 
the  laws  upon  themselves,  appear  to  me  fair  and 
natural. 


I  will  state  in  conclusion,  that  I  am  sick  of  the 
cant  about  starving  authors.  Such  commiseration 
is  ill-placed.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  case 
in  a  former  age,  the  public  have  acquired  sufficient 
taste  and  discernment  to  patronize  where  patron- 
age is  deserving.  Under  the  present  laws  no 
author  will  starve,  unless  he  deserves  to  be  driven 
by  starvation  to  the  anvil,  the  plough,  or  the 
counting  room.  J.  R.  e. 


A  REMINISCENCE 

OF     AN     OLD     BACHELOR. 


BY   JOHN    SMITH,    ESa.  * 


"  Yet,  what  hoots  it  now  to  tell." — Byron. 

"  Ven  you  feels  vifeish,  Samivel,  especially  for  a  vidder, 
don't  han|T  yourself,  that's  wulgar,  but  go  into  a  closet 
and  take  pizen,  and  you'll  feel  glad  of  it  aftervards." 

Pickwick. 

"It  were  a  real  increase  of  human  happiness," 
observes  Carlyle,  "  could  all  young  men  from  the 
age  of  nineteen  be  covered  under  barrels,  or  ren- 
dered otherwise  invisible,  and  there  left  to  follow 
their  lawful  studies  and  callings  till  they  emerged 
sadder  and  wiser  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  ;  such 
gawks  are  they,  and  foolish  peacocks,  and  yet 
with  such  a  vulturous  hunger  for  self-indulgence ; 
so  obstinate,  obstreperous,  vainglorious;  in  all 
senses  so  froward  and  so  forward."  At  the  most 
wretched  period  of  this  most  wretched  age,  we 
left  our  Alma  Mater  for  a  dive  into  society  before 
settling  down  in  a  profession.  Without  settled 
principles  or  opinions,  with  no  correct  idea  of  the 
world,  but  with  a  firm  belief  that  a  dissipated  life 
was  a  paradise  regained,  in  which  wine  and 
women,  balls  and  buggies,  cards  and  cigars,  floated 
confusedly  in  our  fascinated  imagination,  with  no 
control  over  our  hands  and  feet,  we  were  turned 
loose  upon  the  community  at  large.  Ever  memo- 
rable times !  Bright,  yet  ruinous !  The  day,  at 
least  so  much  of  it  as  we  permitted  to  see  our  val- 
uable person  out  of  bed,  was  passed  in  loafing  in 
coffee-houses  or  nine-pin  alleys,  or  driving  fast 
trotting  horses  ;  while  the  evening  found  us  asso- 
ciated with  others  of  like  age  and  character,  at  the 
;  theatre,  or  any  other  place  of  amusement  that 
;  would  release  us  late  at  night  to  cards,  hot  punch, 
I  broiled  bones,  and  perhaps  broken  heads  or  the 
watch-house.  How  such  a  life  would  have  termi- 
nated can  only  be  imagined,  for  we  were  arrested 
in  mid  career.     Gentle  reader,  we  fell  in  love ! 

Much  has  been  said,  sung  and  written  upon 
this  matter  of  love,  and  all  to  little  purpose.  That 
it  is  a  disease,  all  admit.  A  disease  incident  to 
early  youth — incident  to  the  "barrel  age,"  and 
fatal  to  old  men.     Like  the  measles  and  whooping 


*  All  anoni/mons  articles  sent  to  us,  and  found  wor- 
thy of  publication,  will  hereafter  be  credited  to  Mr.  Smith. 
Those  not  wishing  their  articles  accredited  to  this  highly 
respectable  source,  will  be  pleased  to  send  their  owij 
names.,  .Eds. 
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cough,  it  seldom  attacks  us  more  than  once,  and 
the  older  the  victim  the  more  dangerous.  It  ruins 
the  health  of  the  body  and  affects  the  mind.  But 
the  cure — what  is  the  cure  1  And  here  all  differ. 
Some  seek  in  travel  a  remedy — others  take  to 
Byron  and  drink,  and  thereby  prolong  their  mise- 
ry. There  is  but  one  cure.  Let  the  patient  eat — 
eat  any  thing  and  every  thing — eat  with  all  his 
might — and  viands  and  disease  will  disappear 
together. 

'Twas  at  a  party  v^e  were  first  attacked.  We 
came  in  late,  with  a  goodly  quantity  of  bad  Cham- 
paigns in  our  weak  head,  just  in  the  situation  to 
be  easily  assailed  by  the  disorder,  and  we  met  it 
near  the  entrance.  Mephistopheles,  we  are  told, 
after  leaving  the  witches'  den  with  Faust  remarks, 
that  his  companion  is  in  just  the  situation  to  think 
the  first  woman  he  met  an  angel.  From  this  we 
gather  that  the  doctor  was  drunk.  We  were  tipsy 
on  that  memorable  night,  and  through  a  sort  of 
cloud  saw  our  angel,  seated  at  the  piano.  We 
took  a  lean  upon  the  mantel,  and  a  long  stare  at 
the  divinity  before  us,  for  once  forgetting  our  hands 
and  feet.  We  saw  a  multitude  of  silken  rino-lets 
falhng  over  a  marble  brow,  and  shoulders  of 
snowy  whiteness.  We  saw  eyes — full,  glorious 
eys,  that  welled  untold  and  untellable  feelings 
forth.  We  saw  a  figure  beautifully  rounded,  light 
as  a  fairy.  And  then.  Oh !  ye  gods,  those  hands, 
small,  plump,  delicately  moulded,  that  seemed  like 
gemmed  insects,  or  rather  beautiful  birds,  to  hover 
and  flutter  over  the  ivory  keys,  charming  music 
from  the  instrument  they  scarcely  seemed  to  touch. 
Such  execution  was  seldom  heard  on  a  piano — 
'twas  nothing  to  the  execution  done  on  our  heart. 

Years  have  passed  away.  We  have  seen  beau- 
tiful women,  and  flirted  with  many,  but  not  one 
that  has  rivalled  the  impression  made  that  night. 
An  artist  has  limned  her  features,  and  the  painting 
hangs  in  our  sanctum ;  but  beautiful  as  it  is,  it 
comes  not  near  that  pictured  on  our  memory. 

Oh  !  Widow  Green — Widow  Green,  you  were 
near  the  death  of  us,  you  were  indeed.  You 
snapped  nearly  asunder  the  chords  that  bound 
us  to  the  idea — 

"  The  beautiful  is  vanished  and  returns  not." 

As  dark  shadows  steal  over  the  meadow  when  the 
sun  departs,  so  gloom  has  settled  on  our  soul  since 
thy  sunny  countenance  fled  from  us  forever.  Oh ! 
Widow  Green,  Oh 

Hold !  bring  us  a  potatoe — we  feel  a  relapse. 

We  were  introduced,  and  all  evening  we  hov- 
ered round,  (whew!  think  of  a  youth  with  such 
feet  "  hovering  " — hatmt  is  the  word)  listening  to 
sweet  nothings  lisped  out  in  such  a  frank,  simple 
manner,  that  the  bolt  her  beauty  had  sent  smash- 
ing through  our  poor  heart  was  well  riveted.  We 
saw  her  hooded  and  cloaked,  and  helped  into  her 

carriage,   and  then  reeled  home  drunk with 

love  and  beauty. 

The  following  morning,  dressed  with  unusual 
care,  we  called  upon  our  charmer.  Visit  follow- 
ed fast  upon  the  heels  of  visit,  until  we,  became  a 
sort  of  fixture  at  the  widow's  mansion.    We  were 


encouraged  in  the  most  flattering  manner.  Ob- 
servant reader,  have  you  ever  studied  a  widow, 
while  inveigling  an  innocent  youth  into  her  toils  % 
If  you  have,  you've  some  idea  of  the  labor  a 
youth — a  verdant  youth — a  youth  of  the  "barrel 
age"  may  perform.  To  act  the  groom  on  horse- 
back, to  make  night  hideous  with  seranades,  to 
spend  a  small  fortune  in  bouquets  and  buggies,  to 
dance  attendance  at  the  theatre,  balls,  parties,  lec- 
tures, exhibitions,  etc. — to  do  all  this  is  to  do  but 
a  small  part  of  what  is  exacted.  We  worked  like 
a  slave  and  expended  like  a  nabob.  Week  afl;er 
week  flew  by  in  this  service.  We  became  thin 
and  pale,  and  were  subject  to  sudden  fits  of  poet- 
ry. In  looking  over  our  common-place  book,  we 
find,  among  other  things  of  the  like  ilk,  the  fol- 
lowing. It  is  given  to  the  reader,  not  for  any  sup- 
posed merit,  (heaven  save  the  mark !)  but  as  an 
instance  of  what  a  matter-of-fact,  business  man 
may  be  guilty  of  at  the  "  barrel  age,"  when  deep- 
ly in  love : 

The  stars  are  bright  in  heaven's  deep, 

Soft  runs  the  drowsy  stream. 
The  birds  are  in  thy  bower  asleep, 

And  flowers  nodding  dream  ; 
The  winds  scarce  bear  the  melody, 

And  all  to  rest  are  left. 
Save  one,  who  sleepless  sings  to  thee — 

By  thee  of  sleep  bereft. 

When  sunlight  leaves  the  fading  west, 

And  stars  are  ill  the  skies, 
I  turn  me  from  my  deep  unrest 

To  muse  upon  thine  eyes  ; 
Or  if,  perchance,  sweet  sleep  appear 

To  bid  ray  heart  rejoice, 
Thy  fairy  form  I  see,  I  hear 

The  music  of  thy  voice. 

Then  wake— though  o'er  thy  gentle  head 

In  dreams,  wild  fancies  play. 
Oh  !  wake — though  hopes  are  round  thee  shed 

That  waking  fades  away  ; 
Oh  !  wake  thee,  dearest,  wake  awhile, 

Thy  gentle  voice  we  need. 
Without  thy  voice,  without  thy  smile 

The  night  is  night  indeed. 

This  was  sung  by  a  music  man  of  rather  din- 
gy complexion  (we  had  paid  him  a  dollar,  for  we 
have  no  music  in  our  soul)  under  the  widow's 
window,  at  half-past  eleven  o'clock  P.  M.  pre- 
cisely. For  an  audience  we  had  two  men,  three 
boys  and  a  watchinan,  all  "just  dropped  by,"  and 
having  an  ear  for  sweet  sounds,  remained  to  listen, 
kindly  throwing  in  a  few  remarks,  such  as  "  wake 
'em  up,  Darby,"  "  go  it  strong,"  &c.,  and  to  show 
their  musical  abilities,  whistled  or  sung  off-hand 
accompaniments,  enlivened  with  occasional  imita- 
tions of  the  French  horn.  In  the  middle  of  the 
third  line  of  the  second  verse,  our  musician  sud- 
denly sneezed — whereupon  the  applause  became 
tumultuous.  We  were  favored  with  a  bouquet  by 
the  widow,  but  in  dropping  it  she  dropped  her 
night-cap.    It  came  sailing  down  like  a  snow- 
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wreath  from  heaven,- and  now  hangs,  even  unto 
this  day,  beside  our  mirror,  a  warning  to  gods 
and  men. 

What  a  very  absurd  business,  by  the  by,  is  this 
serenading.  For  the  lady,  it  may  be  well  enough 
to  be  wakened  from  a  deep  sleep,  and  then  soothed 
to  slumber  again  by  strains  that  steal  out  on  the 
night  air.  She  retires  about  ten  P.  M.  after 
doing  up  her  lovely  locks  in  brown  paper,  pulls 
over  them  a  warm  night-cap,  enrolls  herself  in  a 
gown  that  it  did  not  take  Mrs.  Tippet  a  week  to  fit 
and  fashion,  or  her  immaculate  washerwoman  to 
whiten — thus  encased  she  rolls  in  snugly,  with 
nothing  visible  but  the  tip  end  of  her  lovely  nose. 
When  the  music  awakens  her,  she  opens  one  ear, 
and  long  before  the  last  quaver  dies  away,  is  lost 
in  dreams  again.  The  day  following,  the  sere- 
naded boasts — "  Oh  !  I  had  such  a  nice  serenade 
last  night — two  flutes,  fiddle,  guitar  and  all,  and 

Mr.  did  sing  so — Oh,  my  ! "     Well  enough, 

well  enough.  But  for  full  grown  men,  after 
dawdling  about  on  chairs  and  sofas  until  midnight, 
to  travel  round  attached  to  guitars  and  fiddles,  is 
too  absurd.  To  feel  when  "twilight  dews  are 
falling  fast,"  that  they  are  watering  a  cold  in  the 
chest,  or  that  the  "winds  that  sigh  around  thy 
bower  "  are  playing  the  very  deuce  with  your  hol- 
low tooth ;  to  know  that  the  guitar  will  give 
place  to  a  catarrh,  or  that  the  trombones  will  be 
followed  by  aching  bones,  is  sickening.  Go  to 
balls,  parties,  suppers — get  drunk — go  on  a  spree, 
and  suffer  afterwards — there  is  some  alleviation  in 
your  misery  to  know  that  there  was  fun  and  ex- 
citement in  the  deed.  But  serenading  is  a  cold 
blooded  business.  Poh ! — hire  a  band  and  send 
them  round,  with  orders  to  bring  home  all  that  is 
thrown  out,  even  a  chair,  and  next  morning,  after 
a  comfortable  night's  rest,  you  can  gather  in  the 
laurels. 

Here,  in  the  right  of  an  experienced  old  bache- 
lor, permit  us  to  give  one  word  of  advice  to  lovers 
in  general.  Never  spend  a  cent  in  love  making. 
If  the  girl  is  worth  having,  you  cannot  purchase 
her  with  bouquets  and  buggies,  serenades  and 
sonnets.  It  adds  to  the  agony  of  the  rejected  one 
to  know,  that  he  has  lost  not  only  his  heart,  but 
his  dimes.     He  may  do  as  an  old  friend  of  ours 

once  did,  make  out  a  bill stop,   we  have  it 

somewhere  about — ah !  here  it  is : 

Lizzy  Catchem, 

To  Davy  Dumps,  Dr. 

To  16  serenades,  one  dollar  per  serenade $16  00 

"  JO  buggy  rides,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  each,  15  00 

"  52  bouquets,  say  one  dollar  per  bouquet 52  00 

"  92  days'  time  lost,  three  dollars  per  day 276  00 

$359  00 

To  this  Davy  added  a  large  sum  in  the  way  of 
damages  for  friends  lost  and  a  doctor's  bill.  But 
this,  however  amusing,  will  not  heal  a  light  pocket 
any  more  than  it  can  cure  a  heavy  heart. 

In  pursuit  of  the  widow  we  thinned  and  paled 
rapidly.  Love-making,  as  Montezuma  Dawkins 
correctly  remarks,  is  "  purty  fun,"  but  it  can't 
last  forever,  and  in  our  case  we  determined  to  end 
iter  our  existence  by  the  untried  experiment  of 


"  popping  the  question,"  which  was  more  easily 
determined  upon  than  accomplished.  Opportu- 
nity after  opportunity  escaped  without  accom- 
plishing the  object.  Either  courage  oozed  out  at 
the  proper  moment,  or  the  widow,  with  the  tact  of 
a  skilful  hand,  led  us  from  the  point.  But  come 
it  must ;  and  we  fixed  a  time,  and  inwardly  swore 
the  matter  should  be  settled  then  or  never. 

Returning  in  the  evening  from  a  fashionable 
church,  the  choir  of  which  the  widow  frequented, 
we  determined  should  be  the  occasion  of  our  des- 
perate undertaking.  We  prepared  a  little  speech. 
We  settled  ourselves  into  an  untried  pair  of  inex- 
pressibles, and  passed  nearly  an  hour  in  com- 
pressing our  understanding  into  new  boots.  Fi- 
nally, with  a  pain  at  our  heart  and  a  pain  at  our 
toes,  we  walked  the  widow  to  church.  She  passed 
up  to  the  gallery,  and  we  seated  ourself  in  a  pew 
half  way  down  the  principal  aisle.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Leatherlungs  was  a  popular  divine,  and  the  house 
was  crowded  to  excess,  and  warm  to  suffocation. 
The  heat  began  soon  to  affect  our  pedal  extremi- 
ties. Our  boots  were  too  small  in  the  first  in- 
stance ;  and  before  the  Reverend  gentleman  was 
half  through,  we  were  suffering  the  agonies  of  the 
damned.  Talk  of  thumb-screws  and  the  rack  ! 
they  are  nothing  to  swelling  feet  in  tio^ht  boots  ! 
They  grew  worse  every  minute.  We  had  fevers 
and  numbness — sharp  pains,  dull  pains,  running 
pains,  and  throbbing  pains.  Our  face  was  flushed 
— our  body  bent  with  agony — escape  there  was 
The  architects  of  the  church  understood 


none. 


human  nature,  and  placed  the  pulpit  near  the  en- 
trance, so  that  after  the  congregation  was  once 
seated,  none  could  escape  until  the  sermon  had 
been  heard  and  paid  for.  Nay,  had  the  Reve- 
rend gentlemen  fallen  down  in  an  apoplectic  fit, 
and  thereby  left  the  way  clear,  doubtful  had  it  be- 
come whether  we  could  have  walked.  Relief  must 
be  had  !  and  desperately  we  cut  our  straps,  fixed 
our  left  foot  under  the  stool  used  to  kneel  upon, 
and  gave  a  yerk.  We  upset  the  stool,  and  sent  it 
with  considerable  rumpus  a  dozen  feet  on  the 
floor.  We  persevered,  however,  pulled  off  our 
boot,  and  left  the  other  partly  on.  DeHcious,  oh 
delicious  beyond  expression  was  the  relief  af- 
forded. While  the  congregation  is  dispersing,  we 
can  easily  stoop  down  and  pull  on  our  boots.  De- 
lusive hope!  The  last  hymn  was  at  last  sung — 
the  benediction  given— the  congregation  began  to 
disperse.  We  stooped  to  try  the  boots— we  pulled, 
we  strained,  we  kicked,  we  ycrkcd — bootless — 
'twas  all  in  vain.  Not  an  inch  would  our  foot  ad- 
vance. Horrible  fact !  Our  little  widow  tripped 
down  the  aisle,  and  stood  talking  to  the  sexton, 
evidently  waiting  for  us  near  the  door.  The  re- 
fractory boots  would  not  go  on.  Horrible  fact ! 
We  have  danced  a  war-dance  with  thePotawa- 
tomies ;  we  have  gazed  upon  the  pyramids  while 
resting  under  the  shadow  of  a  camel ;  we  have 
seen  the  vast  prairies  of  the  West,  and  thousands 
of  buffaloes  herding  together ;  we  once  saw  a 
hog  go  over  Niagara  Falls ;  we  have  taken  tea 
with  Ami  Royall ;  we  have  been  in  many  situa- 
tions that  called  up  emotions  from  the  bottom  of 
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the  soul — but  never,  no,  never  in  one  that  hooked 
up  the  same  sense  of  an  awful  reality  as  the  fix 
that  night. 

There  stood  the  widow,  waiting  impatiently  for 
us.  We  could'nthide  in  the  pews  and  be  locked 
up  in  the  church — no  trap  opened  in  the  floor 
through  which  we  could  disappear  in  a  flash  of 
blue-light.  Desperate  at  last,  we  seized  our  boot 
and  started  out.  With  our  left  foot  unnaturally 
elevated  some  three  inches,  (we  measure  six  feet 
two)  with  the  big  toe  of  our  right  foot  shamefully 
sticking  out  of  a  dirty  sock,  we  traveled  at  a  quick 
pace  with  a  very  cranky  motion.  The  widow 
saw  us  approach  with  a  look  of  utter  astonish- 
ment. With  a  fiice  glowing  like  a  furnace,  we 
slowly  banged  to  the  door,  paused  on  the  threshold 
but  for  a  moment  to  hear  some  merry  peals  of 
laughter,  and  then  flew  home — having  our  speed 
considerably  quickened  at  one  corner  by  a  little 
urchin,  screaming  out — "  Go  it,  boots  f' 

We  have  had,  since  the  event  here  recorded, 
many  ups  and  downs  of  various  character.  We 
have  had  our  head  much  settled  by  the  weight  of 
Blackstone,  Chitty,  &c. ;  but  to  this  day  we  feel 
grievously  aflJicted  at  the  most  distant  allusion  to 
our  misfortune.  Even  while  enjoying  a  play,  we 
start  nervously  should  the  pit, — Trollope  convicted 
— raise  the  cry  of  "  boots .'" 


UNION  OP  MENTAL  AND   PHYSICAL 
LABOR. 

Man  is  constituted  with  physical  and  intellec- 
tual powers.  The  former  belong  to  him  merely 
as  an  animal,  and  are  common  to  all  animated 
nature.  The  latter  characterise  him  as  man,  ele- 
vate him  in  the  scale  of  creation,  invest  him  with 
freedom,  and  give  him  "  dominion  over  the  fish 
of  the  sea,  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  every  living 
thing  that  movcth  upon  the  earth."  By  the  infinite? 
wisdom  of  Divine  economy,  all  these  powers  were 
designed  for  exercise,  and  all  the  wants,  joys, 
and  pleasures  of  man,  are  dependent  upon  men- 
tal and  physical  labor.  It  is  an  imperious  law 
of  our  organization,  that  we  should  employ  both 
our  body  and  mind,  if  we  would  secure  the  high- 
est happiness  that  can  attend  our  earthly  exist- 
ence. Their  developemcnts  depend  upon  exer- 
cise. What  would  be  the  condition  of  that  physi- 
cal constitution  whose  organs  should  not  be 
brought  into  energetic  action  ?  Sickly,  dwarfish, 
and  of  brief  existence.  We  behold  all  around  us, 
the  most  distressing  examples  of  disobedience  to 
this  law.  It  is  one  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of 
bodily  infirmities,  punj^  constitutions,  and  prema- 
ture decay.  Nature  says  that  man  shall  work  out 
his  own  happiness,  and  to  tliis  end  he  must  be  up 
and  doing  while  the  day  shall  last. 

The  same  otherwise  uncontrolable  necessity, 
forces  us  to  exercise  our  mental  faculties.    What 


is  mind  without  action,  discipline  and  develope- 
ment  1  No  better  than  a  combination  of  instincts 
of  no  higher  character  than  those  which  guide  the 
inferior  order  of  creation.  There  are  probably  few 
examples  of  a  total  want  of  mental  exercise  ;  but 
there  are  many  instances  all  around  us,  of  a  very 
partial  use  of  disciplinary  agencies.  Being  com- 
pelled to  seek  our  daily  sustenance,  by  the  em- 
ployment of  mind  as  well  as  body,  few  are  able 
to  live  in  total  mental  inertion,  however  much  dis- 
posed they  may  be  to  do  so.  Not  having  the  in- 
stincts of  the  beast  to  guide  us,  we  must  either 
make  some  use  of  our  reason,  or  perish. 

But  the  sphere  of  man  is  not  bounded  by  his 
merely  organic  wants.  No — instead  of  being  thus 
circumscribed  by  nature  in  his  operations,  she  de- 
signed him  for  a  high  and  sublime  destiny.  She 
has  endowed  him  with  all  the  means  of  making 
himself  great  and  noble.  But  how  few  properly 
employ  those  means,  and  maintain  that  dignity, 
which  belong  to  human  nature. 

More  lamentable  evils  have  resulted  from  a 
want  of  proper  mental  exercise,  than  have  attend- 
ed physical  inaction.  All  the  vice  and  crime,  and 
their  consequent  miseries,  that  have  afliicted  the 
world,  have  resulted  from  intellectual  neglect.  If 
man's  whole  nature  was  properly  developed,  few 
would  be  found  to  sully  their  reputation  with  dis- 
honorable conduct,  or  to  raise  an  arm  against  the 
interest  of  their  neighbor. 

Since,  then,  it  was  designed  in  the  economy  of 
creation,  that  man  should  employ  both  his  mental 
and  physical  powers,  how  important  is  it,  that 
this  matter  should  be  properly  attended  to ! — 
Every  individual  should  spend  some  portion  of  his 
or  her  time,  in  accordance  with  the  great  law  of 
nature  to  which  we  have  referred,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  this  law  should  not  be  obeyed.  But 
the  great  proportion  of  the  people  who  till  the 
soil  and  labor  in  the  shop,  think  they  can  get  no 
time  for  mental  improvement.  If  this  be  the  case, 
they  have  not  properly  set  their  affairs  in  order, 
for  with  proper  arrangement,  every  person  can 
support  himself  comfortably,  and  strictly  obey 
every  law  of  his  constitution.  Nature  would  be 
chargeable  with  rank  injustice,  if  it  be  a  fact,  that 
all  our  time  must  be  devoted  to  physical  employ- 
ment, in  order  to  sustain  ourselves.  No — it  is 
rather  the  avarice  of  man,  connected  with  a  want 
of  wise  management,  which  intelligence  would 
supply,  that  causes  so  many  of  the  people  to  toil 
from  early  morn  till  dewy  eve,  and  set  apart  no 
time  for  the  improvement  of  their  higher  nature. 
The  union  of  both  mental  and  physical  labor  is 
entirely  compatible,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  ploughman  or  the  mechanic  should  not  be  as 
profound  philosophers  as  those  who  obtain  their 
Hvelihood  by  study.  It  seems  to  be  conceded  on 
the  part  of  a  large  majority  of  the  people,  that  the 
few  engaged  in  professional  pursuits  must  en- 
gross all  the  learning  of  the  age.  This  is  a 
degrading  sentiment,  and  the  writer  rejoices  in 
beholding  the  continually  accumulating  eviden- 
ces of  its  abandonment.  The  husbandman  and 
mechanic  should   be  as  learned    as   any  other 
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individuals ;  and  they  will  be,  when  intellectual 
and  physical  exercises  shall  be  considered  harmo- 
nious, and  pursued  with  equal  zeal.  These 
classes  of  individuals  will  then  have  the  advantage 
over  all  others,  because  they  will  conform  most 
nearly  to  nature's  law,  and  derive  all  the  pleasure, 
vigor,  and  happiness  that  must  always  result  from 
this  harmonious  union.  We  pity  that  person  who 
will  permit  avarice  and  false  pleasure,  to  stand  in 
opposition  to  all  that  can  make  him  great,  good, 
and  happy. 

We  can  conceive  of  no  more  unenviable  posi- 
tion than  that  occupied  by  the  man,  who,  having 
a  competency,  will  still  repudiate  every  thing 
which  cannot  be  made  subservient  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  wealth.  Such  a  man  will  encounter  every 
danger,  suffer  every  exposure,  and  hazard  every 
thing,  however  valuable  to  himself  as  a  man,  even 
reputation  itself,  if  there  be  but  a  chance,  howev- 
er doubtful,  of  adding  a  few  dollars  to  his  fortune. 
The  rank  disease  of  the  age  is  gold-gluttony ;  and  to 
this  may  be  traced  the  most  direful  ills  that  fester 
upon  the  body-social  and  politic.  It  is  this  which 
renders  the  common  mind  incapable  of  apprecia- 
ting any  thing  above  the  charms  that  sparkle  in 
the  dust.  It  was  an  unskillful  diagnosis  of  this 
complaint,  that  prompted  the  sentiment — 

"  Those  who  think,  must  govern  those  who  toil." 

Nevertheless,  this  has  been  universally  true,  and 
still  continues  true,  with  all  those  who  consider 
mental  and  physical  labor  incompatible.  Those 
who  think  must  always  govern,  and  he  who  toils 
and  does  not  think,  must  be  subject  to  the  influ- 
ence and  government  of  others.  Not  being  poli- 
ticians, we  can  be  bold  in  expressing  the  truth 
upon  this  subject ;  and  we  declare  it  to  be  an 
axiom,  that  the  "  intelligent  people"  who  have  no 
higher  conceptions,  nor  more  elevated  thoughts 
than  those  which  belong  to  the  servile  drudgery 
of  amassing  property,  are  dc  facto  the  subjects  of 
those  who  look  above  these  grovelling  conceptions, 
and  pay  homage  to  the  empire  of  mind.  Such 
may  prate  about  liberty,  but  liberty  is  infinitely 
above  their  comprehension.  All  the  liberty  they 
understand,  is,  that  of  keeping  their  money  free 
from  tyrannical  and  ecclesiastical  exactions.  All 
the  liberty  they  know  of  beyond  this,  is,  that  of 
choosing  the  man  upon  whom  they  will  lean,  for 
political  and  religious  counsel,  whose  beck  they 
follow,  as  the  ox  follows  his  master  to  the  stall. 
We  would  not  depreciate  the  high  character  of 
the  American  people.  If  we  seem  severe  in  our 
remarks,  let  it  be  recollected  that  our  faults  must 
be  plainly  told  before  they  can  be  corrected.  We 
are  proud  of  the  high  character  which  the  people 
enjoy  under  their  free  institutions;  and  if  any 
change  is  to  be  made,  we  desire  that  these  institu- 
tions be  made  still  more  liberal  and  democratic. 

In  the  establishment  of  our  government  is  de- 
veloped the  wisdom  of  its  framers,  in  that  they 
gave  freedom  to,  and  imposed  political  duties  upon 
the  whole  people,  which,  though  they  were  not 
then  qualified  to  understand,  support  and  dis- 
charge by  the  independent  exercise  of  their  own 


understandings,  yet  the  object  was  to  bring  them 
up  to  the  standard  of  the  government,  and  by 
education  to  make  them  thoroughly  qualified  for 
the  exercise  of  these  vast  sovereign  powers  which 
were  to  them  reserved.  Much  has  been  done  to 
attain  this  end,  but  pardon  us  when  we  say,  that 
much  more  must  be  done  before  the  end  be  fully 
attained.  In  fact,  the  government  and  liberties  of 
the  people  have  been  subject  to  the  will  of  the 
few  ever  since  their  establishment,  but  that  ^ew 
have  been  increasing,  and  always  sufficiently 
large  to  furnish  all  those  safeguards  and  restraints 
necessary  for  political  safety.  In  law,  one  citizen 
is  of  as  much  consequence  as  another,  but  we 
have  always  been  honored  with  certain  master 
spirits,  whose  dictates  have  been  universally  receiv- 
ed and  acknowledged  as  authority.  These  have 
been  restrained  from  violating  the  letter  of  the 
constitution  and  laws  b)'  the  intelligent  few,  who 
have  been  capable  of  judging  of  their  integrit}'. 
But  what  have  the  unintelligent  majority,  at  any 
time,  known  of  the  real  condition  and  wants  of 
the  country,  or  whether  it  has  been  at  any  time 
for  a  moment  safe  from  the  usurper's  power. 
They  have  sometimes  known  that  pork,  and  wheat, 
and  labor  have  been  depreciated  in  value ;  and 
they  have  been  sure  of  one  thing  more — that  those 
in  office  have  been  the  cause  of  low  prices.  The 
majority  are  not  free  except  in  law,  for  they  are 
ruled  by  the  ipse  dixit  of  others ;  and  further,  a 
still  greater  number  are  incapable  of  that  still 
nobler  kind  of  freedom,  which  results  from  the 
independent  mastery  of  themselves.  Few  can 
properly  govern  themselves — how  then  can  the 
many  know  how  to  govern  or  assist  in  governing 
others  1 

For  let  it  be  understood,  that  one  citizen,  how 
ignorant  soever  he  may  be,  is  just  as  important  in 
the  estimation  of  the  government  as  any  other  citi- 
zen, and  has  as  much  responsibility  resting  upon 
him,  and  as  heavy  duties  to  discharge,  as  any 
other.  Every  citizen  shares  an  equal  part  of  the 
sovereign  power  which  is  lodged  in  the  hands  of 
the  whole  people.  Hence,  unless  the  citizen  is 
enabled  to  command  his  own  mind,  to  think  and 
determine  independently  of  the  counsel  of  others, 
he  is  of  little  account ;  or  rather,  he  is  subject  to 
the  caprice  of  those  who  shall  obtain  his  confi- 
dence. He  is.  to  speak  plainly,  a  voluntary  slave 
to  do  the  bidding  of  another.  Those  who  are  inca- 
pable of  governing  the.  nation,  are  divided  into 
clans,  each  of  which  has  an  oracle  in  the  shape  of 
a  man,  who  ought  not  to  possess  more  power  than 
any  other  citizen.  The  most  they  are  qualified  to 
do,  is,  to  judge  of  the  honesty  of  their  leader,  and 
facts  make  it  too  evident,  that  many  are  scarcely 
able  to  do  this.  AVhat  is  the  real  value  of  citizen- 
ship to  these,  thus  limited  in  their  understandings  1 
And  yet  in  the  bliss  of  ignorance,  they  appear  the 
most  proud  of  their  birthright,  and  are  ever  ready 
to  shout  the  loudest  notes  to  liberty.  But  thosa 
who  are  sensible  of  the  intellectual  culture  neces- 
sary for  making  man  truly  free,  must  feel  little 
proud  of  himself,  as  long  as  he  is  too  ignorant  for 
the  discharge  of  his  political  obligations. 
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Such  is  the  truth  in  relation  to  this  matter,  and 
such  a  state  of  things  must  continue  until  mental 
and  physical  labor  are  considered  compatible,  and 
both  are  pursued  as  requisite,  necessary  and  in- 
dispensable. Taken  collectively,  the  people  obtain 
their  livelihood  by  physical  labor,  and  but  little 
accession  of  intelligence  will  be  attained  as  long 
as  those  who  toil  think  they  have  no  time  for 
study.  But  few,  comparatively  speaking,  obtain 
their  livelihood  by  mental  labor,  and  lamentable 
indeed  must  be  the  condition  of  mankind,  if  those 
alone  can  be  learned  who  make  money  by  their 
learning.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  generally  the 
object  of  parents  and  guardians  in  educating  their 
children,  to  fit  them  only  for  money  making! 
Never  was  known  a  baser  prostitution  of  the  great 
and  good  to  the  low  and  vile.  The  mind  is  swal- 
lowed up  by  passion — the  man  is  merged  in  the 
beast — virtue  is  overwhelmed  by  vice — heaven  is 
lost  in  hell !  But  this  shocking  idea  is  being  ban- 
ished  from  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  some- 
thing is  being  conceived  more  worthy  than  the 
gathering  of  gold  to  make  a  mock  of  greatness. 
Still  the  prevalence  of  the  debasing  sentiment  is 
too  general. 

Let  the  fact  be  known,  that  there  is  ample  time 
and  resources  in  this  country  for  every  one  to  pur- 
sue, in  harmonious  union,  both  mental  and  physi- 
cal labor.  The  body  need  not  famish  to  support 
the  mind,  nor  the  mind  be  impoverished  to  support 
the  body.  No  person  appears  to  us  so  dignified 
as  he  who  toils  to  obtain  his  bread,  and  yet  studies 
to  increase  his  intelligence.  No  man  can  be  so 
truly  noble  as  he  who,  domiciled  upon  his  farm, 
keeps  it  amply  cultivated,  and  still  neglects  not 
his  studio.  He  is  surrounded  by  every  thing 
that  can  charm  and  delight.  The  pure  breeze, 
fresh  from  the  hill-tops,  forests  and  meads,  loaded 
with  the  fragrance  and  perfume  of  foliage,  fans 
his  brow,  and  he  dwells  amid  the  inspirations  of 
nature.  The  elements  of  thought  are  all  around 
him,  and  he  who  thus  situated,  pleads  no  time  for 
reflection  and  study,  but  acknowledges  his  own 
incapacity.  What  has  the  farmer  while  follow- 
ing his  plough,  or  the  mechanic  while  in  his  shop, 
to  do  but  think.  If  they  can  think  of  nothing 
beside  that  which  engages  their  hands,  they  surely 
have  not  yet,  by  proper  discipline,  obtained  a  com- 
mand over  themselves.  Every  laboi'er  would  find 
it  infinitely  to  his  advantage  to  blend  mental  exer- 
cises with  his  daily  toil.  Time  would  not  drag 
heavily  along ;  he  would  not  be  impatient  or 
weary  in  consequence  of  the  seeming  slowness  at 
which  the  hours  pass,  but  busied  with  some  ele- 
vating meditation,  his  toil  would  be  mere  diversion, 
and  when  the  "  evening  shades  appear,"  he  would 
be  astonished  at  the  apparent  shortness  of  the 
day,  and  feel  cheerful  for  spending  a  few  hours  in 
his  library. 

This  is  the  manner  in  which  man  was  designed 
to  live.  Mental  exercises  were  calculated  to  mi- 
tigate the  severity  of  bodily  toil.  All  that  is  ne- 
cessary to  make  the  most  profitable  advancement 
in  both  pursuits,  is  to  economise  time  and  money. 
There  need  be  no  sacrifice  of  pleasure  to  accom- 


plish this  desirable  union,  for  the  delight  and  hap- 
piness resulting  therefrom  would  far  supersede 
all  that  false  enjoyment  which  is  sought  to  fill  up 
life's  variety,  and  which  is  far  more  expensive. 
Every  person  expends  sufficient  time  and  money 
uselessly  to  enable  him  to  command  every  thing 
necessary  for  maintaining  an  intellectual  life. 

Beside  the  primary  benefits,  such  as  the  acces- 
sion of  personal  enjoyment,  the  banishment  of 
vice,  the  acquisition  of  individual  distinction  and 
independence,  and  the  general  improvement  of 
the  social  feelings  of  the  people,  which  would  re- 
sult from  uniting  intellectual  and  physical  labor, 
there  are  secondary  benefits  that  should  not  be 
overlooked.  By  this  means  certain  branches  of 
business  would  no  longer  be  styled  "honorable," 
and  be  sought  on  account  of  the  consideration  de- 
rived from  their  pursuit.  It  is  well  known  that 
certain  professions  are  looked  upon  as  "  respecta- 
ble," while  others,  if  we  may  use  the  term,  are 
considered  "ignoble,"  and  beneath  the  pride  and 
dignity  of  many  whose  brains  lie  mainly  in  the 
upper-posterior  department  of  the  cranium.  One 
honest  pursuit  is  as  honorable  as  another,  and  if 
those  who  follow  any  branch  of  labor  which  is  so 
shocking  to  the  pride  of  some,  would  acquire  the 
dignity  which  always  belongs  to  a  cultivated  un- 
derstanding, they  would  honor  their  profession, 
and  gain  for  it  as  hio-h  a  consideration  as  belongs 
to  any  other.  There  is  some  difference  between 
honoring  our  profession  and  our  profession  honor- 
ing us. 

Again,  connected  with  and  growing  out  of  this 
professional  consideration,  is  the  envy  on  the  one 
hand  and  a  kind  of  contempt  on  the  other,  which 
subsist  between  individuals  of  different  pursuits. 
Now,  by  the  union  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
all  this  would  be  done  away,  because  the  character 
of  the  man  for  intelligence  and  virtue  would  be 
regarded,  and  not  the  business  he  follows.  The 
reformation  of  this  ill  feeling  is  very  desirable,  for 
it  gives  rise  to  many  evils  both  social  and  political. 

Another  incidental  benefit  that  would  grow  out 
of  this  union,  would  be  the  overthrow  of  the 
splendid  aristocracy  of  wealth  that  now  holds 
such  omnipotent  sway  over  the  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings of  the  people,  and  instituting  in  its  stead  the 
supremacy  of  intelligence.  This  was  designed 
to  be  supreme,  and  her  power  will  never  be 
tyrannous.  None  will  ever  be  found  to  complain 
of  the  aristocracy  of  intellect,  because  her  prompt- 
ings are  higher  than  that  narrow  and  foolish 
pride  which  is  generally  the  result  of  empty  heads. 
It  is  not  puffed  up,  neither  does  she  vaunt  her- 
self. But  to  the  superiority  of  mind,  all  must  sub- 
mit, as  all  have  been  compelled  to  do. 

Let  all  remember,  that  though  they  be  doomed 
to  live  by  the  sweat  of  the  brow,  yet  there  is  no 
reason  for  neglecting  the  culture  of  the  better  part 
of  their  being. 

If  every  person  in  the  land  could  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  this  subject,  it  is  believed  the  re- 
form spoken  of  would  be  speedily  accomplished. 
It  is  moving  steadily  onward,  but  its  progress 
might  be  accelerated.  L.  a.  h. 
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THE  LOST  CHIEF  OF  THE  UCHEES :  * 

A    YARN,  CONNECTED    WITH   THE  EARLY 
HISTORY  OF  FLORIDA. 

While   attached  to  the  Musquito  fleet,  which 
cruised  along  the  coral-guarded  shores, 


-of  that  far  Southern  clime. 


Where  the  orange  tree  blossoms  and  tlie  Glabellas  twine, 

we  often  found  occasion  to  seek  refuge  from  the 
hurricane's  wrath,  in  the  beautiful  harbor  of  St. 
Augustine.  Often,  when  the  wind-robed  Storm- 
King  rode  swiftly  through  the  moaning  air,  in  his 
black  cloud-car,  have  I  looked  up  at  the  bending 
spars  of  our  beautiful  schooner,  as  she  lay  quietly 
at  anchor  under  the  lee  of  Anastasia,  and  blessed 
my  lucky  stars,  when  I  thought  of  the  liapless 
ones  who  were  waging  vain  combat  with  the 
elements  combined,  far  out  upon  the  mad  ocean.' 
One  of  these  occasions  was  so  closely  linked 
with  circumstances  which  will  appear  in  the 
following  yarn,  that  I  shall  need  no  mnemono- 
tcclinic  assistance  to  aid  me  in  rcmembermg  it. 

Just  arrived  in  port  from  a  cruise  to  windward, 
wc  had  barely  anchored  between  the  island  of 
Anastasia  and  the  old  Spanish  castle,  San  Marco, 
(now  christened  by  our  government  Fort  Marion) 
when  the  equinoctial  gale  of  1838,  came  howling 
down  along  the  course  of  the  gulf  stream,  with  a 
force  never  before  known  by  that  respectable  and 
antiquated  personage,  the  oldest  inhabitant. 

The  fleecy  sky  had  been  threatening  an  ocean- 
sweeping,  for  days  before,  and  right  glad  were  the 
jolly  crew  of  the  Otsego,  to  find  themselves  in 
safe  mooring  grounds,  with  four  anchors  out 
ahead,  and  the  taunt  spars  housed  and  storm- 
stowed. 

I  well  remember  that  awful  night — and  many 
a  widowed  wife,  many  a  helpless  orphan  and 
sorrowing  parent,  have  cause  to  bear  it  in  memory 
also ;  for  it  was  indeed  a  night  of  wreck  and  ruin, 
a  night  when  death  changed  his  eyes  for  the 
lightning's  glare,  his  voice  for  the  breaker's  roar, 
his  slow,  disease-pace,  for  the  rapid  leap  of  un- 
warning-wreck,  and  quick-up-rising  dissolution. 

It  was  the  third  eve  of  September.  I  had  the 
mid  watch ;  that  is,  it  was  my  duty  to  look  out  for 
the  safety  of  our  craft  and  her  contents,  from  the 
hour  of  midnight  until  the  dawn  of  day.  I  had 
been  on  duty  for  an  hour  or  more,  and  was 
occupied  in  pacing  up  and  down  the  deck,  my 
mind  roving  from  one  thought-berth  to  another, 
now  recalling  to  mind  dear  familiar  features  which 
Cupid,  the  merry  little  rascal,  had  daguerreotyped 
upon  my  bosom's  tablet,  and  then  turning  with 
a  shuddering  heart  to  those  whom  my  wild  fancy 
painted  in  their  struggling  efforts  for  safety  against 
wreck  and  death — gurgling,  ocean-shrouded  death. 
"While  my  thoughts  were  thus  veering  and 
hauling  about  from  one  point  to  another,  I  heard 
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a  sudden  and  thunder-like  sound,  which  appeared 
to  come  from  the  direction  of  the  old  castle,  which 
was  not  more  than  two  or  three  hundred  fathoms 
distant  from  our  anchorage. 

It  was  a  quick,  heavy  crash,  and  I  thought  (yet 
it  might  have  been  a  twinge  of  fancy)  that  I  felt 
our  vessel  shake,  as  if  an  earthquake  had  been 
turning  flukes  under  our  keel.  Once,  in  Port 
Royal,  when  I  was  stationed  on  boar^  the  ill-fated 
Grampus,  an  earthquake  had  taken  the  liberty  of 
stirring  up  the  mud  at  our  anchorage,  and  when 
on  this  night,  I  heard  the  strange  crash,  and 
thought  that  I  felt  our  craft  tremble,  I  feared  that 
the  same  earth-disturber  was,  lilie  us,  on  a  Florida 
cruise. 

The  night  passed  away  without  our  gaining 
any  account  of  the  why  and  wherefore  of  the 
noise;  but  when  morning  dawned,  our  old 
Minorcan  pilot,  Juan  Cappo,  came  off  in  his  little 
pirogue,  and  told  us  that  a  part  of  the  castle, 
which  had  hitherto  been  supposed  solid,  had 
caved  in,  revealing  a  strange  subterranean  passage, 
in  which  were  several  dungeons. 

When  I  was  young,  I  believe  my  injudicious, 
but'  very  kind  Mama,  permitted  a  book  entitled 
"  The  Three  Spaniards  "  to  cross  my  hawse.  To 
this  circumstance,  I  splice  the  fact  of  my  ever 
after  having  a  passion  for  exploring  old  forts  and 
caves,  and  ever  keeping  a  bright  ej^e  to  windward 
on  the  look-out  for  some  strange  and  chivalrous 
adventure.  Therefore,  when  old  Cappo  came  on  ■ 
board  and  in  his  (not  the  Queen's)  English',  told  me 
— "  Sare,  Mister  Offesarc,  ze  grande  forte  San 
Marco  is  rompio  all  to  several  peece  in  one  place, 
which  was  nevare  before  rompio,  and  it  have  some 
several  carcera  for  ze  poor  prisonere  that  have  not 
been  see  before" — I  had  my  boat  manned  and 
hurried  to  the  spot.  When  I  sprang  into  the 
stern  sheets  of  the  boat,  I  felt  a '  presentiment '  that 
my  cruise  ashore  was  to  be  one  of  interest,  and  I , 

was but  just  read   on,  good  friend,  and 

you'll  find  out  all  about  it,  if  patience  will  make 
a  temporary  monument  of  your  brow. 

I  landed  at  the  sally  port  of  the  castle,  and  soon 
reached  the  spot  for  which  I  was  bound.  A  part 
of  the  bastion,  which,  by  all  military  rules  should 
be  solid,  that  is,  according  to  Lallemand  and  some 
of  his  modern  successors  in  the  art  of  fortification, 
had  fallen  in,  and  at  some  twenty  feet  depth  could 
be  seen  the  half-hidden  doors  of  several  dungeons, 
against  which  the  caved-in  rocks  and  rubbish  had 
been  piled. 

I  was  now  more  troubled  with  curiosity,  than 
was  the  woman  who  invented  it  for  the  peculiar 
use  of  her  sex,  and  I  immediately  sent  on  board 
the  schooner  for  crowbars,  shovels,  pickaxes, 
lanterns,  and  a  rope  ladder  to  aid  us  in  our  descent. 
On  the  return  of  the  boat  with  the  desired  articles, 
I  descended  into  the  vault.  On  examination,  by 
its  direction  and  the  close  distance  between  it  and 
the  chapel,  I  concluded  that  it  had  been  connected 
witli  the  latter  building,  and  was,  therefore 
proliably  built,  for  the  especial  accommodation  of 
Church  and  State  enemies. 
There  were  seven  dungeons  in  the  vault — four 
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on  one  side  and  three  on  the  other,  all  of  them 
locked,  and  the  locks  and  bars  so  rusted,  that  we 
could  only  open,  by  destroying  them.  This  we 
did,  yet  in  all  of  them  I  found  nothing  to  satisfy 
the  '  woman-feeling, '  save  a  few  'charcoal  sketches' 
and  prison  '  pencillings, '  which  loomed  out  amid 
the  green  mould  which  covered  the  walls.  Even 
these  sketches  were  devoid  of  interest,  being  half 
obliterated  by  time  and  damp,  and  the  other  half 
as  disjointed  as  a  married  man's  excuses,  when 
his  wife  has  caught  him  kissing  another  lad}^. 

Half  mad  at  finding  no  blood  stained  kerchief 
or  spotted  and  broken  dagger,  nothing  in  which 
my  fancy  might  make  a  horrible  bed-quilt,  I  was 
about  to  turn  away  and  quit  the  spot,  when  Joe 
Britton,  an  old  friend  of  mine,  who  knew  more 
about  land  fortifications  than  he  did  of  sea  batte- 
ries, exclaimed,  "  What  in  thunder  and  bar  grease 
is  this  V  (Joe  was  a  Tennesseean.)  "Dog-orn-it, 
if  I  don't  reckon  that  some  poor  devil  has  been 
walled  up  here  in  this  thunderin '  skunk  hole ! 
Why,  look  here,  Ned  !  "  said  he,  "  thar's  a  place 
for  a  door  that's  filled  up  with  small  rocks,  and 
isn't  any  more  like  the  rest  of  the  wall  than  you 
are  like  Sally  Britton ;  my  wife  that  is  to  be, 
whenever  I  go  back  to  the  '  Rock  City. '  " 

Joe  was  a  man  of  discrimination  and  good  eye- 
sight. His  remark  was,  like  this  yarn,  '  founded 
on  fact;'  for  there  had  evidently  been  eight 
dungeons  of  equal  size  in  the  vault,  and  the  eighth 
had  been  walled  up. 

Now,  thought  I,  here  is  an  adventure  at  last, 
and  we  set  to  work  at  once  in  breaking  down  the 
filled-up-door.  We  soon  made  sufficient  room  for 
a  little  fellow  like  myself  to  crawl  in,  and  taking  a 
lantern  in  my  hand  I  entered.  Great  God!  I 
shall  never  forget  the  sight  which  met  my  eyes 
when  I  entered  that  charnel  cell,  for  such  it  was. 
There,  in  a  sitting  posture  against  the  farther 
corner  of  the  cell,  supported  on  either  side  by  the 
angles  of  the  wall,  leaned  a  human,  fleshless 
skeleton.  Every  bone  was  fully  formed  and  perfect, 
long  black  hair,  greened  with  damp,  hung  down 
the  vertebra  and  over  the  high  cheek  bones,  and 
beneath  a  high  forehead  the  eye-sockets,  filled 
with  phosphoric  damp,  gleaned  an  unearthly  light 
upon  me.  For  a  moment  I  was  awe  struck  and 
chilled  to  my  soul.  My  veins  seemed  stiffened 
with  horror  as  I  gazed  upon  the  flesh-bare  soul- 
case  before  me,  and  thought  of  the  awful  fate  it 
had  experienced,  of  the  death  by  starvation,  slow, 
certain,  and  more  painful  than  rack  or  fire. 

A  few  moments'  rest,  and  a  favorable  answer  to 
my  request  for  "  a  sip  of  cogniac,"  made  to  those 
without,  revived  me,  and  I  turned  again  to  inspect 
more  minutely  this  dreadful  tomb,  which  had 
been  accessible  alone  to  Death. 

On  a  small  shelf  or  block  of  stone,  beside  the 
skeleton,  lay  all  that  the  rust  had  left  of  a  gold 
and  jewel-hilted  dagger,  a  silver  goblet,  an  ex- 
hausted lamp,  and  a  large  golden  fret- work  basket, 
such  as  were  used  in  olden  times  in  Spain,  to  con- 
tain food,  yet  no  sign  of  food  was  there. 

In  the  bottom  of  the  goblet,  there  remained  a 
small  quantity  of  a  clear  bright  liquor,  which, 


when  stirred,  sparkled  like  old  wine,  and  threw  a 
fragrant  perfume  through  the  noisome  cell. 

I  turned  from  examining  these  articles,  to  the 
skeleton,  and  for  the  first  time  discovered  that 
massive  armlets  of  gold  still  hung  upon  the  wrist 
bones,  which,  with  other  rich  but  rudely  fashioned 
ornaments,  implied  that  they  belonged  to  one  of 
the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  land.  The  size 
and  shape  of  the  skeleton  told  plainly  that  it  had 
once  walked  forth  a  proud  specimen  of  nature's 
nobility,  for  each  limb  seemed  to  be  in  perfect  pro- 
portion with  the  others ;  and  our  surgeon,  who 
professed  to  be  a  skillful  anatomist,  afterward  deci- 
ded that  the  figure  had  in  life  been  over  six  feet 
in  height,  and  perfectly  formed. 

In  attempting  to  detatch  one  of  the  armlets  from 
the  wrist  of  the  figure,  I  observed  a  roll  of  parch- 
ment fall  from  the  hand,  and  for  the  first  time 
noticed  an  antique  inkstand  lying  between  the 
legs  of  the  skeleton.  Pen,  if  pen  there  had  been, 
must,  like  the  clothing  of  the  figure,  have  turned 
into  dust,  for  I  could  discover  none  in  the  cell. 

I  need  hardly  remark  to  an  intelligent  reader, 
that  the  following  story  is  a  correct  translation  of 
the  aforementioned  parchment  MSS.,  which  was 
written  in  pure  old  Castillian;  but  as  this  book  may 
be  borrowed  by  some,  and  magazine  borroioers  never 
are  intelligent  persons,  I  will,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  latter  class,  state  that  the  yarn  to  which  the 
foregoing  has  been  but  a  mere  preface,  is  actually 
a  literal  translation  from  the  paper  found  in  the 
skeleton's  bony  fingers. 

I  say  this,  because  I  am  a  very  modest  youth, 
and  go  for  giving  his  Sulphurous  Majesty  his  due 
at  all  times,  so  that  if  by  friendly  accident  merit 
should  be  found  in  the  narrative,  praise  the  chief 
of  the  Uchees,  the  long  lost  and  (by  his  tribe) 
deeply  lamented  Wakulla,  for,  as  I  s£iid  above, 
praise  for  it  is  not  my  due. 

After  I  had  collected  the  armlets,  goblet,  basket, 
&.C.,  I  returned  to  the  vessel,  first  depositing  all 
the  articles,  save  the  parchment,  with  Antonio 
Alvarez,  Esq.,  keeper  of  the  public  archives  of 
Florida.  For  the  benefit  of  that  ever  curious  sex 
who,  by  opening  Pandora's  box  of  evil,  brought 
trouble  into  the  world,  (bless  their  starry  eyes,  for 
the  hope  which  lay  at  the  bottom)  I  will  remark, 
en  passant,  that  Mr.  Alvarez  is  a  very  accommo- 
dating widoioer,  who  will  take  ple^isure  in  exhibit- 
ing the  articles  to  any  one  who  will  take  the 
trouble  of  calling  upon  him  for  that  purpose. 
Unmarried  ladies  and  widows  can  see  the  manu- 
script by  calling  upon  me  %ohen  I  am  disengaged. 

For  the  benefit  of  all,  however,  I  will  proceed 
with  the  translation.  The  manuscript  was  written 
in  a  hand  which  appeared  unused  to  the  pen ;  yet 
its  style  was  bold  and  vigorous,  except  in  the  lat- 
ter part,  where  it  became  disjointed  and  almost 
illegible.     It  read  as  follows : 

Lisa !  flower  of  the  earth !  perfume  of  the  air ! 
music  of  the  waters !  charmer  of  the  forest  wings ! 
Thou  art  gathered  up  in  heaven  now.  To  thee, 
Lisa,  bud  of  my  heart,  I  pour  my  thank-song 
forth,  that  now,  in  my  clouded  hour,  I  may  leave 
a  record  of  thy  fate  and  mine.     I  thank  thy  Great 
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Spirit,  that  my  love  for  the  lily-maiden  caused  me 
to  leani  the  arts  of  her  race,  that  I  might  be  the 
more  worthy  of  her,  for  now  can  I  speak,  though 
there  are  none  to  hear.  Yes,  here  with  the  pen 
and  scroll  which  Don  Lopez  has  so  kindly  left  for 
the  "vpstart  Indian  dog"  to  trace  his  agony 
upon,  I  can  say  that  living  I  loved  thee,  Lisa,  and 
that  when  my  freed  soul  leaves  this  death-cell,  it 
shall  bear  my  love  with  itself  up  to  thee  in  the 
happy  heaven,  of  which  thou  hast  taught  me. 

Yes,  she  bade  me  not  believe  in  the  creed  of  my 
fathers,  s/w  bade  me  not  to  look  for  the  happy 
hunting  grounds,  but  to  aim  higher,  towards  a 
place  of  calm  peace  and  self-refulgent  glory. 

Yet  I  would  gladly  join  my  fathers,  the  gone- 
before,  who  roam  through  the  happy  hunting 
grounds ;  I  would  joy  to  meet  my  braves  in  the 
far-up  council  beyond  the  cloud-robed  sky,  yet  Oh 
Lisa !  where  thou  art,  there  will  I  go !  Thy 
heaven  or  thy  hell  is  all  Wakulla  craves. 

How  long  have  I  been  walled  up  in  this — this 
grave "?  for  it  is  my  tomb!  How  many  day-jour- 
neyed suns  have  laid  the  tribute  of  their  setting 
gold  upon  my  burnished  lodge-pole  1  How  many 
times  has  the  cuckoo  sung  its  mournful  serenade, 
since  ker — since  Lisa's  spirit  fled  the  chilly  earth 
before  the  tempest-breath  of  her  father's  wrath, 
as  flees  the  flowret's  softest  tint  before  the  north 
winds  harshness  1  I  know  not !  Time's  measure 
is  filled  for  me.  Lisa  stands  upon  its  crest,  and 
life's  thread  is  feeble;  'twill  not  keep  me  long 
from  her  side. 

And  now,  through  the  wide  forest,  over  the 
green  glades,  and  along  the  sparkling  streams  my 
tribe  seek  for  their  chief  and  his  pale-faced  bride. 
They  seek  in  vain.  Wakulla  was  a  fool.  He 
thought  that  none  of  his  trusty  braves  could  ap- 
preciate his  heart,  for  Lisa's  gentle  soul  had  new- 
moulded  it,  and  therefore  he  kept  his  expedition 
a  secret  from  them.  Did  Chikika,  Ossiniwa, 
Lula,  or  Arpiaka  know  that  I  am  pining  here, 
Don  Lopez  would  not  sit  at  peace  long.  No !  my 
braves  would  tear  this  proud  pile  down  stone  by 
stone,  and  cast  it  in  the  blue  sea  which  rolls 
against  its  base.  But  I  would  not  have  it  so.  I 
would  rather  die,  and  join  my  Lisa,  than  live  for 
all  the  maidens  of  my  tribe.  I  see  not  white- 
shrouded,  chattering  death — I  see  my  Lisa.  She 
stands  upon  the  crown  of  a  rain-bow's  arch.  Her 
tiny  feet  are  lost  in  the  glittering  colors.  Her  thin 
silken  hair  streams  out  upon  the  light  blue  sky, 
as  rests  the  dark  tendril-threads  of  a  violet's 
bosom  against  its  blue  cup.  Her  little  hand  beck- 
ons me  up — up!  I  come  soon — Oh!  soon,  Lisa, 
my  soul  will  spring  from  its  rough  case  out  upon 
the  soft  air.  It  will  follow  thy  flower-strewed 
trail. 

And  see,  he  stands  between  us,  but  he — he  is 
powerless  now.  Ha !  he  holds  a  dagger  in  his  red 
right  hand.  She  raises  her  snowy  robe.  What 
doth  Wakulla  seel  A  broad  cleft  in  her  breast, 
the  breast  whiter  than  the  core  of  the  water-lily 
bud — it  is  stained  with  the  sap  of  the  flower.  The 
warm,  thin  blood,  streams  out  upon  her  garment, 
it  pours  down  along  the  rain-bow,  and  now,  all 


the  heaven-hues  are  red — red  with  Lisa's  life- 
stream.  Ah!  I  remember  now.  It  all  comes 
before  me — it  is  no  mad  dream.  Don  Garcia 
Lopez,  thou  art  childless,  and  rendered  so  by  thine 
own  guilty  hand.  That  cursed  hand  has  'reft 
from  thee  all  peace,  it  has  torn  from  me  all  joy. 

And  thou  hast  thought  that  Wakulla's  heart 
would  fail  him,  here  in  this  living  tomb.  Thou 
hast  thought  that  this  was  punishment  for  loving 
thy  daughter.  Thou  hast  thought  in  thy  blood- 
less heart,  that  because  the  food  which  lies  before 
me  would,  for  a  few  lingering  hours,  sustain  my 
body,  that  my  soul  would  tire  of  gazing  upon 
slow-crawhng  death,  that  half-fed  hope  might  aid 
in  making  my  death  more  miserable,  or  cause  me 
at  last,  when  its  light  went  out,  to  use  yon  keen 
dagger,  or  the  sparkling  bowl  of  poison,  and  thus 
forever  bar  myself  from  Lisa's  heaven.  Ha !  ha '. 
you  know  not  Wakulla,  noble  Governor !  Thy 
mind's  bow-string  rotted  ere  it  sped  its  arrow  to 
the  mark.  Lisa's  Great  Spirit  brooks  not  him 
who  takes  what  not  to  him  belongs.  Life  is  His. 
So  has  the  pale  maiden  taught  Wakulla,  and  the 
Uchee  chief  believes  that  which  Lisa  has  said,  for 
her  rosy  lips  never  closed  upon  a  lie.  Then  rest 
there,  bright  poison  ;  lay  where  you  are,  keen 
dagger ;  in  vain  ye  tempt  me  to  join  my  braves  in 
the  happy  hunting  grounds.  Wakulla,  with  hope 
and  memory  entwined  around  his  heart,  will  wait 
for  death  without  a  sigh  or  a  shudder,  even  though 
with  slow,  serpent-like  embrace  it  come  robed  in 
gaunt  famine's  garb,  to  fix  its  icy  fangs  in  his 
vitals. 

Ha!  a  thought!  I'll  write  my  history.  I'll 
paint  the  tale  of  Lisa's  love  and  fate,  and  tell  Don 
Garcia  Lopez,  how  Wakulla  lived,  loved,  and — 
died! 

Yes,  to  you — you,  the  murderer  of  your  only 
daughter,  viy  Lisa,  this  record  is  traced.  Read  it 
— and  let  your  soul  writhe  in  its  inborn  hell. 

I  am  Wakulla!  chief  of  the  Uchees,  who  arc 
as  the  oaks  of  the  vast  forest  in  strength  and 
numbers.  I  am  he,  whose  power  you  feared, 
when  first  your  scanty  band  landed  upon  our 
flower-carpet;  he  whose  friendship  you  sought 
with  honeyed  words  and  strange  presents,  whose 
confidence  you  gained — gained  but  to  betray. 

Remember  you  the  day,  when  first  lured  from 
my  forest-throne  to  your  side  by  fair  speeches  and 
glittering  gifts,  I  came  to  the  lordly  hall  of  massive 
stone  which  you  had  built  upon  my  soil  1  I  came 
to  smoke  the  peace-pipe,  and  taste  with  you  the 
welcome-feast.  I  stood  free  and  bold,  with  my 
braves  around  me,  and  gave  my  warm,  heart- 
wrought  words  to  your  open  ear.  Then  your 
pale  hand  wrote  a  treaty.  Wakulla's  icord  for 
peace  was  good,  yet  the  pale-face  asked  his  sign 
and  seal.  'Twas  given.  Wakulla's  word  was 
never  broken,  yet  the  sign  and  seal,  the  pledge 
and  crucifix  of  the  pale-face,  are  forgotten.  The 
chief  of  the  Uchees  is  a  prisoner  upon  his  own 
soil.  Do  you  remember  the  days  when  first  we 
met,  Don  Garcia  1  Ido!  for  Lisa  was  there.  By 
your  side  she  sat,  as  stands  the  pink-tinged  Hly  be- 
side the  moss -hung  cypress  tree !    Wakulla  saw  } 
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he  loved !  Was  his  love  returned  1  It  was  !  Yes, 
Don  Garcia,  though  the  titled  and  beautiful  knelt 
before  that  lovely  shrine,  it  was  left  for  the  wild 
Forest-King  to  win  her  pure,  priceless  heart. 
Where  are  the  fawning  courtiers  and  gallant  cava- 
liers, who  sought  with  soft  winning  ways  to  gather 
the  flower  of  your  household  garden  1  How  sped 
tiiey  in  their  courtship  1  Oh,  Lisa !  to  have  won 
thee  but  to  lose  thee ! 

Yet,  Don  Garcia,  it  miglit  please  thy  heart  to 
know  how  the  poor  Indian  could  win  the  gem  for 
which  the  princes  of  your  nation  sighed  in  vain. 
But  I  will  not  tell  thee.  It  is  enough  that  thou 
knowest  that  we  met  and  loved  ;  that,  won  by  her 
sweet  kindness,  I  often  sought  your  council  fires  ; 
that  I  learned  the  arts  and  accomplishments  of  the 
most  gifted  of  your  race ;  that  her  pride  might  find 
no  veil  in  him  she  loved.  And  I  learned  the 
way  to  her  heaven, — a  path  which  I  shall  soon 
take ;  for  she  has  passed  along  its  flowery  ways. 

Shall  I  tell  you  how  often  we  met — how  often 
our  plighted  vows  were  renewed  and  breathed 
o'er  again  1  Shall  I  tell  you  that  she,  the  pride  of 
your  house,  was  to  be  my  queenly  bride  1  And 
she,  the  bright,  the  peerless  flower  of  a  collectetl 
world's  blossoms,  is  gone !  Oh,  Lisa !  vine  of  my 
heart  and  centre  of  my  soul,  thou  art  gone;  yet, 
thanks  to  the  Great  Spirit,  we  soon  shall  meet 
again.  I  care  not  for  death,  even  though  he 
grapple  me  in  this  cold  dungeon ;  for  when  he 
has  conquered  this  frail  trunk, — when  life's  leaves 
and  branches  wither  and  fall,  and  its  blossoms  fade, 
my  soul,  the  sap  of  the  tree,  the  perfume  of  the 
flower,  shall  wing  its  way  aloft  unto  her  side. 

But  hark  !  I  hear  the  holy  organ's  pealing  tone, 
far  through  the  hollow  arches  thrown,  it  comes 
sadly  yet  sweetly  to  my  ear.  It  is  Lisa's  requiem 
chaunt  I  hear.  How  sadly  sweet  through  the 
vaulted  distance  comes  the  cadence — low,  yet  full 
of  harmony.  It  is  fitting  that  her  fate  should  be 
wailed  with  dulcet  tones  of  sadness.  Often,  when 
youth's  bud  was  on  my  brow,  have  I  paused  to 
listen  to  the  sad  cuckoo's  sontr  and  heard  the 
merry  mocking-bird  echo  back  the  mournful  notes ; 
and  while  I  listened,  I  thought  of  a  smiling  face 
and  an  outward  laugh,  while  a  breaking  heart 
beat  its  own  knell  within.  Oflen  have  I  listened 
to  Lisa's  evening  song  upon  the  parapet,  when 
she  knew  not  that  I  was  near;  but  never,  oh 
never  did  I  hear  the  mocking-bird  attempt  to  echo 
back  her  dulcet  notes.  When  she  breathed  forth 
her  harmony  upon  the  listening  air.  Nature  paused 
from  her  labor,  and  the  very  zephyrs  held  their 
breath,  or  hymned  low  accompaniments. 

How  strange  my  life  and  lot !  But  a  few  suns 
since,  and  I  had  gathered  my  tribe  in  council,  and 
bade  them  await  my  return  from  a  short  journe}', 
with  a  bride  fair  as  young  lover's  dream  e'er  painted. 
I  bade  them  await  my  coming  with  welcome-song 
and  shouts  of  pride.  I  bade  my  brightest  olive- 
browed  maidens  deck  my  couch,  my  bridal  couch, 
with  half-blown  flowrets,  and  to  strew  it  o'er  with 
the  pinken  flamingo's  air-spurning  plumes. 

Now,  I  am  in  my  tomb,  and  yet  alive.  My 
wardors    speak  not,   and  my  maidens  wail  the 


search-cry  through  my  forest-land.  They  know 
Wakulla  is  not  stayed  by  trifles ;  they  know  that 
he  is  no  traitor  to  his  tribe. 

But  I  am  growing  weak  and  faint.  This  vault 
gives  not  the  air  my  breast  requires.  Thought, 
thou  harrower  of  past  memories,  aid  me  in  tracing 
that  which  has  been  so  lately  done — aid  me  in 
telling  how  Lisa  died. 

Few  moons  have  written  their  brief,  glittering 
history  upon  the  restless  silver  of  the  bay,  since 
Lisa  and  myself  strolled  along  its  banks,  beneath 
the  shadow  of  her  stern  father's  orange  grove. 
Then,  there,  I  told  her  all — told  her  how  I  saw 
and  loved — how,  that  loving,  I  had  learned  her 
ways,  and  aimed  to  make  myself  worthy  of  her. 
Then,  while  her  soul  swum  in  joy-lakes  within 
her  black  lustrous  eyes,  she  told  Wakulla  that  he 
loved  her  not  in  vain.  She  vowed  her  heart  unto 
the  Forest  King,  for  he  had  won  it,  the  priceless 
gem  of  a  whole  world's  riches.  Yes — Lisa's  love 
to  me  is  more  than  wealth  or  fame  could  e'er 
unfold.  And  when  on  that  night  we  parted,  it 
was  known  to  her,  that  in  private  audience  the 
next  morning,  I  should  ask  her  hand  from  her 
lordly  sire. 

I  asked  the  priceless  boon!  Oh, my  Fathers! 
with  scorn  and  insult  he  bade  the  "  Indian  dog" 
begone !  Ay  !  when  in  bold  pride  and  manly 
honor  I  stood  before  him,  and  asked  for  a  hand 
where  a  heart  had  already  been  given,  he  called 
his  menials  to  thrust  me  forth,  and  bade  me  thank 
my  God  that  life  was  not  made  the  jjenalty  oiviy 
prcsnmplio7i.  And  even  then,  though  the  wild 
blood  rushed  boiling  through  my  veins,  though  all 
things  within  my  sight  turned  red  with  anger- 
flashings,  though  my  heart  and  soul  tugged  at 
their  bars  to  leap  forth  upon  him,  still  for  her  sake, 
I — a  wild  chief  of  the  unforgivi«g'Uchees — -forgave 
him  !  For  her  sake  I  stemmed  the  mad  torrent  of 
passion,  though  my  life-bark  trembled  on  the 
wreck-verge,  when  I  stilled  the  rising  tempest. 

Another  moon  came  o'er  the  sky  and  drew 
its  silver  dimpled  likeness  on  the  waters.  Again 
v:e  walked  beside  the  glittering  bay,  again  we 
breathed  the  perfumed  air  of  the  orange  grove. 
I  told  her  all.  I  told  her  how  my  untamed  heart 
liad  writhed  before  her  father's  cruelty,  and  when 
I  said  that  I  had  forgiven  all,  she  wept  and  blessed 
me.  She  folded  my  rough  frame  to  her  tender 
bosom  as  a  honey-suckle  grasps  an  oak,  and  vowed 
that  her  life's  devoted  love  should  veil  that  dark 
hour.  She  promised  to  fly  with  me — even  to  my 
wild-wood  throne. 

Another  night — the  moon  again  is  sailing  on  her 
ethereal  sea,  but  here  and  there  a  cloud  comes  o'er 
her  path  and  casts  strange  shadows  down  upon 
the  trembling  waters.  There  is  motion  in  the 
orani-e  grove.  It  is  Wakulla.  He  stands  beside 
an  impatient  stce.l — which  is  black  as  an  o'er- 
shadowed  pool  in  the  centre  of  the  haunted  cypress. 
It  champs  the  golden  bit,  it  paws  the  glittering 
sands  beneath  its  feet,  it  pants  to  spring  forth  in  a 
race  with  the  swift  night-winds.  Why  is  not  Lisa 
there  1  Ha ! — there  is  a  light  upon  the  castle's 
battlement— another,  and  another  yet — a  shot — a 
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shriek !  But  here  like  a  single  white  cloiul  in  a 
rushing  night-storm,  comes  a  light  figure  through 
the  shadowy  orange  grove.  "  Wakulla !  oh 
Wakulla ! "  It  is  Lisa's  voice,  my  bride — my 
forest  bride  !  but  ha  !  she  is  followed !  Armed 
men  surround  the  spot.  But  she  has  gained  the 
steed.  AVakuUa's  arm  upraises  her — but  look — 
Don  Garcia  has  reached  the  spot — his  sword  is 
raised — one  scream — one  struggle — Garcia's  sword 
has  fallen — upon  his  only  daughter's  breast !  Her 
last  sigh  was  breathed  upon  Wakulla's  lips — her 
last  act  to  shield  his  bosom  from  her  father's  sword. 
And  Wakulla  stood  as  stands  the  leafless,  branch- 
less oak.  He  fought  not — nor  struggled.  They 
bound  him,  yet  ho  spoke  not  nor  moved,  for  Lisa 
lay  before  him.  Lisa  the  holy,  the  pure — flower 
of  the  beautiful,  angel  of  the  angels.  There, 
upon  the  bright  sands,  in  her  white  bridal-robe, 
with  her  life-tide  ebbing,  drop  by  drop. 

And  then  they  bound  thcUclice  king — for  I  am 
yet  a  king — and  here  in  this  cell  they  have  walled 
him,  that  he  may  die  1  He — her  father — no,  her 
onurdcrer,  swore  that  I  should  die  a  death,  which 
in  comparison  should  make  hell's  own  tortures  a 
paradise.  Let  it  come!  Wakulla  waits !  Calmly 
— with  love-warmed  heart  and  heaven-hoping 
soul  do  I  wait  my  time. 

Lisa,  I  sec  thee  yet.  Thy  fair  bosom,  more 
white  than  is  the  inner  leaf  of  the  shade-grown 
magnolia,  is  gashed  with  one  broad  rent  through 
which  thy  frightened  soul  fled  on  its  way  to 
heaven.  Your  last  look  beckoned  me  to  follow, 
and  soon,  ah  soon,  I  come  ! 

If  thou  hadst  found  a  home  in  the  happy 
hunting  grounds  of  my  fathers,  then  yon  steel  or 
poison-cup  should  wing  me  swiftly  to  your  side  ; 
but  yoiLr  Great  Spirit  claims  not  the  suicide — 
and  in  His  way  I'll  seek  thee  in  Lhy  heaven. 

I  am  getting  weaker  fast!  Death  is  not  so 
terrible — is  he  1  The  food  is  all  gone — there  is 
nought  left  but  the  dagger  and  the  bowl — yet,  I 
will  not  use  them.  I  would  that  I  could  hear 
some  noise — if  'twere  but  a  groan — I  would  like 
to  hear  it — and  yet  I  know  not  why.  Ah !  is  that 
some  one  sighing  near  me  %  No !  'twas  but  the 
echo  of  my  feeble  breath.  How  strangely  loud 
it  sounds.  Now  that  Hope  has  fled — my  food 
all  gone,  I  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  think.  Come 
Thought,  with  all  your  train,  merry  and  sad,  wild 
and  fearful,  gay  and  pleasant,  come  and  bear  me 
again  o'er  my  past  life-trail.  Place  me,  a  joyous 
boy  beneath  my  father's  lodge,  ere  yet  the  war- 
rior's bow  was  strung  for  Wakulla's  hand.  Ah, 
thou  art  kind,  gentle  Thought,  for  by  my  side  thou 
placest  tender  Lula,  too.  But  no!  place  not  dark 
haired  Lula  there.  Let  Lisa  bound  with  me  along 
the  river's  bank — let  my  light  canoe  bear  her  o'er 
its  bright  bubbling  waters,  which  in  their  pebbly 
dash  shall  bear  soft  cadence  to  her  laugh.  But 
no — Lisa  laughs  no  more !  She's  dead  !  Ha ! 
how  cold  the  echo  falls  upon  my  ear.  It  comes 
like  a  north-wind-blast,  and  strikes  a  damp  within 
my  inner  soul. 

But  thought,  merry  thought,  comes  again  to  my 
aid.    I  sec  my  lodges,  their  smokes  curling  up 


like  blue  winged  clouds,  through  the  flower-bear- 
ing trees.  I  see  my  maidens  joining  in  the  young 
braves'  dance.  I  hear  the  warrlor.i'  beating  drum. 
I  see  my  council  assembled  in  the  circle-lodge. 
Ho !  I'll  speak ! 

Uchees  !  Warriors  of  the  lofty  tribe  who  came 
from  the  milk-and-honey-land,  beyond  the  big 
waters.  Open  wide  your  ears,  that  they  may 
drink  in  the  words  of  Wakulla,  as  the  flowers 
drink  the  dew  which  gives  them  strength  and 
life. 

Look  forth  through  forest  glades,  look  out  upon 
yon  bright  waters  !  What  see  ye  1  Through  the 
forests  come  bounding  along,  fanned  by  the  wings 
of  fear,  our  furest  maidens.  Over  the  waters, 
like  the  moaning  of  the  thunder-king  when  he 
rises  to  cheer  on  the  storm,  comes  the  sound  of 
many  feet.  It  is  the  palc-taced  band  who  seek 
our  shore.  Why  fly  our  maidens,  why  comes  the 
warning  sound  over  the  waters  1  The  pale-faces 
seek  our  homes  with  burning  brands  in  their 
hands,  they  seek  our  maidens  with  burning  fire 
in  their  hearts.  They  seek  to  own  our  soil,  to 
sweep  our  tribe  from  the  land  as  fire  sweeps  the 
tall  grass-blades  from  the  prairie.  Shall  we  stand 
tamely  here  and  bear  it  all  %  Shall  we  cringe  and 
bow  before  the  scanty  band'?  No!  to  arms, 
Uchees— buckler  and  spear,  bow  and  full  quiver, 
and  meet  them  on  the  silvery  strand.  Give  me 
my  war-club  and  bloody  spear — my  dagger— ha ! 
—Wakulla— awake !  thou  art  not  in  thy  council- 
lodge.  Lay  down  the  dagger.  It  cannot  win 
thcc  Lisa's  heaven.  No.  Wakulla's  mind  has 
wandered. 

Is  it  not  enough  to  make  one's  mind  stray  away 
from  reason's  path,  to  be  entombed  in  life's  full 
strength  and  vigor  7  Wakulla  is  but  a  man.  Yet 
he  will  not  again  forget  himself  He'll  think  of 
Lisa,  her  religion,  and  other  gentle  things.  How 
beautiful  Lisa  looked  when  first  Wakulla  gazed 
upon  her.  She  sat  within  her  father's  princely 
hall,  and  other  queenly  forms  were  there.  Yet, 
as  in  a  kingly  coronet  filled  with  countless  gems 
of  priceless  worth,  one  clear  diamond,  like  the 
night-star  'mid  the  crowd  which  speck  the  heav- 
ens, shines  conspicuous  over  all,  so  Lisa's  form 
mirrored  every  gaze,  containing  in  itself  each 
combined  perfection,  which  in  the  others  around 
was  scattered. 

And  when  I  stood  forth  from  my  warrior  bands, 
and  bade  her  people  welcome  to  our  land,  how 
softly  she  smiled.  'Twas  like  the  setting  sun's 
last-flung  golden  ray,  in  purple  wrapping,  thrown 
upon  the  blue  waters,  there  to  play  a  brief,  yet 
bright  and  musical  farewell  upon  their  dimpled 
bosom.  Then  I  loved  her.  And  then  she  loved  me. 

How  strange  the  contrast  between  my  situation 
then  and  now.  A  thousand  warriors,  bright 
spears  within  their  hands,  thick  bucklers  on  their 
arms,  strong  bows  and  full  quivers  at  their  backs, 
were  by  my  side.  I  was  robed  in  gold  and  jewels 
— the  king-feathers  from  a  million  paroquets  were 
in  my  'broidercd  robe.  Dames  and  maidens 
smiled  to  catch  my  eye,  yet  none  but  Lisa  could 
win  my  glance.    Now — I  am  a  prisoner.    Yon 
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feeble  lamp  will  soon  expire,  yet  it  will  out-last  my 
vital  spark.  My  blood  is  growing  stiff,  and  my 
eye-sight  begins  to  flicker  as  if  the  lamp  was  burn- 
ing first  bright,  then  dim. 

This  is  a  place  where  Lisa's  faith  is  all  that  can 
wear  brightness.  Here  I  can  feel  my  breath  fail- 
ing, like  the  evening  breeze  upon  the  ocean,  when 
it  is  about  to  let  the  sea  go  to  rest,  and  still  my 
heart  will  not  fail  itself,  for  she  has  bidden  me  look 
to  Him,  who  holds  the  sea  and  winds  as  a  maiden 
holds  a  flower,  for  He  will  save  and  bear  me  above 
to  her  heaven.  She  bade  me  pray— often  and 
fervently.     Ha !  a  poor  Indian  pray  7     Til  try. 

Great  Spirit!  Thou,  whose  throne  is  made 
of  glittering  stars,  and  whose  footstool  is  the  flow- 
cry  earth !  Thou,  who  ridest  at  times  upon  the 
whirlwind's  winged  front,  robed  in  lightnino--lined 

11/*  O  & 

clouds  of  ebon  hue,  and  then  upon  the  perfumed 
breathings  of  the  morning  zephyr,  as  it  glides 
with  softly-whispered  music  among  the  dew- 
pearled  flowers  !  Thou,  whose  omniscient  eye 
can  pierce  the  solid  walls  of  this,  my  grave,  and 
canst  see  the  written  thoughts  upon  the  Uchee's 
heart,  as  well  as  read  the  workings  of  Don 
Garcia's  soul !  Thou,  all  powerful !  all  merciful ! 
listen  to  the  dying  Indian's  prayer !  Forgive  all 
his  sins — and  all  his  enemies  ! 

Oh !  would  that  I  could  pray  as  Lisa  prayed. 
Her  voice  was  attuned  for  the  harmony  of  devo- 
tion. And  now,  methinks  I  hear  that  voice  raised 
high  amid  the  bright  choir,  which  she  told  me 
ever  hymned  the  praises  of  the  Glorious  Triune 
God.  And  /— /  shall  help  to  swell  the  song — it 
is  a  fitting  reward  for  such  a  death.  Yet' is  it  pos- 
sible that  the  Uchee's  heart  is  black  %  that  he  has 
not  forgiven  and  been  forgiven "?  Let  the  Uchee 
gaze  back  upon  his  life-trail.  He  had  few  ene- 
mies. The  last  was  Don  Garcia  Lopez !  And 
the  Indian  forgives  him — the  murderer  of  Lisa. 
Yes — and  prays  that  the  hand  which  is  yet  red 
with  her  blood — the  heart  which  willed  for  me 
this  death — may  be  washed  white  in  the  waves  of 
repentance,  and  clothed  in  the  garment  of  for- 
giveness. 

But  my  cell  is  not  so  dark  as  it  was  before,  and 
my  body  feels  light  and  buoyant.  Little  stars 
seem  peeping  at  me  from  the  walls ;  and  this  is 
not  a  narrow,  cold,  noisome  cell.  No — it  is  a 
lordly  hall.  I  am  not  resting  upon  the  clammy 
floor.  No !  my  frail  limbs  press  a  yielding  couch 
of  flower's  down.  This  is  not  death — for  he  is 
cold  and  fearful.  This  is  pleasantness.  I  thirsted 
but  an  instant  since,  and  now  my  lips  are  fresh, 
and  feel  as  if  the  cool  morning's  dew  was  upon 
them.  My  brow  was  heated,  yet  now  'tis  fanned 
by  the  cool  night-water  breeze. 

I  hear  music !  It  is  not  the  organ's  tone — it  is 
not  Lisa's  voice.  Low — sweet — clear — soft — like 
of  a  gentle  stream  o'er  silver 
It  soothes  my  soul.  Hark !  It 
swells  louder,  it  is  full— yet,  Oh  how  soft !  It  is 
a  spirit-band.  They  come  to  frighten  death's 
demons  from  my  side.  They  come  to  play  my 
journey-march  from  earth  to  heaven.  But  ha! 
what  is  that?     I  feci  a  cold,  slimy  serpent  twining 


the  murmurings 
strings,  it  comes. 


many  a  clammy  fold  about  my  feet.  Oh  I  spirit- 
band,  cease  not  your  music — leave  me  not  now — 
ah !  the  serpent  rises — his  ey^es  glare  in  mine — 
his  forked  tongue  plays  on  my  cheek.  Off!  death  ! 
off!  Ha! — now  I  am  in  no  lordly  hall!  I  am 
here  in  a  narrow  cell.  It  is  filled  with  crawling 
snakes,  and  speckled  toads — and  Don  Garcia  is 
here.     His  body  is  a  snake's — and  see  'tis  red — 

red! A   thousand  serpents  twine  around  my 

form.  Leap,  soul !  burst,  heart !  spring  from  your 
horrid  prisonings — where — where  is  the  dagger  1 
ni  use  it  now!  Hark!  what  angel  whisper 
struck  my  ear'?  'Twas  Lisa's  voice,  she  cried 
"  forbear."  Yes,  forgive  me — I'll  touch  not  the 
dagger.  But  come,  Oh!  death,  and  tear  these 
crawling  reptiles  from  my  limbs.  Great  Spirit  ! 
Thou,  who  commandest  even  death,  aid  me  in 
this  tempest-hour.  Oh,  take  me  to  thyself  and 
Lisa! 

Ha !  there  are  no  serpents  here.  I  am  in  a 
dimly-lighted  dungeon — yet  'tis  warm.  I  have 
had  fearful  dreams.  I  am  weak.  I  would  mine 
eyes  could  weep,  I'd  save  the  water  to  moisten  my 
swollen  tongue.  Time — thou  hast  no  measure 
in  my  dungeon,  else  I'd  weigh  my  future  moments. 
Would  that  I  were  a  mighty  wind,  I'd  blow  them 
away  forever,  and  then,  on  my  own  wings,  I'd 
seek  my  Lisa  and  her  God. 

It  is  hard  for  a  warrior  to  die  thus,  like  a  puny 
child,  from  mere  weakness.  Were  it  not  for  Lisa's 
words,  I  should  regret  it.  But  once  when  I  spake 
to  her  of  the  wish,  which,  from  childhood's  sun- 
shine up  to  manhood's  shade,  had  nestled  in  my 
heart,  the  wish  to  die  'mid  the  clangor  of  battle  and 
the  din  of  war,  where  the  shout  of  the  victor  and 
the  groan  of  the  conquered  might  fall  as  music  on 
my  ear,  to  lift  me  towards  the  happy  hunting 
grounds  where  rest  the  heathen  braves ;  I  remem- 
ber her  sweet  tones.  She  said  but  little,  yet  it 
was  enough.  "  Our  Great  Spirit  hath  said  in 
his  unsealed  scroll,  that  '  thoushalt  not  kill. '  " 

Oh  God  I  would  that  Thou  hadst  taught  her 
father's  heart  that  lesson.  If  he  had  known  one 
half  the  good  which  circled  'round  his  daughter's 
heart,  as  circles  perfume  'round  the  fresh-blown 
flower,  he  had  not  been  childless  now — nor 
Wakulla  without  a  bride. 

But  Wakulla  will  not  stay  long  without  his 
bride — he  feels  again  the  cold  chills  of  death 
approaching.  And  such  a  death !  My  veins  begin 
to  freeze — my  pulse  beats  as  light  within  my  heart 
as  are  conscience  throbs  within  the  widow-robbing 
miser's  breast. 

Where  now  are  my  braves  and  maidens,  those 
who  should  gather  around  me  to  hear  the  death- 
song  and  see  Wakulla  die,  as  the  Uchee  kings 
were  wont.  They  seek  me  through  plain  and 
glade,  o'er  hill  and  dale,  yet  their  search-cry  may 
never  reach  my  car,  nor  my  response  be  borne  to 
them  again.  But  I  care  not  for  them.  Lisa's 
spirit  hovers  near  me  now.  She  waits  to  guide 
me  home. 

No !  She  could  not  breathe  this  stifled,  noisome 

air ha !  begone — the  snakes  !  the  snakes ! — 

I  see  them  again !    That  large  red  serpent— 'tis 
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Don  Garcia — he  is 
hisses  forth  my  fate  I 


Death.     Look !    Listen !    he 
He  hisses — "  Upstart  Indian 


dos: !  thou  who  wouldst  mate  with  the  flower  of 
the  Lopez',  go  to  thy  living  tomb  and  seek  for  her 
thou  hast  dishonored  by  the  thought  of  wedding!" 
Ha !  see  ! — oh — the  red  serpent's  eye  is  on  me 
now — his  slimy  folds  are  round  my  body — slow — 
strong  they  creep  up  about  my  throat — and  now 
— horror !  the  bloody  fangs  are  on  my  lips — the 
lips  which  Lisa  kissed.  The  light  fades,  yet  those 
fiery  eyes  glare  through  the  cell,  and  now  they 
grow  large — larger !  The  whole  wall  is  one  vast 
eye  of  fire,  filled  with  writhing  scorpions — they 
burn  my  vitals — they  heat  my  breath — it  scalds 
my  lungs — but  ha !  they're  gone.  I  am  cold 
again — and  very  weak.  Death  is  here.  He  sits 
beside  me — he  laughs  and  points  to  the  bowl  and 
dagger.  But  Lisa !  I  will  not  use  them.  No!  I 
feel  it  now — I'm  going  soon  to  meet  you.  Death 
is  on  my  heart — his  frost  has  stayed  its  supplying 
channels,  and  my  hand  begins  to  tremble  on  the 
page.  Will  human  eye  ever  look  upon  my  feeble 
tracings'?  Will  my  people  ever  know  the  fate 
which  befel  their  chief?  They  cannot  doubt  my 
truth  to  them.  Perchance  they  will  think  that 
Don  Garcia  has  sent  me  over  the  great- waters,  as 
he  did  the  young  slaves  I  gave  him.  If  so,  then 
let  the  Governor  tremble  in  his  lofty  seat.  Wakulla 
will  be  revenged !  It  is  better  for  the  mariner  to 
mock  the  tempest  as  he  floats  upon  a  rotten  plank 
— it  is  better  for  the  mother  to  hold  her  infant  up 
in  view,  when  the  raging  tiger  looks  for  food,  than 
for  the  pale-face  to  stand  before  the  wild  wrath  of 
the  angered  Uchecs.  As  the  hurricane  glides  o'er 
the  corn-field — as  the  fire  licks  clean  the  prairies 
— as  the  hawk  leaves  the  nest  of  the  mourning 
dove,  so  will  my  tribe  bear  the  pale-face  from  the 
strand,  if  they  believe  treachery  has  befallen 
Wakulla. 

But  Wakulla  should  not  think  of  revenge,  now 
in  his  hour  of  fading.  Death  is  beside  him — sad 
is  his  lot,  if  mercy  and  forgiveness  hover  not  near 
his  parting  soul.  Therefore — though  Lisa's  pure 
blood  enriches  the  flower-ground ;  thouo-h  a  kintr 
of  the  soil  lies  in  a  damp,  forever-sealed  dungeon, 
and  his  sorrowing  triBe  are  without  a  leader; 
though  insult  and  wrong,  deep  and  dark,  arc  on 
my  heart — now,  dying,  / — Wakulla — the  "  vp- 
start  Indian  dog,"  forgives  all ! 

And  death,  even  this  death,  I  count  as  nothing, 
for  have  I  not  forgiven  its  author  1  And  havinor 
forgiven  him,  should  I  complain  1  No !  rather 
let  me  thank  him  for  thus  early  permitting  me  to 
join  my  betrothed  in  heaven.  I  hope  in  heaven — 
because  she  bade  me  hope.  She  bade  me  sorrow 
for  my  past  evils,  and  do  no  more  wrong. 

Great  Spirit  !  Thou,  whose  eyes  are  more 
searching  than  the  winter  winds — thou  knowest 
whether  I  am  guilty  of  wrong  to  one  earthly  be- 
ing, and  if  so,  thou  canst  melt  my  heart.  T/ion, 
who  boldest  mercy  in  thy  left  hand,  and  justice 
in  thy  right,  forgive  me  only  as  I  have  forgiven. 

I  would  not  ask  from  Him,  who  is  Almighty,  a 
boon  which  I,  a  poor  atom  on  the  earth,  would 
deny  to  those  who  are  weak  and  helpless  as  I. 


I  would  be  at -peace  with  all  the  world,  when  my 
soul  leaves  the  clay,  for  it  flieth  to  a  home  of  peace 
and  bliss  eternal.  I  think  I  see  that  home.  It  is 
up — up !  amid  a  countless  multitude  of  stars, 
which,  like  a  sea  of  little  golden  wavelets,  circle 
around  its  bright  halo-ground.  There  is  a  form 
of  light,  upon  a  throne  of  light,  so  dazzling  that 
my  eyes  can  find  no  resting  place,  or  give  shape 
unto  the  form.  Below  it,  in  a  glittering  circle,  is 
a  ring  of  up-turned  faces  with  the  joy-tinge  on 
them.  Lisa's  face  is  there.  She  sees  me  not. 
Her  eye  is  upwards !  Her  voice  is  clear  in  the 
praise-song.     Soon,  Oh  soon — I'll  join  thee,  Lisa ! 

Yes,  my  cell  seems  to  grow  darker  now.  Are 
my  eyes  failing,  or  doth  my  lamp  grow  diml 

Ah  me  !  I'm  cold !  Death — is  it  thou— come  at 
last  1  Welcome !  welcome — though  you  come  on 
wintry  wings — for  soon  heaven's  sun  and  Lisa's 
smile  shall  melt  their  icincss. 

Hal  my  eyes  begin  again  to  cloud.  I  hold  a 
pen  within  my  hand — a  scroll  is  on  my  knee — yet 
I  feel  them  not.  Oh  Lisa !  thou  didst  not  die 
thus.  One  pang,  one  thrill  of  agony — and  thy 
sufferings  were  past.  Yet  it  is  well  for  me  that 
it  is  thus,  for  the  Great  Spirit  is  but  trying  my 
new-found-faith.  He  is  only  testing  my  love  for 
Him,  and  my  regard  for  the  holy  words  which 
Lisa  taucrht  me.  But  this  death  is  horrible ! 
Alone — weak — athirst — hungered — fainting,  with- 
out a  soul  to  hear  my  last  sigh !  The  presence  of 
an  enemy  would  be  a  blessing.  Ah !  this  dying 
alo?ie  is  fearful.  But — look  !  the  eyes  of  fire — 
the  twining,  slimy  serpents  are  here  again — Oh ! 
Don  Garcia,  this — this  is  thy  revenge !  God  of 
Lisa's  home,  forgive  thee — e'en  as  I,  thy  suffering 
victim,  pardon  thee.  But  Oh !  remove  the  speck- 
led toads  with  their  glaring  eyes  of  green — and 
imtwine  the  hungry  snakes  from  around  the  neck 
which  thy  daughter's  arms  have  clasped. 

Oh  7}ian !  murderer !  wilt  thou  crouch  there, 
and  laugh  to  scorn  my  prayers.  Ha!  boldest 
thou  the  dagger  and  the  bowl  before  me "?  I'll — 
no — no:  Lisa,  thine  yet,  and  thine  forever.  I 
will  not  forfeit  my  chance  of  heaven,  for  a  moment 
less  of  agony.  Yet  this  is  fearful.  But  'tis  pass- 
ing awaj' — I  feel  the  scroll,  but  I  see  it  not. 
Death  is  long  in  coming.  My  heart  is  ready ! 
Come,  king  of  mortality — my  heart-veins  wait  to 
bear  thee  to  their  source.  Ah — kind — though 
cold — yes,  death  is  on  me  now — the  light  is  out — 
Lisa's  hand  is  down-stretched  for  my  soul — I — 
Lisa — yes 

Reader,  the  manuscript  here  became  so  illegi- 
ble, that  further  translation  was  impossible.  There 
were  but  few  words  more  upon  it,  and  they 
were  but  half  formed.  Among  them  I  could 
distinguish  "Lisa" — "Great  Spirit" — and  one 
or  two  others.  The  last  line  shewed  that  the 
the  horror  of  Wakulla's  death  could  scarcely  be 
realized — it  was  written  scattcredly  below  the  rest. 
"  Again  they  come  !  the  serpents — the  eyes — Don 
Garcia — red — red  I " 

The  record  told  no  more,  yet  it  hath  left  colors 
and  pencil  for  the  imagination  to  use. 

Death !  Death  is  terrible  when  you  meet  him 
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encircled  by  friends — witli  well  known  faces 
around  you;  but  Oh,  how  terrible  when  he  is  met 
by  one  alone,  without  the  reach  of  help,  beyond 
the  power  of  sympathy. 

Critics  may  sneer  at  the  disjointed  manuscript 
written  by  the  pooj-  Itidian,  but  let  them  be 
placed  in  a  similar  situation,  let  them  be  walled 
up  alone  in  a  living  grave — and  will  not  their 
criticisms  be  more  humble  1 

There  is  one  thing  which  the  translator  is 
pleased  with,  in  the  manuscript  of  the  Uchee 
chief.  He  has  long  believed  that  love  is  aU^pmo- 
crfiil;  that  it  can  turn  a  savage  mind  from  its 
native  channel  of  rude  impetuosity  into  the  smooth 
and  polished  path  of  civilization — that  it  can 
even  draw  the  heathen  from  his  gods,  and  tame 
the  raging  tempest  in  his  breast. 

The  history  of  the  Uchee  king  and  his  love, 
has  satisfied  us  upon  this  point.  Love  is  all-poic- 
erfiol — religion  is  aldn  to  love — ivilhout  both,  no  one 
can  he  happy.  e.  z.  c.  j. 


MARGARET  MILLER  DAVIDSON : 


A    REVERIE. 


INSCRIBED     TO     S, 


"  EUc  etait  du  monde,  ou  ics  plus  belles  choses 

Ont  le  pire  de-tin  ; 
Et  Rose — elle  a  dure,  re  que  durent  les  roses, 

L'espace  d'uu  matin  " 


It  is  a  name, 
Whose  echo  will  not  from  the  souls  of  men 
In  music  float  away  !    Long  as  the  heart 
Hath  in  its  depths  unworldly,  holiest  shrine 
For  all  things  fair  and  precious,  it  shall  lie 
Blent  with  the  rapture  of  the  poet's  dream, 
And  with  a'l  high  aspirings,  thoughts  that  burn 
Like  starlight  in  the  soul,  too  pure  and  clear 
For  language  to  portray  ;  and  passionate  tears, — 
Such  as  are  wept  by  eve,  o'er  pale  young  flowers, 
That  faded,  withered,  died  'mid  glare  of  day, 
And  from  their  blooming  sisterhood  were  swept 
By  wandering  winds  afar,— shall  bright  eyes  shed 
O'er  her  green  grave.    The  story  is  a  theme 
For  rapture  and  for  weeping. 

Years  ago, — 
Po  long  that  now,  as  in  a  glorious  dream. 
Dim  shapes  are  pictured  on  the  classic  page, 
Whose  lofty  souls,  amid  a  purer  age, 
Made  Greece  a  mighty  name,— Erinna  sung, 
"Beside  the  clear  streams,  in  the  myrtle  groves, 
Where  Faun  and  Dryad  haunted,  tliose  wild  lays, 
Which  thrilled,  as  songs  of  some  sweet  forest-bird, 
Tlie  pensive  shepherd's  heart ;  and  midst  the  toil 
Of  hard  and  cheerless  poverty,  beguiled 
The  weary  hours  with  such  notes  of  gladness, 
As  fill  the  listener's  ear  at  mellow  even. 
In  some  still  vale  of  founts  and  purple  flowers. 
From  Phoebe's  silver  lyre.    E'en  such  were  Ihine  ! 


Tho'  friendship's  anxious  sympathies  were  round  thee. 

And  voices  of  thy  loved  ones  cheered  thy  way, 

Yet  soon  like  her, — too  soon  didst  thou  depart ! 

The  world's  rude  airs — this  cold  and  sneering  world 

Of  sordid  aims,  and  heartless  selfishness — 

Breathed  on  the  setting  of  the  jewel,  fair 

As  frail,  and  wasted  it.     The  inner  fire 

Of  thine  own  glorious  genius  expired 

In  clear  and  starry,  and  as  rapid  flame, 

As  e'er  consumed  a  lovely  mortal  form, 

Or  left  a  deathless  radiance  behind  ! 

And  she  has  passed  away !    Oh  !  can  it  be 

That  suth  as  she  must  die^f  burning  dreams, 

Th'  intensely  mournful  visions  and  the  power. 

The  pa-^sion  and  the  mastery  of  Thought, 

Immortal,  as  unearthly  ?     Ay,  'tis  true! 

Yet  in  her  soul  there  was  a  loftier  ray. 

That  comes  from  far,  the  streaming  light  that  played 

Round  Calvary's  summit  from  the  rifted  Heaven  ! 

Religion,  meek,  and  seraph  like,  and  pure, 

Smiled  on  her  parting  hour  and  beckoned  her 

In  all  the  freshness  of  the  spirit-life 

Away  from  earth.    Its  own  soft  smile  she  wore. 

Like  a  serene  and  solemn  glory,  shed 

From  the  unsullied  brightness  of  that  Heaven 

Whither  she  hastened. 

Oh  'twas  better  thus  1 
[fit  be  true  that  shadows  linger  ever 
Upon  the  skies  of  Genius  here  below — 
If  that  rich  dower  of  Poesy  do  bring 
Alway  but  weary  pining,  and  the  gloom 
Of  secret,  voiceless  woe — as  many  a  tale 
Of  days  '  lang  syne'  can  teach — 'tis  better  thus 
To  quit  this  scene  of  empty  pageantry. 
Of  vain  heart-burnings,  tearful  triumphs  soori, 
Than  with  a  care-worn  brow,  and  mournful  eye 
To  watch  our  dearest  idols,  one  by  one. 
Disrobed  or  buried,  and  our  fondest  dreams. 
Like  moonlight  in  the  darkness,  melt  away  ! 

She  left  us— and  'tis  well  I    We  may  not  hope 

Here  in  this  land  of  exile  to  behold 

The  sweet  and  strange  perfection  of  a  soul. 

Where  Genius  and  Religion,  blent  in  one. 

Shed  their  most  holy  influence,  and  illume 

Th'  ungenial  atmosphere  of  this  sad  clime 

With  Heaven's  unborrowed  radiance  divine! 

But  still,  from  these  soft  tints,  all  pure  and  pale. 

And  full  of  grace  and  beauty,  which  the  bud 

Of  our  young  flowret  bore,  may  fancy  paint 

The  wondrous  light  and  fragrant  loveliness 

Of  its  maturity.    And  let  us  trust, 

And  be  consoled,  that  gift  so  rich  and  rare 

Was  never  made  in  vain.    'Tis  one  more  name 

Added  unto  the  treasury  of  the  soul, — 

One  token  more,  that  tells  us  of  a  life 

In  the  far  future— of  another  being. 

More  excellent  than  this  our  mortal  state — 

A  world,  where  all  our  lovely  things,  long  lost, 

Shall  greet  our  souls  once  more— where  those  great 

thoughts 
Aud  glorious  dreams  find  their  embodiment. 
Which  do  but  mock  us  here— and  where  no  more 
The  sound  of  grief  shall  haunt  the  poet's  lyre. 

S.  E.  JL.  R. 

Nashville,  Dec.  1844. 
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LEAVES  FROM  MY  JOURNAL,  OR  A 
TOUR  ON  THE  PRAIRIES. 

BY    C.    B.    GILLESPIE. 

The  sun  had  just  sank  to  rest  behind  the  pur- 
ple ridge  of  the  distant  mountains,  when  after  as- 
cending a  gentle  hill,  the  ruins  which  I  had  so 
long  anticipated  burst  suddenly  upon  my  \'ision. 
They  stand  upon  an  eminence  near  a  mile  in  ad- 
vance, and  from  their  extent  and  appearance,  fill- 
ed all  the  expectations  I  had  formed  from  the  de- 
scriptions received  from  the  hunters  and  trappers 
who  accompanied  the  caravans.  I  was  all  excite- 
ment; anticipation  had  kindled  my  desire,  and  I 
could  scarcely  wait  till  the  camp  was  formed,  be- 
fore I  was  on  my  way,  solitary  and  on  foot,  to  ob- 
tain a  nearer  view,  whilst  there  was  light,  of  what 
had  haunted  my  imaginations  for  many  days.  But 
a  few  minutes  elapsed,  and  I  was  in  the  midst  of 
them,  wading  my  way  among  masses  of  stone, 
and  heaps  of  earth,  the  ruins  of  former  buildings 
of  which  but  few  remained  in  any  state  of  preser- 
vation. I  directed  my  steps  to  the  largest  yet  re- 
maining, which  seemed  to  be  yet  entire,  and  which 
from  its  size  and  appearance  might  have  been  a 
temple,  or  building  used  for  some  other  public 
rites.  Daylight  was  rapidly  fading  into  darkness 
when  I  entered  the  door  and  stood  within  the 
threshold.  The  walls  were  yet  sound,  the  door  still 
hung  on  its  immense  wooden  hinges,  but  the  roof 
in  one  place  had  fallen  in,  through  which  a  dull 
faint  light  from  the  passing  day  struggled  sickly 
in,  giving  a  strange,  sad  appearance  to  the  desert- 
ed interior.  For  many  minutes  I  stood  overpower- 
ed by  the  thoughts  which  such  a  scene  was  calcu- 
lated to  produce.  Here  was  an  immense  edifice 
all  grey  with  age,  concerning  whose  origin  tradi- 
tion was  silent,  erected  long  before  the  Spanish  in- 
vasion, penned  by  huge,  black  mountains;  it  was 
long  before  the  christian  tide  of  civilization  over- 
looked its  amphitheatre  of  hills,  and  not  until  the 
Indians  who  might  have  some  account  respecting 
it,  were  scattered  and  driven  to  a  distance.  Now  all 
was  silent  and  deserted,  a  stillness  more  oppres- 
sive than  of  the  tomb  hung  upon  the  blasted  site, 
no  footfall  awoke  an  echo  in  its  solitudes,  save 
when  the  trapper  passed  and  cast  a  curious  eye 
upon  the  vestiges  of  another  race,  or  a  solitary  In- 
dian holding  communion  with  the  past,  sought  its 
deserted  walls.  The  increasing  darkness  render- 
ing every  thing  indistinct,  recalled  my  mind  from 
its  vagaries  and  forced  me  to  depart,  but  not  until  I 
had  resolved  to  spend  the  entire  succeeding  day 
explormg  and  sketching  every  thing  worthy  of 
note. 

On  leaving  the  interior  of  this  temple,  I  obser- 
ved an  extensive  pile  of  ruins  some  distance  on, 
crowning  the  little  eminence  which  rose  gently 
and  quietly  from  the  surrounding  valley.  Resolving 
to  make  the  most  of  what  little  light  yet  remained, 
I  hurried  along  through  what  had  been  a  street, 
and  found  myself  admitted  through  a  broad  gate- 
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way  into  a  square  court.  Most  of  the  buildings 
were  in  ruins,  but  part  of  those  forming  the  Hne  in 
front  were  yet  entire.  I  was  standing  imagining 
to  myself,  what  fine  materials  I  would  have  for  my 
pencil  on  the  morrow,  when  I  was  startled  by  the 
sudden  barking  of  a  dog  close  by.  Directing  my 
vision  towards  the  noise,  I  beheld  a  middle  aged 
woman  emerging  from  the  door  of  a  ruined  build- 
ing and  stepping  on  an  old  tottling  platform  some 
five  or  six  feet  from  the  ground,  which  served  as  a 
kind  of  landing  to  several  steps  which  led  to  the 
door.  She  was  dressed  in  the  usual  costume  of 
Mexican  peasantry,  but  I  was  not  able  to  distin- 
guish her  features  in  the  dark.  Somewhat  startled  at 
finding  inhabitants  where  I  expected  but  solitude 
and  ruins,  it  was  sometime  ere  I  could  reply  to  her 
salutation  with  that  politeness  which  is  natural  to  all 
classes  of  her  nation.  She  invited  me  to  enter,  but 
being  some  distance  from  camp,  not  knowing  what 
kind  of  people  I  had  to  deal  with,  and  seeing  rath- 
er a  suspicious  looking  man  in  a  slouched  hat, 
with  his  face  muffled  in  a  blanket,  standing  beside 
her,  I  thought  it  was  the  best  policy  to  retreat;  and 
I  came  to  this  conclusion  the  sooner  when  I  recol- 
lected I  had  brought  no  arms  with  me.  To  her  re- 
peated invitations,  I  rephed,  it  was  getting  late, 
and  having  traveled  very  far  that  day,  I  felt  quite 
fatigued,  but,  that  on  to-morrow,  as  I  intended  to 
remain  all  day  amid  the  ruins,  she  might  consider 
me  her  guest.  She  appeared  very  much  pleased 
with  what  I  had  said,  and  telling  me  to  wait  a  mo- 
ment, she  vanished  into  the  house,  but  reappeared 
in  a  few  moments  with  a  dish  of  warm  tortillas, 
of  which  she  forced  me  to  accept  one,  and  then 
I  took  my  departure,  but  not  until  she  again  made 
me  promise  to  rest  with  her  the  next  day. 

"  And  so  you  intend  remaining  among  these 
heaps  of  stone  and  clay,  to  spoil  a  few  more  sheets 
of  that  sketch  book  in  picturing  off  these  romantic 
ruins,  as  you  are  pleased  to  term  them,"  said 
George,  as  he  lay  before  the  fire  stretched  at  full 
length  on  a  buffalo  robe,  his  head  supported  by  his 
high  peaked  Spanish  saddle  on  which  was  thrown 
as  a  pillow  the  skin  of  a  grisly  bear,  which  he  had 
killed  some  days  before.  "Romantic  indeed!  I 
know  not  what  you  see  in  them,  but  to  me  they 
are  nothing  but  heaps  of  rubbish  scarce  worth 
looking  at,  much  less  ruining  one's  nose  into  every 
crook  and  corner,  at  great  risk  of  getting  smashed 
by  some  tottling  wall,  or  diving  into  some  deep  pit 
where  daylight  never  enters.  But  that's  the  nature 
of  you  city  chaps,  you  see  more  beauty  in  such 
places,  than  if  you  were  astride  a  fine  horse  chas- 
ing the  buffalo,  or  tussling  amidst  the  mountains 
with  a  full  grown  cub  that  has  trespassed  on  your 
rights ;  and  I  verily  believe  you  would  rather  set 
there  gazing  at  the  moon  as  it  rises  over  the  tops  of 
yon  mountains,  than  see  the  flash  of  an  Ingen's 
rifle.  Now,  that's  what  I  call  lovesick  foolishness, 
it  may  suit  very  well  at  home,  but  it  won't  work 
here,  let  me  tell  you.  It's  often  been  a  wonder  to 
me  that  some  of  the  skulking  savages  did'nt  pick 
you  up  long  ago,  as  you  wandered  away  from 
camp  with  that  picture  book  under  your  arm  chalk- 
ing down  every  thing  to  be  met  with.   To  be  sure, 
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sketching  is  a  very  nice  thing,  but  I  have  been  in 
too  man}^  rough  and  tumble  scrapes  to  be  pleased 
with  such  a  lady-like  amusement.  I  have  witness- 
ed some  scenes  that  would  make  your  hair  stand 
on  end,  and  make  your  face  paler  than  when  that 
old  bull  you  wounded  come  thundering  toward  you, 
and  you  had'nt  sense  enough  to  leave  his  road. 
What  would  you  think  of  having  a  thousand  red 
devils,  red  savages,  screeching  and  yelling  at  your 
heels  in  open  daylight  without  so  much  as  a  pen 
knife  to  intimidate  the  villains  1  A  fellow  feels  as  if 
he  could  mosey  right  quick,  especially  when  he  has 
ten  miles  of  a  race  before  he  has  any  hopes  of  dodg- 
ing; and  does'nt  the  blood  boil  in  your  veins  when 
you  see  them  like  a  pack  of  starved  wolves  after  a 
wounded  buffalo,  and  you  hav'nt  got  any  shooting 
iron  to  let  them  know  the  bull  can  still  kick. 
There's  Ben,  as  cool  a  chap  in  Indian  fight  or  bear 
scrabble  as  ever  pulled  trigger.  Many  a  time  have 
we  dodo-ed  the  black  feet  in  the  mountains,  and 
many  a  one  have  we  sent  to  his  long  home,  with 
an  ounce  of  lead  about  his  ribs.  Did  he  ever  tell 
you  of  the  race  I've  had  from  a  swarm  of  Cu- 
manches  1  I  suppose  not,  for  he's  got  a  most  unac- 
countable modesty  in  speaking  of  himself;  he  nev- 
er tells  of  his  hardest  fio-hts,  which  seem  a  little 
extraordinary  to  a  green'un  for  fear  they  might 
question  his  veracity ;  for  he's  very  particular  on 
that  score,  and  if  he  sees  by  the  person's  looks, 
that  he  hardly  believes  what  he's  telling,  he  breaks 
right  off  in  the  midst  of  his  story,  and  never  can  be 
coaxed  to  finish  it. 

"  Well,  3'ou  see  Ben  and  I  in  company  with 
eight  others  rigged  up  a  float  to  take  our  skins  down 
red  river;  and  we  had  a  tolerable  fine  quantity  on  the 
whole  ;  we  were  all  whole  soul'd  fellows  who  had 
been  living  among  bears  and  Ingens,  all  our  lives, 
were  afraid  of  nothing,  all  good  marksmen,  could 
take  the  eye  out  of  a  bull  a  hundred  yards  off ;  we 
counted  ourselves  a  match  for  any  number  of 
Cumanchcs,  provided  we  had  a  fair  field,  and 
fair  play.  We  floated  along  with  the  current  in 
fine  style,  taking  care  to  remain  in  the  middle  of 
the  stream  where  we  could  overlook  both  banks  to 
prevent  being  taken  unawares.  The  day  was 
spent  in  fiddling  and  dancing,  for  one  of  our  com- 
panions possessed  an  old  fine  concern  which  made 
admirable  music,  and  when  the  night  was  too  dark 
to  navigate,  we  always  laid  to,  keeping  a  good 
guard  on  the  bank  all  night.  We  had  descended 
the  river  in  this  ixvanner  for  several  days  and  be- 
gan to  hope  we  w:";Uld  pursue  our  voyage  without 
being  observed ;  not  that  we  were  afraid  of  any 
quantity  of  Ingens,  or  that  we  disliked  having  any 
sport  with  them,  but  just  at  this  particular  time,  we 
had  all  our  wealth  with  us,  the  amount  of  some 
two  years'  trapping,  and  it  would  be  rather  against 
the  grain  to  lose  all  that  we  had  spent  so  much 
trouble  in  acquiring. 

"  One  morning  as  we  were  shooting  out  into  the 
current  we  perceived  a  large  grisly  bear  on  the  op- 
posite bank  which  appeared  as  if  not  noticing  us 
at  all.  Immediately  all  was  hurry  and  confusion  to 
get  the  craft  across  the  river,  where  as  soon  as  we 
touched  the  float,  was  fast,  and  every  one  scram- 


bled up  the  bank  to  get  a  crack  at  the  bear,  but 
just  as  we  were  all  looking  round  for  the  critter, 
bang  went  a  rifle,  and  then  another,  and  another, 
until  every  blade  of  grass  seemed  on  fire ;  whoop, 
what  a  yell !  the  whole  prairie  seemed  alive  with 
devils,  before,  behind,  on  eery  side  their  painted 
bodies  were  rising  out  of  the  earth ;  no  time  to 
think,  I  dashed  down  the  bank  and  plunged  head- 
foremost into  the  river,  swimming  under  the  water 
like  a  duck ;  when  I  rose  to  get  my  breath  I  was 
half  ways  across,  a  ball  singing  past  my  head 
made  me  dip  again.  I  gained  the  shore,  clambered 
up  the  bank,  three  or  four  rifles  were  discharged, 
but  I  remained  untouched.  I  paused  and  looked 
behind  me,  none  of  my  companions  were  visible, 
but  the  opposite  bank  was  swarming  with  Ingens; 
part  were  on  the  float  pushing  out  to  pursue  me, 
whilst  some  others  were  half  way  across  swim- 
ming in  the  water.  I  gave  them  one  of  my  best 
yells  and  struck  out  into  the  prairie.  Before  me,  cut- 
ting the  horizon  was  a  delicate  streak  of  blue;  that 
was  the  point  to  gain,  for  when  once  there,  I  would 
be  amongst  woods,  and  then  it  would  be  an  easy 
matter  to  elude  them.  Away  I  went  as  fast  as  my 
walkers  could  swing.  I  had  only  got  about  fifty 
yards  ahead  when  fifteen  or  twenty  sprung  up 
the  bank  and  after  me ;  phewe,  what  a  race  that 
was !  did  you  ever  see  a  deer  with  a  pack  of  hounds 
in  full  chase  1  how  he  springs  exulting  in  his 
swiftness, — some  such  thoughts  I  had  as  I  turned 
my  head  and  saw  how  far  I  was  leaving  them,  I 
gave  them  another  yell  to  let  them  know  they  were 
getting  behind  and  pushed  on  quicker  than  ever. 
It  was  in  the  middle  of  summer,  and  as  the  day 
advanced  it  got  all  fired  warm,  the  sun  rose  higher 
and  higher  pouring  down  his  heat  until  I  thought 
I  would  have  burst  out  in  a  flame  ;  but  still  I  ran 
as  fast  as  ever,  with  my  eyes  fixed  upon  the  woods 
before  me,  which  seemed  to  be  as  far  off  as  ever. 
Hotter  and  hotter,  grew  the  sun,  my  heart  seemed 
like  a  furnace,  from  which  hot  scalding  liquid  was 
driven  through  my  veins.  I  opened  my  mouth  to 
gulp  some  of  the  cool  air  down  my  throat,  but  it 
was  burning,  suffocating,  every  thing  seemed  like 
fire.  I  would  have  given  five  years  of  m)'  existence 
for  one  good  draught  of  water.  I  looked  again  to 
the  woods, — they  were  changing  from  blue  to  pur- 
ple— that  gave  me  energy;  I  already  fancied  I  could 
distinguish  the  different  masses,  and  see  the  trunks 
of  some  larger  trees  pencilled  on  the  dark  back- 
ground,— I  looked  behind,  they  were  all  far  in  the 
rear,  but  still  in  pursuit, — if  I  could  hold  out  for  half 
an  hour  I  was  safe. 

"  But  I  was  getting  weaker  and  weaker  at  every 
step,  and  I  felt  I  could  not  go  much  farther  with- 
out some  little  rest.  On  a  sudden  I  was  on  the 
the  brow  of  a  hill  which  dipped  suddenly  down 
before  me  into  a  meadow  filled  with  very  thick 
and  high  grass ;  here  was  hope.  When  I  reached 
the  meadow  which  lay  twenty  or  thirty  feet  below 
the  top  of  the  hill,  I  found  I  would  be  effectually 
hid  from  the  savages  until  they  reached  the  top  of 
the  declivity.  The  meadow  was  cut  up  by  a  great 
many  buffalo  paths,  running  in  every  direction 
through  the  long  grass.     I  took  the  first  one  I  met 
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with  and  followed  it  on  until  I  came  to  where  the 
grass  was  near  as  high  as  m)'^  head ;  I  turned  off 
to  one  side  and  crawled  into  a  little  hutwliichhad 
been  made  by  the  rain,  now  entirely  dry;  I  lay  a 
short  time  panting  and  blowing,  but  I  was  too 
much  exposed  to  be  safe,  so  I  up  and  trotted  along 
in  the  bed  of  the  run  which  would  leave  no  trace 
of  my  feet  until  I  had  went  near  two  hundred 
yards,  in  a  contrary  direction  to  what  I  supposed 
they  would  think  I  had  taken.  I  had  no  sooner 
squatted  myself,  when  I  heard  their  yells  on  the 
hill  I  had  left  a  few  minutes  before.  I  still  crawled 
on  using  my  hands  and  knees,  for  the  grass  was 
so  thick  and  tall  it  would  be  hard  to  perceive  me, 
unless  they  stumbled  on  me  suddenly.  From  the 
many  yells  of  the  red  devils,  I  felt  pretty  certain 
they  had  lost  the  trail,  but  still  they  might  find  it; 
however,  if  I  could  only  have  a  little  time  to  rest, 
they  would  have  another  race  for  my  scalp  ;  so  I 
laid  myself  flat  on  the  ground  listening  to  their 
screeches  which  sometimes  were  very  close  and  oth- 
er times  at  a  great  distance.  The  sun  was  still 
getting  warmer,  but  I  was  shaded  by  the  long 
grass,  and  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour  I  felt  quite 
comfortable,  and  might  have  laid  there  all  day  in 
safety  if  my  curiosity  which  led  me  into  many  a 
scrape,  had  not  tempted  me  to  raise  my  head  above 
the  grass,  and  take  a  view  of  matters  just  to  see 
how  they  were;  but  the  first  thing  I  saw  was  a  big 
Ingen  some  twenty  3'ards  off  looking  me  full  in 
the  face,  and  not  seeming  a  bit  astonished  as  if  he 
had  been  expecting  my  appearance  for  some  time. 
No  more  hiding  now,  says  I,  and  off  I  started  with 
the  fellow  3^elling  at  my  heels ;  but  I  was  now 
pretty  well  rested,  and  felt  confident  I  would  yet 
give  them  the  slip;  I  soon  left  my  acquaintance  far 
in  the  rear,  when  he  %vas  joined  by  several  other 
stragglers  who  made  no  better  headway  than  him- 
self, and  by  the  time  I  reached  the  woods  I  was  as 
far  ahead  as  ever.  By  doubling  and  twisting 
mong  the  trees,  I  thought  I  had  put  them  complet- 
ly  off  the  trail,  and  then  choosing  a  spot 
where  the  trunks  were  very  close,  and  the  tops 
very  dense,  I  managed  to  crawl  up  among  the 
branches  of  one  and  swinging  myself  from  one  tree 
to  another  to  spoil  the  scent,  I  dived  into  a  hole 
which  I  found  in  one,  and  set  there  with  my  head 
sticking  out  as  philosophical  as  a  bear. 

The  rascals  did't  find  me  out,  though  they  hun- 
ted for  me  until  dark,  and  one  of  them  even  come 
to  the  tree  I  had  first  ascended,  and  seeing  the 
bark  a  little  rubbed  gave  a  long  and  inquisitive 
stare  up  among  the  limbs,  as  if  he  imagined  I  was 
green  enough  to  be  perched  on  the  tree  I  had 
climbed,  when  I  could  swing  myself  to  another 
and  leave  no  trace  behind:  but  I  was  too  old  for  him 
that  time,  and  after  straining  his  eyes  overhead  and 
seeing  nothing,  he  was  forced  to  leave  without  wrati- 
fj'ing  his  curiosity.  When  it  got  to  be  right  dark, 
I  slid  down  from  my  hiding  place,  and  with  all 
caution  worked  my  way  out  from  the  woods  and 
started  again  upon  the  prairie,  directing  my  course 
so  that  I  would  be  able  to  strike  the  Arkansas  river 
near  to  Bentsfort.  I  walked  as  fast  as  I  was  able 
the  whole  night,  and  by  the  next  morning  was  far 


enough  from  all  pursuit.  The  next  question  after 
my  escape  was,  how  I  might  keep  mj-self  from  starv- 
ing until  I  would  reach  the  fort,  which  was  near  five 
hundred  miles'  distance;  for  1  had  lost  my  rifle  in  the 
river  and  had  nothino-  only  a  small  hunting  knife  to 
provide  for  my  wants  and  defend  me  from  any  skulk- 
ing red  skin  who  might  want  to  stop  my  waj'; 
however,  if  fortune  would  offer  me  nothing  else, 
I  was  sure  I  would'nt  starve  as  long  as  there  were 
any  rattle-snakes  to  be  met  with.  But  still  I  push- 
ed on,  keeping  a  sharp  look  out  on  every  side,  for 
I  was  right  in  the  Ingen  country,  and  traveling  in 
daylight  was  rather  ticklish  business.  Towards 
noon  I  began  to  get  very  hungry  and  was  trying 
to  come  across  something  to  make  a  meal  of,  when  I 
stumbled  on  a  buffalo  that  had  only  been  killed 
that  morning ;  more  enemies  in  the  way,  thought  I, 
as  I  loaded  myself  with  the  flesh  and  hurried  off, 
to  get  out  of  their  vicinity' ;  but  I  saw  nothing 
more  that  day  to  alarm  me.  When  night  ap- 
proached I  retired  into  a  little  hollow,  and  made 
my  supper  on  the  raw  meat,  not  daring  to  strike  a 
fire,  and  then  throwed  myself  on  the  grass  and 
slept  till  midnight,  when  I  awoke  and  started 
again.  A  little  after  daylight  I  came  upon  another 
sign  which  at  first  started  me ;  it  was  a  fire  which 
had  scarcely  gone  out  as  the  ashes  were  yet  warm. 
I  examined  the  grass  and  fotmd  there  had  only 
been  one  person,  and  he  had  camped  there  all 
night.  I  was  puzzled  a  long  time  to  make 
out  whether  he  was  friend  or  foe,  but  seeing  a  foot 
print  in  the  ashes  at  the  edge  of  the  fire,  I  made 
out  he  was'nt  an  Ingen,  and  from  many  other  lit- 
tle signs  only  known  to  a  trapper,  I  felt  certain  he 
was  one  of  my  companions  who  had  escaped  and 
was  only  a  short  distance  ahead.  And  now  the 
matter  was  to  happen  on  his  trail,  so  that  I 
would'nt  miss  him,  but  to  find  which  course  he 
went  was  impossible  ;  but  I  supposed  he  was  going 
towards  the  fort,  and  I  felt  certain  the  buffalo  I 
happened  on  was  killed  by  him.  I  hurried  on 
hoping  soon  to  have  a  fellow  traveller  in  the  wil- 
derness ;  and  sure  enough,  I  came  upon  hun  in  a 
few  hours,  just  as  he  hadk  illed  a  buffalo  and  was 
about  preparing  his  breakfast.  Well,  now  who  do 
you  think  it  was  1  Why  it  was,  Ben,  and  here  he 
comes  himself,  to  tell  me  to  collect  my  guard  for 
the  second  watch,  as  his  time  is  up.  Some  other 
time  as  we  are  sitting  round  the  camp  fire,  I  will 
tell  you  how  he  managed  to  escape,  and 
how  many  dangers  we  had  to  pass  through 
before  we  arrived  at  the  fort.  But  come,  get  your 
rifle,  it  is  time  we  were  at  our  posts;  and  be  sure 
not  to  mistake  a  wolf  for  an  Ingen  and  alarm  the 
whole  camp,  as  that  cowardly  Mexican  did  last 
nisht." 


Let  every  person  emancipate  himself  from  aH 
prejudice,  acknowledge  and  follow  the  truth 
wherever  it  may  be  found,  and  he  will  be  a  hap- 
pier and  nobler  man,  and  feel  better  disposed  to- 
ward his  fellow  beings.  Prejudice  is  a  heartless 
tyrant. 
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THE  DEVIL'S  BRIDGE. 

[translated  from  the  French,  by  e.  a.  e.] 

"The  Reuss  which  flows  in  a  hollow  channel, 
sixty  feet  deep,  between  perpendicular  rocks,  in- 
tercepted all  communication  between  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  valley  of  Cornara  and  those  of  the 
valley  of  Goschencn,  that  is  to  say,  between  the 
Grisons  and  the  people  of  Uri.  This  continual 
difficulty  caused  so  much  loss  to  the  two  small 
cantons,  that  they  assembled  together  all  their 
most  skillful  architects,  and  at  the  common  cost 
several  bridges  were  built  from  one  shore  to  the 
other.  But  none  of  them  were  ever  strong  enough 
to  resist,  longer  than  one  year,  the  rising  of  the 
waves  and  the  falling  of  the  avalanches.  A  last 
attempt  of  this  kind  had  been  made  towards  the 
close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  winter  being 
nearly  over,  they  were  encouraged  to  hope  that 
this  time  the  bridge  would  resist  all  its  attacks ; 
when  one  morning  a  messeno-er  came  to  inform 
the  bailiff  of  Goschenen,  that  the  way  was  again 
intercepted.  "  I  wish  the  devil  was  here,"  cried 
the  bailiff;  "for  only  he  can  build  us  one  that  will 
last."  He  had  no  sooner  uttered  these  words, 
than  a  servant  announced  Messire  Satan. 

"Pray enter,"  said  the  bailiff;  and  the  servant 
gave  place  to  a  man  of  thirty-five  or  six  years  of 
age,  of  German  physiognomy,  and  clad  in  reddish 
pantaloons,  with  a  light  black  coat,  split  at  each 
elbow,  from  which  crevices  peeped  out  another 
garment  of  fiery  hue.  His  head  was  covered 
with  a  black  cap,  from  which  depended  a  great 
red  plume,  that  by  its  undulations  gave  to  the 
wearer  a  grace  altogether  peculiar. 

After  the  first  compliments  were  over,  the  baiUff 
seated  himself  in  one  arm-chair,  and  his  guest  in 
another,  the  bailiff  warmed  his  feet  on  the  andirons, 
the  devil  very   comfortably  placed  his  on  the  live 

coals. "  So,  my  poor  friend,"  said  Satan,  "you 

then  have  need  of  mel"  "  I  avow,  monseigneur, 
that  your  aid  would  not  be  altogether  useless !  " — 
"For  that  cursed  bridge,  is  it  not"?  Eh  bicn !  it  is 
highly  necessary  for  you !  you  cannot  pass  without 
it.  We  must" —  "  Hold,  good  Satan,"  cried  the 
bailiff,  after  a  moment  of  silence,  "  what  are  we  to 
do  1  It  is  proper  that  we  should  understand  each 
other  on  the— the"—  The  bailiff  hesitated.  "On 
the  price"  continued  Satan,  regarding  his  interro- 
gator with  a  singular  expression  of  malice.  "Yes, 
replied  the  bailiff,  feeling  that  this  was  the  most 
difficult  part  of  the  affair.  "  Oh,  at  first,"  contin- 
ued Satan,  balancing  himself  on  the  hind  legs  of 
his  chair,  and  paring  his  claws  with  the  bailiff's 
knife,  "I  must  have  a  fair  understanding  on  that 
point. "  ' 

"  Well — that  encourages  me,"  returned  the  ma- 
gistrate ;  "  the  last  one  cost  us  sixty  marcs  of  gold 
— we  will  double  that  sum  for  the  new  one  ;  but 
that  is  all  we  can  do." 

"  And  what  need  have  I  of  your  gold  ?"  cried 
Satan.  "I  make  it  whenever  I  wish:  here" — 
then  taking  up  a  hot  coal  from  the  middle  of  the 


fire,  as  if  it  had  been  a  sugar  plum,  "  hold  me  your 
hand,"  said  he. 

The  bailiff  hesitated.  "  Fear  not  1  "  continued 
Satan,  placing  in  his  hand  an  ingot  of  the  pu- 
rest gold,  as  cold  as  if  just  from  the  mine. 
The  magistrate  examined  it  on  all  sides,  and  then 
offered  to  return  it  to  the  owner.  "  No,  no!  keep 
it,"  replied  Satan,  throwing  one  leg  over  the  other 
with  a  self-satisfied  air,  "it  is  a  present  I  make 
you."  "  I  understand,"  said  the  magistrate,  "  gold 
is  not  to  be  your  price  ;  you  prefer  being  paid  in 
some  other  manner.  But  how  am  I  to  know  what 
would  be  agreeable  to  you.  I  pray  you  name  the 
conditions  yourself" 

The  Devil  hesitated  a  moment:  "  I  desire  that 
the  soul  of  the  first  individual  who  shall  pass  over 
the  bridge  may  belong  to  me." 

"Be  it  so,"  replied  the  magistrate;  "  let  us  re- 
cord the  act."  And  taking  pen,  ink,  and  paper, 
he  commenced  writing.  Five  minutes  afterwards, 
an  article  was  drawn  and  signed  by  Satan  in  his 
own  name,  and  by  the  writer  in  that  of  his  par- 
ishioners. The  Devil  formally  engaged  himself  by 
this  act  to  build  in  one  night  a  bridge  strong 
enough  to  last  five  hundred  years.  The  magis- 
trate, on  his  side,  conceded  in  payment  for  the 
bridge,  the  first  soul  that  hazard  or  necessity  should 
force  to  cross  the  Reuss. 

The  next  morning  at  day-break  the  bridge  was 
built.  The  good  bailiff  soon  appeared  on  the 
road  to  Goschenen ;  he  was  anxious  to  learn 
whether  the  devil  had  fulfilled  his  contract.  "You 
see  I  am  a  man  of  my  word,"  cried  Satan,  and  "  I 
also,"  replied  the  magistrate — "  How !  my  dear 
Curtins,"  exclaimed  Satan  stupified  with  astonish- 
ment, surely  you  do  not  go  to  devote  yourself  for 
the  good  of  your  parishioners  1 " 

"  Not  exactly,"  said  the  bailiff,  deposing  at  the 
entrance  of  the  bridge,  a  sack  which  he  had  car- 
ried  on  his  shoulder,  and  which  he  commenced 
untying.  "What  is  that  %  "  cried  Satan  trembling 
at  what  was  to  happen.  Pr-r-r-r-o-o-ou  screamed 
the  bailiff.  And  a  dog  draging  a  frying  pan  to 
his  tail,  jumped  out  of  the  sack,  and  ran  full  speed 
over  the  bridge.  "See!  cried  the  bailiff,  see! 
monseignetir,  your  soul  is  saving  itself!  fly  after  it 
before  it  is  gone." 

Saten  was  furious  ;  he  had  counted  on  the  soul 
of  a  man,  and  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with 
that  of  a  dog.  He  could  have  cursed  his  folly  if  that 
would  have  availed,  but  as  he  was  in  good  com- 
pany, he  professed  to  find  it  all  very  droll,  and 
laughed  with  the  bailiff. 

As  soon,  however,  as  the  magistrate  had  depart- 
ed he  commenced  with  both,  tooth  and  nail  to  de- 
molish the  bridge  he  had  built,  and  worked  away 
famously  for  some  time.  Suddenly  he  fancied  he 
heard  the  trampling  of  feet,  and  glancing  upward 
to  the  rocks  he  perceived  distinctly  the  clergy  of 
Goschenen.  With  cross  and  band  and  banner  all 
displayed,  they  come  to  bless  the  "  Devil's  Bridge." 
Satan  saw  very  well  he  could  do  no  more,  and  de- 
scending sadly,  he  met  the  poor  dog  that  could  no 
longer  run,  and  taking  him  by  the  tail  threw  him 
over  the  pricipicc.    As  to  the  bailiff  of  Goschenen, 
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he  was  never  heard  afterwards  to  speak  of  the  in- 
fernal architecture.  Only  the  first  time  he  opened 
his  purse,  he  burned  his  fingers  so  dreadfully  with 
the  ingot  that  they  were  reduced  to  charcoal. 

The  bridge  resisted  the  storm  for  five  hundred 
years,  as  had  been  promised.  A  new  one  is  now 
built  which  bears  its  name — but  the  old  one  still 
stands  by  its  side." 


MUSINGS  AMONG  THE  DEAD. 

Tread  softly — this  is  sacred  earth, 
Made  holy  by  the  mourner's  tear  ; 

For  though  in  joy  we  have  our  birth, 
The  grief  of  friends  attends  us  here. 

Step  gently — for  beneath  our  feet 
Are  mortals  crumbling  bone  by  bone  ; 

Here  rich  and  poor  together  meet, 
All  equal,  save  the  sculptured  stone. 

But  stop — for  we  are  walking  now 
Above  the  good  man's  happy  dust; 

He  wore  upon  a  noble  brow 
The  stamp  of  honor,  love  and  trust. 

How  pleasant  here  to  muse  awhile, — 

For  this  modest  marble  stands, 
To  speak  of  one  that  never  guile 

Left  its  deep  leprous  on  his  hands. 

His  heart  was  kind,  the  man  was  great, 
He  loved  his"neighboras  himself; 

No  mortal  ever  fell  his  hate; 
His  virtue  was  not  sold  for  pelf. 

In  joy  he  breathed  his  final  breath, 

For  all  his  goodness,  as  a  light. 
Shone  glorious  round  his  bed  of  death. 

And  beamed  upon  her  gloomy  night. 

His  spirit,  on  an  angel's  wing. 
Was  borne  beyond  all  earthly  strife. 

There,  through  eternity  to  sing 
The  triumphs  of  a  virtuous  life. 

He  passed  away,  but  left  behind 
The  power  of  deeds  so  nobly  done. 

Which  will  endure  to  bless  mankind 
As  long  as  yonder  rolling  sun. 

O  read  the  inscription  to  his  name— 
How  sweet,  how  eloquent,  how  just: 

"  The  good  man  died,  but  left  a  fame 
"  That  cannot  perish  with  his  dust." 

Alas!  too  many  mortals  die 

Unworthy  of  reward  like  this; 
A  thousand  heaps  of  dust  wont  buy 

At  that  dread  hour  his  priceless  bliss. 

h.  A.  H. 


ONE  DOLLAR. 


OR    KINDNESS    REWARDS    ITSELF. 

"  He  who  will  not  give 
Some  portion  of  his  ease,  his  blood,  his  wealth 
For  other's  good,  is  a  poor  frozen  churl." 


tone  of  voice 
you  give  Mr.  Jen- 


'■  Father,"  asked  a  little  son  in  a 
that  indicated  anxiety,  "  won't 
nison  a  few  dollars  1 " 

"  A  few  dollars — why  should  I  give  him  a  few 
dollars,  my  boy  1  I  owe  him  nothing — he  is 
very  poor,  and  never  can  pay  me  again." 

"I  know  he  is  poor,  father,  and  for  that  reason 
I  thought  you  would  give  him  something.  He 
works  like  a  slave  from  daylight  till  dark,  and  can 
only  feed  and  poorly  clothe  his  family." 

"What  more  does  he  want,  my  son"?  He  is 
not  starving,  else  he  would  be  in  the  poor  house  ; 
many  others  fare  no  better  than  he,  and  I  can't 
make  money  to  throw  away." 

"  What  more  does  he  want,  did  you  say  1"  asked 
the  son,  lifting  to  his  father's  countenance  one  of 
those  innocent,  expressive  looks  that  speak  of  a 
soul  unchillevl  by  the  freezing  sentiments  of  the 
world.  "  You  would  not  like  to  live  as  he  does. 
I  and  my  little  sister  here  would  not  like  to  ex- 
change places  with  his  little  son  and  daughter. 
We  have  every  thing  we  want,  and  go  to  school ; 
while  they  are  compelled  to  stay  at  home,  or  run 
about  the  streets  in  ragged  clothes,  with  bad  boys 
and  girls." 

"  No — we  should  not  be  contented  with  their 
lot ;  but  perhaps  they  are.  Some,  you  know,  my 
son,  are  calculated  to  make  money  and  live  ele- 
gantly, while  others  are  not,  and  if  they  had 
wealth  they  would  squander  it ;  neither  could  they 
appreciate  a  better  condition.  Mr.  Jennison  ig 
undoubtedly  one  of  this  sort  of  people,  and 
probably  lives  happily  as  we.  He  at  least  is  not 
starving,  and  when  they  cannot  feed  themselves, 
we  can  send  them  such  articles  as  are  of  little  use 
to  us." 

"I  think,  father,  they  would  be  much  happier 
with  a  very  few  dollars.  They  could  then  send 
William  and  Mary  to  school, — and  would  it  not 
be  a  fine  thing  for  them  to  go  1 " 

"The  school  is  free,  and  he  can  send  them  if  he 
chooses,"  said  the  father. 

"  Oh!  father,  if  you  could  have  seen  William 
to-day,  when  I  asked  him  why  he  did  not  go  to 
school — he  burst  into  tears,  threw  his  arm  about 
my  neck  and  sobbed  most  bitterly. 

O  !  how  like  sweetest  music  on  the  ear 
Of  him,  beneath  misfortune's  angry  rod, 
Falls  the  tender  note  of  sympathy. 

I  could  hardly  keep  from  weeping  myself,  and- 
when  I  asked  the  matter,  he  said  his  father  was 
too  poor ;  he  and  his  sister  had  none  but  ragged 
clothes,  and  if  they  went  to  school,  the  scholars 
would  point  their  fingers  at  them,  and  they  would 
;  rather  stay  at  home.  As  he  said  this,  it  seemed 
■   his  heart  would  break.     I  thought,  father,   if  you 
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would  give  them  a  few  dollars,  they  could  get 
some  good  clothes,  go  to  school,  and  be  as  happy 
as  we  are." 

"Mr.  Jennison  would  not  be  so  poor,  if  he  had 
been  economical." 

"  His  children  are  not  to  blame  for  that,  father." 

"  I  have  no   money  to  give  away.     We'll  say 

no  more  of  this  now,"  returned  the  father  gruffly. 

Charles  retired,  grieving  for  those  with  whom 

he  so  deeply  sympathized. 

Mr.  Lambert,  though  sharing  the  frailties  too 
generally  prevalent,  was  nevertheless  kind  to  his 
children.  Like  too  many  others,  he  would  o-ive 
them  money  to  squander  upon  frivolous  and  ener- 
vating luxuries,  while  the  appeals  of  those  com- 
pelled to  forego  the  com.forts  of  life,  could  not 
wring  a  picayune  from  his  convulsive  grasp.  He 
was  liberal  to  Charles  and  his  daughter  Julia, 
and  freely  discounted  to  each  a  dollar  whenever 
they  asked,  provided  their  demands  were  not  too 
frequent. 

Charles  resolved  to  expend  no  more  of  his  al- 
lowance for  that  which  was  in  reality  no  benefit, 
and  persuaded  his  sister  to  imitate  his  example. 
This,  though  a  slow  mode  of  obtaining  money 
for  the  object  in  view,  they  prosecuted  with  pa- 
tience, being  particularly  careful  to  make  demands 
as  often  as  the  father  would  give  without  asking 
any  questions. 

Months  passed,  when  Charles  and  his  sister 
were  seen  wending  their  way  to  the  shattered  res- 
idence of  Mr.  Jennison,  like  descended  angels  on 
an  errand  of  charity.  The  creaking  door  opened, 
and  to  the  surprise  of  the  mother  and  the  ancient 
grandfather,  who  was  already  trembling  on  the 
grave,  these  children  of  wealthy  and  proud  pa- 
rentage entered,  and  enquired  for  William  and 
his  sister,  as  they  had  come  to  make  them  a  visit. 
Charles,  it  is  true,  had  frequently  visited  William, 
but  never  before  had  he  come  as  now,  smilino-  so 
pleasantly  with  his  sister. 

The  young  friends  were  called  in,  and  received 
with  every  expression  of  kindness  that  can  escape 
from  hearts  too  young  to  dissimulate,  and  too  hon- 
est to  be  hypocritical.  Their  tattered  dress  caused 
Wilham  and  his  sister  their  only  embarrassment, 
but  they  were  made  to  understand  that  this,  in- 
stead of  being  despised,  increased  the  kind  regards 
of  their  more  fortunate  friends.  They  at  once 
engaged  in  free  conversation  concerning  the  day 
school,  the  Sabbath  school,  the  teachers,  the  schol- 
ars, and  other  matters  in  which  they  were  inter- 
ested. Mrs.  Jennison  expressed  sorrowful  regret 
that  her  children  were  not  able  to  enjoy  these 
blessings,  and  an  occasional  tear  could  be  seen 
coursing  down  the  cheek  of  William,  as  he  re- 
flected upon  his  and  his  sister's  destitution. 

"  Don't  mind  it,  WilHam,"  said  Charles,  "  for 
We  know  all,  and  have  come  to  give  you  some 
assistance.  Here,  Mrs.  Jennison,  are  ten  dollars 
which  I  have  saved  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
William  to  go  to  school  with  us,  and  here  my 
sister  has  saved  ten  dollars  more  from  her  expen- 
ditures in  toys,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  Mary 
to  attend  school  also;  take  it,  Mrs.  Jemison." 


William  sprang  from  his  seat,  and  with  gushing 
tears  of  joy,  grasped  his  benefactor  by  the  hand, 
but  spoke  not,  for  it  was  the  heart  that  thanked, 
and  not  the  tongue.  Mary  fell  upon  the  neck  of 
Julia,  and  kissed  her  for  her  goodness.  Mrs. 
Jennison,  after  recovering  from  the  surprise  occa- 
sioned by  the  scene,  fell  upon  her  knees,  and 
fervently  thanked  her  God  for  giving  the  world 
beings  of  such  disinterested  kindness,  and  invoked 
a  shower  of  blessings  on  their  sacred  heads. 
Neither  did  the  venerable  grandfather  remain  un- 
moved by  the  thrilling  spectacle  he  witnessed. 
Though  grown  sere  by  the  withering  frosts  of 
many  winters,  his  feelings  were  not  blighted. 
His  countenance,  though  wrinkled  with  age, 
seemed  to  catch  new  expression,  and  his  eyes, 
dimmed  by  the  mists  of  years,  appeared  to  sparkle 
again.  He  put  aside  his  old  bible,  moved  his 
spectacles  upon  his  brow,  and,  like  the  patriarch 
of  the  scriptures,  laid  his  withered  hand  upon  the 
heads  of  the  young  benefactors,  and  with  uplifted 
eyes  pronounced  them  blessed.  He  then  con- 
versed with  them  long  and  earnestly ;  giving  them 
a  portion  of  his  own  history,  which  forcibly  illus- 
trated the  mutability  of  human  fortune;  and  also 
much  excellent  advice,  which  he  concluded  by 
saying:  "  Be  wise  and  virtuous,  and  you  will  be 
happy ;  love  God  and  your  fellow-beings,  and 
they  will  love  you  in  return.  I  have  but  few  more 
days  to  stay,  therefore  take  my  counsel  as  from  a 
dying  man."  The  aged  veteran  ceased,  brushing 
a  tear  from  his  furrowed  cheek. 

O  !  there  is  no  joy  e'er  felt  bj'  sinful  man 
That  runs  so  lliriilingly  throuch  all  the  frame. 
As  when  a  heart  commingles  into  heart 
Like  kindred  drops. 

The  day  passed,  and  our  young  benefactors  de- 
parted, assuring  William  and  Mary  of  their  con- 
tinued friendship,  and  inviting  them  into  their 
Sabbath  school  classes.  Hand  in  hand  they  return- 
ed to  their  home,  warmly  expressing  the  pleasure 
they  enjoyed  in  thus  assisting  the  disheartened. 

"O!  Charles,"  said  Julia,  "this  is  better  than 
all  the  sweetmeats  we  ever  tasted." 

"  Indeed  it  is,"  he  replied, — "I'll  not  give  an- 
other cent  for  such  unnecessary  things." 

But  a  few  days  elapsed  before  William  and  his 
sister  took  their  scats  in  the  school  room.  The 
teachers  and  scholars  were  astonished  at  their 
genteel  appearance,  and  began  to  enquire  if  some 
estate  had  not  suddenly  fallen  to  their  parents. 
They  were  far  behind  most  of  their  own  age  in 
learning,  but  regularity  and  diligence  soon  repair- 
ed all  deficiency.  On  Sunday  they  took  their 
seats  in  Charles  and  Julia's  classes,  and  caused 
parson,  superintendant,  and  all  to  wonder  at  the 
extraordinary  change. 

Charles  and  Julia  continued  to  bestow  their 
one  dollar  gifts  for  the  benefit  of  their  young 
friends,  until  they  had  the  high  satisfaction  of 
seeing  two  individuals,  through  their  means,  be- 
come the  most  intelligent,  virtuous  and  agreeable 
of  the  whole  village.  Their  attachment  did  not 
not  abate  as  their  years  increased.  As  young  la- 
dies and  gentlemen,  they  took  their  stand  high  in 
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society,  for  their  virtue  can  never  fail  in  giving 
the  possessor  pre-eminence.  Amid  the  honors 
paid  to  the  intelligence  and  amability  of  their 
youth,  William  and  Mary  did  not  forget  their 
origin,  neither  did  Charles  and  Julia  relax  that 
love  for  their  fellows,  which  seemed  so  active  a 
portion  of  their  character. 

Under  brilliant  prospects,  they  all  settled  down 
in  active  Ufe,  with  companions  pleasant  and  hap- 
py as  they.  Every  thing  smiled  about  them, 
hearty  friends  rallied  around,  and  all  dehghted  in 
their  society. 

Years  passed  of  uninterrupted  prosperity. 
William  Jennison  became  independent,  and 
Charles  Lambert  added  to  his  patrimony.  Their 
unbending  integrity  secured  them  business  ;  their 
pleasantness  of  intercourse  with  all,  their  kind- 
ness and  sympathy  towards  the  poor  and  afflicted, 
acquired  for  them  the  admiration  of  their  fellows. 
Years  still  passed — William  became  wealthy, 
but  Charles  met  a  reverse.  One  of  those  unfor- 
seen  accidents  which  cannot  be  avoided  by  man, 
stripped  him  of  all,  and  left  him  pennyless. 
Wealth  not  being  his  god,  as  it  is  of  too  many, 
he  cared  nothing  for  his  loss,  only  as  it  diminished 
his  power  of  doing  good,  and  of  properly  training 
up  the  family  entrusted  to  his  charge.  Having 
done  business  upon  the  "ready  pay"  principle, 
his  conscience  was  at  ease,  for  he  "owed  no  man 
any  thing."  But  he  had  a  wife,  sons  and  daugh- 
ters, and  it  was  beyond  his  power  to  support  and 
educate  them.  The  thought  that  his  family  must 
live  upon  the  cold  and  pinching  charity  of  a  sel- 
fish world,  was  any  thing  but  agreeable  to  one 
who  had  heretofore  had  an  overflowing  abundance 
of  every  thing  needful.  But  still  more  aggravating 
was  the  thought,  that  his  children  must  grow  up 
without  a  good  education,  which  he  had  thought 
more  of  bequeathing  to  them  than  gold,  silver, 
houses  and  lands.  In  this  extremity,  the  "  one 
dollar "  appeared  to  his  relief  in  the  person  of 
William  Jennison,  who  seemed  glad  of  an  oppor- 
tunity of  pouring  out  his  money  at  the  feet  of  the 
benefactor  of  his  boyhood.  Again  was  rekindled 
the  ardent  sympathies  of  their  youthful  hearts. 
That  scene  of  heavenly  sweetness  enacted  in  the 
shattered  residence  of  Mr.  Jennison  many  years 
previous,  appeared  before  them  again  in  all  its 
reality.  The  mother  and  aged  grandfather  were 
transfigured  before  them.  Mr.  Jennison  thrillingly 
shook  the  hand  of  his  unfortunate  friend,  and 
with  tears  gathering  on  his  eye-lids  said : 

"I  thank  my  God  for  an  opportunity  of  paying 
a  hundredth  part  of  the  debt  I  owe  you.  Give 
yourself  no  uneasiness  on  account  of  your  loss, 
for  your  family  shall  be  supported,  and  your  chil- 
dren educated,  even  better  than  my  own." 

Mr.  Lambert  could  only  reply,  "  God  bless 
you,  my  beloved  Jennison;"  and  the  wife  repeated 
the  blessing,  and  the  children  gathered  round  him 
as  one  sent  from  heaven  to  repair  all  their  mis- 
fortunes. 

"  Consider  me  not  as  a  benefactor,"  returned 
Jennison,  "for  I  owe  my  all,  my  respectability  and 
wealth  to  your  youthful  kindness  to  a  boy  and  his 


dear  sister,  whose  parents  were  too  poor  to  fit  them 
for  school." 

Thus,  as  the  "one  dollar"  gifts  so  nobly  ex- 
pended, increased  a  hundred  fold  the  happiness 
of  their  youth,  so  now  the  adversity  of  Mr.  Lam- 
bert, enhanced  a  hundred  fold  their  joys  in  man- 
hood ;  and  they  felt  what  they  had  not  appreciated 
before,  the  reality  of  those  pleasures  which  spring 
from  a  deed  of  goodness.     How  true  it  is,  that 

"  Glorious  acts  more  glorious  acts  inspire, 
And  catch  from  heart  to  heart  the  noble  fire." 

No  one  ever  regretted  an  act  of  charity.  Every 
kindness  to  our  fellows  adds  another  star  to  our 
firmament,  to  shine  upon  the  rugged  pathway  of 
life.     Kindness  is 

"  The  soul's  pure  essence, 
That  transmits  a  bright  and  spotless  name 
When  the  vile  trunk  is  rotten." 

L.    A.    H. 


WAHTAWAH. 

A    TALE    OF    THE    WEST  IN    VERSE. 

BY    WILLIAM    EDWARD    GILMORE. 
PART    FIRST. —  A   CAVE. 

Gloom,  deep  and  still,  the  mountain  o'er 

Is  spread  like  funeral  pall ; 
The  dim  moon  vainly  strives  to  pour 

Its  pale  light  on  the  mossy  ground — 
Thick  foliaged  trees  stand  closely  round, 

And  intercept  its  fall. 

No  sound  the  solemn  stillness  breaks, 

Save  crickets  chirping  shrill. 
And  now  and  then  the  panther's  shrieks. 

Or  mountain  cat's,  whose  howling  seemed 
The  chanted  orgies  of  a  fiend, 

And  the  lorn  vvUippoorwill. 

Mid  the  deep  forest  gleamed  no  light 

To  break  its  cheerless  gloom  ; 
All,  all  was  dark  as  starless  night. 

Except  the  wisp  on  the  morass,  * 
Or  the  faint  glow-worm  in  the  grass: 

'Twas  dismal  as  the  tomb. 


Through  that  dark  forest  silently 

A  chieftain  and  his  warrior  son 
Their  footsteps  hent,  and  carefully 

Their  feet  the  crackling  branches  shun. 
They  spake  not,  paused  not,  till  they  stood 
Where,  half  concealed  by  underwood, 

A  cave's  dark  mouth  was  gaping  wide 

[nto  the  mountain's  rocky  side. 
The  chief  gazed  round  as  though  he  thought 
'Twere  doubtful  th's  the  place  he  sought ; 
Then  followed  by  his  son,  between 
The  masses  of  dark  evergreen. 


*  "  Except  the  wisp,"  &,c. — Byron'b  Manfred. 
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To  where  ne'er  shone  the  light  of  day, 
Deep  in  the  cave  he  made  his  way. 
A  hundred  paces  'neath  the  ground 
He  paused,  and  made  a  hissing  sound 
Like  serpent  darting  from  his  lair, 

Upon  the  careless  traveler, — 

Or  as  the  sound  of  cloven  air, 

When  darts  resistless  from  above 

Upon  its  prey,  the  bird  of  Jove. 

A  voice  from  far  within  the  cave, 

In  tone  sepulchral  as  the  dead 

Had  spoken — soon  an  answer  gave, 

And  showed  the  place  inhabited. 

A  moment  more,  and  lighted  torch 

Threw  lurid  glare  on  floor  and  arch. 

And  mirrored  from  the  jutting  spars 

The  semblance  of  a  million  stars. 

The  ragged  roof  the  shadow  breaks 

In  thousand  wild,  fantastic  shapes. 

Which,  moving  with  the  varying  lightg. 

Seemed  in  the  gloom  like  dancing  sprites. 

Arms  folded,  motionless  and  still, 
The  wizzard  waits  Wagachee's  will. 
O  for  the  power  that  group  to  paint  I 
But  mine  must  be  description  faint. 
Wasachee,  noblest  of  them  all. 
Stood  with  a  form  commanding  tall, — 
Proudly  as  stood  Latona's  son, 
When,  his  greatest  victory  won. 
He  gazed  upon  the  monster  dead, 
Stretched  at  his  feet  with  pierced  head.* 
The  torchlight  threw  in  bold  relief 
The  form  of  the  Wyandot  chief, 
And  lit  his  noble  brow  and  face, 
All  manly  beauty,  and  all  grace. 
Strange  contrast  with  the  wizzard's  form, 
Which  was  as  oak,  by  mountain  storm 
Left  rough  and  branchless,  side  by  side 
An  unharmed  elm,  the  forest's  pride, — 
But  still  as  proud,  as  high,  as  strong. 
As  e'er  the  tempest  swept  along. 

Gocowan,  just  to  manhood  grown. 
His  father's  form  and  features  own, — 
The  black  paint  on  his  naked  breast, 
The  absence  of  the  eagle  crest, 
Marked  him  a  warrior  yet  untried. 

Who  longed  the  time  when  should  be  dipp'd 
His  knife  in  blood,  to  bear  in  pride. 

The  trophy  from  slain  foeman  stripp'd.f 
In  silence  stood  each  of  the  three. 
With  all  an  Indian's  dignity. 
At  length  the  chief  the  silence  broke, 
And  of  his  mission  thus  he  spoke  : 

"  Thou  hast  the  power,  so  fame  has  told, 
The  future's  mysteries  to  unfold, 
And  know  the  veiled  decrees  of  Heaven, 
More  perfect  than  to  man  is  given  " 


♦''Proudly  as  stood  Latona's  son,"  &c.  Apollo,  ac- 
cording to  the  Roman  mythology,  was  the  son  of  Jupiter 
and  Latona.  The  statue  of  Appollo  Belvidere  represents 
him  as  gazing  on  the  monster  which  he  had  just  slain. 

t  "  The  black  paint  on"  &;c.  "  Afier  the  ordeal  of  the 
three  days'  fast, the  young  warrior  is  painted  black.  This 
color  he  must  wear  until  he  has  been  tried  in  battle."  * 
*  *  "He  is  not  allowed  to  dress  his  scalp  lock  with 
ornament  of  anv  kind  until  he  has  done  some  signal  ser- 
vice in  the  tield,"  &c.— Acct.  of  Amer.  Ind. 


"  And  If,"  the  seer  replied,  ",'tis  so. 
What,  noble  chieftain,  wouldst  thou  know  ? 
If  aught  desired,  I  can  impart. 
Thou  mayest  command  my  weird  art." 

"  Enough,  enough  !  I'd  have  thee  tell. 

By  orgies  thine,  or  mystic  spell. 

If  Maqua,  under  friendship's  show. 

Is  not.  Indeed,  malignant  foe 

As  I  suspect, — that  I  may  know 

To  guard  'gainst  fraud  or  secret  blow. 

****** 

The  chief's  command  the  seer  obeys: 
The  kindled  pile  begins  to  blaze. 
On  high  it  sends  its  curling  wave, 
Illumining  the  vaulted  cave, — 
The  walls  are  tinged  with  varied  hue 
The  incast  liquids  burning  blue, 
And  green  and  white.* 

Now  circling  round. 
The  wizzard,  muttering  mystic  sound 
Unknown  to  others,  feeds  the  tire. 
Which  with  fresh  fuel  blazes  higher. 
Now  slowly  round  the  burning  pyre. 
An  owlet  flies  each  circle  nigher, 
Then  drops  within, — the  flames  expire. 
As  quenched  by  sudden  shower  of  rain — 
The  bird  withdrawn,  it  burns  again. 
With  careful  hands  the  seer  dissects, 
And  every  bleeding  part  inspects. 
This  process  o'er,  'tis  thus  he  tells 
The  knowledge  gathered  from  his  spells. 

"  It  is  denied  thee,  chief,  to  know 
All  that  these  bloody  entrails  show ; 
Suffice  it,  Maqua  is  your  foe. 
And  this  the  cause — he  hates  thee  so. 
And  waits  the  chance  to  take  thy  life 
By  poisoned  cup,  or  secret  knife. 
Fair  Wahtawah,  our  people's  pride, 
Is  soon  to  be  Gocowan's  bride  ; 
The  Maqua  loves  her,  and  has  sworn 
She  shall  not  from  his  grasp  be  torn. 
How  well  his  oath  he  may  fulfill,^ — 
That,  chieflain,  I'm  forbid  to  tell. 
'Tis  mine  to  bid  thee  but  beware 
The  crafty  foeman's  secret  snare." 

Gocowan  heard  with  clenched  teeth, 

AVithlips  compressed,  suspended  breath 

And  throbbing  heart ;  his  right  hand  held 

The  axe  he  knew  so  well  to  wield. 

With  brow  contract,  eyes  flashing  f!re, 

"  Though  earth  and  hell,"  he  cried, "  conspire 

With  Maqua  and  his  tribe,  Imbrued 

This  axe  shall  be,  in  his  heart's  blood. 

Or  mine  pour  out  its  purple  flood!" 

"  Haste,  chieftain,  with  thy  warrior  son, 
Lo !  even  now  the  work  's  begun — 
Maqua  with  Wahtawah  hath  flown ! 


*  "  From  incast  liquids,"  &c. 

"  About,  about,  in  reel  and  rout. 
The  death-tires  danced  at  night ; 

The  water,  like  the  witches' oils. 
Burnt  green  and  blue  and  white." 
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Though  coward,  he  is  yet  no  sloth  ; 
His  spies  have  told  your  absence  both — 
He,  quick  to  plot  and  to  perform, 
The  maiden  from  thy  lodge  hath  torn, 
And  to  the  trackless  forest  borne. 
AH  fruitless  are  her  tears  and  cries,— 
Five  hundred  warriors  guard  the  prize. 
And  thine,  scarce  half  the  number,  wait 
The  coming  of  their  chieftain  great. 
To  lead  them  in  the  Maqua's  track, 
To  die  or  bring  the  maiden  back." 

Thus  said  the  seer — nor  need  repeat. 
For  chief  and  son,  with  flying  feet, 
Are  pressing  down  the  mountain's  side, 
Ravines  they  leap,  through  brushwood  glide, 
With  cry  of  mingled  rage  and  hate, 
And  fear,  lest  they  should  be  too  late. 

Strong  power  hath  either  hate  or  love, 
The  spirit's  deepest  depths  to  move, — 
And  little  will  it  brook  control, 
If  found  in  man  or  woman's  soul : 
But  oh  !  when  in  a  single  mind. 
Both  love  and  hate  are  found  combined 
*They  burn  and  heave  like  pent-up  fire. 
That  must  have  vent  —their  deeds,  how  dire  I 
Oh  Hate  and  Love  !  your  power  was  seen 
When  moved  by  thee,  the  Tyrian  Queen — * 
Urged  her  fleet  with  furious  cry. 
To  follow  where  the  Trojans  fly. 
And  waste  and  kill  with  fire  and  sword. 
All  that  belongs  her  treacherous  lord  ; 
Or  when  returned  from  fruitless  chase, 
She  wanders  crazed  from  place  to  place. 
Till  her  own  desperate  hand,  with  knife 
A  termination  made  of  life  I 


PART  SECOKD. — THE  BATTLB, 

Bright  purple  in  the  eastern  sky, 
Tells  the  morning  sun  is  nigh  ; 

From  bush  and  tree, 

Now  merrily 
The  early  birds  pour  melody. 
The  deer  descend  the  rocky  pass. 
To  feed  on  dewy  flowers  and  grass. 

And  night  birds  flock 

Each  crannied  rock. 
To  hide  them  from  the  light  and  heat ; 

Each  star's  soft  ray 

Melts  fast  away 
Before  the  brilliant  god  of  day  ; 
In  glory  rising  from  the  east 
He  comes !  but  ere  he  gilds  the  west, 
Those  ravens,  that  from  yonder  oak 
The  camp  disturbed  may  overlook. 
Will  have  food  enough  I  trow. 
Slain  by  battle-axe  and  bow  ! 


The  day  is  scarce  an  half  hour  old, 
When  twice  an  hundred  warriors  bold, 
Upon  the  foeman's  trail  with  speed 
Wagachee  and  Gocowan  lead. 
One  third  the  braves  are  left  to  guard 


*  "  When  mov'd  by  thee,  the  Tyrian  Gueen,"  ice. 

Vide  ^nkas,  Lib.  IV 


Vol.  I.— No.  3.— 21. 


The  camp,  and  deem  the  duty  hard 
That  bears  no  promise  of  reward  ; 
They  illy  bore  the  chief's  command, 
That  bid  them  sheathe  the  battle  brand 
Which  glittered  in  each  eager  hand, 
When  the  shrill  warwhoop's  loud  alarm 
Had  bid  the  tribe  for  battle  arm. 

As  pack  of  hounds,  with  opening  cry. 

Rush  on  where  lately  bounded  by 

The  antler'd  stag,  unerringly 

Wagachee  and  his  warriors  came 

In  swift  pursuit  of  noble  game. 

Well  the  Maqua  knew,  that  fight 

He  must,  and  ere  the  coming  night , 

And  he  had  left  one  hundred  men 

Concealed  in  thicket  copse  and  glen. 

Instructed  to  assault  the  town 

When  chiefs  and  warriors  were  gone. 

His  words  obeyed — soon  hand  to  hand 

They  meet  the  unexpected  band 

That  guarded  it.     Now  waxes  hot 

The  fight,  with  mingling  shout  and  shot ; 

The  turf  is  with  warm  blood  imbrued. 

The  ground  with  dead  and  dying  strewed. 

The  assaulters  waver — break — and  fly, 

And  are  pursued  with  furious  cry. 

And  far  and  near,  throughout  the  wood. 

Is  frequent  corpse  and'pool  of  blood  ; 

And  few  escaped  that  day  to  tell 

What  fate  their  luckless  band  befell. 

Where  rise  two  mountains,  rough  and  steep, 

Leaving  between  a  valley  deep. 

The  Maqua  lurks,  his  men  unseen. 

Except  when  now  and  then  the  sheen 

Of  axe  or  knife  from  covert  green 

The  sun's  bright  rays  reflecting,  gleam  ; 

Or  when,  as  panther's,  from  his  lair, 

A  warrior's  dark  eyes  fiercely  glare. 

They  wait  the  foe,  all  still  as  death. 

With  darkling  look  and  lab'ring  breath  ; 

Nor  waits  the  Maqua  long  in  vain 

Wagachee's  coming.    Soon  are  seen 

The  Wyandots  from  tree  to  tree. 

Gliding  swift  yet  noiselessly  ; 

And  now  they  pause,  and  seem  to  know 

Their  nearness  to  the  hidden  foe. 

A  sudden  shot !  and  quick  as  thought 

Or  lightning's  flash,  each  Wyandot 

A  tree  or  rock  for  shelter  sought. 

And  to  the  Maqua's  warwhoop  loud. 

Shouted  back  defiance  proud. 

And  now  where'er  a  mark  is  seen 

Or  foe  exposed,  an  arrow  keen. 

Or  ball  from  fatal  rifle  sped 

To  wound,  or  lay  him  with  the  dead. 

The  rash  Gocowan  deems  too  slow 
Such  fight,  and  charges  on  the  foe  . 
All  cast  aside  the  gun  and  bow. 
By  close  fight  rendered  useless  now. 
And  hand  to  hand  with  axe  and  knife, 
Close  fiercely  in  the  fatal  strife. 

As  when,  from  two  opposing  mountains, 
The  torrents,  swollen  by  autumn's  rain. 
Leap  down  the  rocks  with  thundering  sound- 
Meet,  mix  and  boil  upon  the  plain — 
So  meet  the  two  contending  bands, 
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Witli  steel  bediinmed  and  crimsoned  hands  ; 
The  hills  wilh  echoing  shouts  resound — 
Blood  bursts  on  high  and  smokes  around :  * 
With  vengeful  sbout,  now  far,  now  nigh, 
Gocowan's  axe  is  brandished  high. 
Its  bright  sheen  dimmed  by  blood  and  brain- 
Dark  witness  it  fell  not  in  vain. 
Woe  to  the  Maqua  if  that  eye 
Of  eagle  glance  his  form  descry  ! 
Ne'er  lover  longed  more  eagerly 
The  idol  of  his  heart  to  clasp 
Within  his  arms,  than  he  to  grasp 
His  foe  in  death's  embrace  !     Oh  far 
Less  fatal  hug  the  hunted  bear 
Would  the  o'ertaken  hunter  give- 
Once  met,  they  part  no  more  alive  I 
Such  meeting  now  Gocowan  sought 
With  Maqua,  but  he  found  it  not, — 
For  dastard  chief  by  early  fliglit 
Had  shunned  the  danger  of  the  fight, 
Yet  bravely  fought  his  men. 

And  now 
One  half  each  tribe  in  death  is  low; 
The  shout  is  hushed,  and  blow  on  blow 
Alone  is  heard ;  yet  loth  to  yield. 
They  battle  for  the  doubtful  field. 
Wagachee,  ever  in  the  front, 
None  can  resist  and  nothing  daunt. 
But  now  the  fearless  chief  can  see 
His  men  strike  slow  and  wearily  ; 
O'erpowered  by  numbers,  sadly  he 
Sounds  the  retreat.    His  fiery  son, 
Who  still  strove  on,  though  left  alone. 
Now  turns,  and  through  the  firm  array. 
With  desperate  strength  attempts  his  way, 
But  all  in  vain.     Encompassed  round, 
fiocowan  is  disarmed  and  bound. 

But  little  does  the  Maqua  know 

How  to  respect  a  noble  foe. 

Who,  firmly  bound  with  triple  cords, 

Is  forced  to  hear  his  taunting  words  : 

But,  save  with  withering  glance  of  eye. 

Disdains  Gocowan  to  reply. 

Yet  sorely  was  his  spirit  tried. 

And  love  had  well  nigh  mastered  pride, 

When  Maqua  spake  of  his  lost  bride, 

And  laughed  to  see  his  eager  look 

And  frame  wilh  strong  convulsion  sliook. 

Oh  how  the  captive  longed  to  be 

But  for  a  single  moment  free  ! 

'Thad  been  but  poor  revenge  to  him 

To  tear  his  torturer  limb  from  limb ! 


PART   THIRD. — THE   COUNCIL. 

How  sinks  the  soul  when  dearest  tiea 

Are  disunited — 
How  tame  the  proudest  spirit  lies 

When  Hope  is  blighted ! 


*  "As  when  from  two  opposing  mountains,"  &.c. 

"  Their  bossy  bucklers  were  dashed  against  each  other. 

The  universal  tumult  rose.    *    *    *    The  earth  streamed 

with  blood.     As  when   winter  torrents  rushing  down  the 

mountains,  pour  into  the  valley  their  violent  waters,"  &;c. 


&a. 


Homer's  Iliad,  IV.  46  and  VIII.  60. 


Who  could  unblenched  meet  battle's  shock, 
With  heart  as  firm  as  mountain  rock. 
With  Hope  to  cheer  him,  nerve  his  arm, 
And  steel  his  soul  to  meet  the  storm  ! 
Without  it,  droops  as  droops  the  vine, 
Whose  tendrils  find  nought  to  'twine 
And  rest  upon  !     But  if  there  come 
One  ray  of  light  to  break  the  gloom, 
What  supernatural  power  it  gives 
To  struggle  'gainst  the  adverse  waves  ! 
As,  far  from  land  the  sunken  boat 
Has  left  a  mariner  afloat, 
Who  deems  it  but  an  eflfort  vain 
To  strive  the  distant  shore  to  gain. 
When  sinking,  his  just  closing  eye, 
Sees  spar  or  oar  come  floating  by. 
Finds  strength  with  wind  and  wave  to  cope 
Successfully — such  power  hath  Hope  ! 


Though  undisturbed  the  captive's  brow. 

When  in  the  presence  of  his  foe. 

To  whom  his  proud  heart  scorned  to  show 

Its  heaviness  ;  when  left  alone. 

The  sigh  and  tear,  but  half  suppressed, 

Revealed  the  feelings  that  possessed 

And  sadly  weighed  upon  his  breast ; 

Nor  deem  him  weak— 'tis  hard  in  truth 

To  be  cut  off  in  early  youth — 

To  see  high  hopes  all  fade  and  die 

With  heart  unmoved  and  tearless  eye. 

The  chief,  whose  form  with  time  is  bent. 

Whose  energy  of  soul  Is  spent — 

Whose  arm,  once  terrible  in  war, 

Grows  powerless,  whose  brand  and  spear 

Hang  idly  rusting  on  the  wall. 

In  death  sees  nothing  terrible — 

Nay,  longs  its  coming ! — Bards  will  tell 

His  mighty  deeds  in  after  years,  * 

A  nation  give  its  tribute  tears  ■ 

To  his  remembrance— but  to  fall 

And  leave  no  name  on  glory's  scroll, 

Bends  to  the  dust  the  noblest  soul. 

'Tis  night :  Gocowan  hears  the  call 

That  summons  braves  and  warriors  all 

To  Council  Lodge.    A  single  one 

The  prisoner  guards, — the  rest  have  gone 

To  meet  their  chieftain  and  debate 

What  death  shall  be  the  captive's  fate. 

Another  sound  Gocowan  hears, 

Which  comes  less  harshly  to  his  ears. 

'Tis  his  own  name  that's  whispered  low  I    • 

He  looks,  and  sees  extended  through 

A  crevice  in  the  wigwam's  side, 

A  hand  which  held  a  glittering  blade. 

'Tis  Wahtawah's  !    He  knew  that  arm 

Of  exquisite  and  graceful  form 

None  else  possessed.    Now  noiselessly 

The  cords  are  cut, — his  hands  are  free  I 

He  grasps  the  knife,  and  stealthily 

The  door  approaches :  on  the  ground 

Without,  the  guard  is  sleeping  sound  ; 


*"  Bards  will  tell 
His  deeds,"  &;c. 
The  same  superstititious  belief  that  the  ghost  of  ths 
slain  warior  could  not  rest  until  his  deeds  were  rehearsed 
in  song,  that  was  held   by  the  ancient  Caledonians,  (vlda 
Ossian)  is  common  among  our  Indians. 
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Ne'er  will  he  waken  from  that  sleep  ! 
One  Mow, — a  slight  convulsive  start, 

And  it  is  done — for,  driven  deep, 
The  knife  has  reached  and  pierced  his  heart! 
Oh  what  joy  his  bosom  thrilled 
When  in  his  arms  Gocowan  held 
Loved  Wahtavvah  !  but  brief  embrace 
Allows  the  dangerous  time  and  place. 
She  prays  him  fly  with  her  from  thence 
With  tears  and  words  of  eloquence  : 

"  Oh  come,  my  chief — a  light  canoe 
Upon  the  river  wails  for  yon  ; 
The  rest  I've  sunk,  lest  they  pursue. 
And  under  cover  of  the  night, 
We  can  escape  by  speedy  flight." 

"  But  no  !"  Gocowan  answered  "  no  ! 

Not  while  lives  my  mortal  foe; 

Go,  Wahtawah,  do  thou  prepare 

The  boat,  and  soon  I'll  meet  thee  there  ; 

Or  if  I  fall,  thou,  saved  by  flight. 

Canst  tell  my  tribe  I  died  in  fight 

As  warrior  should.    Go,  love — time  flies — 

This  night  or  I,  or  Maqua  dies  !" 

"  And  is  my  heart  of  pulseless  stone  ? 

My  soul  as  careless  as  the  wave 

Which  each  wind  moves  ?    Shouldst  thou  alone 

Be  tenant  of  the  dreary  grave  ? 

No  !  lives  Wahtawah  as  your  bride. 

Or  else  in  death  sleeps  by  your  side. 

I  go — but  this  well  tempered  knife 

Will  cut  the  brittle  thread  of  life 

Tf  thou  dost  fall  !     Oh  linger  then 

Thy  spirit  near,  if  thou  art  slain, 

Till  mine  is  freed,  and  hand  in  hand 

We'll  soar  03*10  the  spirit  land  !" 

She's  gone,  and  in  complete  disguise 
From  dead  guard  stripped.  Gocowan  soon 
Gave  search  and  found  the  Council  room. 
He  paused,  and  through  the  open  door. 
Scann'd  well  the  group.     A  single  torch 
Burned  redly  on  the  earthen  floor. 
His  blanket  o'er  his  head  was  thrown. 
And  closely  round  his  shoulders  drawn. 
Unrecognized  he  sat  him  low 
Beside  his  unsuspecting  foe — 
With  smile  of  scorn  and  frown  of  hate, 
He  listened  to  the  warm  debate ; 
A  warrior's  pride  inflamed  his  breast. 
When  foes  his  bravery  confessed. 
And  asked  for  one  so  young,  so  brave, 
A  warrior's  death — a  warrior's  grave. 
At  length  the  chief  arose  and  stilled 
The  Council.    What  the  Maqua  willed 
Was  law  to  them  ;  for  ho  could  move, 
Or  hold  at  pleasure  :  naught  of  love 
Or  high  respect,  the  Maqua's  power 
Sustained.    They  feared  the  savase  lower 
Of  his  dark  eye  ;  they  feared  the  wiles 
That  lay  concealed  beneath  his  smiles  ; 
They  feared  him,  for  they  deemed  he  had 
Communion  with  "those  spirits  bad 
That  walk  in  darkness;"  but  although 
They  feared  him,  they  abhorred  him  too. 
He  slowly  rose  :  but  ere  one  word 
From  his  just  parted  lips  was  heard 


Gocowan's  blanket,  'droitly  flung 
Upon  the  extinguished  torch  was  hung, 
And  all  was  dark ! — confused  and  loud 
The  cries  of  the  astonished  crowd. 
But  then  arose  one  louder  cry — 
One  rending  shriek  of  ajony  ! 
The  torch  relit  exposed  to  view 
The  Maqua's  corpse  of  livid  hue, 
And  knife  deep-driven  to  the  heft. 
Within  the  dark  wound  rankling  left : 
***** 

In  vain — in  vain  ! 
In  swift  pursuit,  each  nerve  they  strain  ; 

The  flying  feet 
Of  Prairie  steed  is  scarce  more  fleet 
Than  him  they  follow.     On  the  wind 
He  hears  their  warwhoop  far  behind : 

The  river's  side 
Is  gained — now  o'er  its  silver  tide 
With  rapid  stroke  lie  and  his  bride 
So  nobly  won,  in  safety  glide 
W^ith  hearts  elate  with  joy  and  praise  ! 


TEACHING  — A  PROFESSION. 

So  much  has  been  said  and  done  to  arouse 
public  attention  on  the  subject  of  education,  that 
perhaps  any  thing  we  may  say  will  be  of  little, 
consequence.  And  though  the  subject  we  have 
chosen  for  this  article  does  not  strictly  demand 
that  we  should  enter  upon  a  delineation  of  the 
never  to  be  appreciated  advantages  of  a  thorough, 
general  discipline  of  the  common  mind,  yet  we 
must  be  allowed  here  to  write  down  our  thorough 
conviction,  that  in  contrast  with  this  subject  all 
others  are  of  inferior  importance.  Let  it  be  un- 
derstood, however,  that  we  mean  by  mental  dis- 
cipline the  education  of  the  whole  man,  morally 
and  intellectually.  A  general  and  thorough  dis- 
cipline of  this  character,  we  believe  the  only 
effectual  antidote  for  all  the  evils  which  afflict  us 
individually  or  collectively,  and  if  half  the  exer- 
tions were  made  to  secure  this  condition  of  the 
public  mind,  that  are  made  to  stir  up  the  animosi- 
ties of  the  people,  and  array  man  against  man  in 
personal  hostility,  the  complete  triumph  of  know- 
ledge could  be  secured,  and  all  evils  within  our 
own  control  overcome.  All  that  is  necessary  to 
secure  this  desirable  and  glorious  condition,  is  to 
enable  every  person  that  hereafter  shall  come  upon 
the  stage  of  action  to  comviand  himself,  to  think 
and 'act  independently,  and  be  enabled  to  investi- 
gate, conclude,  and  believe  for  himself.  This 
accomplished,  and  the  work  is  done.  And  he 
who  thinks  to  efTectually  subdue  all  public  or  pri- 
vate grievances,  which  result  from  the  free  action 
of  man,  by  any  other  course,  is  mistaken  in  his 
zeal,  and  will  be  doomed  to  a  melancholy  disap- 
pointment. 

With  these  prefatory  remarks,  we  will  come 
directly  to  the  subject  proposed,  and  enquire  con- 
cerning the  means  by  which  the  benefits  of  a 
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thorough  mental  and  moral  discipline  can  be  se- 
cured. We  shall  now  confine  ourselves  to  one 
topic,  viz :  the  importance  of  elevating  the  charac- 
ter of  the  teacher,  and  of  the  business  of  teaching 
generally ;  or,  in  other  words,  teaching  should  be 
made  a  distinct,  learned,  and  honorable  profession. 
We  invite  attention  to  what  may  be  suggested 
upon  this  subject ;  and  though  we  may  not  treat 
it  with  sufficient  thoroughness,  we  ask  the  reader 
to  extend  the  investigation  for  himself,  and  throw 
his  influence  and  zeal  on  this  subject,  where  it 
will  have  the  greatest  weight. 

We  shall  treat  this  subject  in  two  points  of  view. 
I.   Teaching  should  rank  as  a  learned  profes- 
sio7i,  and  teachers  shoiild  pursue  it  as  a  permanent 
vocation. 

That  teaching  generally,  does  not,  at  present, 
rank  as  professional  business  is  evident.  Some 
indeed  in  our  colleges  and  higher  institutions  of 
learning,  make  it  a  professional  pursuit,  but  these 
constitute  a  small  number  compared  with  the 
whole,  and  may  not  be  taken  into  the  account. 
And  indeed,  these  are  not  the  most  important  in- 
structors, for  they  generally  have  control  only  of 
mature  minds,  which  have  already  been  moulded 
by  the  teachers  of  their  youth ;  they  have  received 
their  direction,  and  those  impressions  are  made 
which  are  to  fix  the  future  character  of  the  man. 
We  set  aside  those  who  are  dignified  with  the 
title  of  professor,  as  of  little  account  when  com- 
pared with  those  denominated  "  common  school 
teachers,"  for  these,  in  truth,  have  vastly  more  to 
do  in  shaping  the  destinies  of  the  young. 

What  then  is  the  present  condition  of  common 
school  teachers  1 

1.  Tlicy  are  composed  generally  of  young  men 
who,  having  not  settled  in  any  permanent  pursuit, 
teach  a  few  months,  until  some  more  lucrative  or 
Iwnorahle  situation  can  be  secured. 

This  is  wrong,  entirely  wrong.  No  person 
who  enters  any  pursuit  as  a  merely  temporary 
pastime,  will  feel  that  deep  and  abiding  interest 
in  such  pursuit,  or  so  qualify  himself  for  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties,  as  if  he  entered  it  with  the 
view  of  making  it  his  permanent  business.  Some 
teach  for  a  short  time,  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
replenishing  their  pecuniary  resources  to  enable 
them  to  engage  in  something  else.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  those  who  have  charge  of  our  common 
schools  are  very  young  men,  who  know  little  of 
the  human  mind,  still  less  of  the  best  mode  of 
training  the  young,  and  who  have  themselves 
merely  entered  upon  the  first  rudiments  of  learn- 
ing. This  is  a  general  rule,  although  there  are 
many  honorable  exceptions.  All  the  qualifica- 
tions which  these  temporary  teachers  are  solici- 
tous of  acquiring,  is  merely  that  which  will  enable 
them  to  obtain  a  certificate  of  capability,  which  is 
too  generally  a  very  trifling  task.  In  giving  this 
certificate,  our  committees  entirely  overlook  the 
most  important  of  all  qualifications,  that  of  prop- 
erly estimating  the  varied  character  of  young 
minds,  and  of  adopting  the  right  means  of  devel- 
oping its  powers.  What  can  the  young  man  of 
sixteen,  seventeen,  eighteen  or  twenty  years,  who 


has  received  no  instruction  in  this  neglected 
branch  of  his  duty  as  a  teacher,  know  of  the 
most  mysterious  and  wonderful  of  all  created 
things,  the  human  mind  ]  And  how  can  he  be  a 
capable  teacher,  unless  he  understands  somethincr 
of  mental  and  moral  philosophy  1  He  might  as 
well  undertake  to  comprehend  the  universe  of 
planets  and  systems,  without  understanding  the 
physical  laws  which  control  them,  as  to  advanta- 
geously discipline  the  human  mind,  of  which  he 
knows  comparatively  nothing.  All  that  is  now 
deemed  requisite  (if  we  judge  from  the  manner  in 
which  certificates  are  granted)  to  qualify  the 
teacher,  is  the  ability  of  answering  certain  ques- 
tions on  English  grammar,  geography,  and  arith- 
metic, of  writing  a  legible  hand,  and  of  reading 
without  miscalling  many  of  the  words,  or  of 
observing  many  of  the  pauses.  This  is  a  suicidal 
course,  and  calls  for  inmiediate  reform.  But  we 
shall  say  more  on  this  point  in  another  branch  of 
the  inquiry. 

2.  Common  school  teachers  are  poorly  paid,  and 
their  {at  present^  temporary  pursuit  docs  not  re- 
ceive its  due  measure  of  consideration. 

Public  sentiment  on  this  subject  being  wrong, 
is  the  cause  of  this  deplorable  condition.  The 
idea  generally  prevails,  that  a  young  man  can 
qualify  himself  for  teaching,  withdraw  from  all 
the  chances  of  speculation,  and  labor  in  the  school 
house  for  as  small  a  reward  as  an  individual  can 
be  hired  to  till  the  soil,  carry  mortar  and  bricks  to 
the  mason,  or  stand  as  a  porter  at  the  gate.  As 
long  as  this  destructive  sentiment  prevails,  we 
cannot  expect  that  individuals  will  be  encouraged 
to  thoroughly  qualify  themselves  for  teaching.  This 
is  one  reason  also,  why  the  pursuit  is  not  viewed 
with  sufficient  consideration,  why  it  is  not  selected 
as  a  permanent  occupation,  and  why  so  many  un- 
qualified teachers  are  entrusted  with  the  despotism 
of  the  school  house.  Every  honest  employment  is 
equally  honorable,  (correctly  considered,)  but  all 
should  not  be  engaged  in  as  mere  pastimes.  Some 
require  little  skill  and  previous  preparation,  and 
consequently  those  who  labor  for  hire,  can  follow 
them  for  a  day,  a  month,  or  a  year,  for  low  wages 
without  injuring  themselves,  or  others.  But  that 
of  the  teacher  requires  more  skill  and  knowledge 
than  that  of  the  farmer,  artizan,  lawyer,  physician, 
or  clergyman  to  enable  him  to  do  his  duty.  No 
other  pursuit  requires  so  much  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  human  character ;  and  as  we  intimated  be- 
fore, this  knowledge  is  the  most  difficult  of  acqui- 
sition, and  can  be  made  the  most  profitable  when 
possessed  by  the  teacher. 

But  why  should  teaching  rank  as  a  learned 
profession,  and  be  permanently  pursued  for  a 
livelihood  1     We  answer : 

1.  Because  good  teachers  cannot  be  otherwise 
secured. 

Many  of  those  best  adapted  by  their  disposition 
and  education  to  give  instruction,  will  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  business,  because  its  conse- 
quence is  so  much  depreciated  and  degraded  by 
those  who  are  most  interested  in  its  elevation. 
Under  the  present  system,  those  who  teach  do  so 
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from  necessity,  and  not  from  choice;  and  conse- 
quently their  greatest  anxiety  is,  that  the  term  of 
their  engagement  should  quickly  pass  away,  in 
order  that  they  may  receive  their  small  pittance, 
and  hasten  to  some  more  lucrative  pursuit.  Hence 
those  who  can  get  along  without  confining  them- 
selves in  a  school  room,  will  be  careful  to  avoid  it, 
however  well  qualified  they  may  be. 

Why  are  the  occupations  of  the  lawyer,  phy- 
sician, and  clergyman  permanent  and  honorable 
professions  1  Because  they  qualify  themselves 
for  their  duties  with  a  view  of  gaining  a  livelihood 
by  them ;  because  the  reward  is  commensurate ; 
because  it  requires  practice  as  well  as  theory  to 
secure  the  greatest  success ;  and  because  they  are 
regarded  by  all  the  people  with  high  consideration. 
The  lawyer  is  adequately  remunerated  with  money 
and  honor,  because  his  business  is  to  defend  our 
liberty  and  our  purse.  Does  not  the  training  of 
the  young  mind  rise  infinitely  above  these  consid- 
erations 1  Who  are  they  who  most  effectually  stay 
the  arm  of  violence  raised  against  our  liberty,  and 
restrain  those  who  are  inclined  to  cheat,  steal  and 
rob  ]  Are  they  not  those  who  have  in  charge  the 
young  mind,  and  the  power  of  making  whatever 
impressions  they  choose  upon  its  developing  pow- 
ers 1  Almost  every  child,  if  properly  instructed, 
can  be  made  an  upright  and  virtuous  person. 
Their  teacher  has  this  power,  and  would  exercise 
it,  if  the  business  afforded  due  encouragement  for 
securing  all  necessary  qualification.  The  physi- 
cian is  largely  rewarded  and  abundantly  honored, 
because  he  alleviates  our  sufferings,  and  heals  our 
infirmities.  Is  not  the  well  qualified  teacher  of 
still  more  value,  by  enabling  the  young  to  escape 
vice  and  its  consequent  diseases,  by  giving  them 
that  discipline  which  will  make  them  virtuous,  and 
by  making  them  think  for  themselves,  so  that  they 
can  see  the  consequences  of  certain  conduct, 
which  brings  on  pain  and  sorrow,  and  avoid  it  1 
And  is  there  not  as  much  necessity  for  practice  to 
perfect  the  teacher,  as  to  make  the  successful  law- 
yer or  physician  1  Most  certainly,  and  ten  times 
greater  are  the  advantages  flowing  from  this  ex- 
perience. It  is  vastly  more  difficult  to  attain  a 
knowledge  of  the  mysterious  mind,  than  of  the 
theory  of  law  or  medicine,  and  it  is  also  more  diffi- 
cult to  understand,  by  experience,  the  proper 
mode  of  disciplining  the  mind,  and  making  the 
ma?i,  than  of  curing  the  sick,  or  gaining  a  case  in 
court.  We  cannot  have  good  lawyers  or  physi- 
cians without  much  learning  and  practice,  neither 
can  we  have  skillful  teachers  without  the  same 
prerequisites.     We  answer: 

2.  Because  the  dearest  interests  of  humanity 
demand  if. 

In  truth,  there  is  no  branch  of  business  more 
important,  more  honorable,  or  more  dignified,  than 
teaching.  No  individual  in  any  other  pursuit 
possesses  the  influence  and  power  of  him  who 
has  charge  of  the  young.  The  happiness  of  many 
is  in  his  hands.  Vice  and  virtue  are  subject  to 
his  control.  The  destiny  of  the  nation  is  in  his 
power.  He  who  rules  in  the  hall  of  learning, 
reigns  above  thrones,  principalities  and  powers, 


and  the  greatest  achievements  of  the  statesman, 
philosopher,  or  warrior,  are  accomplished  by  his 
agency.  Youthful  training  either  directs  us  to 
honor  or  dishonor,  to  happiness  or  misery.  The 
youthful  instructor  of  him  who  is  barred  within 
the  iron  gates  of  the  penitentiary,  or  led  upon  the 
scaffold  for  execution,  is  indirectly  responsible  for 
the  fate  of  these  culprits.  By  him  they  might 
have  been  differently  directed,  and  qualified  for  a 
different  life. 

How  many  have  attempted  to  comprehend  the 
infinite  importance  of  making  correct  impressions 
upon  the  growing  mind  1  A  Washington  became 
the  father  of  his  country,  because  his  youthful 
moments  were  properly  guarded.  A  Napoleon 
shook  every  throne  of  Europe  and  Africa,  because 
his  infantile  spirit  was  imbued  with  the  desire  for 
military  glory,  by  a  painting  of  a  battle  scene  that 
hung  upon  the  walls  of  his  maternal  home.  A 
Caesar  read  the  history  of  Alexander,  who  sub- 
dued the  world  while  yet  a  youth,  wept  because 
he  had  not  a  single  victory  to  boast,  took  courage 
and  energy,  crossed  the  Rubicon,  and  Rome 
bowed  to  the  conqueror.  Hannibal,  while  a  mere 
boy,  was  made  to  swear  before  the  altar  of  his 
country,  eternal  hostility  to  her  rival,  and  his 
histor}'  proves  the  effect  of  that  oath  upon  his 
young  mind.  The  Grecians  were  well  aware  of 
the  effect  of  early  impressions  upon  the  character 
of  the  people.  Their  military  renown  was  due  to 
the  manner  in  which  their  youth  were  trained. 
On  certain  festival  occasions,  they  marched  in 
procession,  formed  by  placing  the  aged  on  the 
right,  the  middle  aged  in  the  centre,  and  the  youth 
on  the  left;  and  as  they  marched,  the  old  men 
sang, 

"  Once  in  battle  bold  we  shone," 
the  middle  aged  continued, 

"  Try  us,  our  vigor  is  not  gone," 
and  the  boys  concluded, 

"  The  palm  remains  for  us  alone." 

None  can  mistake  the  great  influence  which  such 
training  must  have  had  upon  the  young.  Doubt- 
less the  ambition  of  Alexander  was  attributable 
to  the  impression  made  upon  his  tender  mind  by 
the  poetry  of  Homer ;  for  it  is  said  that  among 
the  spoils  he  acquired  on  the  overthrow  of  king 
Darius,  he  found  an  exceedingly  splendid  casket, 
in  which  he  carried  with  him  to  his  death  an  ele- 
gant copy  of  the  lUad.  These  are  but  few  of  the 
many  similar  examples  on  record ;  but  why  repeat 
more,  when  every  one  acknowledges  the  power  of 
youthful  discipline  upon  the  destiny  of  man. 
Wil  h  a  proper  understanding  of  this  matter,  why 
will  parents  and  guardians  rest  contented  while 
the  children  of  their  charge  are  subjected  to  the 
control  of  unskilful  and  incompetent  teachers  1 
Why  will  they  not  endeavor  immediately  to  ele- 
vate school  teaching  into  a  dignified  profession, 
by  securing  excellent  instructors,  by  paying  them 
liberally,  and  thereby  inducing  them  to  follow  it 
through  their  vigorous  years,  and  devote  their 
whole  attention  to  perfecting  themselves  in  their 
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calling,  by  practice  1  The  best  interests  of  their 
children  in  wliom  their  hopes  are  centered ;  the 
best  interests  of  their  country,  whose  prosperity 
they  desire  as  patriots,  and  everything  interesting 
to  mankind,  demand  the  elevation  of  the  com- 
mon school  standard.  Away  with  the  ridiculous 
idea,  that  the  teacher  who  has  in  charge  the  desti- 
ny our  dearest  child,  should  not  be  as  liberally 
rewarded  as  the  clerk  who  measures  for  us  tape 
and  buckram,  or  the  smith  who  shoes  our  horse ! 
We  come  now  to  the  other  branch  of  our 
subject. 

II.  How  can  teaching  be  elevated  to  the  dignitii 
of  a  profession,  and  individuals  induced  to  make 
it  a  jicrmanent  business  7 

Under  the  present  condition  of  things,  an  an- 
swer to  this  enquiry  is  not  easily  made.  While 
public  sentiment  is  wrong  upon  this  subject,  and 
the  omnipotent  dollar  induces  the  superintendants 
of  schools  to  seek  the  cheapest  teachers,  regard- 
less of  qualification,  little  or  no  improvement  can 
be  made.  But  we  hope  for  better  things,  and  as 
the  people  will  act  for  their  best  interests  when 
they  correctly  understand  them,  we  believe  the 
desired  reformation  can  be  secured.  We  will  ven- 
ture to  state  here  the  means  which  we  believe  can 
alone  accomplish  this  important  end. 

1.  The  State  should  take  the  whole  subject  into 
her  own  hands,  and  provide  means  for  the  proper 
education  of  every  child  raised  ivithin  her  tcrri- 
iory. 

To  properly  discuss  this  point,  would  require 
more  space  than  we  can  afford.  We  will,  how- 
ever, briefly  state  the  reasons  upon  which  it  is 
based. 

The  state  is  bound  by  the  relations  she  holds 
to  every  citizen  and  subject,  to  defend  him  in  all 
his  rights.  To  fulfil  this  oblicration,  she  must  take 
the  most  effectual  means.  The  course  she  now 
adopts,  is,  to  punish  the  violation  of  private  or 
public  rights.  After  a  murder  has  been  commit- 
ted, the  murderer  must  be  executed,  and  conse- 
quently two  citizens  are  lost,  saying  nothing  of  the 
suffering  of  friends  and  relatives  in  consequence 
of  the  crime.  This  is  not  the  mode  of  preventing 
crime.  It  can  only  be  done  by  surrounding  the 
youth  with  such  influences  as  will  make  them 
virtuous.  The  State  is  bound  to  take  the  best 
course  to  prevent  crime.  Now  it  is  a  fact,  that 
moral  and  intellectual  training  will  render  every 
person  secure  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  his 
rights;  therefore  the  State  is  bound  to  provide 
means  at  the  general  expense,  for  the  education 
of  all  her  children.  This  cannot  be  done  by  pri- 
vate enterprise,  with  half  the  advantage  that  would 
attend  the  action  of  the  whole  community  in  the 
premises.  The  duty  of  the  State,  then,  is  thus 
far  understood.  After  she  has  levied  a  sufficient 
amount  upon  all  taxable  property  to  carry  on  this 
enterprise,  we  would  propose : 

2.  That  the  State  should  supervise  the  education 
of  all  who  shall  be  alloiccd  to  teach  in  our  Covimon 
Schools. 

To  this  end.  Normal  Schools  should  be  estab- 
Ji^hed  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  with  a  suitable 


number  of  efficient  instructors,  paid   from  the 
public  treasury.      The  qualification  of  common 
school  teachers  should  be  accurately  defined,  and 
every  one  compelled   to  receive,  on  the  strictest 
examination,  a  diploma   from   these  institutions, 
which  should  alone  be  his  authority  for  engacrincr 
in  teaching.     Every   one   should   be   allowed  to 
graduate  whenever  found  abundantly  competent, 
and  not  till  then.    The  instructors  in  these  Normal 
schools  should  be  capable  of  teaching  perfectly  all 
branches  ever  taught  in  common  schools,  of  giving 
correct  instruction  in  mental  philosophy,  and  in 
the  best  mode  of  disciplining  the  young  mind. 
The  latter  qualifications  should  never  be  omitted, 
because,  though  now  entirely  neglected,  they  are 
of  the  greatest  importance.    These  Normal  schools 
should  be  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  partisan  or 
sectarian  influence ;  so  that  no  one  of  the  faculty 
shall   receive  his   appointment,  or   be   dismissed, 
because  he  cannot  change  his  principles  with  the 
tergiversations  of  party.     Good  men,  learned  men, 
strong  minded  men,  and  those  only  skilled  in  the 
art  of  communicating  instruction,  and  in  mental 
and  moral  philosophy,  should  ever  be  permitted 
to  occupy  a  chair  in  these  Normal  schools.     Com- 
mon school  teachers  should  here  be  thoroughly 
qualified  for  the  discharge  of  their  whole  duty,  by 
exercises  in  the  recitation  and  lecture  rooms. — 
Lectures  should  be  given  daily,  on  the  science  of 
mind,  and  the"  art  of  properly  training  and  devel- 
oping   its    powers;     and     instruction    in    other 
necessary  branches  should  be  given,  perhaps,  in 
the  usual  mode.     No  one  should  be  permitted  to 
offer  his  services  as  a  teacher,  in  any  district,  until 
he   is   thoroughly   furnished   for   his    great    and 
responsible  task;   and  these  Normal  schools,  of 
which  we   speak,  can  soon  supply  an  adequate 
number  of  persons,  minutely  qualified  to  lead  the 
young  in  the  way  they  should  go,  and  to  point 
them  onward  and  upward  to  virtue  and  greatness. 
To  estimate  the  great  public  and  private  benefits 
which  would  soon  result  from  this  system,  would 
be  impossible.     None  but  those  who  have  some 
experience  in  teaching,  or  an  acquaintaince  with 
the  diversified  powers  of  the  human  understanding , 
can  fully  appreciate  this  subject.     None  of  these 
will  doubt  for  a  moment  the  glorious  reformation 
which  this  system  would  speedily  bring  about, — 
both  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  character  of  the 
people.      All   the   youth  of  the  State  would  be 
properly    disciplined,   their    virtuous    dispositions 
would  be  fostered,  their  evil  inclinations  subdued, 
and   abundantly   prepared   for    a  sphere  of  use- 
fulness.    An  individual  would  thus  be  sent  into 
every  district,  incapable  of  vicious  conduct,  whose 
influence,  not  only  among  the  children,  but   the 
people  generally,  would  be  of  the  most  healthful 
character.     Such  teachers  would  love  their  pupils, 
be  beloved  by  them  in  return,   and  this   holy 
principle  of  love  be  the  ruling  power  instead  of 
the    rod,   threatening    looks,    and   harsh  words. 
Children  look  to  their  teachers  for  example,  as 
well   as  instruction;  and  every  look,  word,  and 
gesture  are  thoroughly  scrutinized  and  imitated  by 
:  them.     Who,  then,  that  understands  this  subject, 
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will  he  disposed  to  trifle  with  it,  and  overlook  all 
these  high  considerations  1  But  the  space  allotted 
to  this  article  prevents  minuteness  in  treating  this 
subject. 

3.  7%e  teachers  should  receive  an  adequate  pecu- 
niary reioard  frovi  the  public  treasury. 

We  are  aware,  in  discussing  this  point,  of  the 
exceeding  difficulty  of  gaining  the  attention  of 
those  who  arc  more  sensitive  about  the  purse  than 
the  heart.  Appealing  to  the  pockets  of  some  is, 
in  common  parlance,  an  "  up  hill  business.  "  They 
will  listen  as  long  as  money  is  not  solicited,  but 
when  it  comes  to  this  point,  the  more  they  are 
convinced  of  the  benefits  of  a  reform,  which 
cannot  be  secured  without  money,  and  the  more 
eloquent  the  appeals  made  to  their  feelings  on  the 
subject,  the  more  convulsively  will  they  hug  their 
idle  change.  But  the  reform  in  the  common 
school  system,  which  we  advocate,  will  be  found 
but  little,  if  any,  more  expensive  than  its  present 
operation.  The  State  can  lay  and  collect  an 
additional  tax  of  a  mere  trifling  per  centum  on 
tlie  valuation,  with  an  hundredth  part  of  the  ex- 
pense which  attends  the  collection  of  school  bills 
in  the  various  school  districts.  The  establishment 
of  Normal  schools,  and  the  fair  compensation  of 
all  teachers  by  the  State,  will  be  felt  far  less  severely 
by  the  people,  than  ihe  present  unsystematic  and 
unprofitable  course.  But  we  need  not  dwell  upon 
this,  for  the  intelligent  and  influential  part  of 
community  will  not  regard  the  expense  when  a 
ereat  wood  is  to  be  attained. 

As  every  thing  needful  possesses  a  value 
in  currency,  and  cannot  be  obtained  without  it,  so 
the  acquisition  of  money  has  become  a  desideratum 
in  human  employment.  There  must  be  a  com- 
pensation adequate  to  every  branch  of  business, 
in  order  to  render  it  flourishing.  Individuals  will 
employ  themselves  in  that  pursuit  for  which  they 
are  adapted,  and  which  will  prove  the  most  profit- 
able. Hence  the  school  teacher  must  be  well 
remunerated  for  his  services,  or  the  best  qualified 
persons  will  not  teach,  or  merely  engage  in  this 
business  for  the  purpose  of  passing  away  a  few 
otherwise  unoccupied  months.  Hence,  as  before 
stated,  he  will  feel  little  interest  in  this  temporary 
pursuit,  and  he  will  not  diligently  qualify  himself, 
because  the  employment  will  not  pay.  If  we  wish 
to  purchase  any  article,  we  can  generally  be 
accommodated  according  to  the  price  we  wish  to 
give.  The  rule  will  apply  in  the  case  under 
consideration.  If  we  wish  a  picayune  teacher, 
we  can  have  him,  and  find  in  the  end,  that  it  would 
have  been  vastly  to  our  advantage  to  hire  him  to 
keep  away  from  the  district.  Our  remarks  will 
not  generally  apply  to  Cincinnati,  because  the 
dueen  City  has  done  nobly  on  this  subject.  But 
they  will  apply  to  other  purlieus  of  the  State,  and 
Cincinnati  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  whole 
commonwealth. 

Teachers,  we  say  again,  should  be  suitably 
rewarded  by  the  State  ;  because  as  long  as  they 
are  paid  by  the  directors  of  each  school  district, 
they  will  be  sought  at  the  lowest  possible  rate,  and 
worthless  persons  will  monopolise  this  important 


and  fearfully  responsible  pursuit.  This  is  th« 
great  evil  to  be  avoided,  and  in  our  opinion  it  will 
exist  as  long  as  the  present  system  continues.  In 
most  of  the  districts  of  this  vState,  if  a  teacher 
should  be  so  presumptive  as  to  ask  the  reward  of 
twenty  dollars  per  month,  he  would  be  laughed  at 
and  sent  away,  although  he  would  be  found  more 
valuable  at  fifty  dollars,  than  the  one  hired  in  his 
stead  at  five.  This  is  sporting  with  all  the  best 
interests  of  society. 

We  will  here  close  our  remarks  upon  this 
deeply  interesting  subject,  saying  nothing  of  the 
detail  of  the  system  which  we  have  recommended, 
and  which  we  believe  the  only  efficient  one  that 
can  be  adopted.  This  system  would  immediately 
elevate  the  occupation  of  the  teacher  to  a  dignified 
profession,  and  make  it  equally  as  honorable  and 
respectable  as  any  other.  Its  adoption  would 
induce  teachers  to  make  themselves  well  qualified 
for  their  business,  to  devote  their  lives  to  its  pur- 
suit, to  bestow  upon  it  all  their  pride  and  energies, 
and  to  seek  the  greatest  good  of  all  under  their 
charge. 

The  education  of  the  young  should  no  longer 
be  trifled  with.  Virtue  and  vice,  happiness  and 
misery,  depend  upon  their  early  training.  It 
requires  the  most  varied  talent,  the  most  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  human  mind  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher,  to  render  his  labors  the  most  beneficial. 
No  other  profession  is  of  equal  importance,  or 
requires  more  extensive  acquirements  on  the  part 
of  those  who  pursue  it;  and  yet  how  far  below 
this  high  standard  does  it  still  remain!  Much 
improvement  has  been  made  within  a  few  years 
past,  but  the  great  work  is  yet  by  no  means 
accomplished.  Much  more  must  still  be  done, 
before  that  degree  of  intelligence  can  be  brought 
home  to  every  person,  which  is  imperiously  de- 
manded by  evci'y  noble  consideration.  We 
repeat,  that  education  is  the  only  sure  antidote  for 
all  the  evils  which  result  from  the  free  action  of 
man.  Temporary  rcHef  may  be  obtained  by  ex- 
citement, but  it  will  be  only  temporary,  and  all  the 
evils  of  which  we  complained,  will  return  again 
with  renewed  violence.  The  virtue  of  few  igno- 
rant persons  can  be  warranted  permanent.  He 
alone,  who  can  give  good  reasons  against  every 
vice,  and  in  fa,vor  of  every  virtue,  will  pass  through 
life  unshaken  by  every  wind  of  doctrine,  and 
unmoved  by  temptation.  If  we  would  overthrow 
all  error,  the  people  must  be  thoroughly  educated, 
and  enabled  to  master  themselves.  If  we  would 
tear  down  our  poor  houses  and  penitentiaries,  wo 
must  provide  for  the  moral  and  mental  discipline 
of  every  child,  under  the  charge  of  skillful  and 
professional  teachers.  If  we  would  make  virtue 
and  happiness  triumphant,  and  behold  the  smile 
of  gladness  on  every  countenance,  we  must  spare 
nothing  that  will  improve  the  condition  of  man. 

We  here  leave  this  subject  to  the  further  inves- 
tigation of  the  reader.  We  do  hope  the  considera- 
tion will  be  given  to  it,  commensurate  with  its 
importance.  L.    a.  h, 
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SKETCHES  OF  THE  FLORIDA  WAR. 

NUMBER     II. 

A    CHASE   IN    THE  EVERGLADES. 

I  love  a  regular  Florida  winter.  I  do  not  mean 
one  of  your  northern  winter  evenings,  only  ren- 
dered clear  through  the  intense  frigidity  of  the 
stiffened  atmosphere,  ornamented  with  glittering, 
rainbow-hued  icicles,  pendant  like  jewel-buds 
from  leafless  branches,  and  brightened  by  the 
dazzling  reflection  of  star  and  moon-light  upon 
snow  ;  but  I  allude  to  one  where  the  bright-faced 
moon  and  dancing  stars  look  down  on  forests 
clothed  in  the  rich  beauty  of  perennial  greenness, 
on  an  earth  covered  with  flower-spangled  verdure, 
teeming  with  luscious,  air-perfuming  fruit.  On 
such  a  night,  when  the  sky  was  smiling  at  itself 
in  the  brook-mirror  below  it,  we  hauled  up  our 
boats  at  Fort  Dallas,  in  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Miami,  en  route  for  the  Everglades. 

We  were  about  making  an  extensive  scout 
through  this  unknown  section,  in  co-operation 
with  a  portion  of  the  U.  S.  3d  Artillery,  under 
command  of  Lieut.  Col.  Harney,  of  the  U.  S.  2d 
Dragoons,  assisted  by  Lieuts.  Boyd,  Field,  Ketch- 
um  and  others.  Our  own  party  consisted  of  some 
seventy  seamen,  under  the  chief  command  of 
Lieut.  Comdt,  McLaughlin. 

As  it  was  "New  Year's  day,"  and  we  were 
about  to  start  on  a  dangerous  expedition,  it  was 
determined  to  make  the  most  of  the  last  holiday 
which  wc  expected  to  celebrate  for  a  long  time, 
the  return  of  which  many  of  us  were  never 
destined  to  see ;  therefore  both  Navy  and  Army 
joined  like  brethren,  as  we  were,  in  contributing 
to  the  general  enjoyment. 

Lively  jokes  and  cheerful  songs  passed  around 
with  brimming  cups  of  punch ;  and  'many  a  dear 
loved  distant  friend,'  was  remembered  in  the  full 
bumper,  with  tremulous  lips  and  glistening  eyes, 
by  lips  that  too  soon  were  stiff  and  cold,  filling  to 
the  brim  the  cup  of  bitterness  for  those  who  had 
been  remembered  in  the  warm-hearted  toast. 

But  no  thoughts  of  sadness  rested  with  us  then, 
no  brow  amongst  us  then  wore  the  cloud  of  gloomy 
forebodings;  gaiety  and  youthful  pleasure  rode 
in  undisputed  sway  over  our  buoyant  hearts,  as 
rides  the  flower's  down  upon  the  sun-lit  air. 
Comrades !  Friends !  Brothers !  ye  who  sat  with 
me  around  that  festive  board,  with  warm,  generous, 
ambitious  hearts,  as  true  as  the  blue  steel  by  your 
sides,  where !  oh  where  are  ye  now  1  Scattered 
to  the  four  corners  of  the  earth!  One  cruises 
along  Italia's  vine  encircled  shores ;  another  paces 
the  deck  of  the  frigate  Raritan,  as  she  glides  over 
the  ever-calm  bosom  of  the  Pacific  ;  another,  and 
he  a  brother,  is  exposed  to  the  burning  sun, 
feverish  air,  and  sickening  climate  of  the  African 
coast ;  while  many  of  them  have  sailed  for  that 
dread  port 


"Whence  none  e'er  return  to  tell  the  tale 

Of  wonders  seen  beyond  oblivion's  murky  veil." 

One  in  particular,  met  with  a  sad  fate,  but  a  few 
months  since,  on  one  of  our  Western  steam 
boats,  and  now  sleeps  the  sleep  which  knows  no 
waking,  in  a  grave  upon  the  banks  of  the  Ohio. 

But  I  turn  from  this  sad  picture  to  brighter  col- 
ors. Having  received  and  properly  welcomed  the 
infantile  year,  and  decently  interred  the  "  old  one  " 
beneath  a  heap  of  empty  bottles,  we  closed  our 
revel  with  the  sailor's  toast,  "sweethearts  and 
wives,"  after  which,  adding  nine  hearty,  soul- 
echoing  cheers,  we  sprang  into  our  boats,  and 
long  before  day  dawned  had  reached  the  falls  of 
the  Miami,  over  which,  after  sundry  capsizings 
among  the  leathern-stocked,  gaiter-footed,  lubberly 
soldiers,  we  managed  to  pass. 

Soon  after  the  sun  came  up  from  his  visit  to  the 
nether  world,  we  entered  into  the  "  Pai-ha-okee  " 
or  "  grass  water,"  as  it  is  termed  by  the  Indians  ; 
which  is  an  immense  sea  or  level  field  of  saw- 
grass,  covered  with  fresh  water,  varying  from 
eighteen  inches  to  four  feet  in  depth,  rising  from 
innumerable  springs  in  all  parts  of  its  vast  extent. 
It  extends  from  latitude  21°  N.  down  as  far  as 
latitude  25°  20'  to  the  southward,  varying  from 
thirty  to  seventy  miles  in  breadth.  It  receives  the 
name,  "  Everglades,"  from  being  covered  with  an 
undying  growth  of  ever-green  grass,  which,  rising 
about  six  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
waving  in  the  breeze,  gives  it  at  times  the  sem- 
blance of  a  vast  green  ocean.  Its  monotonous 
appearance  is  relieved  here  and  there  by  groups 
of  islands,  which  in  some  measure  serve  as  land- 
marks to  the  navigator,  as  he  pushes  his  way 
through  the  meandering  channels  which  render 
this  strange  lake  passable. 

For  several  days  we  passed  through  the  ' '  grassy 
water,"  without  meeting  anything  worthy  of  par- 
ticular note,  except  occasional  signs  of  the  cunning 
and  ever  watchful  enemy,  and  had  apparently 
reached  the  centre  of  the  glade,  as  neither  the 
main  land  or  any  islands  were  visible  around  us ; 
not  a  speck  in  the  green  horizon  to  relieve  the 
tiresome  sameness  of  the  prospect,  save  one  tall 
palmetto  tree,  which  stood  alone,  like  a  solitary 
watch  tower  in  the  desert,  rearing  its  leaf-crowned 
head  and  branchless  trunk  far  above  the  level  of 
the  glades. 

Towards  this  point  we  had  been  progressing 
ever  since  daylight,  for  old  Mico,  our  copper 
colored  guide,  (he  had  turned  traitor  to  his  tribe) 
being  quite  bewildered  and  perplexed  among  the 
thousand  labyrinthian  turnings  and  windings  of 
the  channel,  desired  to  look  from  its  elevated 
position  for  the  main  channel,  which  he  had  lost 
in  the  twilight  of  the  preceding  evening.  Half 
an  hour's  energetic  labor  brought  us  up  to  the 
"look-out,"  and  the  van  boat,  with  the  guide  in 
it,  proceeded  to  the  foot  of  the  tree,  the  rest  laying 
on  their  oars  at  a  short  distance  from  the  spot. 

Mico  commenced  ascending  the  tree,  and,  while 
engaged  in  silent  admiration  of  his  eel-like  ma- 
neuvres,  as  he  was  wrapping  his  limbs  around 
the  smooth  trunk  of  the  tree,  I  observed  his  quick 
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eye  suddenly  turned  towards  some  evidently  start- 
ling object,  and  the  next  instant  he  dropped  from 
the  tree  as  if  shot  through  the  heart. 

One  moment  sufficed  for  him  to  communicate 
some  information  to  Lt.  McL.  and  then  speedily 
and  noiselessly  the  van  boat  approached  the  main 
party.  The  word  was  given  to  "  prepare  for 
action,"  while  it  was  whispered  from  boat  to  boat 
that  we  were  close  in  the  Red  men's  wake. 

The  order,  "prepare  for  action,"  although  its 
obedience  consists  but  in  a  close  examination  of 
ammunition,  shifting  old  flints  for  new  ones, 
loosening  the  sword  in  its  scabbard,  and  laying 
aside  all  cumbrous  clothing,  ever  brings  a  kind  of 
indescribable,  nervous  sensation  over  one.  Being 
fond  of  watching  the  varied  workings  of  human 
nature,  I  have  often  observed  its  effect. 

Upon  the  old  war-worn,  veteran  tar,  it  would 
cause  only  an  additional  leaf  of  tobacco  to  the 
quid-distended  cheek,  an  up-hitch  of  the  trowsers, 
and  a  determined  quiet  and  gravity  of  manner, 
speaking  as  plain  as  looks  can,  that 

"  He  holds  no  parley  with  unmanly  fears, 
Where  duty  bids,  liis  course  he  steers.  " 

The  youngster's  more  excitable  nature  would 
beam  out  in  the  quick  flash  of  the  ambitious  eye, 
the  slightly  tremulous  lip,  the  throbbing  breast  and 
fingers  instinctively  playing  with  the  hilt  of  the 
ready  sword,  as  if  itching  to  feel  its  well  balanced 
weight. 

In  some,  the  eye  would  darken  with  anxiety, 
the  pale  forehead  inferring  busy  thoughts  of  dis- 
tant friends,  who  might  dearly  rue  tlie  approaching   j 
hour  of  danger  ;  or  memories  of  loved  ones  whom   | 
the   comins   struorrle   might  leave    alone  in   the    I 
world's   chilliness,   without    a   protector ;    while 
some  cherished  gage  de  amour  would  be  pressed 
to  the  heart,  perhaps  to  rise  and  fall  upon  its  last 
throbbings. 

For  myself,  I  know  that  a  braided  tress  of  dark 
silken  hair,  which  had  been  clasped  around  my 
wrist  by  a  fairy  hand,  caused  me  to  grasp  my 
sword  with  double  strength,  for  I  knew  that  if  I 
fell  the  beloved  giver  would  mourn  me  as  a  Spanish 
maiden  should,  not  with  weak  childish  tears,  but 
silently  and  truly.  I  knew  that  she  would  feel  a 
sad,  but  lofty  pride,  in  the  thought  that  he,  who 
had  won  her  heart's  purest  treasure,  a  sacred  first- 
love,  had  died  sword  in  hand,  his  face  to  the  foe, 
her  name  coupled  with  his  country's  on  his  dying 
lips,  cherishing  a  hope  that  those  who  were 
doomed  on  earth  to  part,  would  soon  meet,  to  be 
joined  in  an  eternal  union,  in  a  world 

"  Where  pleasure's  rose  immortal  lilows, 
And  sin  and  sorrow  are  no  more." 

When  a  Spanish  maiden  weeps,  her  tears  are  the 
over-runnings  of  the  fountain  of  joy  ;  when  she 
mourns,  that  fountain  is  dry,  and  her  tearless  grief 
is  deep,  lasting,  and  all-absorbing.  Like  the 
tree  or  flower  which  is  deprived  of  nurturing 
moisture,  she  fades,  withers,  and  dies. 

All  having  been  made  ready  for  action,  head- 
way  was  given  to  our  boats.      The  impatient 
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crews  sent  them  flying  through  the  waters  with  a 
speed  which  soon  removed  all  uncertainty  as  to 
the  whereabouts  of  the  "  Esta  Chattees."  Making 
a  sudden  turn  around  a  projecting  point,  we 
dashed  into  a  broad  lagoon,  upon  the  surface  of 
which,  at  about  half  a  mile's  distance,  lay  five 
Indian  canoes,  the  occupants  of  which  were 
engaged  in  fishing,  A  yell  from  them,  echoed  by 
three  hearty  cheers  from  us,  annoiinccd  the  mu- 
tual discovery,  and  instantly  commenced  the  most 
exciting  race  which  I  have  ever  witnessed.  The 
one  party,  urged  on  by  fear  of  death  or  capture, 
the  other  by  ambition,  a  burning  desire  to  avenge 
their  fallen  comrades,  and  to  do  their  part  towards 
ending  a  war  which  had  not  only  been  dreadfully 
harassing  to  us,  but  fatal  to  nearly  one-third  of 
our  little  band.  Out  of  the  few  officers  who  at 
first  volunteered  for  this  arduous  and  hazardous 
service,  Pepin,  of  Georgia,  Waddcll,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Smith  and  Slacum,  of  Virginia,  had 
already  been  culled  by  the  cold  hand  of  death. 
The  rifle  ball,  combined  with  fell  disease,  had  lefTt 
but  the  skeleton  of  the  picked  crew  which  had 
entered  the  territory,  hazarding  ther  lives  to  pro- 
tect those  whose  unprincipled  and  avaricious 
conduct,  or,  to  say  the  least,  culpable  impnidence, 
had  brought  the  war-scourge  upon  themselves. 
But  we'll  return  to  "  the  chase." 

Our  boats,  having  been  under  full  head-way 
when  we  first  discovered  the  enemy,  had  for  a 
moment  gained  rapidly  upon  them,  but  after  nar- 
rowing the  distance  between  us  down  to  about  six 
hundred  yards,  the  speed  of  both  seemed  to  be 
nearly  equal ;  some  of  our  slowest  boats  dropping 
in  the  rear:  theirs  all  keeping  in  a  bodj'  together. 
Mile  after  mile  was  rapidly  passed  over,  with- 
out any  perceptible  gain  on  either  side;  and, 
though  our  hardy  crews  strained  every  muscle, 
till  the  bending  oars  made  the  light  boats  tremble 
from  stem  to  stern,  still  the  rippling  waters  danced 
in  the  bright  sun-light  between  us  and  the  flying 
foe,  as  if  they  w'erc  mocking  our  efforts.  We 
were  so  near — and  our  way  so  rapid — that  the 
tiny  air-bubbles  which  arose  from  their  plunging 
paddles  had  scarce  time  to  burst,  ere  we  were  on 
them.  For  once  iii  the  world,  I  could  say  that  my 
way  over  the  waters  was  not  trackless,  for  we  had 
a  path  of  whirling  foam  before  us — we  left  awake 
like  drifting  snow  behind  us. 

Occasionally,  the  thrilling  war  whoop  would 
rise  upon  the  heated  air,  loud  above  the  splash  of 
paddles  and  the  pantings  of  tired  men,  reminding 
us  of  scenes  where  the  same  unearthly  music  had 
pealed  forth  the  death-knclls  of  brave  and  beloved 
companions. 

After  some  time,  we  began  to  perceive  the  su- 
periority of  our  long  oars,  which,  from  having  a  ful- 
crum in  the  row-locks  of  the  boat,  enabled  our  men 
to  work  with  more  ease  than  the  Indians  could  with 
their  short  paddles,  thus,  in  a  long  race  giving  us 
a  decided  advantage.  We  had  gained  sufficiently 
upon  them  to  observe  and  distinguish  their  force. 
From  each  canoe,  the  crimson  trimmed  scalp-locks 
of  three  warriors  waved  tauntingly  on  the  breeze, 
while  the  heads  of  several  women  and  children 
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peered  up  from  over  the  low  wales  of  the  canoes. 
Only  three  of  our  fleetest  boats  had  been  able  to 
keep  in  company,  the  rest  being  far  in  the  rear. 
In   one   Lieut.    McLaughlin,   in   another   Lieut. 

Drayton,    and   in    the    third somebody    else. 

Besides  the  officers  in  each  boat,  there  were  four 
men,  which  (the  arithmetical  reader  will  perceive) 
was  equal  with  the  force  of  the  enemy,  '  barring ' 
the  children  and  women — the  latter  of  which 
sometimes  fight  like  '  devils  an  hungered.' 

Both  parties  now  became  perfectly  silent,  for, 
though  the  tug  was  still  kept  up,  it  was  evident 
that  the  struggle  could  not  be  delayed  long. 

Seeing  our  rapid  gain  upon  them,  the  Indians 
endeavored  to  gain  the  banks  of  the  lagoon, 
where,  in  the  tall  grass,  their  mode  of  fighting 
would  have  given  them  an  advantage  over  us; 
but  in  anticipation  of  this  maneuvre,  we  had 
spread  our  boats  at  distances  across  the  stream, 
and  the  suddden  deviation  of  the  enemy  from 
their  line,  not  only  deadened  their  headway,  but 
threw  them  right  athwart  the  bows  of  our  inner 
boat. 

They  at  once  perceived  that  their  chance  was 
gone,  and  that  they  must  fight  the  '  big-water 
men '  (as  they  invariably  termed  us  of  the  ocean) 
upon  their  own  element. 

In  an  instant  paddles  were  dropped,  their  rifles 
raised  with  the  quickness  of  thought,  and  as 
rising  from  my  seat,  I  turned  to  order  my  cock- 
swain to  run  my  boat  alongside,  his  heart's  warm 
blood  spouted  up  in  my  face,  while  a  burning 
sensation  along  my  side,  told  me  how  narrowly 
I  had  escaped  losing  the  number  of  my  mess, 
for  as  I  rose,  the  ball  grazed  my  ribs,  bearing 
death's  message  to  him,  who,  but  an  instant 
before,  was  sheltered  by  my  person.  Their  aim, 
though  quickly  taken,  was  fatal  to  three  of  our 
men,  but  now,  as  we  closed  within  half  pistol- 
shot,  our  turn  commenced,  and  our  muskets,  load- 
ed with  heavy  buck-shot,  soon  silenced  them. 

The  boats  having  drifted  in  to  the  shore  during 

CD  t3 

the  heat  of  the  contest,  enabled  the  few  survivors 
to  leap  into  the  glades,  whither  we  as  quickly 
pursued. 

I  struck  off  on  a  trail  with  one  of  my  boat's 
crew,  and  had  not  run  over  one  hundred  yards 
before  I  stumbled  over  the  body  of  a  child  three 
or  four  years  old,  with  a  thong  of  buckskin 
wound  so  tightly  around  its  little  neck,  as  to  have 
produced  strangulation,  and  its  head  forced  under 
the  roots  of  a  bunch  of  grass,  where  it  had  prob- 
ably been  placed  by  some  of  the  fugitives  to  pre- 
vent it  from  giving  an  alarm.  In  about  fifteen 
minutes,  we  overtook  a  squaw,  who  bore  on  her 
back  a  young  infant.  As  soon  as  she  saw  that 
escape  was  impossible,  she  calmly  turned  around, 
and,  without  the  least  sign  of  emotion  visible  on 
her  dark  countenance,  awaited  our  approach, 
placing  her  hand  on  her  bosom  as  a  sign  of  sub- 
mission. 

Finding  her  to  be  the  only  one  on  this  trail,  we 
returned  towards  the  boats.  On  our  back  trail 
we  passed  by  the  body  of  the  dead  child,  and  I 
now  learned  from  the   broken   language  of  the 


woman,  that  the  infant  was  hers,  and  that  to  pre- 
vent its  cries  from  leading  us  in  our  pursuit,  she 
had  killed  it  with  her  own  hands.  This  informa- 
tion was  imparted  to  me,  by  her,  without  a  tear  or 
a  sigh,  as  if  it  had  been  but  a  common  place  thing. 
She  evinced  the  same  stoical  want  of  feeling, 
when,  on  reaching  the  canoes,  she  discovered  her 
husband  lying  dead  in  the  grass  at  the  margin  of 
the  lagoon.  She  even  smiled  when  I  made  her  a 
present  of  my  blanket,  to  cover  the  wants  of  the 
dress  which  she  had  torn  from  her  limbs  in  her 
flight. 

When  we  had  ao-ain  with  the  bugle-call  gathered 
our  forces  together,  we  made  an  inspection.  On 
examination,  we  found  that  only  three  of  our 
crew  were  killed,  though  several  others  were 
badly  injured.  Fourteen  of  the  warriors  had  been 
killed,  and  four  women  and  three  children  were 
captured. 

We  found  that  one  warrior  and  his  squaw  had 
escaped  our  search.  Hastily  our  forces  were 
scattered  through  the  swamp,  yet  our  pursuit  was 
made  in  vain,  and  night  closed  over  our  unsuccess- 
ful efforts.  Wc  tried  to  set  the  grass  on  fire,  but 
it  would  not  burn,  therefore  we  were  obliged  to 
huddle  into  our  boats,  and  there  await  the  approach 
of  day,  for  there  was  no  land  within  sight,  where 
we  might  pitch  our  camp. 

We  were  prevented  from  sleeping  all  night  by 
the  howling  of  several  dogs,  who  had  lost  their 
masters  in  that  day's  fight,  and  were  now  scattered 
about  the  swamp. 

We  learned  from  the  captive  women  that  the 
warrior  who  had  made  his  escape  was  "  Chiee,"  a 
celebrated  sub-chief  guide  and  warrior,  who  had 
been  originally  connected  with  the  "Spanish 
fishing-Indians."  Before  the  war,  he  had  been 
quite  a  favorite  among  the  settlers  and  wreckers 
on  the  southern  coast ;  being  of  an  enquiring  and 
ingenious  mind,  and  in  return  for  instructions  in 
the  manufacture  of  various  little  articles,  which 
were  useful  in  his  way  of  life,  he  used  to  fish  and 
hunt  for  them. 

He  was  noted  for  his  activity  in  all  manly  exer- 
cises ;  his  skill  in  the  use  of  the  bow,  rifle  and 
harpoon,  and  for  a  fund  of  good  humor  and 
kindness  seldom  found  in  one  of  his  tribe.  That 
which  we  know  of  his  history  is  sufficiently 
romantic  and  interesting  to  merit  recording.  For 
the  benefit  of  oursclf  and  the  accommodation  of 
our  readers,  we  will  proceed  to  relate  it. 

The  hi.story  will  commence  with  the  date  of  my 
own  knowledge  of  his  career. 

About  four  months  before  the  commencement 
of  Seminole  hostilities,  Chiee  went  on  board  the 
government  light-ship,  which  is  stationed  as  a 
beacon  on  Carysfort's  reef,  near  Cape  Florida. 
This  vessel  was  commanded  by  Captain  Walton, 
who  resided  on  board  with  his  family. 

During  Chiee's  stay  on  board,  he,  in  some 
manner,  offended  Captain  Walton,  who,  in  the 
momentary  heat  of  passion,  snatched  a  rope's 
end  from  the  deck,  and  struck  him.  In  an  in- 
stant, the  Indian's  coal-black  eye  reddened  with 
anger — his  keen  knife  glittered  in  the  air,  and  for 
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a  second  remained  poised  over  the  heart  of  the 
insulter,  but,  when  death  seemed  to  rest  trem- 
blingly on  its  point,  he  turned,  sprang  into  his 
canoe,  and  pushed  from  the  side  of  the  ship, 
throwing  bacli  one  look  expressive  of  deadly, 
withering  hate  upon  the  astonished  commander, 


his 


raae. 


•Me 


see  you  more, 


and  screamed  in 
Walton ! " 

He  knew  that  then  and  there  was  not  the  time 
or  place  to  fill  the  measure  of  vengeance ;  but  the 
insult  was  engraven  on  his  memory  in  characters, 
that  blood  and  blood  only  could  efface.  An  In- 
dian never  forgets  either  kindness  or  injuries. 

Several  times,  ere  he  had  pasi^d  from  view, 
Chiee  was  seen  to  rise  in  his  tottering  canoe  and 
look  back,  seeming  half-determined  to  return,  but 
finally  he  disappeared  in  the  direction  of  the 
Everglades. 

Long  before  the  war,  Walton  had  cultivated 
a  small  garden  on  Key  Largo,  an  island  situated 
about  five  miles  from  the  anchorage  of  the  vessel, 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  himself  and  crew 
with  vegetables.  Although  often  warned  by  those 
who  well  knew  the  undying  hatred  of  an  injured 
savage,  he  still  persisted  in  visiting  this  spot  oc- 
casionally, in  order  to  gather  the  fruit  of  his  labor. 
Nearly  half  a  year  had  elapsed  after  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities,  and  no  signs  of  the 
enemy  having  been  seen  on  Key  Largo,  the  most 
timorous  began  to  feel  secure,  thinkino-  that  the 
distance  between  the  islands  and  the  main  land 
deterred  (he  Indians  from  making  a  descent  upon 
them. 

One  morning  about  this  period,  Walton  left 
the  light-ship  with  two  men  to  row  his  boat,  and 
proceeded  to  the  garden  landing. 

When  he  had  reached  the  shore,  leaving  the 
two  men  to  take  care  of  the  boat,  he  walked  up 
to  the  garden,  which  was  two  or  three  hundred 
yards  from  the  landing  place.  He  had  barely 
stepped  within  the  enclosure,  when  Chiee  sprang 
out  from  behind  a  large  mahogany  tree,*  and  in  a 
tone  of  bitter  mockery,  cried,  "  Me  Chiee  !  Wal- 
ton ;  know  Chiee  now,  eh  1 " 

Walton  was  totally  unarmed ;  he  turned  to  fly, 
but  a  ball  from  Chiee's  never-failing  rifle  checked 
his  flight.  He  fell,  and  black  revenge  laved  her 
feverish  hands  in  the  purple  stream  of  life.  Long 
cherished,  heart-brooded  vengeance  was  satisfied, 
the  stain  of  insult  blotted  out  by  the  blood  of  the 
insulter. 

At  the  crack  of  Chiee's  rifle,  the  boatmen  had 
pushed  from  the  shore,  but  before  they  gained  one 
hundred  yards  from  the  beach,  fifteen  or  twenty 
painted  and  yelling  warriors  rushed  from  the 
woody  covert,  and  one  man  was  instantly  killed 
by  their  fire,  the  other  being  severely  wounded. 
However,  as  th(i  wind  was  blowing  off  from  the  is- 
land, the  boat  soon  drifted  be3'ond  the  reach  of  their 
guns,  and  the  wounded  man  escaped,  and  regained 
his  vessel.     Three  days  afterwards,  a  strong  party 

*  I  believe  that  it  is  not  generally  known,  that  some  of 
the  salt  keys  of  South  Florida,  produce  as  handsome  spe- 
cimens of  mahogany  wood,  as  can  b«  found  at  any  other 
place  in  the  world. 


of  wreckers  collected  together,  armed  themselves, 
and  landed  to  rescue  the  remains  of  poor  Walton. 
They  found  him  scalped,  his  body  horribly  mutil- 
ated, and  they  conveyed  the  corpse  to  the  island 
of  Matacumbe  where  it  was  interred.  The  grief 
of  the  widowed  mother  of  three  young,  helpless, 
fatherless  children,  cannot  be  portrayed  by  a  pen 
so  cold  as  mine. 

From  this  time  on,  Chiee's  name  was  the 
watchword  of  terror  along  the  coast.  His  yell 
was  the  first  to  awaken  the  dreaming  settler,  who 
startled  from  his  slumbers  but  to  be  thrust  into  the 
jaws  of  open-mouthed  death,  by  the  terrible  chief's 
knife. 

Reader,  we  hope  that  your  curiosity  is  not 
excited,  for  we  are  limited  to  this  part  of  the  page, 
and  havincr  arrived  at  our  limits,  must  defer  the 
remainder  of  our  yarn  until  next  number.  A 
happy  "New  Year"  to  you  all!       e.  z.  c.  j. 


A  POETICAL  LETTER,* 

PROM   ALBERT    PIKE    TO    ONE    OP   THE    EDITOR*. 

Dear  Ned, — 

Your  craft  I  see 's  at  length  afloat, 
A  tight,  sea-worthy,  stauiicli  and  well  manned  boat, 
Deep-freighted,  on  this  first  trip,  with  good  store. 
Of  all  munitions,  and  foretelling  more. 
May  no  rude  gales,  following  this  pleasant  breeze, 
Fright  your  fair  barque  to  inhospitable  seas, 
Northward  or  South,  to  zones  of  snow  and  hail; 
But  favoring  trade-winds  ever  fill  each  sail, 
Wafting  your  gallant  ship  from  port  to  port — 
Fair  winds,  clear  skies,  sunshine  and  "  v'yages"  short, 
With  plentiful  returns  and  growing  crew, 
I  trust  that  Fortune  has  in  store  for  you. 
But  why  wish  my  name  upon  your  books  7 
A  landsman  I,  too  fond  of  quiet  nooks, 
In  my  delicious,  sunny,  southern  liome, 
To  long  to  ride  old  ocean's  flashing  foam  : 
Fancying  vines,  and  flowers,  and  shady  arbors, 
And  liking  best  to  look  at  ships  in  harbors  : 
Too  fond  of  certain  dear  familiar  faces. 
To  love  to  stray  from  them  into  strange  places; 
And  what  is  worse,  a  land-shark  too  by  trade, 
A  fish  whereof  all  sailors  are  afraid, 
Certain  to  be  the  Jonah  in  a  gale. 
And  therefore  do  eschew  the  snowy  sail. 
The  sea  could  not  conveniently  he  waded, 
And  I'll  remain  with  folios  barricaded. 
Dive  into  Coke,  o'er  Fearne  and  Sudgen  pore, 
Preferring  Moore's  Reports  to  Hamilton  Moore, 
Stick  fast  to  writs,  processes,  declarations, 
And  if  I  practice  lunar  observations. 
It  shall  be  with  my  wife  upon  my  arm. 
From  some  calm  corner  of  my  little  farm. 
*  *  *  * 

A  week  or  two  ago  I  chanced  to  meet 

A  brace  of  letters  lying  in  the  street. 

With  no  date,  signature,  post-mark,  direction, 

And  forthwith  read  them  ;  and  on  due  reflection, 

Having  for  the  owners  made  advertigeraenf, 
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And  no  one  for  them  having  come  or  sent, 
I  forward  them  forthwith,  herewith,  to  you, 

Thinking  they  may  belong  to  some  of  your  crew. 
*  *  *  * 

Dear  Fitz— I  suppose  you  are  anxious  to  hear 
How  I  've  fared  since  from  Broadway,  some  months  since 

I  started ; 
And  if  I  am  minus  an  eye  or  an  ear, 

Or  my  scalp  and  my  caput  have  company  parted. 

I'm  sure  you  '11  be  glad  to  hear  whether  my  life 
From  pistol  or  bowie  has  yet  been  in  danger  ; 

For  these  savages  carry  both  pistol  and  knife. 
And  possess  a  great  ^oui,  Fitz,  for  carving  a  stranger. 

You  must  know  too,  dear  crony,  the  devil  a  word 
Of  English  or  any  thing  like  it's  here  spoken; 

And  there's  hardly  a  man  here  who  ever  has  heard 
That  there's  such  a  place  extant  on  earth  as  Hoboken. 

They  are  white,  notwithstanding — and  seem  from 
that  fact, 
To  be  from  a  nation  of  Christians  descended  : 

Perhaps,  heretofore,  by  the  Indians  attacked. 
Their  language  was  lost,  and  the  two  tribes  were  blended. 

Three  duels  fought  yesterday— five  men  shot  down— 
An  occurrence  that  somewhat  these  caanibals  sobers — 

Thougli  another  to-day  's  to  be  fought  in  the  town — 
Small  sport  and  soon  done,  as  the  weapons  are  crowbars. 

They  say  that  the  place  has  been  quiet  of  late, 
And  it  surely  is  so  for  a  time  on  the  borders  , 

For  I've  been  here  three  weeks,  and  the  newspapers 
state. 
In  that  space  of  time  only  twenty-one  murders. 

I  've  been  to  a  ball  and  the  gentlemen  bore. 
As  you  've  seen  little  children  in  going  to  meeting, 

Their  clumsy  brogans  in  their  hands  to  the  door. 
To  save  them  from  wearing— and  there  slipt  their  feet  in. 

As  to  ladies,  I  danced  with  the  belle  of  the  town. 
And  chancing,  through  absence  to  make  a  slight  blunder- 
She  gave  me  a  slap  would  have  knocked  an  ox  down 
And  bawled  "  you  aint  riglit"  with  a  cadence  like  thunder.' 

Then  what  is  the  use  here  of  dressing  with  taste— 
Of  brushing  one's  hair  up  as  you  and  I  planned  it— 

Or  improving  the  skin  with  our  cosmetic  paste, 
To  shine  before  ninnies  that  don't  understand  it  t 

•Tig  just  casting  pearls  before  swine,  gentle  Fits, 
And  my  small  talk  is  all  out  of  place  I  find  too; 

My  epigrams,  scandal,  bon  mots  and  on  dits. 
The  merits  of  all  they  are  deucedly  blind  to. 

And  between  you  and  me — but  don't  let  it  be  known— 
I  was  rather  unlucky ,  at  first,  as  a  poet^; 

For  I  published  an  article  here  as  my  own, 
Which  was  Brainard's,   and  somebody   happened  to 
know  it. 

So  mum  about  this— but,  between  you  and  me. 
My  merits  are  not  understood  here,  and  tlierefore, 

I  intend  to  return — shall  come  round  too  by  sea, 
And  will  tell  you,  at  full  lengh,  the  why  and  the  where- 
fore. 


To 


So  !  thou  art  married  !    I  have  seen 

Death's  shadow  creeping  o'er  my  hopes 
For  many  a  day  ;  and  with  serene 

And  stil!  despair,  like  one  that  gropea 
Along  some  terror-peopled  wood. 

Chilling  his  heart  with  solitude. 
And  cold  and  whispering  loneliness, 

Have  I  lived  on,  looking  for  this 
Dark  hour  of  many  miseries  ; 

And  still  I  cannot  love  thee  less. 

And  thou  art  married  !     Other  lips 

Than  mine  have  burned  upon  thy  brow  ; 
And,  as  a  waJer-lily  dips 

Its  leaves  into  the  flood,  so  thou 
Upon  another's  loving  breast 
Dost  lull  tliy  blushing  eyes  to  rest ; 

And  I  have  lost  thee — ah,  forever  ! 
But  still,  like  sunset  on  the  ocean 
Of  the  tumultuous  sky,  devotion 

With  slovv'  thrills  o'er  my  sad  heart  quivers. 

Thought  !  Thought!   thou  art  a  curse!    There  was 

A  time  when  happiness  couched  resting 
Within  my  heart.     Ambition's  voice 

Came  over  me  :  thenceforward,  breasting 
The  storms  and  tempests  of  the  world. 
From  wave  to  wave  all  helpless  hurled, 

A  tempest-stricken  mariner, 
Yet  ever  and  anon  I've  turned 
To  where,  beyond  the  danger,  burned 

The  calm  light  of  thy  beaconing  sphere. 

My  hopes  have  wildly  roamed  about. 

Like  sunlight,  flashed  from  cloud  to  cloud. 
When  morning's  foaming  floods  are  out, 

And  round  the  Easlern  mountains  crowd. 
But  now  they  have  returned  again, 
A  weary,  cold  and  fainting  train. 

Moaning  and  shivering  in  the  heart. 
Like  spectral  shadows,  that  in  graves, 
Or  soundless,  light-forsaken  caves. 

Sit  shuddering  with  their  lips  apart. 

And  yet  I  cannot  love  thee  less. 

Than  I  have  loved  thee.     There  is  not 

One  throb  of  angry  selfishness, 

Finding  within  my  breast  a  spot 
Whereon  to  brood.    For  it  would  be 
Like  happiness,  could  I  but  see 

Thee  happy.    I  could  lie  me  down 
And  let  this  tired  life  of  pain, 
Like  autumn  sunset,  sadly  wane 

Away  without  one  parting  moan. 


*  This  letter  was  addressed  to  one  of  the  Editors,  when 
he  had  charge  of  a  nautical  f^'ed  Buntline's)  Magazine, 
which  will  account  for  the  phraseology  in  which  it  ia 
couched,  and  which  will  be  readily  explained  when  it  is 
known  that  Ned  has  been 

" a  sailor,  whose  home 


Is  where  the  wild  winds  sweep." 

The  letter  should  have  been  published  long  since,  but  it 
had  been  unfortunately  mislaid.  Still  we  believe  that 
the  remarks  in  the  first  few  lines  will  not  be  misapplied  to 
this  '  craft.'  We  expect  to  hear  from  the  author  of  the 
beautiful  '•  Lines  to  a  Mocking  Bird," often,  for  his  is  the 
spirit  of  true  poesy. 


REVIEWS   AND  LITERARY    NOTICES. 


"POEMS  BY  AMELIA." 

When,  in  our  last  number,  we  echoed  a '  rumor ' 
that  the  poems  of  Mrs.  Welby  were  about  to  ap- 
pear in  book-form,  we  little  dreamed  that  but  a  few 
days  would  elapse,  ere  the  most  beautiful  book  of 
the  season,  with  the  above  title,  would  be  laid  upon 
our  table.  The  poems  of  Mrs.  Ameha  B.  Welby 
are  before  us.  The  book  is  '  got  up '  in  the  '  An- 
nual '  style,  and  is  truly  the  most  beautiful  speci- 
men of  perfection  in  the  typographical  art,  which 
we  have  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  examining. 
But  we  will  turn  from  the  casket,  to  an  examina- 
tion of  the  gems  within. 

This  task,  to  one  who  is  himself  not  a  poet,  is 
difficult ;  for  none  know  so  well  how  to  appreciate 
poetry,  as  those  who  are  themselves  deeply  imbu- 
ed with  poetic  feeling.  To  them,  errors  as  well 
as  beauties,  are  more  perceptible  than  to  others, 
for  from  their  own  habits,  they  have  an  innate 
sensitiveness  which  the  general  reader  cannot  feel. 
Therefore,  we  confess  that  it  is  unpleasant  for 
us  to  take  the  scissors  and  scalping-knife  of  the 
critic  in  our  hand,  and  with  microscopic  eye  to 
look  for  faults  amid  a  lady's  flowery  thoughts ; 
yet  we  have  taken  the  helm,  and  now  that  we  are 
in  the  storm,  we  neither  can  nor  will  desert  our 
duty. 

The  forte  of  '  Amelia '  lies  in  the  art  of  depict- 
ing the  passions.  Amongst  these.  Love  and  Grief 
seem  to  be  her  favorites.  At  times,  as  she  ob- 
serves, her 


-"  heart  is  like  a  lonely  bird, 
That  sadly  sings, 


Broodins  upon  its  nest  unheard, 
With  folded  wings ; " 

and  then  again 

"A  love  spell  upon  her  being  lies, 

Whose  many  mystic  links  may  not  be  riven," 

and  while  under  its  influence,  her  pen  seems  at- 
tuned to  harmony,  and  her  thoughts  to  bliss ;  yet 
in  all  of  her  poems  upon  this  passion,  there  is  a 
'  something '  wanting,  which  we  find  in  all  her 


saddened  lines.  Grief  wails,  when  she  speaks  of 
'  the  departed,'  and  in  tones  to  which  no  feeling 
heart  can  fiiil  to  respond.  Witness  the  follow- 
ing lines  written  upon  the  death  of  Mrs.  Thruston, 
who,  under  the  signature  of  Viola,  rode  on  a  twin 
ray  of  fame's  star  with  Amelia  herself. 

"  She  has  passed  like  a  bird  from  the  minstrel  throng, 
She  has  gone  to  the  land  where  the  lovely  belong  1 
Her  place  is  huslicd  by  her  lover's  side. 
Yet  his  heart  is  full  of  his  fair  young  bride  ; 
The  hopes  of  his  spirit  are  crushed  and  bowed 
As  he  thinks  of  his  love  in  her  long  white  shroud  ; 
For  the  frairant  sighs  of  her  perfumed  breath 
Were  kissed  from  her  lips  by  his  rival— Death. 

'•Cold  is  her  bosom,  her  thin  while  arms 
All  mutely  crossed  o'er  its  icy  charms. 
As  she  lies,  like  a  statue  of  Grecian  art, 
With  a  marble  brow  and  a  cold  hushed  heart. 
Her  locks  were  bright,  Imt  their  gloss  is  hid, 
Her  eye  is  sunk  'neath  its  waxen  lid  : 
And  thus  she  lies  in  her  narrow  hall — 
Our  fair  young  minstrel — the  loved  of  all! 

"  Light  as  a  bird's  were  her  springing  feet, 

Her  heart  as  joyous,  her  song  as  sweet ; 

Yet  never  asaiii  shall  that  heart  bestirred 

With  its  glad  wild  sonjs  like  a  singing  bird  ; 

Never  again  shall  the  strains  be  sung, 

That  in  sweetness  dropped  from  her  silver  tongue  ; 

The  music  is  over — and  Death's  cold  dart 

Hath  broken  the  spell  of  that  free  glad  heart. 

"  Often  at  eve,  when  the  breeze  is  still, 
And  the  moon  floats  up  by  the  distant  hill. 
As  I  wander  alone  'mid  the  summer  bowers. 
And  wreathe  my  locks  with  the  sweet  wild  flowers, 
I  will  think  of  the  time  when  she  lingered  there 
With  her  mild  blue  eyes,  and  her  long  fair  hair  ; 
I  will  treasure  her  name  in  my  bosom-core; 
But  my  heart  is  sad — /  can  sing  no  more !  " 

Truly  the  writer's  heart  seems  formed 

"  For  softness  and  for  tears." 

With  all  the  harmony  and  all  the  metrical  cor- 
rectness of  the  compositions  of  Mrs.  Hemans, 
Amelia  only  lacks  the  thoughlfulness  of  that 
sweet  author. 

We  could  compare  the  brilliant  talents  of  Ame- 
lia, to  a  bright  cascade,  leaping  down  a  sunny 
hill-side,  amongst  flowers  and  all  the  beautiful 
things  strewed  around  by  nature,  gathering  light 
from  them  all,  and  charming  the  eye  of  the  be- 
holder; yet,  if  we  did  so,  we  should  be  forced  to 
say,  that  the  stream,  though  brilliant  and  beauti- 
ful, was  not  of  sufficient  force  to  turn  the  mill- 
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wheel  of  thought,  at  least  not  in  comparison  with 
the  rushing  force  and  swelling  depth  of  Mrs. 
Hemans.  "VVe  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  Amelia 
is  without  force  or  strength  in  her  compositions, 
but  that  her  spirit  is  light  in  its  tone,  as  it  is  rapid 
and  brilliant  in  its  flight.  She  evidently  writes 
from  impulse,  not  from  study  or  continued  thought. 
Therefore,  wc  feel  ourselves  within  the  mark, 
when  we  say,  that  age  and  study  will  place  Mrs. 
Welby  as  high  as  Mrs.  Hemans  stands  in  the 
lists  of  fame.  Her  later  poems  shew  a  decided 
improvement  in  thought,  and  as  she  now  writes 
less  than  formerly,  with  the  weight  of  experience 
upon  her  pen,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  she 
will  improve. 

Some  may  say,  that  we  are  making  a  very 
strong  assertion,  3'et  we  make  it  not  thoughtlessly, 
but  in  a  spirit  of  candid  reflection.  She  says 
truly  of  herself, 

"  Of  my  thoughts  the  sweetest  part 

Lie  all  untold, 
And  treasured  in  this  mournful  heart 

Like  precious  gold." 

But  we  will  turn  from  looking  at  that  which 
she  may  be,  to  that  which  she  is. 

One  of  the  greatest  beauties  of  her  style  is  its 
simplicity,  which  never  over-runs  any  of  the 
bounds  or  rules,  made  by  critics,  to  govern  the 
minds  of  those  who  aspire  to  fame.  Any  one 
who  fails  to  appreciate  the  soft,  child-like  and 
easy  flow  of  the  following  'gentle  thoughts,' 
must  be  possesed  of  a  stone-quarry  in  his  breast : 

MUSINGS, 

"  I  wandered  out  one  summer  night, 

'Twas  when  my  years  were  few, 
The  wind  was  singing  in  the  light, 

And  I  was  singing  too; 
Thesunsliine  lay  upon  llie  hill, 

The  shadow  in  the  vale. 
And  here  and  there  a  leaping  rill 

Was  laughing  on  the  gale. 

"One  fleecy  cloud  upon  the  air 

Was  all  that  met  my  eyes ; 
It  floated  like  an  angel  tliere, 

Between  me  and  the  skies; 
I  clapped  ray  hands  and  warbled  wild, 

As  here  and  there  I  flew, 
For  I  was  liut  a  careless  child, 

And  did  as  children  do." 

X  In  the  same  poem,  she  uses  but  few  words  to  tell 
us  whence  she  drew  the  inspiration  which  has 
borne  her  name  in  praise-wreaths  through  this 
western  land,  the  home  of  her  heart's  adoption. 

"  The  leaves,  by  spirit  voices  stirred, 

Made  murmurs  o'er  the  air, 
Low^murmurs,  tliat  my  spirit  heard 

And  answered  with  a  prayer  ; 
For  'twas  upon  that  dewy  sod. 

Beside  the  moaning  seas, 
I  learned  at  first  to  worship  God 

And  sing  such  songs  as  these." 


We  find  many  passages  through  the  work, 

where  the  author  pictures  religion  as  looman  only 

can  describe  it.     What  pure  hope  and  confidence 

we  find  in  the  following  lines : 

" far  beyond  the  clouds  out -spread. 

Where  soaring  fancy  oft  hath  been, 
There  is  a  land  where  Thou  hast  said 
The  pure  of  lieart  shall  enter  jn. 

In  those  far  realms  so  calmly  bright, 
How  many  a  loved  and  gentle  one 

Bathes  its  soft  plumes  in  living  light, 
That  sparkles  from  thy  radiant  throne ! 

There  souls  once  sad  and  soft  as  ours. 
Look  up  and  sing  'mid  fadeless  flowers — 

They  dream  no  more  of  grief  and  care, 
For  Thod,  the  Ood  of  peace,  art  there !" 

Amelia  is  also  a  patriot,  as  her  beautiful  lines 

on  the  '  American  Sword '  testify,  to  which  add 

the  following  language,   which    seems  to  como 

from  her  very  soul : 

"  O  !  had  I  the  strength  of  my  heart  in  my  hand, 
I'd  tight  for  thy  freedom,  my  own  native  land; 
Amid  thy  oppressors,  undaunted  I'd  fly. 
And  fling  forth  our  banner  in  triumph  on  high  !" 

But  our  notice  has  extended  farther  than  we 
intended,  and  it  must  close.  Amelia  is  ever 
strange  and  wild  in  figure,  often  beautifully  so,  yet 
in  some  cases  incorrectly,  for  she  occasionally 
speaks  of  '  hair  of  pellucid  gold,'  and  some  other 
things  which  our  utilitarian  mind  can  scarcely 
comprehend. 

Need  we  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
beauty  o(  the  following  lines'?  Our  greatest  re- 
gret, is  that  we  have  not  sufficient  space,  to  make 
other  than  short  extracts,  too  short  to  give  the 
reader  a  just  idea  of  the  entire  poem  quoted  from. 

"  I  know  that  thy  spirit  looks  radiantly  down, 

From  yon  beautiful  orb  of  the  blest, 
For  a  sound  and  a  sign  have  heen  set  in  my  own, 

Thai  tell  of  the  place  of  thy  rest ; 
For  r  gaze  on  the  star  that  we  talked  of  so  oft, 

As  our  glances  would  heavenward  rove. 
When  thy  step  was  on  earth,  and  thy  bosom  was  soft 

With  a  sense  of  delight  and  of  love. 

Two  stanzas  from  '  The  Rainbow,'  and  our 
remarks  upon  '  Amelia '  and  her  poems  will  bo 
ended: 

"  There  are  moments,  I  think,  when  the  spirit  receives 
,    Whole  volumes  of  thought  on  its  unwrilten  leaves. 
When  the  folds  of  the  heart  in  a  moment  unclose 
Like  the  innermost  leaves  from  the  heart  of  a  rose. 
And  thus,  when  the  rainbow  had  passed  from  the  sky, 
The  thoughts  it  awoke  were  too  deep  to  pass  by  ; 
It  left  my  full  soul,  like  the  wing  of  a  dove 
All  fluttering  with  pleasure  and  fluttering  with  love. 

"I  know  that  each  moment  of  rapture  or  pain 
Biit  shortens  the  links  in  life's  mystical  chain  ; 
I  know  that  n)y  form,  like  that  bow  from  the  wave, 
Must  pass  from  the  earth,  and  lie  cold  in  the  grave  ; 
Yet,  O  !  when  death's  shadows  my  bosom  encloud. 
When  I  shrink  at  the  thought  of  the  coflin  and  shroud, 
May  Hope,  like  the  rainbow,  my  spirit  enfold 
In  her  beautiful  pinions  of  purple  and  gold." 

We  can  but  add  amen !  to  such  a  true  poet's 

prayer. 
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ADDRESS   OF  THE  HON.  JOHN  BELL, 

OF     TENNESSEE. 

The  author  of  this  address,  which  was  de- 
livered before  the  Alumni  Society  of  the 
Nashville  University,  of  which  he  is  a  member, 
is  well  known  to  the  country,  by  his  prominence 
amongst  the  distinguished  men  of  his  own  State, 
by  his  active  participation,  for  many  years,  in  the 
national  councils,  and  by  the  position  which  he 
has  occupied  in  the  Executive  cabinet,  as  a  states- 
man of  a  high  order  of  talents.  But  it  is  not  as  a 
statesman  only  we  intend  to  speak  of  him :  Mr. 
Bell  is  a  scholar,  deeply  imbued  with  extensive 
and  varied  learning,  corrected  and  systematized 
by  habitual  and  profound  reflections,  and  by  the 
lessons  derived  from  a  long  experience  in  public 
life ;  and  it  gives  us  pleasure  to  see  that  learning 
employed  in  inculcating  upon  the  minds  of  the 
youth,  who  are  just  entering  upon  the  stage  of 
responsibility,  the  proper  principles  of  action,  and 
the  true  incentives  to  exertion.  No  person  is 
better  able,  both  from  his  habits  of  observation 
and  reflection,  and  his  thorough  acquaintance  with 
the  frame-work  of  society  and  government,  to 
bring  to  view  the  defects  which  exist  in  the 
organization  of  our  social  and  political  system, 
and  to  point  out  the  means  by  which  those 
defects  may  be  remedied.  On  this  subject,  Mr. 
Bell  takes  the  position,  which  every  enlightened 
person  must  take,  and  argues  it  with  an  ability 
rarely  surpassed,  that  those  defects  can  be  thor- 
oughly eradicated  only  by  the  general  diffusion  of 
knowledge  among  the  people.  Though  much, 
very  much,  has  been,  and  may  be  done  towards 
the  accomplishment  of  this  object,  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  common  schools  ;  yet,  in  his  opinion, 
more  can  be  accomplished,  in  every  newly  settled 
country  like  ours,  by  a  judicious  system  of 
internal  improvement,  by  the  creation  of  new  and 
artificial  channels  of  communication  between 
distant  sections  of  the  country,  and  by  the 
improvement  of  the  natural  ones.  It  is  with 
gratification  we  notice  a  disposition  manifested  by 
the  Legislatures  of  the  southern  and  western 
States  generally  to  give  their  attention  to  this 
important  subject.     Mr.  Bell  says  : 

"  It  is  not  in  the  rich  and  flourishing  districts, 
contiguous  to  flourishing  cities,  or  bordering  upon 
rivers  and  other  great  outlets  to  foreign  markets, 
in  any  country,  that  a  deficiency  in  the  spirit  or 
the  means  of  education  is  felt  and  deplored.     It  is 


in  the  remote  and  inaccessible  districts  of  the 
interior — among  the  distant  valleys,  hills  and 
mountains — where,  without  wealth  or  commerce, 
without  incentive  to  labor  and  enterprize,  without 
social  intercourse,  the  soil  offers  its  luxuriance  in 
vain — where  the  forest  and  the  minerals,  the 
treasures  above  and  beneath  the  surface  are  alike 
unheeded — where  the  whole  energies  of  man  lie 
dormant — the  spirit  and  the  ambition  inherent  in 
his  soul  arc  sunk  to  the  measure  of  a  scanty  and 
homely  subsistence,  and  both  mind  and  body  may 
be  said  rather  to  stagnate,  than  to  live.  To  talk  of 
the  blessings  of  education,  the  pleasures  and 
advantages  of  knowledge  to  a  people  so  situated  ; 
to  attempt  to  elevate  their  condition,  and  inspire 
their  ambition,  by  the  establishment  of  mere 
schools,  would  be  idle,  and  only  bring  disappoint- 
ment. But  penetrate  those  recesses  with  good 
roads — let  the  far  ofl"  and  torpid  inhabitants  see 
that  labor  can  be  made  available,  let  commerce  and 
the  arts  spread  their  lures  before  them,  let  them 
be  brought  in  contact  with  their  countrymen  in 
the  more  improved  sections — let  the  dormant 
though  undying  feelings  which  prompt  all  men  to 
seek  to  raise  themselves  to  an  equality  with  those 
around  them,  in  the  means  of  enjoyment,  be 
roused  and  stimulated — and  when  you  shall  have 
have  accomplished  all  this,  the  thirst  for  knovvledo-e 
is  already  created ;  the  seeds  of  education  are 
already  widely  sown." 

"  But,"  says  he,  after  a  full  discussion  of  this 
point,  "  not  only  the  various  means  by  which  the 
mere  elements  of  education  may  be  disseminated, 
demand  our  attention :  if  we  would  not  retroffrade 
in  the  march  of  improvement ;  if  we  would  not 
suffer  the  State,  of  which  it  is  our  pride  to  be 
citizens,  to  fall  back  in  the  race  for  distinction 
between  the  confederated  sisters  of  the  Union, 
the  higher  institutions  of  learning  must  be  fostered 
and  sustained."  The  author  then  alludes  to  the 
different  incorporated  institutions,  each  of  which 
is,  annually,  contributing  a  fair  proportion  of  well 
educated  youth  to  sustaui  the  literary  character 
and  pretensions  of  the  State.  In  doing  so,  he 
pays  a  just  tribute  of  praise  to  his  Alma  Mater, 
the  University  of  Nashville  ;  which  institution,  we 
can  readily  affirm,  numbers  among  its  Alumni  a 
greater  proportion  of  gentlemen,  distinguished  for 
scholarship,  statesmanship  and  extended  useful- 
ness, than  any  other  institution  west  of  the 
Alleghanies.  It  would  be  out  of  place,  perhaps, 
as  it  would  be  unpossible  for  us,  in  this  brief 
review,  to  speak  at  as  much  length  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nashville  as  our  feelings  impel  us  to  do. 
We  will  say,  however,  that,  from  our  intimate 
acquaintance  with  its  course  of  studies — its  ricrid 
discipline — the  profound  and  universal  learning  of 
its  venerable  President — the  high-toned  sentiments 
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and  ripe  scholarship  of  its  gentlemanly  professors 
— its  unsurpassed  chemical,  philosophical  and 
astronomical  apparatus — its  museum  filled  with 
rare  and  interesting  selections — its  extensive 
libraries,  which  have  been  accumulating  for  more 
than  thirty  years — it  is  our  opinion,  that  it  can  vie 
successfully  with  the  oldest  and  best  institutions 
in  the  country,  in  the  advantages  it  affords  for 
the  acquisition  of  a  thorough  scientific  and  classi- 
cal education. 

After  dwelling  somewhat  upon  the  tendencies, 
both  good  and  evil,  of  our  educational,  social  and 
political  systems ;  the  fact  that  now  is  the  time, 
which,  more  than  any  other,  calls  for  the  active 
employment  of  a  mental  culture  of  the  highest 
order,  deep  and  various;  of  moral  principles,  pure, 
sound  and  elevated ;  and  the  peculiar  and  strikincf 
characteristics  which  the  present  age  is  showing 
forth,  he  continues : 

"That  feature  of  the  age,  however,  which  is 
entitled  to  our  highest  admiration,  is  neither  the 
actual  advance  nor  the  general  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge ;  hut  the  wonderful  inventions  and  contri- 
vances, the  results  of  discoveries  in  science,  by 
which  the  inventive  powers  of  mind  itself  may  be 
said  to  he  increased,  and  both  the  sphere  and  the 
energy  of  its  action  proportionally  enlarged.  We 
have  only  to  look  over  the  columns  of  our  first 
class  of  newspapers,  the  daily  emanations  of  the 
press,  to  be  convinced  that  all  the  states  of  the 
civilized  world  have,  in  some  sense,  and  so  far  as 
relates  to  science  and  letters,  and  the  moral  influ- 
ence attending  them,  become  one  great  community. 
The  limitation  upon  the  freedom  of  the  press  in 
some  of  them  can  scarcely  be  deemed  an  excep- 
tion to  this  general  truth.  The  difference  of  lan- 
guage no  longer  interposes  an  impediment  to  the 
free  and  speedy  communication  between  them. 
The  genius  of  modern  art  is  victorious  over  the 
impediments  of  time  and  space;  overcoming  alike 
mountain  passes   and  ocean  wastes.      Whatever 
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genius,  learning,  a  cultivated  imagination, 
found  thought  or  playful  t^mcy  brings  forth,  in 
America,  England,  France  or  Germany,  is  almost 
at  the  instant  dressed  up  in  every  other  language 
in  use,  and  transmitted  with  a  speed  that  vies  the 
wind,  to  every  land  where  the  knowledge  of  letters 
extends.  We  read  in  a  morning  paper  on  the 
banks  of  the  Cumberland,  the  proceedings  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  of  France,  or  of  the  House 
of  Commons  of  England,  in  twenty  days  from 
the  date  of  their  occurrence,  four  thousand  miles 
off.  A  new  idea — a  bright  spark  is  struck  out 
from  the  great  intellectual  boMcrij  in  London  or 
Paris ;  it  flashes  across  the  Atlantic,  and  almost  at 
the  same  instant  of  time  the  electric  shock  is  felt 
at  once  in  both  hemispheres,  and  startles  by  its 
vivid  and  dazzling  light,  the  Russian  and  the 
Swede,  on  the  confines  of  the  frozen  North,  an.l 
the  emigrant  upon  the  banks  of  the  far  Missouri. 


Every  new  thought  or  discovery  of  one  mind  in 
every  department  of  philosophic  or  scientific  in- 
vestigation becomes  instantly  the  property  of  every 
other  employed  upon  the  same  subject — a  new 
acquisition  of  vantage  ground  upon  which  he 
may  plant  himself,  and  push  his  enquiries  still 
further  in  the  same  direction.  Thus  is  a  crreat 
community  of  mind  established,  coextensive  with 
the  boundaries  of  civilization,  in  which  each  indi- 
vidual mind  is  aided  and  strengthened  by  the  con- 
temporaneous efforts  of  every  other  mind  engaged 
in  the  same  field  of  labor." 

There  is  such  a  connectedness  in  Mr.  Bell's 
address,  and  it  is  so  excellent  throughout,  that  we 
find  it  difficult  to  make  suitable  extracts.  We 
cannot,  however,  withhold  the  following  remarks, 
containing  much  force  and  truth,  on  a  subject, 
which,  from  many  indications  presented  by  the 
practical  operations  of  our  peculiar  system  of 
Federal  and  State  Governments,  we  think  has 
already  become  deeply  important  to  the  stability  of 
legislation,  and  the  general  weal  of  the  nation. 

"  Besides  that  noblest   of   all  sciences  which 
teaches   the    grounds  and  force  of  moral  oblio-a- 
tions ;  there  is  another,  which,  as  a  distinct  and 
substantive  branch  of  general  education,  has  not 
assumed  that  rank  and  importance  to  which  it  is 
entitled :  I  allude  to   the  science  of  politics.     By 
politics  I  do  not  mean  those  narrow,  drivelling, 
evanescent,  and  personal  questions  and  subjects 
which  are  sometimes  dignified  with  the  name,  and 
which  too  often  constitute  the  ground  of  our  party 
conflicts — questions  and  subjects  got  up  to  answer 
the  purposes  of  faction,  which  perish  with  the  use, 
and  are  heard  of  no  more,  except  when  called  up 
to  plague  the  inventors.     I  mean  the  science  which 
in  its  largest  sense  embraces  every  subject  con- 
nected with  the  social  and  political  condition  of 
man  ;  which  teaches  the  just  foundation  and  true 
object  of  all  authority  and  government,  and  the 
best  mode  of  ^ittaining,  preserving  and  enjoying 
them.     This  is  a  department  of  knowledge  which, 
from  its  very  nature,  is  less  generally  diffused  than 
those  which  con^e  home  to  the  everyday  pursuits 
and  business  of  men.     I  do  not  forget  that  there 
is  a  large  and  influential  body  of  men,  who,  from 
the  nature  of  their  studies  and  professions,  must 
be  more  or  less  acquainted  with  the  elements  of 
politics ;    nor  do  I  forget  the  innumerable  class 
of  aspirants    of   all   professions  to   the    fame   of 
political  skill  and  science ;  who  become  teachers 
of  and  declaimcrs  upon  politics,  as  candidates  for 
popular  favor,  and  among  whom  we  often  find  a 
high  order  of  talent,  and  extensive  information. 
Nor  must  I  omit  in  this  connection,  another  source 
of  popular  instruction  in  this  branch  of  knowledge, 
the  most  potent  and  extensive  of  all ;    I  mean  the 
newspaper  press.     But  conducted,  as  it  must  be 
admitted  to  be,   with  indefatigable   industry,  and 
often  with   distinguished  ability,  as   a  means   of 
propagating  principles  and  knowledge,  either  use- 
ful or  profound,   it  is  liable,   equally   with  the 
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candidates  for  popular  favor,  to  the  objection  that 
the  subjects  discussed  are  connected  chiefly  with 
the  fleeting  politics  of  the  day.     The  interest  and 
violence  of  party  are  frequently  too   strong    for 
the  sober  investigation  of  truth.     To  flatter  and 
mislead  ignorance  is  unhappily  but  too  commonly 
found    both    more    easy    and    available   for   the 
purposes  in  view,  than  to  enlighten  or  instruct  it. 
Yet  newspapers,  the  hustings,  and  the   halls   of 
legislation  (now  become  little  better)  are  the  only 
text  books  and  schools  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
politicians   of  the   country.     When  we  recollect 
the   multitudes,  who,  in  a  government  like  ours, 
aspire  to  be  politicians  and  statesmen, — and  that 
all  may  do  so, — that  great  numbers  in  fact  seek  a 
livelihood  by  the  profession  of  politics ;  when  we 
remember   the    thousand    modes   in  which  they 
exert  an  influence  upon  the  public  interests  of 
every  description,  it  is  to  be  lamented,  as  a  defect 
in  the  organic  structure  of  the  government  itself, 
that  it  makes  no  adequate  provision  for  the  culti- 
vation of  a  department  of  knowledge  so  essential 
to   its  preservation.     The    consequence   of  this 
omission,  or  the  want  of  some  adequate  substitute, 
is,  I  verily  believe,  that  the  public  men  of  the 
present  day    are    by    no    means    so   thoroughly 
acquainted  with,  and  grounded  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  true  foundation  and  object  of  government, 
as  those  who  took  the  lead  in  public  affairs  half  a 
century   ago ;  and  while  among  tiie  body  of  the 
people  there  is  to  be  found  a  great  advance  in 
(leneral  intelligence,  since  the  organization  of  our 
system,  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  regard   to  the 
doctrines    and    principles    which    constitute  the 
groundwork  of  the  political  fabric,  they  admire  a   j 
great  deal  which  thc)-  do  not  fully  comprehend."    i 

After    sketching  an  outline   of   the   principal   I 
sources  of  future  dissension,  and  interruption  to 
the  prosperous  career  of  this  great  republic,  the 
address     closes    with     the     following     eloquent 
paragraph : 

"  That  there  is  no  circumstance  in  our  condition 
which  may  justly  excite  the  apprehension  of  the 
ardent  admirer  of  the  noble  foundation  of  political 
and  social  prosperity  and  happiness,- — laid  by  the 
wisdom  of  our  ancestors, — that  all  is  brightness — 
that  not  a  single  dark  spot  can  be  discerned  in  the 
political  heavens,  which  may  spread  and  thicken 
and  overwhelm  the  prospect  now  so  fair  and  full  of 
hope,  we  dare  not  assert.     Yet  if  we  arc  but  true 
to  ourselves,  if  the  obstructions  in  the  pathway  of 
our  country  shall  have  the  effect  of  enlarging  and 
liberalizing  the  objects  of  individual  aspirations  ; 
of  circumscribing  within  due  bounds  the  absorb- 
ing  passion   for   accumulation ;    of   calling   into 
action   the  loftier   impulses  and    energies  of  our 
nature ;    they   may,    they   will    be    overcome   so 
successfully — so    triumphantly,    as    only    to    be 
remembered  as  trophies  of  the  mighty  power  of 
mind,  when   guided    by   virtue   and   an  exalted 
ambition.      Then,   what    new   and    brightening 
scenes  of  human  happiness,  of  national  elevation 
and  glory,  lie  before  us !     Already  in  extent  of 
Vol.  I.— No.  3.-23. 


territory,  population,  arts,  and  moral  energy,  rival- 
ling the  oldest  and  most  famous  of  modern  states, 
exciting  the  jealousy  of  all,  with  a  continent  of 
confederated  republics  in  prospect,  hnked  and 
banded  together  by  the  ties  of  a  common  origin, 
language  and  laws,  the  world  since  its  creation  has 
never  looked  upon  a  dawning  so  auspicious, 
promising  results  so  glorious,  so  beneficent  and 
sublime.  Our  fathers,  in  the  act  of  constructincr 
a  ground  plan  of  the  fabric  that  has  since  risen 
so  majestically  under  the  gaze  of  the  world,  few 
in  numbers,  but  stout  of  heart,  exposed  alike,  in 
a  most  unequal  conflict,  their  wives  and  children, 
their  fields  and  dwellings,  their  fortunes  and  their 
lives,  to  the  chances  of  desolating  and  pitiless 
war.  Who  among  their  sons  does  not  feel  his 
soul  stirred  and  fired  by  the  recollection  1  who 
among  them  so  recreant,  so  degenerate  in  blood 
and  bearing  that  would  withhold  a  modicum  of 
his  time,  his  talents  and  his  substance,  to  uphold, 
sustain,  and  carry  forward  to  a  still  higher  destiny, 
what  was  so  nobly  begun  T' 

In  conclusion  we  repeat,  that  it  gives  us  pleasure 
to  see  the  talents  and  learning  of  a  man  of  Mr. 
Bell's  character  and  standing,  both  in  public  and 
private,  employed  in  enforcing  the  lessons  of 
wisdom  and  truth,  for  the  guidance  of  the  youth 
of  the  generation  just  entering  upon  the  theatre 
of  action.  If  those  who  are  justly  eminent  for 
their  attainments,  and  who  are  wholly  given  up 
to  the  strife  of  politics,  would  thus  devote  a  modi- 
cum of  their  time  and  talents,  they  would  lay  a 
broader  and  deeper  foundation  for  extended  uso- 
i   fulness,  and  an  enduring  reputation. 


GIFTS  AND   ANNUALS  FOR  1845. 

Messrs.  A.  Billings  &  Son,  of  Nashville,  and 
Robinson  &  Jones,  of  Cincinnati,  have  laid  upon 
our  table  several  elegant  specimens  of  literature 
and  art,  designed  as  Christmas  and  Ncw^  Year 
Gifts. 

We  highly  approve  of  this  annual  condensation 
of  literary  gems,  especially  when  their  setting 
is  sufficiently  elegant  to  ensure  the  care  which 
will  make  them  lasting. 

The  "Diadem,"  issued  by  Carey  &  Hart,  of 
Philadelphia,  is  without  exception  the  most  elegant 
volume  that  we  have  ever  looked  upon. 

Its  literary  contents  are  unexceptionable,  being 
mostly  from  the  chaste  and  flowery  pens  of  Anne 
C.  Lynch,  C.  T.  Brooks,  and  Wm.  E.  Channing. 
We  have  not  room  to  particularize,  or  for  extracts, 
yet  we  cannot  forbear  from  mentioning  "  The 
Stone-breaker's  Daughter,"  by  Anne  C.  Lynch. 
It  is  indeed,  to  our  heart,  the  most  exquisite  pro- 
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duction  in  the  work.  It  is  short,  but  each  line, 
sincrly  and  seperately,  is  perfect.  Each  line  is 
pozLry,  and  its  poetry  is  soul-wrought.  Woman, 
when  she  writes  upon  the  affections,  when  she 
pictures  one  of  her  own  sex  fading  in  her  early 
bloom,  seldom  fails  to  touch  the  chord  at  which 
she  strikes. 

Having  thus  briefly  alluded  to  the  literary 
merit  of  the  "  Diadem"  we  will  turn  to  its  artistical 
appearance.  It  contains  some  ten  or  twelve  mez- 
zotint engravings  by  Sartain,  all  of  which  excel 
anything  which  we  have  hitherto  seen  in  this,  his 
favorite  line.  His"  Hope  and  Memory"  are 
perfect. 

In  Hope  you  can  almost  see  the  sparkle  of 


'  the  eye 


Where  burns  the  fire  of  prophecy," 

and  the  upturned  look  of  calm,  holy  confidence, 
is  beautifully  expressed. 

In  Memory  we  see  the  saddened  brow  of  her 


-"Whnse  raze  is  ever  cast 


Upon  the  pageant  of  the  past," 

and  yet  the  artist  has  left  an  expression  upon  her 
countenance,  which  seems  to  say,  'that  all  my 
thoughts  are  not  filled  with  sadness,  though  many 
of  them  droop  with  melancholy.' 

And  memory  should  be  sad,  for  if  it  paints  past 
joys,  it  should  mourn  that  they  are  gone;  if  it  re- 
call past  sorrows,  it  should  mourn  that  they  were. 

But  we  have  said  enough  about  the  Diadem, 
and  memor}'  begins  to  make  our  pen  droop.  We 
will  turn  away  and  look  over  the  "Gift,"  issued 
by  the  same  publishers. 

In  shape  and  size  differing,  it  is  also  more  varied 
in  its  contents  than  the  Diadem.  Artistically  not 
so  elegant,  yet  in  many  particulars  more  prefera- 
ble than  the  other,  it  is  our  favorite. 

Longfellow,  Anne  C.  Lynch,  C.  P.  Cranch, 
E.  A.  Poe,  Hoffman,  Willis,  and  others  have  con- 
tributed to  its  contents,  and  their  various  articles 
are  prepared  with  unusual  care. 

Cherry,  Humphreys,  Pease  and  Dodson  have 
executed  the  engravings,  some  of  which  are  of  a 
high  order.  We  do  not  like  the  line  engravings 
in  this  work,  as  well  as  we  do  those  of  Sartain's 
mezzotint  in  the  Diadem,  although  each  artist 
6cems  to  have  done  himself  justice. 

Next  comes  the  "  Literary  Souvenir,"  also 
from  the  same  publication  house.  This  work  is 
unworthy  a  name  and  place  with  those  just  men- 
tioned. Its  literary  contents  are  mostly /o7-e-/^?i, 
and  to  do  justice  to  our  own  authors,  its  contents 


will  bear  no  comparison  with  either  the  Gift  or 
Diadem. 

We  would  as  soon  think  of  comparing  the  glo- 
rious sun  with  a  political-procession  transparency, 
as  to  say  that  this  work  resembles  either  of  the 
first  mentioned.  Its  paper  is  coarse  and  dark — 
its  type  large  and  unseemly,  and  altogether,  its 
only  merit  is  its  cheapness. 

"  Friendship's  Offering." — This  annual  is 
published  by  Lewis  &  Sampson. 

Its  literary  merit  is  hardly  equal  to  its  artistical 
elegance,  although  in  the  former  it  is  respectable. 
In  the  latter  department,  Sart.mn's  finished  hand 
is  apparent. 

Altogether  we  must  say  that  no  junvenile  year 
was  ever  welcomed  by  a  better  set  of  Annuals 
than  1845. 

The  Diadem  and  the  Gift  would  ornament  the 
richest  library  in  Christendom,  and  all  who  are  able 
to  purchase  them  and  do  not  do  so,  are  totally  de- 
void of  '  taste.'' 


SAM  SLICK  IN  ENGLAND.* 

Judge  Haliburton  has  acquired  considerable  fame 
as  a  writer,  from  his  "  Clock-maker,"  and  other 
Yankee  stories,  which,  from  their  pungent  wit  and 
drollery,  have  been  very  popular  throughout  the 
Union.  The  Judge  is  evidently  a  close  observer, 
and  if  he  were  not  so  prejudiced,  would  be  a  use- 
ful writer.  He  evidently  thinks  much — but  in 
many  cases  (according  to  our  opinion)  very  incor- 
rectly. His  style  is  very  free,  and  his  compari- 
sons being  of  the  '  Dickens '  and  '  Neal '  order, 
are  very  forcible,  ofi;en  from  their  oddity,  and 
frequently  from  their  beauty. 

The  remarks  of  the  writer  upon  the  boarding 
school  system  are  excellent,  and  we  only  regret 
that  our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  extract  from 
them.  He  touches  our  '  nationalities '  occasionally 
rather  sharply ;  in  some  cases  where  we  deserve 
them,  but  in  others  he  makes  himself  ridiculous, 
rather  than  those  he  wishes  to  stigmatise.  In  the 
following  extracts,  he  proves  himself  to  be  narrow 
minded  and  fanatical  in  a  religious  point  of  view, 
and  also  holds  himself  uf  to  be  a  prejudiced  and 
bigotted  monarchist.  The  remarks  which  we 
copy,  he  places  in  the  mouth  of  one   of  his  prin- 


*  The  Attache;  or  Sam  P!ick  in  England.  Ry  the  au- 
tlior  of  the  "Clock  Maker,"  &r.  Philadelphia:  Lea  & 
Blanchard.    Cincinnati:  Robinson  &.  Jones;  1844. 
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cipal  characters,  -Mr.  Hopewell,'  an  American 
minister.  How  much  the  remarks  may  sound 
like  Americanism,  we  leave  our  readers  to  judge. 
He  says,  alluding  to  England : 

"I  need  only  advert  to  the  form  of  this  govern- 
ment, a  limited  monarchy,  which  is  without  doubt 
the  best  that  human  wisdom  has  yet  discovered, 
or  that  accidental  circumstances  have  ever  con- 
spired to  form.  Where  it  is  absolute,  there  can 
be  no  freedom ;  where  it  is  limited,  there  can  be 
no  tyranny.  The  regal  power  here  (notwith- 
standing our  dread  of  royalty)  varies  very  little 
from  what  is  found  in  the  United  States,  condu- 
cive to  the  public  good,  to  delegate  to  the  President. 
In  one  case  the  sceptre  is  inherited  and  held  for 
life,  in  the  other  it  is  bestowed  by  election,  and 
its  tenure  terminates  in  four  years.  Our  upper 
legislative  assembly  is  elective,  and  resembles  a 
large  lake  into  which  numerous  and  copious  streams 
arc  constantly  pouring,  and  from  which  others  of 
equal  size  are  perpetually  issuing.  The  President, 
the  Senators,  and  the  Representatives,  though 
differently  chosen,  all  belong  to  one  class;  and  are 
in  no  way  distinguishable,  one  from  the  other. 
The  second  branch  of  the  legislature  in  England 
'^  composed  of  nobility,  men  distinguished  alike 
for  their  learning,  their  accomplishments,  their 
high  honor,  enormous  wealth,  munificence,  and 
all  those  things  that  constitute,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  world,  greatness.  The  Clueen,  then,  and  all 
the  various  orders  of  nobility,  are  not  only  in  re- 
ality above  all  others,  but  it  is  freely,  fully,  and 
cheerfully  conceded  that  they  are  so. 

"  With  us  all  religions  are  merely  tolerated,  as 
a  sort  of  necessary  evil;  no  one  church  is  fos- 
tered, protected,  or  adopted  by  the  State.  Here 
they  have  incorporated  one  with  the  State,  and 
given  the  name  of  the  kingdom  to  it,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  all  others — the  Church  of  England. 
Excuse  me  mentioning  these  truisms  to  you,  but 
it  is  necessary  to  allude  to  them,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  instruction,  for  no  one  needs  that,  but  to 
explain  their  effect  on  character.  Here  then  are 
permanent  orders  and  fixed  institutions,  and  here 
is  a  regular,  well-defined  gradation  of  rank,  from 
the  sovereign  on  the  throne  to  the  country  squire : 
known  to  all,  acknowledged  by  all,  and  approved 
of  by  all.  This  political  stability  necessarily  im- 
parts stability  to  the  character,  and  the  court  and 
the  peerage  naturally  infuse  through  society,  by 
the  unavoidable  influence  of  the  models  they  pre- 
sent, a  high  sense  of  honor,  elegance  of  manners, 
and  great  dignity  of  character  and  conduct." 

Again,  in  alluding  to  national  character,  he 
breaks  forth  in  the  following  panegyric  on  a  na- 
tion, whose  pauper-houses  are  so  full,  that,  like 
kettles  full  of  greasy  pork,  they  are  continually 
boiling  over — the  scum,  the  filthy  scum  being  ever 
drifted  across  the  bosom  of  the  Atlantic,  upon  the 
shore  of  our  free  yet  (according  to  Judge  Hali- 
burton's  ideas)  miserable  land. 


"It  is  easy  for  us  to  say,  this  constitution  or 
that  constitution  is  the  perfection  of  reason.  We 
boast  of  ours  that  it  confers  equal  rights  on  all, 
and  exclusive  privileges  on  none,  and  so  on ;  but 
there  are  other  things  besides  rights  in  the  world. 
In  our  government  we  surrender  certain  rights 
for  the  protection  yielded  by  government,  and  no 
more  than  is  necessary  for  this  purpose ;  but  there 
are  some  important  things  besides  protection.  In 
England  they  yield  more  to  obtain  more.  Some 
concession  is  made  to  have  a  hereditary  throne, 
that  the  country  may  not  be  torn  to  pieces,  as  ours 
is  every  five  years,  by  contending  parties,  for  the 
office  of  chief  magistrate  ;  or  that  the  nation,  like 
Rome  of  old,  may  not  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  le- 
fions.      Some  concession  is  made  to  have  the  ad- 
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vantage  of  a  hereditary  peerage,  that  may  repress 
the  power  of  the  crown  on  one  side,  and  popular 
aggressions  on  the  other;  and  further  concession 
is  made  to  secure  the  blessings  of  an  established 
church,  that  the  people  may  not  be  left  to  them- 
selves to  become  the  prey  of  furious  fanatics  like 
Cromwell,  or  murderous  infidels  like  Robespierre ; 
and  that  superstitious  zeal  and  philosophical  in- 
difference may  alike  be  excluded  from  the  temple 
of  the  Lord.  What  is  the  result  of  this  conces- 
sion that  "Whigs  call  expensive  machinery.  Radi- 
cals the  ignorant  blunders  of  our  poor  old 
forefathers,  and  your  wholesale  Reformers  the 
rapacity  of  might]  What  is  the  result]  Such  a 
moral,  social,  and  political  state,  as  nothing  but 
the  goodness  of  God  could  have  conferred  upon 
the  people  in  reward  for  their  many  virtues. 
With  such  a  climate — such  a  constitution,  and 
such  a  church,  is  it  any  wonder  that  the  national 
character  stands  so  high  that,  to  insure  respect 
in  any  part  of  the  world,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
say,  '  /  ar,i  an  Englishman ! ' " 

This  is  indeed  'news'  to  us.  By  the  tide  of 
circumstances  we  have  been  borne  across  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  habitable  globe ;  yet,  till  now, 
we  have  never  been  aware  that  it  is  necessary  to 
be  known  as  an  Englishman  to  be  respected. 
Did  the  Philadelphia  and  New  York  watchmen 
respect  the  '  wealthiest  peer  of  the  English  realm,' 
who  did  our  poor  republic  the  honor  of  a  visit  some 
few  years  since  1  or  did  his  lordship  enjoy  the 
comforts  of  a  broken  head  and  a  watch-house 
bench,  in  return  for  the  vagaries  committed  by 
him  in  a  midnight  drunken  fit. 

Which  are  the  most  respected  in  China,  the 
'  sons  of  the  flower-flag,'  or  the  bullying  tyrants, 
who  have  waged  a  war  of  oppression  and  rank 
injustice  against  the  unprepared  '  orientals  1 ' 

Which  is  the  most  respected  in  France,  or  in 
Spain,  an  Englishman  or  an  American'? 

The  writer  of  this  article,  once,  while  on  the. 
island  of  Cuba,  came  near  losing  his  life,  because 
he  was  mistaken   for  an   English  officer,  and  the 
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timely  arrival  of  his  boat,  with  the  American  flag 
flying  in  it,  was  the  only  thing  which  saved  him. 

No !  Mr.  Haliburton  knows  that  he  is  taking 
false  and  untenable  ground,  in  using  such  an 
assertion.  The  English  nation  is  only  respected 
where  it  is  feared,  and  it  is  feared  only  where  it  is 
in  power. 

The  work  and  its  contents  need  no  further  com- 
ment from  us. 


MR.  STOKER'S  ADDRESS.  * 

This  is  as  good  an  address  as  could  be  criven  in 
the  brief  hour  allotted  to  the  speaker  at  an  annual 
commencement.  The  subject,  viz:  "  The  power 
of  sympathy  to  control,  direct  and  combine  the 
different  departments  of  human  effort,  and  its 
happy  influence  when  thus  appropriated,  over 
individual  character,"  is  one  of  great  importance, 
and  amply  deserves  a  more  thorough  investigation 
than  such  an  occasion  ever  permits.  Doubtless 
much  of  the  evil  which  affects  us  in  our  social, 
political  and  business  departments,  springs  from  a 
want  of  proper  harmony  between  the  various 
branches  of  human  labor,  which  arc  intimately 
dependent  upon  each  other  for  their  mutual  pros- 
perity. We  are  confident,  as  our  author  suggests, 
that  the  most  palpable  grievances  which  weigh 
down  every  department  of  society,  which  impede 
the  progress  of  mankind  to  happiness  and  dignity, 
result  from  the  narrow,  dishonorable  selfishness 
which  too  generally  prevails,  and  which  sacrifices 
upon  its  polluted  altar  every  thing  of  a  high  and 
noble  consideration.  The  desire  for  personal  em- 
olument and  private  gain,  is  so  rank  in  the 
breasts  of  many,  that  every  relation  which  one 
intelligent  being  holds  to  another,  is  violated,  and 
even  the  just  rights  of  our  neighbors  transgressed 
for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  an  unholy  cupidity. 
Furthermore,  there  is  a  kind  of  jealousy  and  dis- 
trust pervading  the  various  pursuits,  toward  each 
other,  which  is  sometimes  almost  intolerable.  Not 
only  is  this  passion  exercised  by  individuals  en- 
gaged in  one  branch  of  industry  toward  those 
of  another,  but  it  is  too  frequently  manifested  so 
strongly  between  persons  of  the  same  vocation, 
that  every  act  and  device  are  resorted  to,  for  the 


*  An  Adflrpss  delivered  before  the  Literary  Society  of 
Granville  College,  Otiio,  at  the  Annual  Commencement, 
July  1/th,  1844.  By  Bellamy  Storer.  Published  at  the 
requeBt  of  the  Society. 


purpose  of  circumventing  our  neighbor  in  his  cal- 
culations. The  primary  cause  of  all  these  des- 
tructive influences,  is,  to  speak  boldly,  aristocracy 
of  feeling  in  narrow  minds  that  would  make  one 
honest  pursuit  less  honorable  than  another,  and 
the  degrading,  withering  spirit  of  avarice,  that  too 
generally  prevails.  Many  are  too  desirous  of  en- 
grossing too  much  of  the  wealth  of  the  country, 
which  should  remain  distributed  for  the  common 
good,  into  their  own  hands,  and  convertinor  it  into 
an  absolute  source  of  injury  instead  of  benefit. 
There  is  no  reason  why  men  should  be  greedy  of 
gain  beyond  the  means  of  substantial  happiness, 
for  v/hile  it  can  do  him  no  good,  it  positively 
wrongs  himself  by  corrupting  his  nature.  Ava- 
rice leads  us  to  buy  at  the  very  lowest  price,  to 
sell  at  the  very  highest,  and  to  break  down,  if 
possible,  our  next  door  neighbor,  who  is  engaged 
in  the  same  business.  Hence,  too,  most  of  the 
jealousy  and  distrust  that  disturb  our  prosperity. 
With  regard  to  the  aristocracy  of  feeling  to  which 
we  have  referred,  our  author  well  remarks : 

"Why  do  the  mechanical  and  literary  profes- 
sions present  the  anomaly  of  mutual  practical 
dependence,  and  yet  no  mutual  sympathy  ?  But 
on  the  contrary,  the  individual  strives  to  make  his 
personal  Identity  more  distinct,  producing  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  an  isolation  of  character 
and  position  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  happi- 
ness and  comfort  of  others.  We  may  perhaps 
account  in  some  measure  for  this  state  of  things, 
when  we  refer  to  the  distrust  which  circumstan- 
ces, originally  immaterial,  have  produced  in  many 
very  honest  minds,  of  every  other  profession  than 
their  own.  A  jealousy  of  attainment,  of  capacity, 
even  of  popular  dsstinction,  has  contributed  its 
full  share  of  evil.  Under  the  guidance  of  such 
unsafe  and  treacherous  teachers,  the  mind  loses 
its  expansion,  and  is  contented  with  a  limited 
view  of  its  capacities.  Thus  counteracted,  it  falls 
back  upon  its  own  resources,  erects  a  barrier  to 
the  further  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  refuses 
to  affiliate  with  the  generous  and  lofty  in  other 
pursuits,  from  the  weak  suspicion  that  there  is 
something  in  the  contact,  that  endangers  personal 
interest  or  lessens  self-conceit. 

"  This,  we  will  all  admit,  is  a  most  slavish  con- 
dition to  impose  upon  an  immortal  being.  Yet 
there  are  causes  of  blame  and  sources  of  evil  that 
combine  to  produce  it,  which  we  ought  not  to 
hesitate  to  reprove  and  condemn.  If  there  is  a 
spot  above  all  others,  that  any  one  man  on  earth 
is  permitted  to  occupy,  it  is  the  elevation  of  supe- 
rior talent,  and  extensive  acquirement  allowed  by 
heaven  to  prove  the  divinity  of  the  human  intel- 
lect, and  its  power  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
our  race.  Short  of  these,  he  disappoints  his  des- 
tiny, who  erects  any  other  standard  of  duty.  He 
who  wraps  himself  in  his  great  powers,  and  lives 
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in  his  own  existence  above  the  world,  while  he  is 
yet  upon  it,  who  without  the  will  to  pour  out  the 
treasures  of  his  mind,  and  the  sympathies  of  his 
heart,  over  the  whole  earth,  that  the  spirits  who  are 
his  fellow  mortals  here,  and  will  be  hereafter,  may 
be  encouraged,  and  strengthened,  and  purified, 
has  failed  in  the  great  purpose  for  which  he  was 
born,  and  dishonors  the  author  of  his  existence. 
When  such  a  gifted  man  plants  himself  upon  his 
personal  dignity,  and  keeps  aloof  from  direct  par- 
ticipation with  his  fellows,  he  gives  at  once  occa- 
sion for  distrust.  They  feel  not  the  sympathy  of 
immediate  communion — they  infer,  and  with  pro- 
priety too,  that  the  distance  between  them  and 
him  is  substantial;  hence  suspicion  is  engendered, 
and  coolness  is  its  natural  consequence.  And 
there  are  lesser  lights  in  the  moral  firmament, 
who  borrow  their  shining  from  the  mightier  orbs, 
with  the  difference,  however,  that  the  more  inferior 
they  are,  their  obliquities  are  the  more  perceptible, 
for  they  then  become  most  prominent.  Take,  for 
example,  those  who  have  in  their  own  good  opin- 
ion, or  by  the  sufferance  of  the  commvuiity,  been 
taught  to  believe  they  belong  to  a  caste,  where 
peculiar  advantages  are  enjoyed,  and  special  priv- 
ileges dispensed :  mark  the  self-love  and  affected 
wisdom  that  are  too  often  exhibited  in  the  distinct- 
ive marks  of  their  position,  their  indifference  to  all 
the  social  improvements,  the  moral  advance,  we 
should  say,  of  their  race." 

After  some  illustrations  of  the  principle  of  har- 
mony and  sympathy  that  should  exist  among  the 
various  pursuits,  our  author  enters  upon  a  lamen- 
tation which  is  too  frequently  indulged,  about  our 
being  a  " divided  people,"  and  "fallen  upon  evil 
times,"  &c.  This  is  doing  injustice  to  the  age  and 
country  in  which  we  live,  for  it  implies  that  man- 
kind have  seen  better  times,  and  been  more  united 
in  every  purpose  of  good.  The  fact  is,  that  at  no 
previous  time  have  all  the  signs  of  progress  and 
advancement  in  every  thing  great  and  interesting, 
been  so  vividly  and  encouragingly  manifest. 
Nothing  good  is  on  the  decline.  Every  philan- 
thropist has  abundant  reason  for  congratulation, 
in  considering  the  principles  at  work,  purifying 
the  elements,  and  elevating  the  human  character. 
What  if  there  are  divisions,  and  strugglings,  and 
excitements  prevailing  throughout  our  country 
and  the  world.  These  are  but  evidences  that 
mind  is  clashing  with  mind,  truth  is  warring 
against  error,  and  the  principle  of  common  broth- 
erhood is  vigorously  contending  with  the  selfish- 
ness that  has  been  the  great  moving  power  ever 
since  the  creation  of  Adam.  We  object  to  such 
unjust  lamentations,  because  they  tend  to  disheart- 
en and  discourage.  Let  all  be  rather  convinced 
that  all  things  are  "  working  together  for  good," 
and  press  on  for  the  triumph  of  truth  and  virtue. 


Our  author  seems,  however,  to  believe  that  a 
better  day  is  dawning,  that  from  "  this  confusion 
of  principles  and  dogmas,  substantial  good  wil' 
be  educed;"  and  though  "every  human  system 
may  be  cngulphed,  they  will  re-appear,  conjoined 
with  more  strength,  and  exhibit  a  more  beautiful 
union  of  the  several  parts." 

To  accomplish  this  glorious  end,  he  very  justly 
draws  a  lesson  from  the  temperance  cause  : 

"  If  the  obscure  but  noble  few  who  pledged 
themselues  to  total  abstinence  a  few  years  ago,  in 
a  sister  city,  have  infused  sympathy  throughout 
the  land,  when  the  most  confiding  and  hopeful 
would  not  have  dared  to  believe  it  could  have  been 
felt,  if  appeals  warm  from  their  own  hearth-stones 
and  hallowed  by  the  rejoicing  tears  of  love  and 
home,  have  penetrated  like  the  sunlight  the  darkest 
regions  of  our  valley,  and  called  up  from  the  dead 
the  strong  man  bound  in  the  chains  of  appetite, 
if  their  appeals  have,  like  the  earthquake  that  rent 
the  Philippian  prison,  burst  the  slavery  of  passion, 
and  restored  immortal  man  to  the  image  of  the 
Deity,  need  we  doubt  that  the  same  principle 
which  impelled  this  glorious  revolution  of  our  day, 
may  not,  when  directed  to  other  departments  of 
human  responsibility,  produce  in  the  delightful 
harmonies  it  can  create  in  the  fields  of  labor  and 
of  mind,  another  and  still  more  interesting  era  in 
the  history  of  man  V 

He  says  "the  epoch  demands  a  revolution,'' 
that  "the  world  is  in  a  state  of  transformation, 
and  her  destiny  is  not  to  be  reached  until  an  ordeal 
is  passed  alike  unparalleled  and  severe."  As  far 
as  the  "old  world"  is  concerned,  no  government 
of  which,  he  says,  is  safe,  the  "ordeal  viay  be 
alike  unparalleled  and  severe;"  but  in  America 
this  ordeal  has  been  passed,  and  the  revolution  is 
taking  place  by  a  steady  "progress  "  and  improve- 
ment. 

In  further  illustration  of  his  subject,  our  author 
notices  some  events  that  have  recently  occurred, 
and  thus  reflects  upon  the  conquest  lately  made 
by  the  English  in  the  celestial  empire : 

"  We  say  nothing  of  the  motive  that  induced 
the  conquest,  or  the  mode  in  which  it  has  been 
achieved  :  we  only  know  it  has  been  permitted 
by  Heaven,  and  the  purpose  must  be  wise.  We 
use  the  fact  alone,  and  ask  if  the  subjugation  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  people,  by  a 
nation  so  far  removed,  is  not  a  startling  proof  that 
a  momentous  era  is  at  hand  V 

We  would  remark  that  it  is  rather  illogical  to 
conclude  that  "  the  purpose  must  be  wise  "  because 
"  permitted  by  Heaven,"  for  all  outrages  are  "  per- 
mitted by  Heaven,"  thongh  not  approved.  All 
good  is  thus  approved,  but  no  evil. 
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The  author  next  considers  the  ecclesiastical 
character  of  the  age ;  and  here  as  some  others,  he 
conjures  up  many  dreadful  chimeras.  He  says, 
among  other  things,  that  "  a  power  is  asserted  to 
control  the  opinions  of  freemen  ;  a  union  of  usurped 
temporal  authority  with  spiritual  fanaticism." 

We  would  respectfully  ask,  when,  where,  and 
by  whom  is  this  "  power  asserted"  in  this  country  1 
We  think  it  has  been  entirely  abrogated  in  this 
Republic,  and  is  being  overcome  even  in  the  old 
world.  That  this  power  has  been  recently  as- 
serted, either  here  or  there,  is  news  to  us,  and  pro- 
bably to  the  reader  also. 

Again  he  says,  "if  blows  are  to  be  struck,  let 
them  fall  only  in  defence  of  our  common  faith — our 
fathers'  heritage — the  richest  treasures  of  their 
sons."  This  is  a  manifestation  of  the  same  spirit 
which  he  says  before  this,  "shut  up  Gallilco  in  a 
dungeon,  and  pronounced  Columbus  a  visionary 
theorist" — that  unbelieving,  bigoted  spirit — that 
veneration  for  olden  faith  and  notions  which  will 
not  tolerate  any  new  revelations  of  intelligence. 
We  would  rather  say,  if  blows  are  to  be  struck, 
let  them  fall  upon  all  error,  whether  it  be  found 
in  our  common  faith,  our  fathers'  heritage,  or 
elsewhere.  If  we  should  endorse  every  supersti- 
tion our  Puritan  fathers  professed,  we  should  en- 
dorse much  more  than  we  do.  True,  the  Puritans 
were  a  bold  and  exceedingly  worthy  people,  and 
we  are  proud  of  their  memories,  but  let  it  be  re- 
collected that  wc  live  two  hundred  years  in  ad- 
vance of  them. 

On  the  whole,  we  have  perused  this  address 
with  pleasure  and  profit,  and  will  conclude  this 
notice  by  quoting  his  eloquent  closing  paragraphs. 
They  are  an  appeal  to  young  men  to  act  well 
their  part  in  the'great  struggle. 

"  Your  warfare  is  an  errand  of  mercy,  an  offer- 
ing of  love  to  your  race.  How  glorious  then  the 
work,  how  lofty  the  enthusiasm  it  inspires — the 
mighty  power  of  mind  controlled  by  the  ethics  of 
the  Bible !  Forget  not  then  your  personal  iden- 
tity ;  feel,  and  that  too  with  honest  pride,  you  are 
a  part  of  the  mass  to  be  leavened — units  in  the  im- 
mense moral  aggregate  to  be  improved. 

"  O  remember  that  the  streams,  gushing  from 
yon  mountain  side,  or  springing  up  in  the  prairie, 
swell  together  the  volume  of  the  fither  of  waters, 
and  mingle  at  last  in  one  common  ocean." 


Messrs.  A.  Billings  &  Son,  of  Nashville,  have 
politely  laid  '  Gregg's  Life  upon  the  Prairies"  on 
our  table.    We  shall  review  it  in  our  next  table. 


SCOTT'S  WORKS. 

Burgess,  Stringer  &  Co.,  of  New- York,  and 
Carey  &  Lea,  of  Philadelphia,  arc  issuing  a  very 
neat,  cheap  edition  of  Scott's  poetical  works,  in 
numbers.  Number  One,  through  the  politeness 
of  their  agents  in  Cincinnati,  Messrs.  Robinson 
&  Jones,  now  lies  on  our  table.  It  contains  the 
'  Lady  of  the  Lake'  and  '  Marmion,'  with  useful 
notes,  and  is  far  better  '  gotten  up'  than  its  cheap- 
ness would  give  reason  for  one  to  suppose  possible. 
We  recommend  any  one,  who  wishes  to  have  a 
cheap,  bound  volume,  containing  matter  which 
has  long  since  favorably  passed  the  ordeal  of  criti- 
cism, to  take  these  numbers,  especially  as  as  the 
prose  works  of  the  same  author,  are  to  follow  in 
like  form  immediately  after. 

Harper  &  Brothers,  the  enterprising  and  ener- 
getic publishers  of  the  '  Family  Library,'  which 
has  found  its  way  into  'every  corner  of  the  earth,' 
have  forwarded  to  us  through  their  agents  in  Cin- 
cinnati, Messrs.  Robinson  &  Jones,  several  very 
valuable  and  interesting  works,  amongst  which 
we  note  '  Arthur  Arundel  ;  a  Tale  of  the  En- 
glish Revolution,^  by  the  author  of  '  Brambletye 
House,'  &c. ;  '  The  Nevilles  of  Garrettstown,'  by 
Charles  Lever,  Esq.,  and  '  Thirlwall's  History  of 
Greece.'  The  latter  work  will  be  found  an  invalu- 
able acquisition  to  the  classical  student,  and  in  fact 
to  all  classes  of  historical  readers.  In  style  plain, 
free  and  vigorous — in  narrative,  clear,  pleasing  and 
authentic,  it  fills  a  vacuum  in  our  American  libra- 
ries. The  work  makes  its  appearance  in  numbers, 
the  first  and  second  of  which  are  now  upon  our 
table.  It  is  cheap — so  low  in  price,  that  any  stu- 
dent who  will  not  buy  cake  and  mince  pies  on 
Christmas,  and  forbears  from  purchasing  squibs 
on  the  '  fourth  of  July,'  can  command  it.  It  is  a 
matter  of  great  surprise  to  us  how  the  Harpers 
can  issue  a  solid,  substantial  work  of  200  pages, 
well  printed  on  fine  paper,  at  the  price  of  twenty- 
five  cents  per  single  copy.  Yet  so  it  is,  and  in 
this  case  for  two  dollars  the  entire  history  of 
Greece,  with  voluminous  notes,  compiled  carefully 
from  the  best  authorities  by  Bishop  Thirlwall. 
one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the  present  day, 
can  be  added  to  the  student's  library.  Truly, 
books  almost  go  begging  in  these  times. 
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THE  aUAKER  CITY. 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a  singular  work,  now 
appearing  in  numbers  in  Philadelphia.  Four 
numbers  have  reached  our  table. 

It  appears  to  be  a  combination  of  the  Monroe 
Edwards  and  Heberton  and  Mercer  cases,  into 
which  are  introduced  many  liJc-Ulce  characters 
counterparts  of  which,  can  easily  be  poinled  out 
in  a  morning's  walk  along  Chesnut  street,  espe- 
cially if  one  be  only  up  to  the  '  times.'' 

The  tragedies  from  which  the  foundation  of 
this  work  is  drawn,  were  thrilling  and  horrible, 
yet  the  forcible  pen  of  the  author  has  heightened 
the  subjects  into  fearful  interest.  The  name  of 
the  author  is  not  appended  to  the  work,  yet 
it  can  be  none  other  than  George  Lippard, — for 
the  writer  loves  to  dwell  upon  the  '  horrible,'  and 
uses  a  force  of  description  which  is  peculiarly 
Lippard 's  forte.  It  is  a  pity,  for  his  faine'ssalce, 
that  Mr.  Lippard  does  not  emplo}'  his  pen  upon 
some  nobler  subjects  than  those  he  yet  has 
chosen.  His  style  is  imaginative,  yet  natural  in 
nature's  extreme.  The  work  before  us,  though  it 
ever  exhibits  punishment  as  a  sure  follower  of 
vicej  is  one  calculated  to  do  more  injury  than  good, 
inasmuch  as  it  paints  too  plainly,  scenes  which  sel- 
dom occur,  and  which  should  so  far  as  possible,  be 
blotted  from  the  thought  of  imitative  man. 

Again,  Mr.  L.  is  a  young  writer,  who,  if  we 
have  the  gift  of  foresight,  will  yet  rank  high  among 
his  countrymen  as  an  author,  and  therefore  he 
ought  to  be  extremely  careful,  when  he  first 
launches  his  bark  upon  the  broad  ocean  of  lite- 
rature, to  have  her  in  order,  neat,  well  rigged,  and 
'ballasted,  or  he  will  at  last  find  himself  behind- 
hand in  the  race  for  popular  favor.  We  regret  to 
see  him,  like  Professor  Ingraham,  prostituting  his 
able  pen  in  recording,  in  a  trifling  nouvellctte  shape, 
scenes  which  have  already  cast  a  sufficient  blot  and 
stain  upon  our  land.  Seek  nobler  themes,  and 
loftier  notes  will   be  your  reward,   Mr.  L. 

We  are  somewhat  amused  with  the  hits  which 
are  given  to  some  persons  who  have  in  '  someicay 
or  another'  made  themselves  notorious  in  Phila- 
delphia. The  portraiture  of 'Bugby  Poodle,  Esq.' 
the  Editor  of  the  '  Daily  Black  Mail'  given  in  the 
work,  points  so  plainly  to  a  certain  '  libellous'  edi- 
tor in  the  '  brotherly  city,'  that  one  can  scarce 
help  laughing  at  the  duplicate.  It  is  a  perfect 
likeness,  and  suits  the  '  times'  well. 
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W.  T.  Truman,  of  Main  street,  Cincinnati, 
has  sent  us  a  specimen  book  of  a  new  and  excel- 
cnt  edition  of  the  above  entitled  work. 

It  contains  a  complete  view  of  the  General  and 
State  Governments  of  our  L^nion,  with  the  rela- 
tions between  them;  and  also  the  "  Constitution  " 
which  guards  our  rights  and  liberties,  with  many 
just  and  sensible  remarks  appended  thereunto.  It 
is  a  work  that  should  be  read  closely  and  carefully 
by  every  man  and  boy  in  the  country,  foreign  or 
American,  of  a^-e  or  under  acre. 

We  cannot  recommend  it  too  highly  to  our 
readers,  for  it  is  indeed  a  condensation  of  invalua- 
ble information,  and  should  have  for  its  motto, 
"  multum  in  parvo." 

This,  with  the  best  selection  of  school  books 
for  sale  in  Cincinnati,  can  be  found  at  Mr.  T.'s, 
under  the  Museum, 


SCHILLER.* 

The  life  of  Schiller  is  another  striking  example 
of  the  trials  of  genius.  Scarcely  one  of  the  whole 
bright  array  of  personages  known  to  fame,  was 
compelled  to  suffer  more  from  the  bigotry  and  su- 
perstition of  his  countrymen  than  he  who  re- 
ceived his  earliest  impressions,  and  breathed  his 
first  inspirations  upon  the  vine-clad  borders  of  the 
Rems,  amid  the  woodlands  and  ruins  of  Hohen- 
staufen,  and  the  moss-covered  monuments  of  Ger- 
man antiquity.  Schiller's  greatness  was  the 
cause  of  his  troubles.  Had  ho  been  an  ordinarily 
great  man,  everything  would  have  passed  along 
quietly  and  to  his  highest  advantage.  He  could 
not  be  made  to  revolve  around  another  centre,  for 
he  was  his  own  centre  and  circumference,  and 
consequently  was  compelled  to  place  himself  in  an 
attitude  hostile  to  the  popular  powers  of  his  age, 
and  bear  the  indignation  and  frowns  of  titled  folly 
nursed  and  pampered  into  greatness.  He  was  des- 
tined to  impress  his  sentiments  upon  the  world,  to 
war  upon  existing  institutions  and  notions,  and 
hence  the  difficulties  he  encountered.  It  has  been 
almost  universally  the  case,  that  those  who  have 


*  The  Pnptn?  and  Bal'atls  of  Prhil'pr.  Translated  by 
Fir  Edward  Lyi'oii  Bulwer.  Part.:  with  a  Irief  sketch  of 
the  Author's  life.  New  York  ;  Harper  &  Brothers,  83 
Cliff  St.     184-1. 
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contributed  most  to  elevate  the  character  of  man, 
and  reform  the  degrading  sentiments  of  his  age, 
have  been  persecuted  by  an  indignant  world ;  and 
althouo-h  they  merited  all  the  reward  and  honor 
that  could  have  been  bestowed  upon  them,  have 
been  compelled  to  lead  a  life  of  poverty. 

Johann  Christoph  Fricdrich  Schiller  was  born 
at  Marbach,  Nov.  11,  1759,  a  few  months  later 
than  Robert  Burns,  and  ten  years  later  than 
Goethe,  his  celebrated  cotemporary  and  rival. — 
His  father  was  a  man  of  humble  origin,  (speaking 
after  the  European  style,)  educated  a  physician, 
held  the  rank  of  Surgeon  in  the  Bavarian  regi- 
ment, and  in  1757  entered  the  Wurtemberg  army 
as  ensign  and  adjutant.  When  Friedrich  was 
six  years  of  age,  his  father  was  sent  to  Lorch 
as  recruiting  officer.  Here  he  received  the  first 
rudiments  of  his  education  from  the  clergyman  of 
the  Parish.  But  as  has  proved  the  case  with  most 
men  of  genius,  he  owed  his  earliest  inspiration  to 
the  easy  lessons  of  a  mother.  "  Schiller's  mother 
had  taste  and  acquirements  rare  in  women  of  her 
rank :  she  was  a  good  musician,  fond  of  poetry, 
and  even  wrote  it ;  and  the  gentleness  of  her  tem- 
per gave  a  certain  refinement  to  her  manners." 

At  nine  years  of  age,  Friedrich  entered  the 
public  school  at  Ludwigsburgh.  His  constitu- 
tional desire  for  freedom  of  action,  and  his  de- 
sultory modes  of  self-instruction  could  not  easily 
brook  the  constraint  and  prescribed  industry  of 
the  Academ}'.  Still  he  passed  with  considerable 
credit,  was  one  of  the  first  in  his  Latin  class,  and 
received  marks  of  approbation  in  four  several  ex- 
aminations before  the  Commissioners  at  Stuttgard. 
Among  his  playmates  his  character  was  conspicu- 
ous. He  acquired  an  ascendancy  over  them, 
and  if  affronted,  his  spirit  would  brave  those  older 
and  stronger  than  himself  About  this  time  he 
attended  the  theatre,  and  the  exhibitions  he  wit- 
nessed had  much  to  do  in  influencing  his  future 
fate,  in  giving  color  to  his  thoughts,  and  character 
to  his  sports.  Perhaps  to  this  circumstance  may 
be  attributed  the  celebrity  he  acquired  as  a  drama- 
tist. At  the  age  of  eleven  his  habits  materially 
changed.  He  lost  his  old  relish  for  games,  and 
in  hours  for  play,  would  go  away  among  neighbor- 
ing plantations  with  some  friend,  and  in  gloomy 
mood  complain  of  his  thraldom,  and  form  wild  con- 
jectures of  future  action.  Already  he  began  to 
throw  thought  into  verse,  and  to  meditate  some 
elaborate  tragedy.  But  his  parents  had  designated 
him  for  the  ecclesiastical  profession,  and   at  four- 


teen his  religious  bias  was  still  his  strongest.  But 
now  a  revolution  took  place  in  his  predilections. 
Karl,  Grand  Duke  of  Wurtemberg,  an  ostenta- 
tious prince,  but  possessed  of  many  excellent  quali- 
ties, founded  a  military  academy,  and  induced  the 
father  of  Friedrich,  who  occupied  an  elevated  rank 
in  the  army,  to  make  his  son  a  military  pupil.  As 
an  inducement  to  enter,  he  was  offered  his  choice 
in  studies,  and  with  much  reluctance  he  entered 
the  academy  as  a  student  of  jurisprudence.  But 
the  dulness  of  the  law  lecture,  and  the  austerity  of 
a  corporal's  drill,  were  beyond  his  endurance. 
"  At  the  word  'march,' they  paced  to  breakfast; 
at  the  word  '  halt,'  they  arrested  their  steps ;  and 
at  the  word  '  front,'  they  dressed  their  ranks  before 
the  table.  They  defiled  in  parade  to  lessons,  in 
parade  to  meals,  and  in  parade  to  bed."  In  secret, 
however,  he  wooed  the  muse,  and  ardently  studied 
the  writings  of  Klopstock  and  Goethe. 

Schiller  was,  however,  determined  to  refrain  his 
freedom.  By  a  custom  of  the  academy,  each  pu- 
pil was  required  to  draw  up  and  read  once  a  year, 
an  analysis  of  his  own  character.  The  young 
poet  seized  the  oi^portunity  to  state  that  his  cha- 
racter was  not  adapted  to  jurisprudence,  but  to 
the  service  of  God  as  a  preacher.  This  confession 
failed  to  amend  his  vocation,  but  he  was  permitted 
to  exchange  law  for  medicine.  This  branch  was 
more  congenial  to  him,  but  the  discipline  in  all 
studies  was  the  same.  About  this  time  Wieland's 
translation  of  Shakspeare  fell  into  his  hands,  but 
from  his  own  statements,  there  was  little  mutual 
sympathy  between  the  young  German  and  the 
Englishman. 

His  friends  were  a  select  few,  whose  tastes  and 
inclinations  were  consonant  with  his  own.  They 
formed  a  union  for  mutual  improvement:  each 
was  to  write  upon  some  theme,  and  read  his  pro- 
ductions for  the  benefit  of  all. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  and  seventeen,  some  of 
Schiller's  productions  appeared  in  the  Suabian 
Magazine,  but  which  have  been  omitted  in  the 
collection  of  his  works,  as  they  too  strongly  smelt 
of  Klopstock's  lamp.  "  Oh  then  was  I  still,"  he 
exclaimed  later,  "but  the  slave  of  Klopstock." 

The  more  his  character  became  fixed,  the  more 
indignant  he  grew  toward  the  tyranny  by  which 
his  inclinations  were  opposed.  Most  bitter  was 
his  resentment  at  the  disgrace  he  received  when 
discovered  reading  one  of  Voltaire's  works.  There 
was  no  danger  of  his  being  corrupted  by  such 
reading,  but  his  independent  spirit  could  not  brook 
control.     "  Oh  Karl,"  he  wrote  to  a  friend,  "  so 
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long  as  my  spirit  can  raise  itself  to  be  free,  it  shall 
bow  to  no  yoke."  He  resolved  to  break  loose  fiom 
his  galling  restraint. 

Toward  the  close  of  1780,  Schiller  finished  his 
medical  studies,  and  was  appointed  to  the  office  of 
surgeon  to  a  regiment.     He  then  considered  him- 
self  emancipated  from   court  tyranny,  aud   pub- 
lished his    first   drama,   "The   Robbers,"    which 
had  been  mainly  written  for  several  years,  at  his 
own  expense,  1780,  aged  22.     The  publication  of 
this  piece  produced   considerable  excitement.     It 
was  a   sweeping    denunciation  of  the  commonly 
received  notions  of  the  time,  and  executed  with 
all   the  power   that  can   slir  the   passions  of  the 
multitude.     It   was  an  uncouth  poem,  and  its  in- 
fluence, tliough  designed  for   good  by  the  youth- 
ful author,  was   productive  of  evil  among  an  un- 
appreciating   crowd.      It  called   down   upon    the 
head  of  young  Schiller  the  severest  criticism  and 
the  most  cutting  rebuke.     The  Grand  Duke  him- 
self  was  the   most   formidable  critic,  and  his  pa- 
tron,  though  little  esteemed   on  account   of   re- 
straints he  imposed,    reprimanded   him  severely, 
bid  him  eschew  poetry  and  stick  to  medicine ;  or 
if  he  must  write,  to   submit  his  productions  to  his 
judgment.      But  other  celebrated  personages  be-   ) 
side  .the  Grand  Duke  were  alarmed.     One  wrote   j 
to  Goethe,  "  If  I  were   a  God,  and  deliberating 
whether  I  should  create  a  world,  and  foresaw  that   I 
in  that  world  Schiller's  "  Robbers"  would  appear, 
I  would  not  create  it." 

However,  the  young  poet  commenced  a  corres- 
pondence with    the    manager  of  the  theatre   at 
Manmheim,  and  remodelled  the  play  for  the  stage. 
It  was  acted  on  the  I3th  January,  1782.     The  ex- 
citement which     the   printed   play   had   created, 
served  to  crowd  the  theatre.     From  far  and  near 
the  audience  assembled.     The  performance  lasted 
five  hours.     Let  the  reader  judge  from  the  noise 
created  by  the  printed  play,  what  must  have  been 
that  attending  its   representation    on  the  stage  by 
the  best  actors  of  the  time.     Schiller  stole  away  to 
Mannheim  to  witness  his  own  triumph.     From  an 
obscure  corner  he  saw  himself  immortalized,  and 
mover  of  the  hearts  of  men.     He  returned,  con- 
firmed in  the  vocation  to  which  he  was  inclined 
by  nature.     But  on  account  of  some  oflence  given 
by  the   "  Robbers"  to  certain  individuals,  Schiller 
was   peremptorily  forbidden   by  his  superiors  in 
power  to   write  poetry,  and  ordered  to  confine  his 
whole   attention   to  medicine,  and   limit  his  con- 
nexions to  his  own  kindred  and   country.     Such 

commands,   another  person  than  Schiller  would 
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have  obeyed.     His  first  visit  to  Mannheim  not  be- 
ing detected,  he  made  another  in  May,  for  which 
he  was  put  under  arrest  for  fourteen  days.     The 
storm  now  gathered  above  him — langers  thickened 
around — the   jealousies   of  power    were   against 
him — and  all  kinds  of  menaces  were  threatened. 
Plis  restraints  became  intolerable  to  one  of  his  in- 
dependent spirit.      He  resolved  to  fly  from  his 
home,   and  in  his  own   language,  "to   exchange 
the  citizenship  ofStuttgard  for  that  of  the  world. '• 
He  linked  his  fortune  with  that  of  an  enthusiastic 
musician,  Andrew  Streicher,  and  made   all  neces- 
sary arrangements  for  flight.    He  would  not  leave, 
however,  until  he  had  completed   another  drama, 
"  Fiesco,"  on  which  depended  his  future  prosperity. 
He  worked  at  it  night  and  day,  sick  or  well,  until 
it  was  prepared  for  presentation  at  the  Mannheim 
theatre.     The   city  and   vicinity  were  all  astir  by 
the  visit  of  the  Grand  Duke,  Paul  of  R.ussia,  and 
in  the   midst  of  festivities  the  flight  Was  planned. 
He  concealed   his  designs  from  his  father,  whose 
military  disposition  would  naturally  lead   him  to 
disclose,  and  also  that  his  own  faults  might  not  be 
visited   upon  his  head.     His  sister,  who  had  been 
his    cherished    associate    through   childhood  and 
youth,  was  admitted  to  his  confidence,  and  a  day 
or   two     before   his    departure,    the    matter    was 
broached  to  his  mother.    Y\7'ith  his  friend  Streicher, 
I   Schiller  visited   for   the    last   time   his  family  at 
"Solitude." 

He  took  the   opportunity  to   steal  with  his  mo- 
ther unobserved  from   the  room.     After  an  hour's 
absence,   he   returned — alone.     The   affectionatOi 
gaze  of  Streicher  saw  what  he  had   suffered  in 
that  parting  interview  by  the  redness  of  his  eyes. 
In  the  dead  of  night,  under  disguise,  the  poet  and 
his  friend,  with  but  a  few  florins  for  their  wealth, 
made  their  flight.     At  Esslingen   gate  they  were 
accosted  with    'Halt!    who    goes  there  1'     'Dr. 
Ritter  and  Dr.  Wolf,  both  bound  for  Esslino-en.' 
!    '  Pass.'     As  they  mounted   the  hills  that  would 
I  hide  their  home  from  view,  Schiller  took  a  fare- 
j   well  gaze,  with  the  exclamation,  '  Oh  meine  Mut- 
ter!'    The  flight  was  made,  and    Schiller  was 
free,  but  poor. 

Thus  by  expatriation,  Schiller  became  free. 
Away  from  his  paternal  home  and  the  patronacra 
of  the  Grand  Duke,  he  was  thrown  entirely  upon 
his  own  resources,  which  were  at  present  limited 
to  the  few  sheets  of  paper  that  contained  "Fiesco." 
His  flight  soon  became  notorious,  and  it  was  ex- 
pected the  Grand  Duke  would  demand  the  deli- 
very of  hia.  person.     Not  being  a  soldier,  he  could 
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not  be  considered  a  deserter.  Ho  soon  wrote  to 
the  chief  of  his  regiment,  stating  the  reasons  of  his 
fljcrht,  and  asking  him  to  petition  in  his  behalf 
The  answer  was  not  favorable,  but  he  had  gone 
too  far  to  retreat. 

Meanwhile,  Streicher  represented  to  the  mana- 
ger of  the  Mannheim  theatre,  the  excellencies  of 
"Fiesco,"and  a  day  was  fixed  for  the  author  to 
read  it  before  the  more  distinguished  actors.  Be- 
fore the  second  act  was  read,  all  the  auditors  de- 
serted him  but  Iflland.  One  of  them  now  took 
aside  Streicher  and  asked  him  "  if  Schiller  were 
really  the  author  of  the  "  Robbers ;"  and  on  being 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  replied,  "  he  has  ex- 
hausted his  strength  in  his  first  performance." 
The  manuscript  was  left  with  the  manager,  who 
the  next  morning  accosted  Streitcher  with  -'you 
are  right;  "  Fiesco"  is  a  masterpiece !  better  fitted 
for  the  stage  than  the  "Robbers."  Many  altera- 
tions, requiring  some  time,  were  necessary  to  fit  it 
for  acting.  But  he  was  warned  by  news  from 
home  to  remove  farther  from  his  offended  Prince. 
He  now  found  himself  out  of  money  and  in  a 
strange  land.  In  this  extremity  he  wrote  to  the 
manacrer  of  the  Mannheim  theatre  concerning  his 
gituation,  and  requested  an  advance  on  the  credit 
of  "  Fiesco,"  for  his  support  while  revising  it.  On 
his  return  from  the  office  where  he  deposited  this 
letter,  he  paused  on  the  bridge  that  crosses  the 
Maine,  and  gazing  for  a  long  time  upon  the  river, 
said,  "  Which  is  deeper,  that  water  or  my  suf- 
ferings V  He  profited  by  the  scene  before  him. 
The  vessels,  sailing  to  and  fro,  the  evidences  of 
joy  and  happiness  around,  and  the  magnificence 
of  nature  gilded  by  the  setting  sun,  seized  upon 
his  poetic  fancy,  drowned  his  present  sorrow,  and 
braced  his  sinking  spirits.  The  next  morning 
he  informed  Streicher  of  a  plot  he  had  conceived 
for  a  domestic  drama,  entitled  "  Louise  Miller," 
which  finally  became  celebrated  under  the  title  of 
"Cabal  and  Love." 

The  answer  to  his  letter  was  at  last  received, 
elating  that  no  advance  could  be  made  until  the 
completion  of  the  play.  This  was  a  cruel  disap- 
pointment. Streicher  however  received  thirty 
florins  from  his  mother,  with  the  aid  of  which 
they  left  Frankfort,  and  finally  took  up  their  resi- 
dence at  an  inn  at  Oggersheim,  Schiller  again 
changing  his  name  from  Ritter  to  Schmidt.  Here 
he  shut  himself  up  to  complete  his  task,  but  in- 
stead of  completing  "  Fiesco,"  ■''  Cabal  and  Love" 
engrossed  all  his  thoughts.      The  poet  and  musi- 


cian shared  one  room  and  one  bed,  and  consoled 
each  other  by  their  diiferent  productions.  Again 
their  money  was  exhausted,  and  Schiller  was 
forced  to  relinquish  his  new  work  aud  complete 
"Fiesco." 

Again  he  was  disappointed,  for  it  was  told  him 
that  a  part  was  still  unfit  for  the  stage,  and  that  it 
must  be  either  improved  or  rejected.  This  reply 
from  the  manager  was  chiUing  and  heartless,  for 
it  was  mainly  by  his  professions .  of  esteem  that 
Schiller  was  induced  to  fly  from  Stuttgard.  But 
now  came  no  word  of  comfort,  nor  a  florin  to  sup- 
port him.  The  thought  of  his  debts  at  Stuttgard, 
and  his  o-rief  for  havin"-  involved  his  friend  in  his 
own  ruin,  weighed  him  down.  At  this  juncture 
he  met  with  a  young  man  named  Von  Wolzogen, 
his  early  schoolmate,  whose  mother,  though  limi- 
ted in  her  means,  and  risking  the  interests  of  her 
sons,  who  were  dependent  upon  the  Grand  Duke, 
received  Schiller  into  her  house  at  Bauerbach. 
A  Mannheim  bookseller  advanced  sufficient  money 
upon  "Fiesco"  to  pay  his  last  bills  and  his  fare  to 
Bauerbach. 

As  he  approached  the  ruins  of  Henneberg,  on 
his  way  to  Bauerbach,  in  the  dead  of  winter,  ho 
felt,  as  he  hunself  said,  "like  a  ship- wrecked  man, 
who  struggles  at  last  from  the  waves."  He  was 
rendered  somewhat  comfortable  at  his  new  resi- 
dence, but,  reflecting  upon  his  intercourse  thus  far 
with  his  fellow  men,  he  began  to  feel  misanthropic. 
"  I  had  embraced,"  he  exclaimed,  "  half  the  world 
with  feelings  the  most  glowing,  to  find  a  lump  of 
ice  within  my  arms."  The  wild  scenery  around 
him,  and  the  dreariness  of  winter,  served  to  in- 
crease his  gloom.  Living  upon  the  charity  of 
another,  exposed  to  detection  by  his  off'ended 
Prince,  and  forced  away  again  in  disguise,  without 
money  or  friends,  were  not  to  him  the  most  agree- 
able reflections.  But  soon,  amid  his  anxiety  and 
conflicting  emotions,  a  ray  of  hope  beamed  upon 
him.  The  Duke  of  Wurtemberg  relinquished  all 
thoughts  of  persecuting  a  man  in  whom  all  Ger- 
many began  to  be  interested.  The  manager  began 
to  think  it  a  proper  time  to  bring  out  his  play  upon 
the  stage,  and  invited  him  to  Mannheim.  He 
obeyed  the  invitation,  and  was  appointed  poet  to 
the  theatre,  with  a  small  salary,  July,  1783. 

The  three  plays  we  have  mentioned  were  revo- 
lutionary in  their  character,  and  in  any  other 
European  nation  but  Germany,  the  author  would 
have  been  exposed  to  danger.  His  thoughts  and 
feelings  were  in  advance  of  his  age.    "Fiesco"  was 
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not  very  successful  at  Mannheim,  and  Schiller 
complained  that  the  people  could  not  understand 
it,  that  "  with  them  republican  liberty  was  an 
empty  sound."  At  other  places,  however,  it  met 
with  much  applause.  It  was  followed  by  "  Cabal 
and  Love,"  which  met  with  a  brilliant  reception. 
During  a  representation  of  this  play,  Streicher 
sat  by  the  side  of  Schiller,  and  felt  rewarded  for 
all  his  friendship.  He  heard  the  rapturous  ap- 
plause ;  saw  all  eyes  turned  toward  the  poet,  and 
ais  he  had  shared  his  adversity,  participated  now 
in  his  triumph.  The  troubles  of  Schiller  were 
now  ended.  The  success  of  his  plays  assured 
him  of  a  support,  and  the  Duke  of  Wurtcmburg 
relented  his  hostility,  and  left  him  free  to  follow 
his  inclinations. 

Having  somewhat  recovered  from  his  pecuniary 
embarrassments,  he  began  to  meditate  new  enter- 
prises. He  undertook  a  periodical  called  the 
"  Rhenish  Thalia."  He  announced  the  motives 
by  which  he  was  actuated  as  follows  :  "I  write 
as  a  citizen  of  the  world  who  serves  no  prince. 
The  public  has  become  my  all,  ni}'  study,  my 
sovereign,  and  my  confidant.  To  the  public  alone 
henceforth  I  belong.  Before  this  tribunal,  and 
this  tribunal  alone  I  take  my  stand.  I  know  no 
restraint  but  the  sentence  of  the  world — appeal 
to  no  throne  but  the  soul  of  man  !  " 

Being  now  more  settled  in  his  affairs,  and  hav- 
ing a  brighter  prospect  before  him,  he  began  to 
desire  a  companion  to  share  his  sympathies  and 
affections.  He  had  from  early  youth  been  fond 
of  female  society,  and  tenderly  susceptible  of  that 
mj'sterious  passion,  which  is  rarely  satisfied  till 
two  are  one.  Like  the  celebrated  Italian  poet,  he 
had  in  youth  his  "Laura,"  to  v.fhom  his  most 
passionate  verses  were  inscribed.  But  his  trou- 
bles in  his  fatherland,  and  the  tempest  that  swept 
around  him,  weaned  him  from  his  early  attach- 
ment, though  it  was  his  pure  "  first  love."  The 
next  lady  who  attracted  his  attention  was  Char- 
lotte, the  daughter  of  Madame  Von  Wolzogen, 
his  benefactress  at  Bauerbach.  He  proposed  for 
her  hand,  but  being  convinced  of  the  hopeless- 
ness of  his  pursuit,  ke  soon  found  an  object  else- 
where. Margaret,  the  daughter  of  Schwan,  the 
book-seller,  was  a  lady  of  rare  beauty  and  ac- 
complishments, and  heing  most  in  her  society,  in 
consequence  of  his  business  connection  with  her 
father,  she  became  the  object  of  his  love  and  choice. 
She  reciprocated  his  affection,  but  on  applying  for 
the  consent  of  her  father,  he  met  with  a  repulse, 
on  the  ground  that  his  daughter's  character  was 


not  in  unison  with  her  wooer's.  Schiller  now 
promptly  and  honorably  terminated  all  correspon- 
dence with  Margaret,  much  to  her  surprise  and 
grief,  as  she  did  not  know  of  her  father's  refusal. 
The  friendship,  however,  of  Schiller  and  Schwan 
continued.  He  ever  entertained  an  affectionate 
remembrance  of  the  woman  who  had  inspired  him 
with  tender  emotion. 

To  dissipate  his  disappointment,  he  accepted  the 
invitation  of  some  friends,  and  repaired  to  Dresden. 
While  residing  in  this  city,  he  met  with  a  blue- 
eyed  stranger,  who  attracted  his  attention.  Sha 
was  plenteously  gifted  with  all  the  charms  that 
can  fascinate.  She  was  the  daughter  of  an  aban- 
doned  actress,  and  Schiller  was  lured  into  an 
intimacy  with  her  that  alarmed  his  friends.  Ho 
became  infatuated  on  her  account,  but  it  is  evident 
she  did  not  return  the  affection  which  she  had 
inspired.  Blinded  by  his  passion,  he  was  with 
difficulty  made  sensible  of  the  treachery  she  prac- 
tised upon  him.  She  directed  him  not  to  enter  the 
house  when  a  light  was  burnino-  in  a  certain 
chamber,  on  pretence  of  being  engaged  in  the  do- 
mestic circle,  while,  in  fact,  she  was  receiving  th« 
attention  of  some  more  favored  admirer.  He  at 
last  became  aware  of  her  deceits,  and  repaired  to 
Weimar.  He  now  spent  some  time  in  visiting 
several  places,  where  resided  some  of  his  old  com- 
panions, and  where  congregated  men  of  literary 
celebrity.  At  Rudolstadt,  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  daughter  of  Madame  Von  Lengefeld. 
She  was  prepossessing  in  form  and  face,  and  "  the 
expression  of  the  purest  goodness  of  heart  ani- 
mated her  features,  and  her  eye  beamed  only 
truth  and  innocence."  A  mutual  affection  sprung 
up  between  them,  and  for  several  years  his  cor- 
respondence with  her  was  a  delightful  relaxation 
while  pursuing  his  poetical,  historical  and  philo- 
sophical labors.  Charlotte  (for  that  was  her  name) 
owned  to  her  sister,  ''that  she  had  so  hved  in 
Schiller— he  had  so  contributed  to  the  formation 
of  her  mind,  and  to  her  happiness — that  it  seemed 
to  her  impossible  to  divide  her  lot  from  his."  They 
married  on  the  twentieth  of  January,  1790,  afler 
an  acquaintance  of  three  years. 

We  have  not  space  to  enlarge  upon  the  litera- 
ry labors  of  Schiller.  They  were  arduous  and 
varied.  He  was  a  master  mind  in  philosophy, 
history  and  poetry.  His  industry  was  untirin 
It  seemed  as  if  his  very  repose  was  in  activity. 
His  productions  were  received  with  great  enthu- 
siasm, and  he  had  a  triumph  wlierever  he  went. 
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He  gave  a  new  impetus  to  thought,  and  contribu- 
ted much  to  elevate  popular  sentiment. 

When  he  had  married  and  settled  down  with 
his  companion,  there  seemed  to  be  nothing  to 
disturb  his  felicity.  But  soon  again  he  was 
doomed  to  disappointment.  His  frail  constitution 
was  attacked  by  disease,  from  which  he  never 
entirely  recovered.  From  that  time,  1791,  con- 
sumption rankled  within.  A  report  of  his  death 
was  spread  abroad.  It  reached  Denmark  at  a 
moment  when  a  princely  circle  of  the  poet's 
admirers  were  about  holding  a  court  in  his  honor, 
and  chaunt  his  "  Hymn  to  joy."  Tlieir  grief,  as 
enthusiastic  as  their  admiration,  changed  the 
meditated  festival  into  a  funeral  solemnity.  They 
met  in  a  grand  procession,  chaunted  a  song  to  his 
memory,  and  as  it  ceased  all  eyes  wept.  When 
the  report  was  confuted  their  exultation  was  as 
great  as  their  grief  had  been.  They  immediately 
axlJressed  him  a  letter,  entreating  him  to  accept 
for  three  years  the  annual  gift  of  a  thousand 
dollars.  The  princely  benefactors  declared  to 
him,  "  We  know  no  pride  but  this — to  be  a  man." 
They  invited  him  to  Denmark,  and  offered  him  a 
station  in  the  administration  of  the  State. 

In  1791,  an  intimacy  sprang  up  between  Goethe 
and  Schiller,  the  two  greatest  of  German  poets. 
Though  rivals,  they  became  much  attached  to 
each  other,  and  seemed  to  mutually  rejoice  in  their 
increasing  celebrity.  On  one  occasion  Goethe 
was  so  candid  as  to  declare,  "  I  really  know  not 
what  might  have  become  of  me  without  the 
impulse  received  from  Schiller." 

Schiller  continued  his  labors  night  and  day, 
and  drama  upon  drama  appeared  upon  the  stage, 
while  the  public  prints  teemed  with  his  poetical 
and  philosophical  productions.  In  1799,  by  the 
-  advice  of  physicians,  he  removed  to  Weimar.  He 
visited  Dresden  and  Leipsic.  In  the  latter  place 
he  met  one  of  those  signal  triumphs  which 
rarely  attend  a  manifestation  of  genius.  His 
"  Maid  of  Orleans  "  was  performed. 

"  Scarce  had  the  drop-scene  fallen  on  the  first 
act,  than  the  house  resounded  with  the  cry,  'Es 
lebe  Friedeich  Schiller !'  The  cry  was  swelled 
by  all  the  force  of  the  orchestra.  After  the  per- 
formance the  whole  crowd  collected  in  the  broad 
place  before  the  theatre  to  behold  the  poet.  Every 
head  was  bared  as  he  passed  along",  while  men 
lifted  their  children  in  their  arms,  to  show  the 
pride  of  Germany  to  the  new  generation,  cryinf 
out,  '  Dieser  ist  es '— '  That  is  he.'  " 

But  we  are  compelled  to  prematurely  close  our 
abstract  of  the  biography  of  this  great  man. 


From  this  time  the  career  of  Schiller  was  short. 
On  the  23th  of  April.  1805,  he  was  afflicted  with 
his  last  illness.  He  was  calm  throughout  his 
sickness,  and  resigned  to  death,  though  he  had 
already  conceived  plots  for  new  plays,  and  subjects 
for  other  essays,  which  in  all  probability,  had  he 
lived  to  execute  them,  would  have  surpassed  any 
thing  he  had  written.  But  a  few  days  more  did 
he  survive.  Towards  evening  of  the  8th  of  May 
his  sister-in-law  approached  his  bed  and  asked  how 
he  felt.  "Better  and  better,  calmer  and  calmer," 
was  his  answer.  "He  then  longed  once  more  to 
see  the  sun;  they  drew  aside  the  curtains;  he 
looked  serenely  on  the  setting  light.  Nature 
received  his  last  farewell."  He  expired  on  the 
following  day.  Every  body  mourned  the  death  of 
Schiller.  Each  felt  as  if  he  had  lost  his  dearest 
friend.  No  one  was  more  affected  at  the  event 
than  Goethe,  his  beloved  rival,  who  was  himself 
enfeebled  by  a  long  illness. 

We  have  no  space  to  speak  of  the  ballads  and 
songs  in  the  book  before  us. 


Americanism. — We  have  received  a  neat  little 
pamphlet,  entitled  "A  Retrospective  and  Prospec- 
tive Glance  at  the  Political  Condition  of  the 
United  States  as  affected  by  the  present  bearing 
of  the  Naturalization  Laws.  Written  by  a  young 
member  of  the  Nashville  Bar,  PubUshed  at  the 
Cincinnati  Daily  Atlas  ofRce." 

We  have  read  it  through  carefully,  and  arc 
happy  to  say  that  it  is  the  first  article  which  we 
have  ever  read  upon  "Native  Americanism," 
which  contained  neither  political  prejudice  or 
sectarian  bigotry.  It  is  open,  fair,  candid,  clear, 
and  unbiasied,  and  if  written  by  a  young  member 
of  the  Nashville  Bar,  would  do  credit  to  an  old 
head.  All  sects  and  all  partisans  can  read  it 
without  having  their  feelings  wounded  by  false- 
hood or  calumny.  Study,  immense  study  must 
have  been  expended  in  gathering  the  facts  and 
coining  the  arguments  here  used,  and  we  think 
that  the  writer  had  no  business  to  cloak  his  name. 
If  an  article  is  meritorious,  a  writer  need  not  be 
ashamed  to  put  his  name  to  it ;  if  it  is  not  fit  to 
put  his  name  to,  it  is  not  worth  publishing. 

Siielly's  Grave,  and  other  Poems.  By 
John  Tomlin. — Through  the  kindness  of  the 
author,  this  volume  has  been  laid  upon  our  table. 
Not  having  received  it  until  our  Review  Table 
was  nearly  made  up,  we  connot  give  it  that  notice 
we  otherwise  would.  We  have  perused  it  with 
considerable  pleasure,  and  were  particularly  inter- 
ested in  several  of  its  poems.  We  found  some 
passages  we  would  quote  with  a  more  extended 
notice  had  we  room  in  this  number. 
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'  Our  hands  to  you '  kind  patrons  and  readers, 
with  hearty  wishes  for  a  happy  '  year  to  come,' 
and  many  more  like  them.  May  each  successive 
year  find  you  well  pleased  subscribers  to  our  Jour- 
nal, and  may  we  be  then  as  well  pleased  with 
you  as  we  are  now.  There  are  but  three  things 
necessary,  to  keep  up  a  continuance  of  good  feel- 
ings between  our  patrons  and  ourselves.  They 
are  attentive  reading  and  prompt  payments  on  their 
part ;  energetic,  industrious,  vigilant  and  untiring 
perseverance  on  ours.  We  luill  do  our  duty. 
Present  appearances  justify  us  in  the  belief  that  the 
people  of  the  West  and  South  will  also  do  their 
devoirs.  If  there  be  truth  in  Campbell's  remark, 
that  'coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before,' 
we  have  hopes,  well  founded  and  bright,  that  we 
shall  within  the  next  five  years,  have  a  larger  cir- 
culation than  any  other  periodical  in  the  Union, 
the  picture-books  not  excepted.  Our  enterprise, 
like  Time,  is  going  ahead  rapidly.  We  are  be- 
ginning to  feel  that  our  efforts  and  aims  are  appre- 
ciated. We  say  it  not  in  a  tone  of  triumph,  yet, 
since  the  issue  of  our  first  number,  no  less  than 
four  Western  literary  periodicals,  have  been  born 
— to  die  almost  as  soon  as  o-iven  to  the  light.  Four 
Western  periodicals  have  been  commenced,  they 
were  chilled  to  death  by  their  cold  reception — they 
have  all  sought  a  resting  place  in  Davy  Jones' 
locker.  Though  we  would  condole  witti  those 
who  have  thus  early  been  wrecked  upon  our 
Western  seas,  it  is  with  no  small  degree  of  satis- 
faction, that  we  consider  our  quiet  yet  rapid  and 
onward  course.  That  we  have  weathered  the 
storms  which  have  wrecked  our  contemporaries  is 
proof  i\\a.i  we  are  strongly  built,  well-rigged,  full- 
manned  and  properly  provisioned  for  a  long  cruise, 
which  we  ivill  take. 

Our  visit  to  Nashville  has  been  productive  of 
much  pleasure  and  considerable  profit  to  us.  Our 
subscription  list  in  its  rapid  growth,  fully  attests 
the  warmth  of  our  welcome  to  the  '  rock  city.' 
Indeed  the  great  number  of  subscribers  received 
in  the  States  of  Tennessee,  Alabama,  and  Missis- 


sippi, has  induced  us  at  general  request  to  issue  a 
special  South-western  edition  of  our  work,  which, 
from  the  present  date,  will  be  published  on  the  first 
of  each  month  at  Nashville.  To  aid  us  in  our 
arduous  yet  pleasant  accession  of  duty,  we  have 
secured  the  editorial  assistance  of  Mr.  Hudson 
A.  Kidd,  a  gentleman  who  is  most  appreciated 
where  he  is  best  known.  He  will  aid  us  in  se- 
curing the  best  writers  of  the  'South-west'  for 
our  columns,  which,  with  the  '  Western  Stars ' 
already  written  in  their  own  ray-light  upon  our 
books,  will  enable  us  to  issue  the  best  and  cheap- 
est sixty- four  paged  periodical  in  the  Union.  Mr. 
Kidd  introduces  himself  to  our  readers  in  the 
leading  essay  of  this  number,  '  Telle  est  Vie,'  and 
in  an  able  review  of  an  address  of  the  Hon.  John 
Bell.  Nashville  25  a  '  great  place.'  Not  in  point 
of  quantity,  but  quality.  We  would  describe  it, 
but  want  of  space,  the  fear  of  arousing  local  jeal- 
ousy in  other  places  and  other  politic  reasons, 
prevent  us  from  doing  so.  The  policy  of  these 
reasons  rest  in  a  few  words.  Were  to  say  that 
which  we  think,  (i.  e.)  that  Nashville  contains 
more  beauty,  grace  and  intelligence  amongst  its 
ladies ;  more  learning,  generosity  and  manly  open- 
heartedness  amongst  its  gentlemen,  than  we  have 
ever  found  in  any  other  city  of  its  size,  in  the 
course  of  some  ten  or  twelve  years  of  continued 
travel ;  we  should  expose  ourselves  to  the  anger 
of  half  the  ladies  and  j!/wre-thirds  of  the  gentle- 
men of  every  other  city  in  the  Union.  Therefore 
we  will  p'ass  by  the  subject,  without  saying  half 
that  our  heart  dictates. 

While  tarrying  at  the  '  Rock  City,'  we  paid  a 
visit  to  the  '  Hermitage.'  This,  among  the  many 
attractions  which  Nashville  offers  to  the  curious 
stranger,  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  chiefest.  Battle 
grounds,  where  mingled  the  life-tide  of  pioneers 
and  aborigines ;  caves,  with  their  thrilling  robber- 
legends;  mounds,  with  their  bony  mastedons, 
Eastward-facing  skeletons  and  strange  antiqui- 
ties ;  sulphur  springs,  strong  and  weak,  hot  and 
cold ;  cedar  groves  and  river  scenery,  all  lose  their 
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interest  when  compared  with  the  spot  where  rests 
in  feeble,  peaceful  old  age,  the  soldier  whose  stal- 
wart arm  and  mighty  mind  saved  the  '  beauty  and 
booty'  of  New  Orleans;  \ho  patriot  of  a  life's 
length-time,  and  the  man  whom  two  successive 
political  campaigns  elected  to  the  pinnacle  of 
American  ambition.  'Party'  has  claimed  and 
still  claims  Andrew  Jackson,  yet  in  his  helpless 
old  age,  all  parties  and  all  sects  should  revere  him, 
not  from  partizan  motives,  but  for  the  glory, 
which,  as  a  soldier  and  a  statesman,  by  his  cour- 
age and  firmness,  he  has  brought  to  the  American 
nation.  It  would  have  pained  our  heart,  had  that 
glorious  jewel  gone  to  its  earthly  setting  ere  we 
had  gazed  upon  it.  But  to  our  visit.  We  found 
the  General  sitting  in  an  armed  chair,  of  elegant 
and  comJortaUc  structure,  which  had  been  pre- 
sented to  him  by  the  mechanics  of  Nashville,  a 
few  months  previous.  Though  his  health  was 
very  delicate,  he  permitted  his  room  to  be  thronged 
with  those  who  had  crowded  from  all  parts  of  the 
Union,  to  see  and  do  him  honor.  No  one  is  barred 
from  the  hospitality  of  his  house.  He  considers 
it,  like  himself,  as  public  property.  We  there  saw 
the  dignified  Senator,  the  President  elect  of  the 
nation,  the  polished  Frenchman,  and  the  haughty 
Spaniard  standing  side-by-side  with  the  barefooted 
Mid  unshorn  countryman.  We  heard  the  tremu- 
lous tones  of  the  crutch-bearing,  silver-haired  and 
bescarred  old  veteran,  who  liad  come  for  the  last 
time  to  speak  a  parting  word  with  his  old  General ; 
and  we  listened  to  the  half  suppressed  breathings 
of  the  mere  inflmt,  as  it  gazed  with  wondering 
awe  up  into  tha  face  of  him  whose  voice  has  made 
even  France  quake,  and  draw  back  when  in  her 
fiercest  mood.  The  General  is  dclining  very  fast. 
His  hardly-to-be-heard  cough,  feeble  respirations, 
and  bloodless  veins  all  betoken  rapidly  approach- 
ing dissolution.  When,  on  parting,  we  grasped  the 
attenuated  fingers  of  the  old  warrior's  hand,  and 
felt  its  feeble  pressure ;  when  his  low  tremulous 
voice,  like  the  echo  of  dying  peace  from  a  holy 
man's  tomb,  breathed  out  his  usual  adieu — 'Fare- 
well !  God  bless  you,  my  young  friend  ! '  thought 
like  a  swifl-flying  whirlwind  over  the  waters,  or  a 
mighty  torrent  over  the  earth,  came  sweeping  up 
from  the  past— it  paused  and  trembled  on  the 
verge  of  the  future.  We  saw  him  again  amid 
the  smoke  and  din  of  war,  on  Orleans'  bloody 
plain,  and  in  the  Indian  swamp;  wc  saw  him 
when  he  believed  his  country's  interests  at  stake, 
weigh  iin  the  duty-scale  and  conscience-balance, 
each  disputed  point,  and,  at  last,  when  he  thought 


himself  aright,  we  heard  in  our  heart  that  feeble 
voice  grow  strong  and  loud  as  the  storm-king's 
cry  of  pride  and  power,  and  say — '  /,  the  President, 
will  it  so  ! '  But  if  we  go  on  in  this  way  much 
longer,  some  one  will  charge  us  with  beintf  a 
'  loco,'  which  the  saints  forfend. 

Genl.  Jackson's  residence  is  situated  on  the 
turnpike  road,  about  thirteen  miles  from  Nashville, 
and  is  built  in  the  French  chateau  order  of  archi- 
tecture. In  the  various  apartments,  we  observed 
many  articles  which  to  us  were  curiosities,  for 
they  recalled  to  our  mind  interesting  passages  in 
American  history.  The  holster-pistols  used  by 
Genl.  Washington,  also  those  used  by  Lafayette 
during  the  revolutionary  war,  were  exhibited  to 
us.  The  weapons  belonging  to  the  former  were 
perfectly  plain,  while  those  owned  by  the  latter, 
like  most  Frenchified  articles,  were  inlaid  and  fila- 
greed  with  gold  and  silver.  The  exquisite  work- 
manship of  a  little  half-gill  pitcher,  which  wc 
observed  on  a  centre-table,  attracted  our  notice, 
and  wc  copied  the  inscription  that  was  engraved 
upon  a  silver  plate  aflixed  to  its  side. 

"This  Pitcher,  consisting  of  750  staves,  made 
by  James  Cassidy  from  part  of  the  Elm  Tree, 
under  which  the  treaty  between  Wvi.  Penn  and 
the  aborigines  2(ms  concluded,  that  formed  the  Stat-c 
(f  Pa.,  was  presented  by  the  coopers  of  Philada.  to 
Andreio  Jackson,  Prest.  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  Deer. 
1st,  1834,  as  a  testimonial  of  their  high  estimation 
of  his  public  services." 

There  was  also  an  elegant  silver  goblet  upon 
the  same  table,  inscribed — 

"Presented  by  Martin  Van  Buren,  to  his  god- 
son, Andrcv:  Jackson,  Jr.,  ith  March,  1837." 

Many  rich  and  valuable  paintings  hung  upon 
the  walls  of  the  various  apartments,  several  of 
which  are  from  the  pencil  of  Colonel  Earl,  a  very 
talented  artist,  who  was  a  friend  and  protege  of 
the  General,  to  whom  he  was  related  by  marriage. 
The  body  of  Col.  E.  now  lies  in  the  Hermitage 
garden,  only  a  few  feet  from  the  double  tomb, 
where  rest  the  remains  of  Mrs.  Jackson,  beside 
the  unfilled  space  designed  for  the  General.  The 
epitaph  upon  her  tomb-stone,  written  by  her  hus- 
band, was  sufficiently  interesting  to  us,  to  reward 
the  trouble  of  copying  it  for  our  readers.  It  is 
literally  as  follows : 

"Here  Lie  the  Remains  op  Mrs.  Rachael 
Jackson,  wife  of  President  Jackson,  who  died 
the  22d  day  of  Jany.,  1828,  aged  61.  Her  face 
%vas  fair,  her  person  pleasing ;  her  temper  amia- 
ble and  her  Jieart  kind.  She  delighted  in  relieving 
the  wants  of  her  fellow  creatures,  and  cultivated 
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that  divine  pleasure  by  the  most  liberal  and  unpre- 
tending methods.  To  the  poor,  she  ivas  a  benefac- 
tor ;  to  the  rich,  an  example ;  to  the  wretched,  a 
covifortex;  to  the  prosperous,  an  ornament.  Her 
piety  loent  hand  in  hand  ivith  her  benevolence,  and 
she  thanked  her  Creator  for  being  permitted  to  do 
good.  A  being  so  gentle  and  yet  so  virtuous,  slan- 
der might  loound,  but  could  not  dishonor.  Even 
Death,  whoi  he  tore  her  forever  from  the  arms  of 
her  husband,  could  but  transport  her  to  the  bosom 
of  her  God." 

This  is  the  eulogium  which  Andrew  Jackson 
gives  to  the  partaker  of  his  early  toils  and  troubles. 
Pity  that  she  died,  when  his  country  liad  just  be- 
gan to  reward  him  for  his  services.  The  epitaph, 
though  it  mig"ht  be  bettered  in  style,  could  not  be 
improved  in  feeling.  Toward  evening  we  started 
on  our  return  to  the  city.  On  our  way,  wc  stop- 
ped at  the  second  toll-gate  from  town,  to  warm  our 
chilly  toes.  On  entering  the  house,  we  observed 
a  fine-looking  portly  dame,  with  six  or  eight  chil- 
dren playing  about  her  feet,  and  a  fine  bouncing 
boy  in  her  arms.  '  I  suppose  that  youngster  is 
named  Andrew  Jackson,  is  he  not.  Madam  1' 
said  we,  not  dreaming  that  such  was  the  case. 

'  Wall  now,  stranger,'  said  she,  '  you've  hit  the 
nail  on  the  head;'  and  then  added,  'I  reckon 
you're  a  Yankee,  and  ar  used  to  gucssin.'  We 
plead  not  guilty  to  her  dreadful  insinuations,  and 
drove  on  to  the  city. 

Our  return  trip  to  Cincinnati,  was  not  quite  so 
pleasant  as  our  outward  bound  voyage.  We  went 
around  to  Nashville  in  the  steam-boat  Cicero, 
Captain  Patterson;  and  must  say,  that  of  her 
class  there  is  not  a  more  pleasant  boat  running  on 
the  river.  The  Captain  is  skillful,  diligent  and 
careful ;  her  clerks  and  owners,  the  Messrs.  Al- 
len, (handsome,  intelligent  and  young  unmarried 
men,  ladies,)  are  unusually  poHte  and  attentive  to 
the  comforts  of  passengers  ;  therefore,  taking  all 
things  into  consideration,  we  feel  free  to  recom- 
mend her  as  the  boat  for  all  who  regard  safety  and 
comfort  in  traveling.  We  returned  to  Cincinnati 
from  Nashville  by  stage,  coming  through  East 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  to  Louisville.  Our 
route  carried  us  through  Gallatin,  a  pleasant  little 
town  situated  near  the  Cumberland  river,  about 
thirty  miles  from  Nashville,  containing  about  three 
thousand  inhabitants,  some  neat  churches,  and  a 
very  large,  fine-looking  Court  House. 

About  fifteen  miles  N,  E.  from  this  place  is  a 
newly  discovered  and  rather  remarkable  cavern, 
called  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Gray,  its  discoverer, 
'  Rock  House  Cave.'  Mr.  G.  politely  presented 
to  u.?  some  perfect  specimens  of  quartz  and  limo 


formation,  which  can  be  inspected  by  geologists 
at  our  office.  We  hope  to  give  a  full  description 
of  this  remarkable  "  hole  in  the  earth  "  in  our  next 
number.  Our  route  also  brou";ht  us  throuirh 
Scottsvillc  and  Bardstown,  the  latter  being  quite 
a  flourishing  little  place.  Here  and  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  are  several  valuable  educational 
institutions.  Here  also  rest  the  remains  of 
Captain  John  Fitch,  the  inventor,  prior  to  Fulton 
of  the  application  of  steam  propellance  to  vessels. 
Our  readers  will  learn  more  of  him  in  the  Feb- 
ruary number  of  our  Journal. 

On  our  return  to  '  the  chair  editorial,'  wc  found 
many  things  which  gave  us  great  gratification, 
amongst  which  we  must  mention  a  most  flattering 
notice  of  our  literary  enterprise,  in  the  "Knick- 
erbocker," which  stands  at  the  head  of  periodical 
hterature  in  this  country.  "  Old  Knick "  is 
probably  on  a  very  firm,  substantial  and  indepen- 
dent foundation ;  for  he  shows  no  jealous  feelinir 
in  his  kind  and  candid  notice  of  our  work,  while 
all  the  rest  of  the  eastern  monthly  periodicals  havo 
failed  to  return  the  courtesy  of  a  notice  or  even 
an  exchange.  Such  a  want  of  professional 
politeness  can  only  arise  from  a  fear  of  our 
successful  rivalship  in  this  western  land,  where 
they  have  sucli  an  extensive  circulation.  Yet  we 
should  not  complain,  for  they  act  naturally.  Their 
selfishness  predominates,  and  they  fear  that  a 
notice  of  us  would  act  as  an  advertising  medium 
to  our  own  people,  many  of  whom,  on  knowled-ro 
of  our  existence,  would  have  suflicient  sense  to 
prefer  patronizing  home  enterprise  and  western 
literature,  to  purchasing  eastern  pictitre-boolcs. 
Our  thanks  are  due  to  the  "  Southern  Literary 
Messenger,"  (a  valuable  sixty-four  paged  monthly 
published  at  Richmond  for  ^'5  per  annum)  for  a 
friendly  welcome.  Indeed,  our  gratitude  is  due  to 
the  press  generally,  north,  south,  east  and  west, 
for  their  friendly  criticisms  and  favorable  notices. 
And  wc  are  the  more  pleased,  because  most  of 
the  notices  which  we  have  seen  have  not  been 
mere  puffs,  but  candid,  in  some  cases  severe 
critical  reviews.  We  attribute  this  to  the  fact 
of  our  having  neither  pictures  or  fashion-plates 
to  catch  the  eije,  and  cause  praise  before  the  mind 
can  have  fair  chance  of  examination.  We  wish 
to  have  the  merits  of  our  work  discussed  by  the 
heart  and  brain,  not  by  a  single  glance  of  the 
capricious  eye.  We  ask  but  the  attention  which 
our  enterprise  deserves.  We  will  give  no  praiss 
which  merit  docs   not  call  for,  therefore  wc  ask 
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nothing  which  we  would  be  unwilling  to  give. 
On  this  principle  we  will  proceed  to  speak  of  two 
young  and  unkoown  artists,  whom  we  have  met 
with  in  our  late  cruisings.  The  first  whom  we 
shall  name,  Mr.  Baker,  is  following  landscape 
and  portrait  painting  as  a  profession,  in  Nashville, 
at  this  time.  Two  years  since  he  was  a  sailor, 
without  any  knowledge  of  his  own  talent,  and 
know  ftpt  how  to  mix  one  color  with  another  to 
produce  a  third.  Now,  we  find  him  an  artist,  in 
every  sense  of  the  word.  His  history  is  full  to 
overflowing  of  romantic  adventure,  and  wc  only 
regret  that  we  have  not  the  space  to  record  it. 
After  having  sailed  over  a  great  part  of  the  water 
surface  which  belongs  to  the  globe,  having  been 
twice  wrecked,  and  once  the  sole  survivor  of 
three  companions  who  ventured  from  their  wrecked 
ship  upon  a  raft  of  spars,  he  found  himself  in 
.Mobile,  literally  "  hard  up  "  for  friends  and  cash. 
He  then  accepted  a  situation  in  a  store,  where 
probably  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  had  suffi- 
cient leisure  to  take  in  hand  a  pencil.  He  soon 
began  to  perceive  that  his  pencil  tracings  were 
guided  by  the  hand  of  genius,  and  began  to 
study.  His  study  has  repaid  its  own  labor.  He 
has  been  but  one  year  in  Nashville,  yet  his  works 
are  fast  gaining  him  popularity.  The  head  of  an 
old  beggar,  copied  from  some  antique  print,  a 
warm  and  nature-haunted  landscape  with  the 
likenesses  of  two  beautiful  cliildren  in  the  fore- 
ground, and  correct  and  spirited  portraits  of 
several  of  our  Nashville  acquaintances,  all  of 
which  we  saw  in  the  studio  of  Mr.  B.  serve  to 
convince  us  that  he  will  yet  be  classed  among  the 
first  artists  of  the  country.  Poverty  and  diffidence 
may  for  a  while  keep  his  name  behind  obscurity's 
veil,  but  the  light  of  his  otvn  genius  will  yet  pierce 
the  darkness,  and  force  the  people  to  see  and 
admire,  even  in  spite  of  their  own  apathy.  In 
coloring,  Mr.  Baker  seems  to  have  taken  lessons 
from  Nature  herself  In  his  drawing,  there  is  yet 
a  little  stiifness,  which  practice  and  growing  confi- 
dence will  soon  remove.  He  is  but  twentj'-two 
years  of  age,  and  is  literally  a  self-made  man. 
Success  to  all  such.  The  other  gentleman  to 
whom  we  alluded,  is  Mr.  J.  Hill,  an  amateur  in 
the  "  twin  art  to  poesy."  The  highest  compliment 
that  can  be  paid  to  his  talent,  is  contained  in  a 
simple  narrative  of  the  following  fact :  Mr. 
Hardinge,  of  Boston,  who  has  already  won 
undying  fame  as  a  painter,  lately  visited  Nash- 
ville, and  having  heard  of  Mr.  Hill's  paintings, 
desired  to  see  them.  On  examining  them,  he  at 
once  pronounced  them  superior,  in  likeness,  color 
and  finish,  to  the  works  of  Mr.  Dodge,  who  has 
long  been  considered  tlie  first  miniature  painter  in 
America.  Mr.  Hill  is  also  entirely  self-learned, 
not  having  even  had  instructions  in  the  art  of 
mixing  the  colors  which  lie  upon  his  pallet.  The 
strangest  point  in  his  character  is,  that  he  paints 
as  well  from  recollection  as  from  an  actual  "  sit- 
ting." AVe  saw  several  perfect  likenesses  in  his 
studio  of  gentlemen  and  ladies  with  whom  he  had 
never  exchanged  a  word,  he  having  caught  and 
transferred  their  features  to  the  ivory  from  recol- 


lections in  occasional  meetings  upon  the  street. 
Mr.  H.  has  no  occasion,  on  account  of  necessity, 
to  follow  painting  as  a  profession,  yet  he  designs 
to  visit  Italy,  and  to  pursue  his  studies.  Such 
noble  enthusiasm,  so  uncommon  in  this  utilitarian 
country,  is  seldom  found,  and,  in  this  instance, 
cannot  fail  to  be  followed  with  other  than  complete 
and  gratifying  success.  There  is  yet  a  blank 
space  upon  the  uppermost  ray  of  fame's  star, 
beside  the  names  of  AUston,  West  and  Sully. 
We  predict  for  our  young  and  talented  friend  the 
power  and  the  pencil  to  place  his  autograph  upon 
the  glory-scroll.  Mr.  H.  shews  equal  taste  and 
power  upon  the  canvass  with  oiled  paints,  as  upon 
ivory  with  water  colors;  therefore,  in  the  famed 
studios  of  Italy,  he  will  have  a  wide  field  before 
him.  May  he  cull  all  its  flowers,  and  find  neither 
weed  nor  bramble  to  "  cross  the  current  of  his 
love." 

Read  the  following  lines,  which  were  written 
by  a  you  ng  school  girl  to  an  elder  sister.  Are 
they  not  beautiful  from  their  purity  of  thought, 
their  simplicity,  yet  correctness  of  construction. 
They  were  written  in  her  sister's  Album,  from 
which  we  abstracted  them. 

TO  MY  SISTER. 

Much,  written  in  lliis  little  book, 
Will  serve  to  cheer  thy  youthful  heart ; 

Yet  never  cause  one  serious  look, 
Or  ever  raise  one  holy  thought. 

I  would  not  now  inflict  a  pain. 

Or  wound  a  heart  so  dear  to  me  ; 
Yet  would  your  earthly  hopes  restrain, 

And  point  you  to  eternity  ! 

I  pray  kind  Heav'n  to  spare  yonr  frame 

For  many  blissful  years  to  come  ; 
Yet  must  life's  transient,  wasting  flame. 

Forsake  at  last  its  earthly  home. 

Though  God,  in  mercy  spare  thee  long, 
And  grant  thee  nmch  enjoyment  here, 

Death  shall  j'et  conclude  thy  song, 
And  stop  thy  gay  and  bright  career. 

But  lengthened  life  may  not  be  yours  ;    , 

The  solemn  hour  may  soon  arrive 
That  draws  the  veil  and  fully  shows 

The  far-oft"  place  where  spirits  live. 

Oh  let  that  solemn  thought  arrest 
Thy  wild  and  heedless  footsteps  now, 

Lest,  o'er  thy  early-wilted  breast, 
Tliere  roll  a  wave  of  endless  wo. 

L. 

We  seldom  find  a  young  girl,  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  rules  of  versification,  arranginor 
her  simple  and  pure  ideas  more  harmoniously 
than  in  the  stanzas  which  we  have  quoted.  We 
claim  for  the  gentle  author  no  particular  merit  as 
a  versifier,  yet  we  really  believe,  from  this  effort, 
and  some  still  better  specimens  from  her  pen,  which 
we  have  seen,  though  not  able,  on  account  of  hor 
extreme  diffidence,  to  procure  for  publication,  that 
she  will  yet  prove  herself  a  genuine  pupil  of  the 
muse.  There  are  manj'  '  stars  of  genius'  in  our 
broad  Western  land,  some  of  whom  are  hidden 
by  the  clouds  of  diffidence;  and  to  us  it  will  ever 
be  a  pleasure  as  well  as  a  duty  to  search  out  for 
these  '  flowers  born  to  blush  unseen'  and  to  draw 
forth  their  perfume  for  the  good  of  the  public. 
[Correspondents  attended  to  in  our  next  number.] 
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Wlio  in  1785  invented  a  Steam  Engine  and  Stea'mboat^-planned,  constructed  and  put  in  operation 
the  Steamboat  "  Perseverance,''  of  sixty  tons,  moving  at  the  rate  of  eight  miles  an  hour  in  178S, 
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Upon  the  urgent  request  of  John  F.  Watson, 
Esq.,  of  Germantown,  Pa.,  the  writer  about  two 
years  since  undertook  an  examination  of  the 
claims  of  John  Fitch,  of  Philadelphia,  as  an  in- 
ventor and  improver  of  Steam  Engines  and  Steam- 
boats. I  had  long  been  of  the  opinion  which 
now  pervades  the  civilized  world,  that  mankind 
owed  to  Robert  Fulton,  not  only  the  improvement 
but  the  invention  of  Steamboats,  And  to  ward 
off  a  smile  which  those  well  versed  in  the  history 
of  the  Steam  Engine  and  its  applications,  may  be 
inclined  to  indulge  at  my  expense,  the  following 
quotations  are  made.  They  show  that,  however 
erroneous  my  opinions  were  in  regard  to  the  real 
author  of  that  contrivance  which  now  rides  on 
every  navigable  river  inhabited  by  civilized  man — 
defying  the  elements  and  exacting  the  admiration 
of  all — there  are  very  respectable  persons  enter- 
taining the  same  opinions. 

In  1838  Judge  Tannehill  writes  :  "  When  Ful- 
ton Jirst  conceived  the  idea  of  navigating  our  ra- 
pid streams  with  boats  propelled  by  steam,"  &c.  * 

Judge  Story,  in  charging  the  jury  in  the  case  of 
Washburn  &  Brovm  vs.  Gould,  Boston,  1844, 
remarks:  "Next  after  Fulton's  Kondcrfalinven- 
tion  of  the  Steamboat,  whose  incalculable  bene- 
fits," &c. 

Still  later,  a  writer  in  the  American  Review  for 
January,  1845,  says :  "  A  few  years  more  saw  the 
spirit  of  Fulton  arise,  and  call  into  existence  what 
has  proved  perhaps  the  most  important  of  the 
manifold  agencies  of  steam."  t 

It  will  be  impracticable,  in  the  space  at  our 
command ,  to  return  through  the  space  of  one  hun- 
dred and  seven  years,  to  the  days  of  the  Hulls  of 
England,  who  iii  the   year   1737,  obtained  a  pa- 


*  Hesperian,  vol.  ii.,  p.  106. 

t  Am.  Review,  Art.  Steam  Navisation,  p,  2i2. 
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tent  "  for  a  new  in%'ented  machine  for  carry- 
img  vessels  out  of  or  into  any  harbor,  port  or 
river,  against  wind  and  tide,  or  in  a  calm,"  with 
wheels  at  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  and  buckets  on 
the  periphery,  and  exhihit  to  our  readers  the  vari* 
ous  contrivances  in  the  nature  of  self-moving  craft 
that  have  been  thought  of  by  mechanics. 

It  is  not  clear  that  the  Hulls  had  a  Steam  En- 
gine in  contemplation  as  a  moving  power,  al- 
though a  huge  chimney  arises  from  the  deck  of 
their  vessel,  which  pours  forth  abundance  of  smoke. 

Solomon  De  Caus  had  written  of  the  power  of 
steam  more  than  one  hundred  years  before  this 
patent  was  obtained  from  George  the  II.,  and  from 
1613  to  1623,  had  experimented  upon  its  forces 
and  application. 

In  1663  the  Marquis  of  Worcester,  an  English- 
man, wrote  of  his  hundred  inventions,  and  men- 
tions "an  admirable  and  forcible  way  to  drive  up 
water  by  lire." 

Dennis  Papin,  like  De  Caus,  a  native  of  France, 
had  lived  and  experimented  upon  steam  in  1690 — 
Savary  in  1698,  and  Newcomen  and  Galley,  or 
Cawley,  had  constructed  a  rude  but  improved 
Engine  in  1711.  But  .Tames  Watt,  though  living, 
had  arrived  at  the  age  of  only  one  year  when 
Jonathan  Hull  applied  for  his  patent;  and  the 
Engine  was  sleeping  in  the  Philosophical  rooms 
at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  an  awkward  and 
cumbrous  thing.  It  had  hitherto  been  applied 
merely  as  a  lifter,  acting  in  a  right  line.  It  had 
been  taught  to  open  and  shut  some  of  the  valves 
of  the  condenser:  yet  its  energy  was  communi- 
cated only  in  one  direction,  relying  upon  the  at- 
mosphere to  bring  the  piston  back  to  its  place. 
If  the  Hulls  had  at  this  early  day  an  idea  of  an 
Engine  with  a  rotary  motion,  fitted  to  revolvino- 
loheels,  immortal  honors  are  due  to  their  names. 
The  proof  of  this  knowledge  is  so  far  deficient  aa 
to  preclude  this  idea. 
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It  appears  to  be  a  well  established  fact  that  John 
Bernouilli,  in  France,  described  a  method  of  pro- 
pelling a  boat  in  water  by  means  of  a  pump,  and 
his  conception  was  made  public  before  the  French 
Academy  in  1753.  The  power  of  steam  was 
not  relied  upon  to  work  the  pump,  but  that  of 
animals  or  men.  Even  in  the  days  of  Papin  and 
Savary,  a  boat  was  worked  by  animals  on  the 
Thames,  which  had  wheels  at  the  side,  and  was 
constructed  by  Prince  Rupert.  Some  accounts, 
ascending  to  the  time  of  the  Punic  war,  mention 
a  boat  moved  by  oxen,  which  the  Romans  used  for 
the  transportation  of  soldiers  across  an  arm  of 
the  sea. 

The  Spanish  nation  has  lately  produced  a  manu- 
script said  to  have  been  found  at  Barcelona,  and 
according  to  it,  Blasco  De  Garay  gave  the  velocity 
of  a  league  an  hour  to  a  vessel  of  209  tons,  on 
the  17th  of  June,  1543,  in  the  presence  of  Charles 
V.  and  his  cabinet. 

But,  without  resorting  to  fabulous  or  uncertain 
etories,  we  continue  our  abstract  of  the  progress 
of  the  developeinent  of  the  idea  of  Steam  naviga- 
tion. 

Next  after  Bernouilli  came  Genevois,  in  1759 — 
the  Count  D'Auxirron,  of  France,  in  1774 — the 
elder  Pcrrier,  also  a  Frenchman,  in  1775.  The 
Marquis  De  Jouffroy  turned  his  attention  that 
way  in  1778  and  1781,  built  a  boat  to  be  moved 
by  steam  at  Bourne  le  Dimes,  which  he  described 
in  1783  to  the  Academy. 

Jouffroy  experimented  many  years,  and  his  mo- 
del boats  attained  a  considerable  velocity. 

In  America,  Oliver  Evans  states  that  he  re- 
flected upon  Steam  vessels  as  early  as  1772 — 3, 
but  made  no  public  declaration  of  his  views.  Mr. 
Henry,  of  Lancaster,  and  Andrew  Ellicott,  as  ap- 
pears from  conversations  with  Mr.  Fitch,  had, 
during  the  progress  of  the  American  Revolution, 
secretly  conceived  of  some  plans  for  effecting  the 
same  object. 

In  France,  the  Abbe  Raynal  had  projects  of  the 
same  kind  in  1781. 

This  rapid  view  of  inventors  and  improvers  in 
steam  power  brings  us  to  the  time  when  experi- 
ments began  to  be  made  upon  the  same  subject  in 
America.  The  first  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted in  this  country,  took  place  in  secret,  in 
presence  of  a  few  friends  near  Shepherdstown, 
Va.,  during  the  fall  of  1784.  *  .  It  was  made  by 
James  Rumsey,  a  native  of  Maryland  and  resident 
of  Virginia,  who  had  conceived  of  the  project  in 
1783.  Rumse)''s  boat  had  a  capacity  of  six  tons, 
and  was  first  set  in  motion  privately  during  the 
darkness  of  night,  the  first  public  experiment 
having  been  made  in  the  year  1786  t  or  1787.:? 

Mr  Fitch  conceived  of  a  plan  to  move  water 
crati  in  April,  1785.     Returning  one  Sunday  from 


*  Reports  of  Conffress  Commitlees,  1826 — 7,  vol.  n.. 
No.  317.  Letters  of  Washington,  Jan.  31 ,1786,  and  Nov. 
22,1787. 

t  Reports  of  Committees  1838—9,  No.  265— and  1836—7, 
No.  317. 
J  Virginia  Gazette  of  Nov.  or  Dec.  1787. 


church,  in  the  township  of  Wanninster,  Buck's 
county,  Pa.,  a  chair,  a  riding  vehicle  with  wheels, 
passed  along  the  road.  Reflecting  upon  its  mo- 
tion, he  supposed  that  it  might  be  made  to  traverse 
the  country  by  the  force  of  steam.  After  a  short 
time  he  concluded  this  to  be  impracticable,  and 
turned  his  thoughts  upon  a  scheme  of  propcllino- 
vessels  in  water  by  the  same  agency. 

I  deem  it  unnecessary  to  proceed  farther  in  the 
chronological  notice  of  improvements  in  Steam- 
boats. The  reference  to  inventors  will  be  made 
hereafter  without  much  regard  to  the  order  of 
time. 

There  were  in  Scotland,  Miller,  of Dalwinston, 
1787,  Lord  Stanhope,  1793,  and  Hunter  and 
Dickinson,  1801,  in  England  ;  •  in  France,  Des 
Blanes,  1802 ;  in  America,  John  Stevens,  Jun., 
1790—1,  and  R.  R.  Livingston,  1798.  This 
crowd  of  inventors  labored,  experimented  and  suf- 
fered before  Mr.  Fulton's  boat  was  constructed  at 
Plombieres,  in  1803.  Their  several  machines 
had  produced  a  speed  of  two  or  three  miles  an 
hour,  which  was  not  of  sufficient  practical  im- 
portance to  attract  the  attention  of  commercial 
men.  But  these  facts  show  incontestibly  how 
little  room  there  was  for  the  exercise  of  original 
invention  in  the  conception  of  a  Steamboat  in 
the  year  1793.  They  also  show  how  little  had 
been  done  towards  perfecting  the  boat  in  the  years 
1783 — 5,  when  the  American  improvers  took  up 
the  subject.  My  object  is  to  establish  some 
points  wherein  it  appears  that  public  sentiment 
has  been  misled  from  the  truth.  The  passages'^ 
above  quoted,  and  numberless  expressions  uttered 
in  conversation,  whenever  the  subject  of  the 
achievements  of  Steam,  is  introduced — in  fact, 
the  universal  sentiment  of  mankind  has  placed 
the  era  of  Steam  navigation  in  the  year  1807, 
when  the  Clermont  made  her  first  trip  along  the 
Hudson  at  the  rateof /owr  and  seven  tenths  miles 
per  hour. 

This  opinion,  so  well  fixed  and  so  prevalent,  has 
descended  from  the  generation  which  was  aston- 
ished by  the  appearance  of  this  boat,  and  of  the 
Paragon,  Car  of  Neptune,  and  their  consorts,  to 
another  who  have  inherited  the  belief  of  their 
ancestors.  Opinions  derived  from  our  forefath- 
ers require  but  little  confirmatory  proof.  They 
are  often  received  not  only  without  evidence,  but 
without  the  desire  of  it;  without  research,  with- 
out question.  They  amount  to  more  than  belief. 
They  may  be  regarded  as  a  prejudice,  a  condition 
mind  where  contradiction  is  disagreeable,  and  of 
investigation  not  only  disagreeable  but  forbidden. 
I  have  felt  this  bias,  and  can  appreciate  its  force. 
My  investigations  have  however  driven  me,  step 
by  step,  from  my  original  conclusions  in  regard  to 
the  date  of  the  great  impulse  which  inland  navi- 
gation received  by  steam.  A  thousand  circum- 
stances have  conspired  to  conceal  from  the  pub- 
lic, experiinents  made  and  results  obtained  at 
Philadelphia  in  the  last  century.  An  examination 
of  those  experiments  may  be  tedious,  but  may 
also  be  interesting.  It  will  introduce  in  a  new 
light,  a  man  of  extraordinary  character — a  man 
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without  education  or  properly,  struggling  against 
adversity,  against  ridicule,  neglect,  want,  and  an 
accumulation  of  misfortunes,  to  perfect  an  inven- 
tion which  his  age  could  not  comprehend. 

The   investigation   will    exhibit   a   mechanical 
genius,  so   far   absorbed  in   its  great  idea,  as  to 
abandon  self,  suffer  wrong,  and  perform  astonish- 
ing labors,  to  accomplish  a  stupendous  undertak- 
ing, in  advance  of  the  times   in  which  he  lived. 
I  think  it  will  be  acknowledged,  that  the  under- 
taking v:as  accomplished.     If  the  improvement  of 
an  engine  to  work  on  land  upon  fixed  machinery, 
was  an  act  of  sufficient  merit  to  immortal'ze  the 
name  of  James  Watt   in  England,  will   not  the 
construction,   of   an   engine,    by    John  Fitch  in 
America,  at  the  same  time,  and  capable  of  driving 
a  vessel   upon  water,  ensure   his   name   a  place 
among  those  who  have  acquired  reputation   and 
honor  as  improvers  upon  Savary  and  Newcomen  1 
How  many  have  added  valuable  parts  to  the  En- 
gine since  it  came  from  the  hands  of  De  Caus  1 
Two  centuries  and  a  quarter  of  time  have   been 
expended   in  perfecting,  increment  by  increment, 
a  machine  which  at  this  day  possesses  the  manual 
facilities  of  man,  and  the  strength  of  many  thou- 
sands.    One   man,  one   age,   was  insufficient  to 
produce  this  result.     The  ingenious  of  many  gen- 
erations have  spent  the  force  of  their  mechanical 
talents,  in  the  study  and  improvement  of  the  En- 
gine alone.  Hundreds  and  thousands  have  wasted 
life  and  patrimony,  during  the  last  three  quarters 
of  a  century,  \x\ioi\  the  improvement  of  the  boat,  to 
be  moved  by  its  expanding  powers.     All  this  sac- 
rifice, this  thought,  this  loss  of  ease,  peace,  money, 
friends,  and  human   life,  was   necessarj'   to    and 
worthy  of  the  result.     Every  individual  who  made 
an  advance  upon  his  predecessors,  has  been  added 
to  the  list  of  fame  -,  except  the  obliterated  and  for- 
gotten name  of  Fitch.     How  many  of  all  those 
who  ride  over  the  waters  of  the  earth,  impelled  by 
the.  force   of  steam,    ever   heard  it   pronounced  1 
What  boat  of  all  the   seas  and  rivers  of  the  two 
continents,  has  his  name  upon  her  sides  ?     And 
amonor  the  scattered  reminiscences  which  his  sur- 
viving  friends  here  and  there  publish  to  the  world, 
how  few  are  credited,  or  even  received  in  memoiy. 
Among  those  who  have  charge  of  the  enfrine,  now 
performing  its   delicate  and  wonderful  duties  in 
every  city,  town  and  village  of  importance  within 
the  range  of  manufacturing   enterprise,  can   ten 
men  be  found  who   are  aware   that  John  Fitch 
lived,  and  obtained  the  first  regular  rotary  move- 
ment of  its   parts   in  America.      Oliver   Evans, 
probably  the  most  extensive  improver  of  the  En- 
gine in  the  new  world,  is  well  known  to  his  coun- 
trymen.    His  name  is  familiar,  and   his   exalted 
merits  as  a  mechanic  are  acknowledged,  not  only 
in  the  United  States,  but  on  the  other  shore  of  the 
Atlantic.      But  from  the   imperfect   biographical 
notices  within  our  reach,  it  does  not  appear  that 
in  1785  Mr.  Evans  had  const?-ucfed  any  of  his 
projected  improvements  upon  engines  and  steam 
carriages. 

Before  Mr.  Fitch  had  devoted  his  talents  to  the 
subject,  Mr.  Evans  undoubtedly  arrived  at  conclu-  , 


sions  in  regard  to  steam  machinery ;  for  in  1781, 
he  had  asserted  that  by  the  "power  of  steam  ho 
could  drive  any  thing,  wagons,  mills  or  vessels." 
But  if  any  of  these  conceptions  were,  at  this  time, 
reduced  to  practice,  and  made  visible  to  the  world, 
his  historians  are  not  in  possession  of  the  facts. 
His  petition  to  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania 
for  a  monopoly,  is  dated  in  the  y«ar  178G.  At 
this  time,  Mr.  Fitch  had  constructed  a  working 
model  with  a  cylinder  at  first  of  one  inch  in  diam- 
eter, and  afterwards  of  three  inches,  in  which 
continuous  rotary  motion  was  effected.  Of  his 
first  attempts  at  an  Engine,  he  makes  the  follow- 
ing assertions.  "  What  I  am  now  to  inform  you 
of  I  know  will  not  be  to  my  credit,  but  so  long  as 
it  is  the  truth,  I  will  insert  it,  viz:  that  I  did  know 
there  was  a  Steam  Engine  on  earth  when  I  pro- 
posed to  gain  a  force  by  steam.  I  leave  my  first 
draft  and  descriptions  behind,  that  you  may  judge 
whether  I  am  sincere  or  not.  A  short  time  after 
drawing  my  first  draft  for  a  boat,  I  was  amazingly 
chagrined  to  find  at  Parson  Irwin's,  in  Bucks 
county,  a  drawing  of  a  Steam  Engine,  but  it  had 
the  effect  to  establish  me  in  my  other  principles, 
as  my  doubts  lay  at  that  time  in  the  Engine  only."  * 

This  was  in  April,  1785.  The  improvements 
of  Watt  were  some  of  them  patented  in  1769  ;  but 
his  patents  for  rotary  motion,  four  in  number, 
bear  date  from  1782  to  1785.  For  parallel  motion 
he  received  a  patent  in  1784.  If  Mr.  Rumse}- 
had  at  this  time  constructed  an  Engine,  it  was  . 
such  an  one  as,  without  rotary  motion,  would 
work  a  pump  by  a  right  line  movement.  For  lo- 
comotives, for  machinery  in  general,  and  for  ves- 
sels, this  continuous,  regular  revolving  apparatus 
is  not  only  necessary  but  indispensible.  The  uses 
of  the  Engine  without  the  faculty  of  unceasing 
revolution,  would  be  limited  and  insignificant,  as 
they  were  before  the  time  of  Watt. 

Mr.  Fitch  constructed  a  rotary  Engine,  and  put 
it  in  operation.  Did  he  invent  as  well  as  construct 
this  rotation  1  Had  the  improvements  made  in 
England  within  the  three  previous  years  reached 
him  in  Pennsylvania!  Were  thej' generally  known 
even  in  England  at  that  time  1  were  they  publish- 
ed'? were  they  sent  to  America'?  Had  Evans 
communicated  with  Fitch  1  Had  Pcumsey  1  and 
if  he  had,  was  there  any  thing  iir  the  pumping 
Engine  that  could  be  applied  to  the  revolving  En- 
gine 1  To  sustain  the  affirmative  of  these  que- 
ries, we  know  of  no  proof.  The  American 
colonies  were  at  war  with  England,  and  inter- 
course was  unfrequent,  until  after  the  peace  of 
1783.  The  presumption  is  in  favor  of  the  nega- 
tive to  them  all.  Rumsey's  machine  was  kept  a 
secret  until  within  a  few  months  of  April,  1785. 
Communication  was  irregular  and  slow — mails 
and  newspapers  few,  and  not  within  the  means  of 
poor  mechanics  like  Fitch  and  Rumsey.  Fitch 
himself  was  in  the  wilds  of  Ohio  and  the  North- 
^vest — a  prisoner  among  savages  from  1782  to  1783, 
and  from  '83  to  '85  remained  in  the  obscure  vil- 
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lage  of  Warminster,  laboring  at  the  business  of 
a  silversmith  to  procure  the  bread  of  life. 

In  addition  to  these  circumstances,  there  is  the 
following  paper,  which  may  be  found  in  the 
American  State  Papers,  (miscellaneous)  vol.  1,  p. 
12.  It  is  a  copy  of  his  petition  to  Congress,  dated 
July  2d,  1790,  and  says  "  That  the  great  length 
of  time  and  vast  resources  of  money  expended  in 
bringing  the  scheme  to  perfection,  have  been 
wholly  occasioned  by  his  total  ignorance  of  the 
Steam  Engine,  a  perfect  knowledge  of  which  has 
not  been  acquired  without  an  infinite  number  of 
fruitbss  experiments,  for  not  a  person  could  be 
found  who  was  acquainted  with  the  new  Engine 
of  Bolton  and  "Watt.  Whether  your  petitioner's 
Engine  is  similar  to  those  in  England  or  not,  he  is 
at  this  moment  totally  ignorant,  but  is  happy  to 
inform  Congress,  that  he  is  now  able  to  make  a 
complete  Steam  Engine,  which,  in  its  effects,  is 
equal  to  the  best  in  Europe." 

In  1803,  thirteen  years  after  this  affirmation 
was  made,  the  work  shops  of  America  could  not 
furnish  an  Engine.*  Mr.  Fitch  regarded  the 
construction  of  the  Engine  as  the  great  obstacle, 
and  to  overcome  this,  what  resources  of  knowl- 
edge were  within  his  reach,  other  than  the  original 
inventive  powers  of  his  own  mind.  Dr.  William 
Thornton,  one  of  the  Philadelphia  company,  says 
they  labored  "  under  the  disadvantages  of  never 
havincr  seen  an  Engine,  and  of  not  havino-  a 
single  Engineer  in  our  company  or  pay,  we  made 
Engineers  of  common  Blacksmiths, t"  &c.  In 
England,  from  whence  alone  such  information 
could  have  been  drawn,  no  such  Engine  existed, 
and  therefore  could  not  have  furnished  the  ideas, 
nioi3el  or  descriptions  for  this.  An  Engine  for  a 
cotton  mill  was  incapable  of  driving  a  boat  without 
material  alterations.  Twenty  years  afterwards, 
Mr.  Fulton  regarded  the  adaption  of  the  Engine 
of  Watt,  made  to  order  in  England  expressly  for 
the  use  of  the  Clermont  upon  the  Hudson,  as  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  his  path  to  success.  The 
new  parts  necessary  to  be  added,  the  new  forms 
to  be  given  to  ])arts  then  in  existence,  in  order  to 
conform  to  the  limited  space  of  the  hold,  and  to 
connect  with  the  shafts  or  axles  of  the  wheels, 
were  to  him  the  principal  causes  of  doubt.  At 
this  time,  (1807)  when  the  genius  of  Fulton  was 
80  much  embarrassed  by  the  fitting  and  applica- 
tion of  the  Engine,  its  construction  had  been 
brought  to  a  high  state  of  perfection  in  Europe, 
and  he  had  the  assistance  of  Watt  himself  in 
overcoming  those  obstacles.  In  1785 — '6 — '7, 
Fitch  had  no  Watt,  no  Engine,  no  machinist  who 
had  made  or  ever  seen  one,  no  work  shop  and 
tools,  no  detailed  descriptions. 

My  purpose  has  been  thus  far  to  exhibit  the 
powerful  resources  of  his  intellect  as  applied  to 
Engines.  As  we  advance  it  will  appear  more 
fully  what  kind  of  an  Engine  he  produced,  and 
what  were  its  effects.  For  the  present  let  it  be 
remembered  that  the  first  rotary  Engine  in  Amer- 
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ica  was  conceived  by  him  in  1785,  and  a  work- 
ing model  finished  in  1786.  I  shall  not  dwell 
longer  upon  the  proofs  and  arguments  in  favor  of 
his  originality  as  an  inventor  of  this  Engine, 
leaving  the  facts  advanced  to  produce  their  effects. 
If  it  is  claimed  that  its  prior  existence  in  Europe 
takes  away  the  merit  oi  first  invention,  it  cannot 
be  asserted  that  the  Engine  as  applied  to  his  boat 
is  not  a  new,  as  well  as  an  original  invention. 
The  moving  agent  of  Jouffroy,  if  in  principle, 
form  or  substance  similar  to  the  one  of  Fitch,  not 
being  known  as  such  in  America,  in  England,  or 
in  France,  either  in  1785  or  in  1845,  could  not 
have  been  the  model  from  which  the  Philadelphia 
mechanic  obtained  his  ideas. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  omit  the  personal  history 
of  Mr.  Fitch.  His  life,  as  a  mere  popular  narra- 
tive, might  be  invested  with  an  intense  interest. 
It  would  prove  the  truth  of  his  own  words 
concerning  himself,  as  "  one  of  the  most  singular 
as  well  as  one  of  the  most  unfortunate  of  men." 
It  would  exhibit  misfortune  and  suffering,  great 
undertakings  followed  by  disappointment  and 
despondency,  great  force  of  character,  courage 
and  pride.  It  would  show  personal  antipathies 
to  be  regretted  and  noble  sentiments  to  be  admired. 
Tenderness  as  a  parent  would  appear  in  strange 
contrast  with  an  unforgiving  temper  as  a  husband 
— honorable  impulses  and  raging  passions  con- 
tending in  the  same  bosom.  His  intellect  bore 
the  stamp  ^of  originality  and  independence,  his 
foresight  had  the  air  of  prophecy.  He  was  born 
at  Windsor,  Connecticut,  January  21,  1743, 
(O.  S.)  and  remained  in  that  vicinity  until  about 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  receiving  a  very  scanty 
common  school  education.  By  the  severity  of  his 
father  and  elder  brother,  his  life  at  home  was 
rendered  wretched  ;  and  he  was  bound  an  appren- 
tice to  a  watch-maker,  without,  however,  having 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  trade.  An  unfortu- 
nate marriage  crowned  the  misery  of  his  condition, 
and  in  1769  he  became  an  adventurer  of  fortune. 
After  many  wanderings  he  became  a  resident 
watch-maker  at  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  where  he 
exercised  his  trade  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Revolution.  The  demand  for  arms  induced  him 
to  undertake  the  business  of  a  gun-smith  for  the 
American  forces,  which  exposed  his  property  to 
destruction,  when  the  British  entered  that  village 
in  December  1776.  He  joined  the  troops  of  New 
Jersey,  and  endured  the  rigors  of  a  winter  camp 
at  Valley  Forge. 

Retiring  from  camp,  he  recommenced  the  trade 
of  a  silversmith  in  Bucks  county.  Pa.,  occasionally 
traversing  the  county  on  foot  to  repair  the  clocks 
and  watches  of  the  inhabitants.  Having  procured 
an  appointment  as  Deputy  Surveyor  from  the 
State  of  Virginia,  he  started  for  Kentucky  with 
a  knapsack  upon  his  back  and  a  compass  in  his 
hand  in  the  spring  of  1780. 

In  the  fall  of  1781  he  returned  to  Philadelphia, 
having  made  extensive  surveys  between  the 
Kentucky  and  Green  Rivers.  In  the  spring  of 
1782,  collecting  the  fragments  of  $4000  which 
had  been  received  in  continental  money,  he  was 
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barely  able  to  raise  £150  Pennsylvania  currency 
as  a  capital  for  Western  adventure.  At  the 
mouth  of  the  Muskingum  this  remnant  of  his 
fortune,  invested  in  flour  and  goods,  was  captured 
and  destroyed  by  ladians,  two  of  the  party  killed 
and  nine  taken  prisoners.  Fitch  had  the  address 
to  conciliate  Capt.  Buffaloe,  the  leader  of  the 
band,  and  the  physical  endurance  to  sustain  the 
rigors  of  Indian  slavery. 

After  various  adventures  he  reached  Warmin- 
ster in  the  winter  of  '82 — '3,  penniless  and 
dejected.  Here  he  resided  when  the  'unfortunate' 
inspiration  came  across  his  mind  in  regard  to 
steam. 

"From  that  time  (1785)  I  have  (he  says) 
pursued  the  idea  to  this  day  (1792)  with  unre- 
mitting assiduity,  yet  do  frankly  confess  that  it 
has  been  the  most  imprudent  scheme  that  I  ever 
engaged  in.  The  perplexities  and  embarrassments 
through  which  it  has  caused  me  to  wade,  far 
exceeded  any  thing  that  the  common  course  of 
life  ever  presented  to  my  view." 

To  comprehend  more  clearly  what  ground  Mr. 
Fitch  occupied  as  an  inventor  we  must  revert  to 
the  Engine  and  the  Boat.  An  Engine  having 
long  been  known,  it  was  not  the  subject  of 
conception,  as  a  new  and  unheard  of  thing.  The 
idea  of  a  Boat  to  be  moved  by  steam  having  also 
been  known  and  disc  ussed,  could  not  at  that  day 
have  been  thought  of  as  a  first  invention.  The 
proof,  it  appears  to  me,  is  conclusive  that  in  regard 
both  to  the  Engine  and  Boat,  Mr.  Fitch  had 
formed  a  connected  plan  before  it  was  known  to 
him  that  they  existed.  That  he  was  therefore 
an  original,  but  not  a  new  or  first  inventor. 

The  field  then  open  to  the  speculator  in  Boats 

and    Engines,   embraced  only  the  iviprovements 

and    applications.     The    knowledge  of  this  fact 

struck   down  his  rising   hopes   of  renown   and 

usefulness.     He  had  seen  the  rivers  of  the  West, 

and  had  heard  from  the  Indians,  of  many  lakes 

and  streams  far  away  in  the  North  and  Northwest. 

He  had  trod  the  rich  soil  of  the  Kentucky,  the 

Scioto,  and   the   Miami  rivers,  and   foresaw  the 

capacity  of  the  regions  watered  by  those  streams 

for  the  support  of  life  and  commerce.     His  brain 

was  fired  with  the  thought  that  the  navigation  of 

those  rivers  might  be  effected  by  his  agency,  and 

for  a  time  luxuriated  in  the  delusion  that  no  mortal 

had  conceived  of  a  similar  project.     But  stripped 

of  those  lofty  anticipations,  he  persevered  as  an 

improver,  in   what    he    had    commenced   as  an 

inventor.     What  ground   was  yet  unoccupied  1 

The  experiments  of  Rumsey,  though  unknown  to 

Pitch,  had  been  made.     A  Boat  had   been  moved 

upon   the  Potomac,  with  a  velocity  of  three  miles 

an  hour,  and  was  afterwards  increased  to  "  four 

or  five."     It  is  said  that  Jouffroy  had  procured  a 

motion  of  three  miles  an  hour  likewise,  unknown 

to  Fitch.     The  abstract  question  of  a  Boat  was 

no  longer  open  to  invention,  nor  was  the  first 

construction  of  a  self-moving  craft  to  be  made 

twice. 

There  was  room  however  for  the  invention  and 
construction  of  suck  a  Boat,  as  should,  by  different 


arrangements,   machinery  and  apparatus,  be  an 
improvement  upon  all  known  steam  vessels. 

And  it  is  not  of  so  much  importance  in  estimat- 
ing the  merits  of  an  invention,  to  know  all  that 
has  been  done  as  to  regard  what  has  been  thought 
of  or  made  which  is  identical.  The  fact  that  the 
end  to  be  attained  is  the  same,  by  no  means 
precludes  the  idea  of  arriving  at  it  by  different 
methods.  That  meritorious  mechanic,  Rumsey, 
selected  one  mode,  Jouffroy  another,  and  Fitch  a 
third.  The  name  of  all  these  contrivances  was 
the  same,  and  the  object  the  same.  In  e<ich  case 
there  was  a  floating  vessel  and  an  internal  power, 
the  whole  called  by  a  common  name,  the  "Steam- 
boat." Between  the  central  force  and  the  water, 
or  medium  on  which  it  must  be  applied,  there 
was  a  gap  not  filled.  The  Boat  of  our  day  has 
received  a  connecting  apparatus,  which  transfers 
the  power  of  the  steam  cylinder  to  the  surface  of 
the  water  by  means  of  cranks,  shafts,  wheels  and 
buckets. 

It  is  this  Boat  as  reduced  to  practice,  that  has 
received  so  much  admiration  and  been  of  such 
vast  utility.  At  that  day  it  did  not  exist — now  it 
does — loho  made  it  what  it  is  7  The  discussion 
is  naturally  confined  to  siich  a  Boat,  and  does  not 
logically  range  through  all  manner  of  Boats  that 
have  ever  been  thought  of  or  tried. 

To  compare  more  directly  the  methods  adopted 
by  the  two  American  competitors,  and  to  compress 
the  presentation  of  the  subject  as  much  as  possible, 
I  have  postponed  the  description  of  these  respective 
Boats,  and  here  introduce  them  side  by  side  : 
Description  of  the  Boat  of  James  Rumsey  : 

"  Rumsey 's  Boat  was  about  50  feet  in  length  ; 
was  propelled  by  a  pump  worked  by  a  Steam 
Engine,  which  forced  a  quantity  of  water  up 
through  the  keel ;  the  valve  was  then  shut  by  the 
return  stroke,  which  at  the  same  time  forced  the' 
water  through  a  channel  or  pipe,  a  few  inches 
square,  lying  above  and  parallel  to  the  kelson  out 
at  the  stern,  under  the  rudder.  The  impetus  of 
this  water  forced  through  the  square  channel 
against  the  exterior  water  acted  as  an  unfailing 
power  upon  the  vessel.  The  reaction  of  the 
efl[luent  water  propelled  her  at  the  rate  above 
mentioned,  (four  or  five  miles  an  hour)  when 
loaded  with  three  tons  in  addition  to  the  weight 
of  her  Engine,  of  about  one-third  of  a  ton.  The 
boiler  was  quite  a  curiosity,  holding  no  more  than 
five  gallons  of  water,  and  needing  only  a  pint  at 
a  time.  The  whole  machinery  did  not  occupy 
a  space  greater  than  that  required  for  four  barrels 
of  flour.  The  fuel  consumed  was  not  more  than 
four  to  six  bushels  of  coal  in  twelve  hours. 
Rumsey's  other  project  was  to  apply  the  power 
of  a  Steam  Engine  to  long  poles  which  were  to 
reach  the  bottom  of  the  river,  and  by  that  means 
push  a  Boat  against  the  current."* 
Description  of  the  Boat  of  John  Fitch,  published  by 
hiviself  in  the  Columbian  Magazine,  Dec.  1786: 
"The  cylinder  is  to  be  horizontal,  and  the  steam 
to  work  with  equal  force  at  both  ends.     The 

*  Stuart's  Anecdotes  of  the  Steam  Engine. 
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mode  by  which  we  obtain  a  vacuum  is,  we  believe, 
entirely  new,  as  is  also  the  method  of  letting  the 
water  into  it  and  throwincr  it  off'  ao-ainst  the 
atmosphere  without  any  friction.  It  is  expected 
that  the  cylinder,  which  is  twelve  inches  in  diam- 
eter, will  move  with  a  clear  force  of  eleven  or 
twelve  cwt.,  after  the  frictions  arc  deducted  ;  this 
force  to  be  directed  ao-ainst  a  wheel  eicrhteen  inches 
in  diameter.  The  piston  is  to  move  about  three 
feet,  and  each  vibration  of  it  is  to  ffive  the  axis 
(or  shaft)  about  forty  evolutions.  Each  evolution 
of  the  axis  moves  twelve  oars,  or  paddles,  five  and 
an  half  feet.  They  work  perpendicularly,  and 
are  represented  by  the  strokes  of  the  j)addle  of  a 
canoe;  as  six  of  the  paddles  are  raised  from  the 
water  six  more  are  entered,  (three  on  a  side)  and 
the  two  sets  of  paddles  make  their  strokes  of 
about  eleven  feet  at  each  evolution.  The  cranks 
of  the  axis  act  upon  the  paddles  about  one-third 
of  their  length  from  their  lower  ends,  on  which 
part  of  the  oar  the  whole  force  of  the  axis  is 
applied.  The  Engine  is  placed  in  the  bottom  of 
the  Boat,  about  one-third  from  the  stern,  and  both 
the  action  and  evolution  turn  the  wheel  the  same 
way." 

Such  arc  the  two  schemes  of  navigation  v^hich 
occupied  the  minds  of  Rumsey  and  Fitch, 
which  became  the  ruling  passion  of  their  souls, 
and  continued  to  employ  their  mental  and  physical 
energies  until  the  last  hours  of  life.  It  was  in 
respect  to  these  projects,  so  widely  different,  that 
between  them  an  animated  personal  controversy 
arose  during  their  lives  for  the  honor  of  the 
priority  and  value  of  their  respective  machines. 
It  would  seem  that  they  were  pursuing  paths  so 
far  asunder  that  no  collision  of  this  kind  was 
necessary.  It  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  in 
the  machinery  a  single  article  common  to  the  two 
boats,  except  the  boiler  and  the  floating  craft. 
Whatever  merit  belongs  to  either  may  be  shared 
in  its  fullest  extent  without  derogating  from  the 
other.  Rumsey  invented  in  1783,  experimented 
in  1784,  and  more  fully  in  1786  or  '87.  Fitch 
invented  in  1785,  experimented  in  1786,  and 
performed  on  a  large  scale  in  1788.  Both  began 
as  origi?ial  inventors,  but  both  had  the  mortifica- 
tion to  learn  that  they  were  not  prior  inventors. 
For  Rumsey's  propelling  arrangement,  Bernoulli 
had  preoccupied  the  ground  Jif/y  years  before, 
and  as  to  the  Engine,  the  invention  had  been 
known  more  than  a  century.  In  this  respect, 
however,  the  Engine  of  Fitch  is  to  the  Engine 
of  Rumsey  as  an  improved  machine,  what  Watt 
is  to  Newcomen.  The  latter  was  without  circular 
motion,  without,  therefore,  a  complicated  connect- 
ing series,  without  axles  or  shafts,  cranks  or  cog 
wheels.  The  Engine  of  the  former  appears  to 
have  included  the  "  double  acting"  principle  by 
which  the  old  atmospheric  Engine  was  made  a 
true  and  real  Stea7)i  Engine,  working,  as  he  says, 
"  with  equal  force  at  both  ends." 

This  improvement  like  that  of  a  good  rotary 
motion,  was  likewise  introduced  by  Watt  about 
the  same  time.  We  have  no  account  of  the 
precise  time  when  Mr.  Fitch  made  this  addition, 


or  whether  it  was  original  with  him  or  not. 
Neither  am  I  able  at  this  time  to  ascertain  the 
exact  period  when  Mr.  Watt  first  made  known 
to  the  world  his  invention  of  the  double  acting 
cylinder.  It  is  reported  that  he  retained  it  as  a 
secret  a  long  time  after  his  own  conceptions  were 
matured.  If  made  public  in  1785 — '6,  whether 
it  had  reached  Mr.  Fitch  at  Warminster  is  also 
involved  in  doubt.  For  this,  as  for  the  rotating 
apparatus,  I  refer  to  his  own  statement  made 
many  years  after  to  the  American  Congress.  His 
first  model  was  completed  in  brass  in  August, 
1785,  having  its  machinery  perfect,  and  bearing 
at  the  sides  wheels  instead  of  paddles.  The 
paddles  were  adopted  in  1786,  after  experimenting 
upon  the  wheels. 

Dr.  Franklin  in  the  fall  of  1785  had  written  an 
essay  upon  navigation,  discarding  the  use  of 
wheels,  and  adopting  the  plan  of  Bermoulli. 

The  buckets  of  the  wheel  were  found  to  labor 
too  much  in  the  water,  entering  as  they  did  at  a 
considerable  angle,   and  departing  at   the  same. 
They   lost   power    by  striking  the  surface,   and 
afterwards  by  lifting  themselves  out  of  the  water. 
This  led  to  the  substitution  of  oars  or  paddles, 
which  entered  almost  perpendicular,  and  left  the 
water  inclined  a  little   towards  the  stern.     The 
construction  of  such  a  boat  became  to  Fitch  the 
highest  object  of  his  ambition.      He  applied   to 
the  Continental  Congress  for  aid,  representing  the 
immense  advantage  its  success  would  be  to  the 
Western  lands  lately  conquered  by  the  American 
arms.      He   petitioned  the  Legislature  of  Penn- 
sylvania for  money,  representing  in  high  wrought 
figures  of  the  imagination  the  splendid  consequen- 
ces of  the  project,  if  carried  into  effect.     He  por- 
trayed  in  the   private   ear  of  the  Western  and 
Virginia  members  of  Cono-rcss  the  achievements  in 
reserve  for  steam  through  the  agency  of  his  con- 
trivance.    He  wrote  to  Franklin  in  Oct.,  1785, 
affirming  the  practicability  of  sea  navigation  by 
steam  vessels,  and  every  where,  and  at  all  times, 
boldly  asserted  as  a  prediction  what  v^e  observe  as 
facts.     But  none  of  his  fervid  representations  pro- 
duced the  money,  and  he  acquired  the  reputation 
of  an  insane  man.      Finally,  by  the  construction, 
engraving    and   sale  of  a  map    of  the  North- 
western Territory,  all  of  which  was  done  with  his 
own  hands  in  the  work-shop  of  his  friend,  Cobc 
Scout  of  Warminster,  and  the  impressions  taken 
in  a  cider  press,  he  raised   about  $800  in  Febru- 
ry,  1787,  formed  a  company  of  forty  shares,  and 
commenced  a  boat  of  sixty  tons.     After  innumer- 
able vexations  and  delays,  principally  occasioned 
by  the  formation  of  the  Engine,  the  boat  was  put 
in  motion,  and  made  only  three  miles  an  hour. 
The  machinery  was  so  rough  that  the  expected 
power  of  a   cylinder  of  twelve   inches  was   not 
realized.     The  company  was  discouraged,  but  an- 
other rally  was  effected,  the  shares  doubled,  and 
the   improvements  commenced.      "I  was"  (says 
Dr.  Thornton)  "  among  the  number,  (sharehold- 
ers) and  in  less  than  twelve  months  we  were  ready 
for  the  experiment. 

The  day  was  appointed.    A  mile  was  measured 
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on  Front  street,  (now  Water  street)  Philadelphia, 
and  the  bounds  projected  at  right  angles  as  exactly 
as  could  be  to  the  wharf,  where  a  flag  was  placed 
at  each  end,  and   also  a   stop-watch.      The  boat 
was  ordered  under  way  at  dead  water,  or  when 
the  tide  was  found  to  be  without  movement.     As 
the  boat  passed  one  flag  it  was  struck,  and  at  the 
same  instant  the  watches  were  set  off.     When  the 
boat  reached  the  other  flag  it  was  also  struck,  and 
the  watches  instantly  stopped.     Every  precaution 
was  taken  before  witnesses,  the  time  was  shown 
to  all,  and   the  experiment  declared  to   be  fairly 
made.     The  boat  was  proved  to  go  at  the  rate  of 
eisht  miles  an  hour,  or  one  mile  in  seven  minutes 
and  a  half,  upon   which  the  shares  were  signed 
over  with  great  satisfaction  by  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany. It  afterwards  made  eighty  viiles  in  one  day.  * 
This  was  in  Oct.  1788,  and  the  boat  was  called 
the  "  Perseverance."      On   the    I2th  of  the  same 
month,  she  ascended  the  Delaware  to  Burlington, 
with  thirty  passengers,  a  distance  of  ticenhj  miles, 
in  three  hours  and  twenty  minutes.     She  had   as 
yet  no  cabins,  but  ran  as  a  passenger  boat  for 
some  time  on  the  Delaware.      If  Dr.  Thornton 
means  by  "  a  day"  twelve   hours'  running  time, 
her  speed  was  six  a?id  two-thirds  miles  per  hour. 
Her  trip  to  Burlington  was  made  at  si.z  and  one- 
thirdmiles  an  hour.  But  Mr.  Fitch  had  calculated 
upon  a  regular  rate  of  eight  miles,  and  was  there- 
fore  not   satisfied  with  her  performances.      The 
success  already  attained  gave  him  pleasure,  but 
he  looked  forward  to  greater  results.     He  was  well 
aware  that  along  the  level  roads  of  the  Delaware, 
where  stages  could  make  five  or  six  miles  an  hour, 
a  passenger  boat  of  si.v  miles  could  never  be  prof- 
itable.    It  was  necessary  to  exhibit  a  speed  which 
should  astonish  the  beholder,  in  order  to  induce 
the  public  to  travel  upon  a  craft  that  had  more  the 
appearance  of  an  infernal  machine  than  of  a  quiet, 
comfortable  and  safe  conveyance.     He  therefore 
abandoned  the  company  to  make  new  and  more 
enlarged  efforts,  and  the  Perseverance  was  laid  up 
for  the  winter. 

Although  no  money  could  be  obtained  from 
Congress,  the  States,  or  from  various  corporations 
addressed  on  the  subject,  the  Legislatures  of  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Ma- 
ryland and  Virginia  had  granted  him  valuable  but 
■  indefinite  monopolies  for  a  term  of  years. 

His  dissatisfaction  with  the  company  arose  from 
repeated  interferences  on  the  part  of  the  members, 
upon  whom  he  was  dependent  for  money,  in  the 
construction  of  the  machinery.  In  the  winter  of 
1788-9,  old  scores  were  settled,  and  in  the  coming 
spring  new  arrangements  were  made  for  a  more 
perfect  and  enlarged  boat.  She  was  completed  in 
the  fall,  and  made  an  experiment  which  was  sat- 
isfactory. That  night  she  took  fire  and  burned 
to  the  water's  edge. 

In  the  spring  of  1790,  the  second  boat  was  re- 
paired, a  consolidated  company  formed,  and  a 
third  steamer  constructed  during  the  summer. 
These  were  destined  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the 

*  Lives  of  Eminent  Mechanics,  p.  32. 


grant  from  Virginia,  requiring  the  presence  of  two 
working  boats  within  her  waters  before  the  expi- 
ration of  four  years.  The  law  expired  Nov.  7th, 
1790,  and  the  two  boats  were  lying  in  the  Dela- 
ware ready  far  a  movement,  when  a  furious  storm 
arose,  and  drove  one  of  them  upon  Potty's  Island, 
where  it  lay  until  after  the  statute  expired.  De- 
prived of  every  hope  of  relief  from  the  grants  of 
the  States,  he  turned  to  the  new  Congress  and  the 
patent  laws  under  the  constitution.  On  appli- 
cation to  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation  in 
1788,  he  used  the  following  expressions:  "We 
have  overcome  every  difficulty  which  can  cause 
doubts  to  arise,  having  done  ivhat  %cas  never  done 
before.  We  have  exhibited  to  the  world  a  vessel 
going  against  strong  winds  and  tides,  the  vessel 
carrying  the  Engine,  the  Engine  propelling  the 
vessel,  and  all  moving  together  against  the  cur- 
rent. If  we  never  carry  it  to  any  greater  degree 
of  perfection,  we  have,  I  presume,  merited  a  gen- 
erous reward." 

In  the  petition  of  July  2d,  1790,  from  which  we 
have  already  quoted,  he  recapitulates  the  history 
of  his  enterprise,  and  observes  that,  "  Having  at 
length  fully  succeeded  in  his  scheme,  he  trusts  he 
now  comes  forward  not  as  an  imaginary  projector," 
The  year  1791  was  principally  wasted  in  secur- 
ing a  patent  from  the  United  States,  which  bears 
date  Aug.  26th  of  that  year.  This  patent  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  Commissioner's  office,  having 
been  destroyed  by  fire  with  the  public  buildings 
in  183G.  Its  terms  therefore  cannot  be  quoted. 
But  in  1817,  a  committee  of  the  Legislature  of 
New  York,  before  whom  it  was  shown,  with 
drawings,  models  and  testimony,  make  the  follow- 
ing oflicial  statement  respecting  it:  "  In  Fitch's 
(boat)  the  cranks  of  the  axle  beam  were  connect- 
ed with  a  frame  from  which  paddles  were  sus- 
pended, acting  in  an  elliptical  line  upon  the  water, 
while  in  Fulton's  [boat]  the  axle  was  attached  to 
vertical  wheels,  with  paddles  or  buckets  perma- 
nently fixed  in  the  periphery,  and  in  both  the 
motion  of  the  axis  was  rotary.  The  boats  built 
by  Livingston  and  Fulton  were,  in  substance,  the 
invention  patented  to  John  Fitch  in  1791,  and 
that  Fitch,  during  the  time  of  his  patent,  had  the 
exclusive  right  to  use  the  same  in  the  United 
States."  * 

This  committee  had  before  them  written  state- 
ments of  Dr.  Rittenhouse,  Andrew  Ellicoft,  John 
Ewing  and  Oliver  Evans,  who  certified  to  the 
performances  of  the  Perseverance,  and  other  boats 
on  the  Delaware.  Gen.  Bloomficld  appeared  in 
person,  and  stated  that  he  had  passed  up  and 
down  the  Delaware  as  a  passenger  on  the  boat, 
and  regarded  her  as  in  successful  operation. 

The  patent  system  was  then  so  loosely  executed, 
that  he  regarded  his  parchment  from  the  United 
States  as  calculated  rather  to  involve  him  in  use- 
less litigation,  than  to  give  him  valuable  protec- 
tion. He  had  been  in  communication  with  the 
Spanish  Minister  at  Philadelphia,  and  the  gov- 


*  New  York  Review,  vol.  4,  No.  7,  p.  148. 
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ernor  at  New  Orleans,  respecting  a  right  to  the 
use  of  the  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Vail,  the  U.  States  Consul  at  L'Orient,  in 
France,  was  desirous  to  propose  the  matter  to  the 
National  Assembly.  Although  the  permission 
relative  to  the  Mississippi  was  at  length  granted, 
Mr.  Fitch  concluded  to  visit  France,  and  did 
60  in  the  year  1793.  But  the  civil  disorders  of 
that  kingdom  prevented  the  accomplishment  of  his 
desires.  He  withdrew  to  London,  and  by  work- 
ing his  passage  as  a  sailor,  regained  America, 
broken  down  in  body  and  dejected  in  mind,  and 
disgusted  at  the  stupidity  of  a  generation  who 
could  not  like  him  comprehend  the  immeasurable 
benefits  of  the  application  of  steam  to  water  craft. 
In  1796  he  withdrew  to  his  lands  near  Bards- 
town,  Kentucky,  which  he  found  in  the  occupation 
of  others.  In  1798  he  took  a  fatal  poison,  and  died 
in  the  chamber  of  a  tavern,  attended  by  no  relative 
or  friend,  (his  land-lord  excepted,)  and  was  buried 
in  the  corner  of  the  grave-yard,  in  presence  of  six 
or  seven  persons,  without  a  stone  or  other  monu- 
ment to  mark  the  spot. 

The  fulfillment  of  our  design  to  do  justice  to 
this  child  of  misfortune  and  forgetfulness,  would 
require  an  examination  of  the  claims  of  subse- 
quent inventors  to  works  evidently  the  property  of 
Fitch.  Fulton  had  an  eulogist,  who,  while  the 
earth  was  still  fresh  upon  his  grave,  sounded  his 
praises  to  the  world.  They  are  known  wherever 
a  Steamboat  cleaves  the  water,  on  every  shore 
which  has  echoed  with  the  sound  of  its  Engine. 
But  Fitch  had  none.  It  was  even  doubtful  until 
within  about  two  years,  whether  his  grave  could 
be  identified.  His  manuscripts  were  sealed  up 
in  the  year  1792,  with  directions  not  to  be  broken 
until  thirty  years  after  his  death.  He  had  with- 
drawn from  the  scene  of  his  sorrows  and  his  tri- 
umphs to  an  obscure  village  of  the  remote  West. 
He  was  in  his  grave,  and  his  relatives  were  igno- 
rant of  the  time,  place  and  manner  of  his  death. 

The  first  model  of  his  boat  at  Warminster, 
was  destroyed  or  lost.  The  patent  was  buried  in 
the  archives  of  the  office,  until  it  was  consumed 
by  fire.  His  contemporaries  and  friends,  though 
retaining  a  cherished  remembrance  of  his  genius 
and  integrity,  were  scattered  throughout  the  land, 
advanced  in  life,  or  already  like  him,  in  the  grave. 
In  1805  a  model,  made  by  him  at  Bardstown,  was 
burnt  in  the  house  where  he  died.  In  1842  the 
pamphlets  and  papers,  left  to''  one  of  his  exec- 
utors, the  Hon.  John  Rowan,  were  likewise 
consumed  by  fire.  Oblivion  in  every  form  seems 
to  have  settled  upon  his  memory  in  a  cloud  of 
thick  darkness,  which  we  hope  is  about  to  be 
dispersed. 

In  1828  the  Hon.  Robert  Wickliffe,  then  a 
member  of  the  Senate  of  Kentucky,  who  had 
seen  Mr.  Fitch  while  at  Bardstown,  and  knew 
the  important  services  he  had  rendered  to  man- 
kind, proposed  a  resolution  authorizing  a  plain 
monument  to  be  erected  over  his  mortal  remains. 
It  was  referred  on  the  8th  February,  1828.  to  a 
select  committee,  who  made  no  report,  and  the  pro- 
ject was  allowed  to  remain  without  further  notice 


until  the  winter  1843 — 4.  At  the  time  of  Mr. 
Wickliffe's  resolution,  the  manuscripts  at  Phila- 
delphia were  not  opened.  Little  or  nothing  ma- 
terial was  known  of  the  history  of  the  man  whose 
name  it  proposed  to  distinguish.  It  is  not  strange 
that  no  interest  was  excited,  no  action  had,  and 
that  the  shades  of  forgetfulness  were  suffered  to 
gather  .'again  about  his  memory.  At  the  last 
session  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  his 
adoption,  a  memorial,  embracing  an  abstract  of 
his  inventions,  successes,  eccentricities  and  trials, 
was  presented  at  the  last  moment  of  their  sitting, 
reviving  the  subject  of  a  monumental  notice.  This 
will  be  found  on  the  printed  Journals  of  the  House 
for  1844,  p.  588,  having  received  no  action  for 
want  of  time.  With  Mr.  Fitch  it  was  a  favorite 
desire  that  his  bones  might  be  laid  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ohio.  In  a  moment  of  despondency,  while 
pursuing  his  gigantic  undertaking  at  Philadelphia, 
he  exclaims:  "Why  these  earnest  solicitations 
and  excruciating  anxieties !  why  not  leave  them 
and  retire  to  rest  under  the  shady  elms,  on  the  fair 
banks  of  the  Ohio,  and  there  eat  my  coarse  but 
sweet  bread  of  industry  and  content,  and  when  I 
have  done,  to  have  my  body  laid  in  the  soft,  warm 
and  loamy  soil  of  the  banks,  my  name  inscribed  on 
a  neighboring  poplar,  that  future  generations, 
when  traversing  the  mighty  waters  of  the  West, 
may  find  my  grassy  turf"  And  still  later,  he 
breaks  forth  in  the  same  poetical  strain,  referring 
to  the  position  of  his  grave,  and  hoping  that  it 
may  be  made  on  the  shores  of  some  of  the  waters 
of  the  West,  in  order  that  the  "song  of  the  boat- 
man might  enliven  the  stillness  of  his  resting 
place,  and  the  music  of  the  Steam  Engine  sooth 
his  troubled  spirit." 

In  case  the  efforts  to  secure  monumental  honors 
for  his  remains  by  the  act  of  public  bodies,  shall 
fail,  there  is  a  band  of  surviving  friends,  who  are 
prepared  to  do,  and  have  resolved  that  it  shall  be 
done. 

The  rubbish  of  forty-five  years  had  almost  obli- 
terated his  srave,  and  the  tide  of  time  has  carried 
the  principal  part  of  his  contemporaries  into  the 
same  eternity  with  himself  But  a  few  still  live, 
and  with  them  the  sense  of  his  merits,  the  re- 
membrance of  his  achievements,  and  the  bitter 
sorrows  that  were  his  rewards,  are  not  obliterated 
or  even  dimmed  by  age.  It  is  expected  that  be- 
fore many  years  have  passed,  justice,  though 
tardy  in  its  arrival,  will  be  at  last  rendered,  and 
his  genius  will  receive  the  homage,  as  his  mis- 
fortunes will  the  commiseration  of  his  country- 
men—that those  who  navigate  the  noble  rivers  of 
of  the  West,  will  from  the  decks  of  numberless 
boats  yet  witness  upon  some  commanding  head- 
land of  the  Ohio,  a  neat,  white  and  conspicuous 
column,  which  shall  mark  the  repose  of  Fitch. 

Delay,  instead  of  operating  as  a  bar  to  the  per- 
formance of  such  a  duty,  instead  of  precluding  by 
limitation  the  obligations  of  justice,  gives  new 
force  to  those  obligations.  Other  men  have  been 
rewarded  for  similar  inventions  by  the  enjoyment 
of  universal  celebrity— Fitch  by  universal  neglect. 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  in 
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public  orations ;  in  State  Legislatures,  and  even 
foreign  countries,  how  often  and  how  honorably 
has  the  name  of  Fulton  been  pronounced  !  His 
is  hut  one  of  a  crowd  of  inventors,  whose  names 
rush  upon  the  memory  when  the  Steam  Engine 
or  the  Steamboat  engages  our  thout^hts.  There 
are  those  of  Sava.ry  and  Newcomcn,  of  Watt  and 
Bolton,  the  elder  and  the  younger  Stevens,  of 
Rumsey  and  Franklin,  Stanhope  and  Livingston, 
— these  are  ail  familiar  ;  but  where  is  the  name  of 
Fitch  1  While  the  friends  of  Rumsey,  Evans 
and  Fulton  have  offered  encomiums  upon  those 
gifted  mechanics,  those  public  benefactors  ;  while 
the  Legislature  of  the  Nation  has  been  moved  in 
their  behalf  as  meritorious  citizens  and  inventors, 
and  the  Treasury  of  the  Nation  has  responded 
her  gratitude  in  a  substantial  form; — where  is  the 
orator,  the  voice  or  the  petition,  that  has  presented 
the  claims  of  Fitch  1 

The  reality  of  these  claims  will  appear  in  a 
stronger  light  by  comparing  more  closely  the  na- 
ture of  his  machine  and  that  of  his  successors. 
Practical  minds  will  at  once  enquire  why  his  boat 
was  not  brought  into  immediate  use.  This  will 
be  made  at  first  view  the  test,  the  sole  test  of  the 
value  of  his  invention.  We  are  now  tolerably 
well  informed  of  vjhat  that  invention  v:as:  we 
have  a  knowledge  of  what  in  it  was  borrowed, 
and  what  was  originated.  I  have  endeavored  to 
present  fairly  icliat  had  been  done  up  to  April, 
1785.  From  every  thing  which  was  invented 
by  him  at  that  time,  Bernouilli,  Rumsey  and 
Franklin  were  as  far  as  possible — Raynal  and 
Jouffroy  were  almost  as  far.  Before  Watt,  the 
Engine  was  but  poorly  adapted  to  any  machi- 
nery— Watt  had  never  ada[)ted  it  to  a  boat. 
Twenty  years  after.  Watt  and  Fulton  undertook 
the  work,  and  found  it  a  most  difficult  and  doubt- 
ful application. 

This  adaptation  was  effected  by  Fitch,  in  1788. 
A  quarter  of  a  century  afterwards,  the  workshops 
of  America  could  not  funish  an  Engine  of  any 
kind.  Fitch  made  one,  and  put  it  in  operation 
in  1787—8. 

In  1807  a  Steamboat  was  run  from  New  York 
to  Albany,  at  the  rate  of  four  and  scvcn-tcnths 
miles  an  hour,  by  Robert  Fulton,  and  returned  at 
the  rate  o?  five  miles  an  hour.  In  1788  a  Steam- 
boat ran  upon  the  Delaware  eighty  miles  in 
"  a  da}',"  and  ticenly  miles  in  three  hours  and  ten 
minutes,  which  was  built  by  John  Fitch.  Both 
had  an  Engine  and  crank  motion,  and  both  had 
shafts  or  axles.  At  the  end  of  the  shafts  of  one 
were  paddles ;  at  the  end  of  the  other,  wheels. 
Both  the  wheels  and  the  paddles  projected  in  an 
equally  cumbrous  manner  over  the  sides  of  the 
boat.  The  Perseverance  with  thirty  passengers, 
made  six  and  one  third  miles  an  hour;  the  Cler- 
mont made  four  and  seven  tenths.  How  circum- 
stances and  times  alter  cases  !  The  trade  and 
transportation  of  the  Delaware,  in  1788,  were  li- 
mited, and  the  roads  along  her  banks  were  level. 
The  Perseverance  and  her  consorts  paid  no  divi- 
dends. 

The  trade  and  travel  of  the  Hudson  in   1807 
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were  important,  and  the  journey  along  her  shores 
rough,  tedious  and  forbidding.  The  Clermont,  at 
a  speed  almost  one  third  loss,  procured  freight  and 
passengers,  and  by  the  test  of  profit  and  loss, 
has  been  declared  successful ;  more  success- 
ful than  her  predecessor,  upon  the  Deleware. — 
Had  they  started  together,  over  the  same  course, 
at  the  same  time,  the  Perseverance,  gaining  one 
mile  and  six-tenths  an  hour,  would  have  reached 
Albany  fifty-two  miles  in  advance.  Her  perform- 
ances on  the  Delaware  had  been  equal  to  that, 
nineteen  years  before,  and  on  trial  in  the  harbor, 
had  shown  a  speed  of  three  miles  greater  than  the 
Clermont.  But  the  Perseverance  is  forgotten,  and 
the  day  of  her  triumph  also;  while  mankindcvery 
where,  within  the  scope  of  civilization,  remember 
the  month  of  August,  1807.  The  North  River 
boats  continued  to  run,  pay  dividends,  and  improve 
during  the  life  of  the  monopoly  of  Livingston  and 
Fulton  ;  but  at  its  expiration  their  steamers  had 
but  just  acquired  the  speed  of  eight  miles  an  hour. 
Stevens  put  them  up  at  once  to  thirteen  or  thir- 
teen and  a  half,  being  a  gain  of  five  miles  an  hour, 
or  a  greater  increase  than  the  actual  speed  of  the 
first  class  of  boats.  In  the  contemplation  of  Fitch 
something  equal  to,  or  exceeding  eight  miles,  vfcfas 
necessary  to  success.  In  practice  upon  the  Hud- 
son, five  miles  secured  an  immortal  name.  Was  it 
for  the  invention  ]  Mr.  Fulton,  a  modest  and  just 
man,  never  claimed  it — was  it  for  the  engine  1 
This  was  the  work  of  Watt — was  it  for  the  crank, 
the  shaft,  or  the  axle  1  The  New  York  commit- 
tee say,  they  were  all  found  in  Mr.  Fitch's  patent 
of  1791,  and  Noah  Webster,  Esq.  says,  that  in 
1793,  I\Ir.  Vail  presented  all  of  Mr.  Fitch's  papers 
to  Fulton  for  examination.*  Was  it  for  the  wheels  1 
They  had  been  seen  and  attached  to  boats 
more  than  half  a  century,  and  had  been  tried  re- 
peatedly within  a  quarter  of  a  century,  t  Was  it 
for  speed  ]  In  this  important  particular,  there 
was  a  retrograde  of  one-third.  For  convenience 
or  strength  1  These  were  subsequent  improve- 
ments. For  perceiving  in  advance  of  his  day,  the 
advantages  to  commerce,  and  especially  the  com- 
merce of  western  rivers  1  This  subject  had  been 
presented  to  the  public  in  every  form,  to  an  in- 
credulous Congress,  to  City  authorities,  and  State 
Legislatures,  by  Mr.  Fitch,  during  ten  long  years 


*  Graham's  Magazine,  July  1843,  p.  108. 

t  Thp  Philadplphia  inventor  had  Irird  rhpm,  and  found 
that  a  E'vpn  power  actini  nnon  paddlps,  produced  more 
vplocity.  ThP  piddles  fidfillpd  thp  conditions  -now  abtain- 
ed  hy  an  enlarncmcnr  of  thp  vvlipcl.  It  saved  the  expen- 
diture of  powpr,  which  was  lost  by  forcins  the  huckels 
flat-wise  into  the  water,  and  lifting  them  from  it.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  angle  of  Fitch's  paddles  wilh  the 
water,  as  tiiey  were  dropped  into  it,  corresponded  very 
nearly  wilh  that  of  the  buckets  of  a  thirty  foot  whrel. 
The  priufiple  of  his  conclusions  uroii  this  anjle  are  thus 
verified  to  be  more  correct  than  thoseof  the  early  vvheel- 
lioat  builders.  His  results  and  the  results  of  the  h"st  con- 
structed modern  boa's  were  the  same,  thev  produced  the 
greatest  velocity  wilh  the  least  power.  The  difference  in 
construction  is  not  a  change  of  the  principle.  The  wheel 
is  more  firm,  and  less  liable  therefore  to  injury,  hut  the 
force  of  the  resisting  surface  is  the  same  applied  in  all 
small  wheels,  at  a  less  advantageous  angle.  The  first 
boats  of  the  Hudson  had  wheels  of  twelve  to  sixteen  feet 
ill  diameter. 
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of  importunity  and  disregard.  Was  it  for  predict- 
incr  a  future  navigation  of  the  sea,  by  "  packets 
and  armed  vessels  1"  Fitch  had  recorded  that 
prophecy  in  his  letter  to  Franklin,  Oct.  12,  1785,* 
and  to  Rittcnhouse,  in  1792.t 

As  an  inventor,  Mr.  Fulton's  genius  shone 
most  conspicuously,  not  in  ordinary  steamboats, 
but  in  submarine  and  marine  warfare, — a  display, 
measurably  forgotten  by  his  countrymen.  It  was 
upon  torpedoes  and  submerged  batteries,  upon 
steam  frigates  and  cable  cutters,  that  his  mechani- 
cal talents,  and  his  science  exerted  itself  with 
most  splendid  effect.  Circumstances  beyond  the 
control  of  man,  rendered  the  other  branch  of  his 
study  the  most  conspicuous.  But  vvhy  did  not 
Fitch  and  his  company  occupy  the  Hudson  1  He 
was  not  compelled  by  the  New  York  statute  of 
1788,  to  put  boats  in  motion  within  that  State,  as 
he  was  in  Virginia.  His  eflbrts  and  hopes  were 
first  directed  to  the  latter  State,  and  we  have  seen 
how  sadly  they  were  frustrated,  by  the  loss  of  one 
of  two  boats,  required  by  law,  at  the  last  moment, 
when  the)'  could  not  be  replaced.  We  have  seen, 
how,  at  this  hour  of  trial,  his  resources,  his  health, 
encouragement,  and  future  prospects  all  failed  at 
once.  For  all  valuable  purposes,  this  was  the 
death  of  Fitch.  His  prolonged  existence  was  of 
no  further  benefit  to  his  invention, — it  was  a  con- 
tinuous scene  of  grief,  so  intense,  that  it  cannot  be 
recited,  without  exciting  sympathy  in  every  breast. 


TO  MARY. 


BY     J.     E.     HICKEY, 


I. 

Ask  me  not  while  joy  was  o'er  me 

A  pentle  dove  ; 
Ask  me  not  while  rose  before  me 

But  things  of  love; 
Ask  me  not  why,  till  was  parted 

The  tendril  chain  ; 
■  Ask  me  not  till  liroken  hearted, 

"  Why  mule  the  strain  !  " 

n. 
Go  ask  the  shore  beside  the  ocean 

Why  did  it  bear 
No  scattered  wrecks,  till  wild  commotion 

Hath  strewed  them  there  ; 
For  as  the  maddened  su'-^es  flung  them — 

■Each  broken  thing, 
So  sorrow's  hand  hath  from  me  wrung  them, 

"  The  thoughts  I  sing  !  " 


*  Life  and  Writings  of  Franklin,  vol.  10. 
t  Lives  of  Eminent  Mechanics,  p.  33. 


THE    GRIMSTERIAD; 
AN     EPIC     POEM. 


Respectfully  inscribed  to  the  renowned  authors  of  the 
"  Frcedoniad,"  the  "  Napolead,"  and  the  "  Ante-Diluvi- 
ans ;  "  which  three  productions,  with  the  "  Grimsteriad," 
comprise,  it  is  believed,  all  that  has  been  achieved  by  the 
epic  genius  of  our  country,  since  the  era  of  the  "  Colum- 
biad." 


BOOK  FIRST. 

I. 
The  terror  of  the  Fly-World, 

O,  heavenly  Goddess  !  tell ; 
And  sing  of  the  unnumbered  woes, 

O,  Muse !  that  them  befell. 

II. 
There  lived  a  grim  old  spider. 

Once,  in  a  wall-cracked  room, 
Whom  oft  a  grim  old  spinster 

Had  battled  with  her  broom. 

III. 
He  'd  do  whate'er  a  spider  could 

This  patient  maid  to  grieve. 
Then  dodge  her  blows,  and  at  her  rage 

Sit  laughing  in  his  sleeve. 

IV. 
He  had  so  often  baffled  her 

That  he  had  grown,  of  iatc, 
"Vain  as  Napoleon,  when  he  deemed 

Himself  the  Child  of  Fate. 

V. 
The  flies  had  named  him  Grimster, 

And  the  maid  had  prophesied 
That  his  would  be  the  common  fall 

Of  all  o'erweening  pride. 

VI. 
And  he  had  such  contempt,  now. 

For  the  spinster  and  her  broom. 
It  was  not  difficult  to  guess 

That  such  would  be  his  doom. 

VII. 
One  day  this  grim  old  spider. 

With  hunger  sad  and  sore, 
Sprang  heedlessly  to  catch  a  fly, 

But  tumbled  to  the  floor. 

vm. 
The  fly  flew  to  the  ceiling,    • 

And  shook  its  fist  at  him, 
And  said — "You  mean  old  rascal, 

No  wonder  you  're  so  grim ! 

IX. 
"  If  I  should  kill  poor  Fly-People, 

As  spider  rasca's  do. 
And  after  suck  their  blood  all  out, 

I  'd  look  as  grim  as  you. 

X. 

"  But  we  Fly-Folk  are  contented 
With  molasses,  cheese,  and  bread, 

And  now-and-then  a  sip  of  tea 
Just  ere  we  go  to  bed. 
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XI. 

"  While  you,  you  grim  old  monster, 

Wilh  foul,  malignant  eyes, 
Go  hunting  up  and  down  the  wall 

To  murder  honest  flies. 

XII. 
"  O,  how  I  'd  like  to  wring  your  neck ! " — 

But  hpre,  as  plain  as  day, 
It  saw  him  coming  after  it 

Again,  and  flew  away. 

XIII. 

Old  Grimster  still  went  up,  and  saw 

The  spinster  in  a  doze. 
And,  bound  to  have  a  little  fun. 

Spun  down  upon  her  nose. 

XIV. 
Like  Gloster,  in  his  troubled  dream. 

She  sprang  up  from  her  chair. 
And  stared,  like  Macbeth  when  he  saw 

That  dagger  in  the  air. 

XV. 

"  Now  Heav'n  protect  a  maid  from  harm  !  " 
Were  the  first  words  she  said  ;        * 

The  next — "  Oh,  you  infernal  imp, 
'Tis  well  so  soon  you  fled  !  " 

XVI. 
You've  seen  a  cripple  run  on  sticks, 

You  've  seen  a  crab  on  land. 
You  've  seen  a  tortoise  galloping 

Express  across  the  sand  ; 

XVII. 

Like  all  of  these  old  Grimster 

Careered  across  the  room, 
Expecting  momently  to  see 

The  maiden  seize  her  broom. 

XVIII. 

But  he  safely  gain'd  his  hole,  and  said — 

"  How  quick,  from  the  sublime 
To  the  ridiculous  she  fell !  " 

Loud-chuckling  all  the  time. 

XIX. 

He'd  had  enough  of  fun — yet  laugh'd 

Until  his  sides  were  sore. 
To  see  the  spinster  soon  rush  out 

And  madly  slam  the  door. 

XX. 

He  spent  the  rest  of  that  long  day 

In  plotting  wicked  schemes; 
And  went  to  bed  at  night,  but  slept 

Not  well,  for  wicked  dreams, 

XXI, 

"  Dreams  murder  sleep ;"  and  round  his  couch 

They  march'd,  a  perfect  host — 
Terrible  as  Achilles'  wrath  ! 

Fearful  as  Banquo's  ghost  I 

XXII. 
When  gloriously  in  the  East 

The  golden  sun  arose. 
Old  Grimster  sprang  up  hastily, 

And  button'd  on  his  clothes. 


XXIII. 

He  took  a  turn  or  two,  and  found 

The  game  not  yet  afoot ; 
Then,  like  a  skilful  Admiral, 

Into  new  soundings  put, — 

XXIV. 
From  which,  while  unobserv'd  himself, 

He  well  could  watch  his  prey  ; 
And  calmly  waited  the  events 

That  were  to  crown  the  day. 

XXV. 

But  dull  and  tedious  moments  pass'd. 
And  long  and  weary  hours  — 

And  hunger  came,  which  oft  the  best 
And  sweetest  temper  sours, — 

XVI. 
But  ne'er  a  foe  came  near  him, 

And  ne'er  a  prize  had  he. 
And  he  swore,  as  swore  the  army 

In  Flanders — terribly. 

XXVII. 
Forth  from  his  cranny  covert 

At  set  of  sun  he  sped. 
Mad  as  a  schoolboy  spank'd,  and  sent 

All  supperless  to  bed. 

XXVIII. 
And  ere  his  webby  couch  he  press'd, 

A  big,  round  oath  he  sware. 
That  the  morrow's  sun  should  witness 

What  a  hero's  soul  could  dare. 


BOOK  SECOND. 

I. 
Old  Grimster  h.ad  so  long  heen  miss'd, 

The  Fly-World  thought  him  gone 
To  Hades,  there  to  reap  in  fire 

What  he  in  blood  had  sown. 

II. 
And  while  they  were  rejoicing. 

And  preparing  for  a  feast. 
Next  morn,  the  fly  that  had  escap'd 

Approached  them  from  the  East. 

III. 
"  Ho!  "  shouted  they  that  saw  him  first, 

"  Old  Grimster  must  be  dead  ! 
For  eight  and  forty  hours,  now. 

He  hasn't  shown  bis  bead. 

IV. 
"  Rejoice  with  us  !  "    ■'  Rejoice  with  you," 

Contemptuous,  he  replied ; 
"Rejoice  with  me !  I  slew  him,  sirs  1 

By  this  right  arm  be  died  !  " 

V. 

The  big  flies  stood  astounded. 

The  little  flies  aghast ; 
The  men-flies  shook  their  heads  in  doubt, 

The  maid-flies  tow'rd  him  pass'd. 

VI. 
He  scowl'd  at  those ; — on  these  lie  smil'd, 

And  prais'd  their  beauty  rare. 
And  raov'd  about  among  them 

With  a  very  Southron's  air. 
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A'll. 
At  le]i;th,  one  dared  to  question, 

Anil  anotlier  dared  to  doubt 
Aloud — said  he, "  Beware,  sirs,  . 

Or  I'll  have  to  call  j'ou  out ! 

vni. 
"  I  affirm  before  Mijh  Heav'n, 

Of  vvhidi  we  stand  in  view, 
That  what  I  here  have  staled 

To  the  Fly-World,  is  all  true  ! 

IX. 
"  That  I've  been  contradicted  thus. 
In  public,  I  regret ; 
.  (And  here  he  stoojj'd,  his  bowie  knife 
Upon  a  stone  to  whet ;) 

X. 

"  And  now  I  say  to  every  one, 
•      Although  I'm  but  a  Fly, 
That  none  shall  rise  here  in  his  place 
And  what  I  state  deny, — 

XI. 
"  Or  in  any  other  manner 

Upon  what  I  do  reflect. 
And  then  escape  by  saying 

That  he  means  no  disrespect. 

XII. 
"  And  now  what  first  I  stated 

I  again  set  duly  forth  ; 
ril  maintain  it  too,  by  any. 

Ordeal  upon  the  earth!"  O.) 

XIII. 
There  was  no  further  doubting. 

There  was  nothing  further  said, 
But  every  one  who  'd  breath'd  aloud 

Hid  his  diminished  head. 

XIV. 
"  On  with  the  feast ! "  he  shouted ; 

And  he  led  the  way  himself. 
And  took  the  most  commanding 

Position  on  the  shelf. 

XV. 
And  soon  as  he  had  eat  his  fill 

He  quitted  them  alone — 
Still  ringing  in  their  ears  the  sound 

Of  bowie  Icnife  and  stone. 

XVI. 

And  after  circling  round  the  room. 

This  silly,  vaunting  one. 
Flew  down  upon  the  window-sill 

To  warm  it  in  the  sun. 

XVII. 
And  while  it  loitered  idly  there, 

Now  dosing,  now  at  play. 
Old  Grimster,  "  going  to  and  fro  " 

Like  Satan,  came  that  way. 


(1.)  Vide  debate  in  the  lower  house  of  Congress,  between 
Millard  Fillmore  and  Henrv  A.  Wise,  on  a  question  of 
veracity,  February  13th,  1843. 


XVIII. 
And  seeing  it  admiring 

Its  own  shadow  on  the  sill. 
He  cliuckled  at  its  vanity, 

And  vow'd  its  blood  to  spill. 

XIX. 
Then  walking  softly  up  behind, 

He  gave  a  sudden  spring. 
And  lighting  on  it,  with  a  cord 

He  bound  it,  foot  and  wing: 

XX. 

So  on  the  wounded  eagle 

The  backwoods  hunter  springs — 

So  gyves  its  dreaded  talons. 
So  binds  its  mighty  wings  ! 

XXI. 

It  struggled  hard,  it  struggled  long. 

It  made  a  piteous  moan. 
But  old  Grimster,  like  old  Satan, 

Had  a  heart  as  hard  as  stone. 

XXII. 

It  struggled  still,  but  weaker  now. 

And  for  mercy  made  a  prayer ; 
But  old  Grimster's  heart  was  cold  as  ice — 

There  was  no  mercy  there  1 

XXIII. 
And  now  he  dragg'd  it  after  him 

Wilh  fierce,  satanic  joy — 
As  Achilles  dragg'd  dead  Hector 

Around  the  vv^alls  of  Troy. 

XXIV. 

And  then  it  ceas'd  to  struggle  quite. 

And  then  its  voice  was  still  : 
And  old  Grimster,  from  its  lusty  veins 

Soon  suck'd  his  greedy  fill. 

XXV. 

The  Fly-World  saw  with  horror 

The  dark  and  bloody  deed, 
But  that  the  lying  braggart  ought 

Thus  perish,  all  agreed. 

XXVI. 

When  through  the  feast,  old  Grimster  wiped 

His  mouth  upon  its  wings. 
As  a  vulture  wipes  its  bloody  beak 

Ere  from  its  prey  it  springs. 

XXVII. 
And  feeling  somewhat  sated 

When  the  rich  repast  was  done. 
He  drew  away  a  little  space 

And  lay  down  in  the  sun. 

XXVIII. 
And,  with  the  memory  of  the  feast 

His  lips  still  smacking  there. 
He  careless  grew,  and  to  his  nook 

Neglected  to  repair. 

XXIX. 

And  sitting  down  where  first  he  watch'd 

That  idle  fly  at  i)lay, 
A  drowsiness  came  over  him, 

And  soon  asleep  he  lay. 
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XXX. 
So,  on  llie  raurder'ii  traveller's  corpse 

The  bear,  long  wanting  food. 
Gorges,  til!  sleep  o'ercomes  him  near 

Where  thus  to  gorge  he  stood. 

xxxr. 
A  sudden  gust  of  wind  came  up, 

And,  passing  through  the  town, 
Struck  furiously  the  spinster's  house, 

And  shooli  the  window  down. 

XXXII. 
On  Grimster's  bloated  form  it  fell; 

And  he  perisli'd  'mid  the  crash, 
As  a  murderer  hiding  in  a  glen, 

When  huge  rocks  on  him  dash. 

XXXIII. 

The  sun  went  down  In  blood  that  day. 
The  moon  had  a  brassy  look, 

The  stars  sliot  madiy  to  and  fro. 
All  earth  to  its  centre  shook ; — 

XXXIV. 
The  air  became  as  furnace-breath, 

Lalior'd  and  groan'd  tliesea, — 
But  the  Spinster  danced  for  very  joy, 

And  the  Flies  held  a  jubilee! 


W.   D.    O. 


STUDY  OF  THE  DEAD  LATs^GUAGES. 

The  youth  who  goes  up  to  the  academy  or 
seminary,  inquires  of  those  whom  he  finds  there, 
charged  with  the  business  of  teaching — in  whose 
knowledge  of  the  future  wants  of  the  student  and 
the  man — in  whose  judgment  in  advising  a  pro- 
per course  he  has  full  confidence — he  inquires — 
"  what  shall  I  study  ?"  The  information  he  asks 
for,  he  certainly  much  needs.  The  field  of  know- 
ledge which  he  wishes  to  enter,  is  to  him  an  un- 
explored region.  He  turns  his  .  eyes  upon  dif- 
ferent sides,  without  knowing  whither  to  direct 
his  steps.  He  is,  perhaps,  the  hopeful  son  of 
wealthy  parents,  who  wish  to  set  him  out  upon 
a  course  that  may  lead  to  distinction  and  honor — 
or,  perhaps,  of  parents  who  possess  but  a  compe- 
tence, from  which  they  can  spare  but  little  to 
satisfy  his  desire  ■  for  knowledge — or,  it  may  be 
his  hands  are  his  only  fortune,  with  the  resolution 
of  a  determined  spirit,  and  the  ambition  of  an 
active,  enterprising  mi-nd.  He  has  heard  and 
read  of  men  who  have  become  distinguished  by 
their  learning  and  abilities ;  whom  kings  and  peo- 
ple have  delighted  to  honor*,  whose  names  are 
handed  down  from  generation  to  generation — 
often  pass  from  mouth  to  mouth — have  become 
immortal — will  forever  live  in  the  pages  of  the 
historian,  or  in  their  own  words,  recorded  in  many 
a  volume  that  finds  a  favorite  place  upon  the  library 
shelf — upon  the  parlor  table,  and  in  the  student's 
closet.  He  has  read  of  those  whose  wisdom  has 
made  them  to  "  stand  before  kings" — of  those 
whose  eloquence  has   swayed  popular  assemblies. 


and  made  tyrants  tremble.  With  that  lofly  and 
pure  ambition  with  which  the  youth  first  sets  out, 
he  aspires  to  a  place  of  distinction,  where  he  may 
be  great  and  useful — an  honor  to  his  country,  a 
candidate  for  immortal  fame.  To  attain  this  end, 
he  knows  that  great  efforts  and  perseverance  are 
necessary,  but  knows  not  how  nor  where  they  are 
to  be  applied.  The  duties  and  labors  of  life  are 
hidden  from  his  view  in  the  dim  distance  of  the 
future,  where  his  eyes  perceive  only  thfe  embodied 
fancies  of  his  brain — gaze  upon  the  changing  fairy 
scenes  that  there  come  and  disappear,  to  which 
youthful  imagination  gives  every  pleasing  tint  of 
color  and  beauty  of  form.  He  has  read  that 
"knowledge  is  power;"  that  the  path  of  know- 
ledge is  the  path  to  distinction ;  and  he  resolves 
to  "  tread  therein."  He  has  come  up  from  the  dis- 
trict or  village,  to  the  high  school,  to  enjoy  the 
greater  advantages  which  he  has  been  told  are 
there  offered — to  en<^age  in  those  studies  which 
shall  fill  his  mind  with  knowledge  that  will  raise 
him  above  the  common  lot. 

In  answer  to  his  inquiry,  "  what  shall  I  study  T' 
he  is  told,  after  some  enquiries  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher, — "  you  had  better  commence  the  study  of 
the  languages — take  up  the  Latin  grammar  imme- 
diately ;  and  before  the  quarter  is  closed,  you  will 
be  able  to  read  some.  The  next  quarter  you  will 
be  able  to  commence  the  Greek."  Other  studies 
are  mentioned,  but  they  seem  to  fall  in  behind,  as 
of  less  consequence.  To  the  study  of  "  the  lan- 
guages," as  of  greater  importance,  the  mind  of 
the  youth  is  almost  wholly  directed.  He  sits 
down  to  the  study  of  his  Latin  grammar  with 
all  the  eagerness  and  curiosity  with  which  one 
opens  a  book  of  mysteries.  He  finds  a  secret 
pleasure  in  taking  upon  his  tongue  the  words  of 
the  new  language.  As  he  runs  through  the  de- 
clensions of  the  nouns,  and  the  conjugations  of 
the  verbs,  he  begins  to  imagine  himself  speaking 
the  language  of  the  ancient  Romans — or,  return- 
ing to  his  home,  and  agreeably  surprising  his  pa- 
rents and  astonishing  his  friends  with  his  know- 
ledge of  Latin, — repeating  words  that  are  strange 
to  their  ears — reading  to  them  in  books  from  an 
unkown  tongue.  Months  and  quarters  pass,  and 
he  is  now  dividing  his  attention  between  Latin 
and  Greek.  He  rises  early,  and  sits  late.  Amid 
the  busy  hum  of  the  day  school  room,  and  the  si-  . 
lence  that  surrounds  the  night  lamp,  he  may  be 
seen  bending  over  his  Latin'or  Greek  Reader,  or 
grammar.  He  finds  that  pleasure  in  hunting  out 
in  his  dictionary  the  meaning  of  words — in  disco- 
vering the  sense  of  a  sentence  written  in  a  lan- 
guage not  his  own,  which  every  one  fond  of  study 
finds  in  commencing  the  study  of  any  new  lan- 
guage. From  his  preceptor,  who  knows  just  as 
much  of  the  ancient  pronunciation  of  the  Latin 
as  does  the  student,  who,  in  the  pronunciation 
of  the  Greek,  would  pretend  to  excel  the  fisher- 
women  of  Athens  ;  he  has  learned  to  give  to  the 
Latin  a  its  broad  sound,  and  to  the  Greek  dip- 
thongs  their  correct  musical  tone.  As  upon  the 
recitation  seat  he  proudly  reads  the  original  text 
before  translating,  he  doubts  not  but  that  Cicero 
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or  Demosthenes  would  understand  him,  and  ad- 
mire his  reading.  He  has  now  gained  an  intro- 
duction to  the  classics — to  the  famed  authors  of 
old  Greece  and  Rome — has  read  the  Commenta- 
ries of  the  great  Cssar,  the  Georgics  and  Bucolics, 
— followed  iEncas  from  the  ruins  of  Troy  through 
perils  by  land  and  by  sea,  to  the  shores  of  Italy, 
"  whence  the  Albanian  fithers  and  the  lofty  walls 
of  Rome,"  as  told  by  Virgil— has  read  in  the  ori- 
ginal some  of  the  wise  sayings,  the  ingenious  fic- 
tions, and  the  strange  mythological  tales  of  the 
inventive  Greeks.  He  is  now  considered  as  pre- 
pared for  college,  which  he  is  advised  to  enter,  to 
finish  a  course  of  education  in  which  he  has 
made  sucji  promising  progress.  His  studies  have 
not  been  confined  wholly  to  the  "  dead  languages.'' 
He  has  had  his  lessons  in  the  different  English 
branches  usually  studied  in  our  academies.  But 
these  have  been  considered  as  of  minor  impor- 
tance. His  standing  as  a  scholar  in  the  eyes  of 
the  school  and  the  teacher,  is  estimated  from  his 
'•■proficiency  in  the  languages."  He  now  enters 
the  Freshman  class  at  college.  His  heart  swells 
with  the  thought  of  becoming  a  student  at  col- 
lege. His  imagination  pictures  to  him  the  pleasu- 
rable life — the  lofty  station  of  the  collegiate — 
traces  his  course  amid  college  scenes-^prizes  the 
reward  of  merit — honors  given  to  excellence-^ 
upon  that  lofty  path  which  seems  to  lead  from 
the  college  hall  direct  to  the  temple  of  fame,  not  far 
away.  With  novel  scenes  around  him,  and  ex- 
alted conceptions  of  his  present  standing,  and  the 
consequent  efforts  and  duties  necessary,  he  now 
engages  in  his  studies  with  renewed  ardor.  Du- 
ring the  hours  of  study,  and  even  those  of  leisure, 
he  may  be  found  bending  over  his  Latin  or  Greek 
lexicon.  He  is  told  by  the  learned  professors  he 
finds  there,  that  if  he  wishes  to  leave  the  college 
with  honor,  and  afterwards  be  distinguished  for 
his  scholarship,  he  must  strive  for  the  acquisition 
of  "  the  languages,"  in  the  study  of  which  he  has 
made  so  good  a  commencement.  He  places  full 
confidence  in  the  advice  of  those  who  hold  the 
high  station  of  college  professors,  consecrated  as 
teachers  to  give  lessons  in  the  sacred  groves  of  the 
academy, — and  he  is  ambitious  to  excel  in  his 
class.  So  with  persevering  toil  does  he  search  his 
dictionary,  refer  to  notes,  study  the  different  read- 
ings of  which  some  dark  sentence  is  capable,  that  in 
the  recitation  room  he  may  show  no  hesitation  in 
giving  a  translation.  He  acquires  a  liking,  an  af- 
fection for  the  languages,  for  the  authors  with  whom 
he  necessarily  becomes  so  intimate.  By  closely 
studying  their  every  word,  to  understand  their 
ideas,  in  order  to  give  a  correct  translation,  he  ac- 
quires a  taste  for  their  manners,  customs  and  ways 
of  thinking.  He  seems  to  live  among  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans — stands  in  their  schools  of 
philosophy,  and  imbibes  their  opinions  and  feel- 
ings— mingles  in  their  battles,  and  almost  delights 
in  the  horrid  atrocities  there  committed,  and 
vaunted  as  worthy  deeds  by  the  poet  and  histo- 
rian. He  fain  would  put  on  the  toga,  and  wear 
sandals  upon  his  feet,  or  go  out  to  the  chase  with 
his  goat's-horn  bow,  his  quivei  lashed  to  his  back, 


or  put  on  the  helmet  and  breast-plate,  take  up  his 
spear  and  shield,  and  go  out  to  the  wars ;  or,  with 
reverential  awe,  enter  the  temple,  and  there  offer 
the  accustomed  sacrifice  before  the  stone  or  wooden 
image  of  one  of  the  many  gods  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  If  one  could  look  upon  him  stripped  na- 
ked to  his  mind,  he  would  appear  as  if  he  had 
come  up  to  the  present  era  with  the  dust  of  by- 
gone ages  upon  him — as  if  he  had  been  wander- 
ing among  the  sepulchres  of  ancient  nations,  and 
covered  himself  with  the  garments  stripped  from 
the  bodies  of  the  thousand  years,  dead — from  old 
parchments  reading  in  the  language  of  the  dead 
the  lives  and  doings  of  the  gods,  or  an  explana- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  the  heavens  revolve 
around  the  earth,  with  the  sun,  moon  and  planets 
each  set  in  its  sphere,  that  like  a  hoUov/  globe 
turns  on  its  axis.  He  is  taught  to  look  with  con- 
tempt upon  every  thing  of  these  later  degenerate 
days — declares  that  Socrates,  Plato  and  Aristotle 
were  the  last  of  the  philosophers — Cicero  the  last 
of  orators, — and  that  heroism  died  with  Achilles. 

The  youth  whose  course  we  have  been  follow- 
ing, now  terminates  his  college  career.  He  has 
studied  the  very  narrow  course  of  modern  philo- 
sophy and  science  retained  in  our  colleges.  But 
his  time  has  been  taken  up,  his  feelings  more  en- 
listed in  the  study  of  the  "  languages."  He  has 
become  more  familiar  with  the  authors  of  Greece 
and  Rome  than  with  those  of  his  own  country- 
better  acquainted  with  the  style  of  Homer,  Hero- 
dotus, Xenophon,  j^schylus,  Sophocles,  Virgil 
and  Livy,  than  with  that  of  Milton,  Shakspeare, 
Pope,  Dryden,  Gibbon,  Johnson,  Addison,  Sterne, 
and  the  more  modern  authors  of  superior  excel- 
lence. He  is  better  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
Greece  and  Rome  than  with  that  of  his  own 
country — more  familiar  with  the  battles  (of  the 
reality  of  which  there  is  a  doubt)  fought  by  the 
Greeks  and  Trojans,  and  assisting  gods,  before 
the  walls  of  Troy,  than  with  those  in  which  his 
own  countrjmien  have  poured  out  their  blood 
to  secure   the  blessings   which    he   now   enjoys. 

He  can  discourse  well  upon  the  beauties  of  the 
ancient  historians  and  poets — the  lofty  style, 
yet  childlike  simplicity  of  Herodotus — the  pleas- 
ing narrative  of  Xenophon — the  swelling  num- 
bers, grand  and  vivid  descriptions  of  Homer — the 
majestic  stateliness  of  Pindar — the  voluptuous 
sweetness  of  Euripides — the  tenderness  of  Sappho 
— the  wild,  rugged,  tragic  verse  of  Eschyles,  or 
the  more  polished,  better  plotted  dramas  of 
Sophocles.  Yet  of  the  equally  great  poets  and 
historians  of  other  lands,  and  even  of  his  own 
country,  he  perhaps  knows  but  little  beyond  their 
names.  He  has  finished  his  education,  passed 
through  the  college  course,  has  received  his 
diploma,  which,  in  the  language  of  the  dead, 
declares  the  honors  and  titles  of  which  he  is 
worthy.  As  he  lays  his  hands  upon  this  sacred 
instrument,  the  worthy  President,  in  the  words  of 
the  venerable  dead,  gives  him  his  title,  enjoining 
him  and  making  him  to  promise  never  to  dishonor 
it.  As  he  now  stands  upon  the  threshold  of  the 
college,  about  to  depart  into  the  world  of  business 
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labors  and  duties — his  heart  swelling  with  pride 
for  what  he  has  accomplished,  and  what  he  is 
expecting,  that    almost   drive    away   the    tender 
emotions  which  rise  with  the  thought  of  breaking 
up  college  associations,  of  leaving  the  spot  con- 
nected with  so  many   fond  recollections, — as  he 
listens  to  the  parting  discourse  from  his  instruc- 
tors, receives  their  last  counsels,  he  is  told  that  he 
has  now  gone  no  further  than  the  foundation  of 
his  education.     This  he  soon  becomes  convinced 
is  but  too  true.     He  carries  away  from  the  college 
the  knowledge  he  has  there  acquired,  treasured 
up  like  jewels  in  a  casket.     He  goes  abroad  into 
the  world,  and  finds  that  few  care  to  look  upon 
them.     He    finds    but   little  use  for  them,   and 
perhaps  in  disappointment  they  are  silently  laid 
away,  to  be  occasionally  looked  over  among  the 
reminiscences  of  college  days.     He  finds  that  no 
one  speaks  in  those  languages  in  which  he  has 
learned  to  converse,  if  he  is  a  scholar  like  those 
who  (not   to  speak  of  the  universally  educated) 
have  passed  through  the  Hedge  Schools  of  Ireland 
or  the  Gelehrten  Schulen  of  Germany.     He  reads 
the  current  literature  of  the  day,  without  finding 
scarcely  a  trace  of  the   "dead  languages."     He 
engages  in  the  study  of  medicine,  and  finds  (in 
the  late  most  approved  authors)  but  little  to  which 
he  can  apply  his  knowledge  of  the  "languages." 
In  the  study  of  law,  he  finds  it  the  same.     The 
amount  of  labors   he  finds   gathering   upon   his 
hands  soon  crowds  aside  his  school  books.     Amid 
the  literature  of  the  circulating  library,  the  study 
of  a  profession,  or  the  calculations  of  the  comp- 
toir,  his  Latin  and  Greek  are  soon  almost  forgotten. 
He  finds  that  there  is  much  yet  to  learn,  and  that 
time  is  short.     He  now  reflects  upon  the  time  he 
has    spent — the    arduous   labors  devoted   during 
that  most  valuable  season,  the  spring-time  of  life, 
in  the  acquisition  of  much  for  which  he  finds  no 
use  ;  and  perhaps  a  sigh  escapes  in  lament  for  the 
lost  time  and  wasted  energies  of  youth. 

-This    is    the   experience   of   many  a   student. 
The   unprofitableness  of  a  college   education  is 
becoming  the  subject  of  frequent  remark.     Why 
does  the   custom  of  society  sustain   a    course  of 
instruction,  for  those  who  wish  to  obtain  a  liberal 
education,    which   is   so   little   applicable   to    the 
wants  of  man  1    Who  ever  enters  college,  must 
enter  upon  a  course  of  study  which  has  not  been 
adapted  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  age  in  which 
he  lives,  but  has  been  handed  down  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  from  a  period  the  character  of 
which  has  no  similitude  to  our  own.     The  wants 
for   which   the  peculiar   features  of   that   course 
were  then  adapted,  no  longer  exist.    .  Vs^'hen  the 
mind  of  Europe  began  to  stir — aroused  from  the 
repose  in  which  it  had  laid  during  the  night  of 
the   middle    ages. — when    learning   began   to   be 
cultivated  among  the  northern  nations  of  Europe, 
whore    as  yet  it  ha^l   .scarcely  been  known,  the 
Italians    found    themselves    in    possession   of   a 
language,  differing  from  that  of  the  Romans,  from 
whom  they  were  descended,  in  whose  houses  they 
dwelt,  and  whose  ancient  fields  they  cultivated. 
The    northern  nations  were  the  descendants  of 


the  wandering  Franks,  and  Alemani,  who  but  a 
few  centuries  before  roamed  in  savage  ignorance 
and  wildness  through  the  dense  forests  that  spread 
from   the  Northern  Ocean   to  the  banks  of  the 
Danube — of   the  Celts    and    Britons,    the  naked 
warriors    of    the    north,    whose    learning    was 
treasured  up  in  the  memory  of  the  Druids  and 
the    songs  of  the  Bards.     From  their    ancestors, 
those    whose    minds    now    began    to    feel    the 
awakening  curiosity,  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  they 
could  receive  no  light.     Their  country's  history 
they  followed  back  through  a  few  centuries  into 
the   darkness  of   the   unchronicled    past ;     upon 
which  tradition   throw  a   fiint  light,  showing  in 
their  ancestors  a  people  of  wild  manners,  procur- 
ing their  food    from  the  forests  in  whose  shades 
they   dwelt,    dressed  in  the  skins  of  wild  beasts 
whose  meat  was  hanging  in  their  huts  to  dry.  All 
their  country  could  furnish  to  literature  or  science 
was   a   faint,  confused   knowledge    once  derived 
from  their  southern  conquerors,  and  the  learning 
cultivated  by  some  monks  in  the  recesses  of  abbeys. 
Europe   was   a   barren   field,  where  few  of   the 
fruits  and  flowers  of  knowledge  were  to  be  found. 
But  there  were  plentiful  fields  of  rich  fruits  and 
flowers,  which  might  be  entered  through  the  gates 
of    another    language.      Valuable    treasures    of 
knowledge    were    to    be   found   treasured  up   in 
manuscripts  in  the  archives  of  the  Eternal  City, 
and  scattered  in  tlie  provinces  of  the  old  Roman 
empire.     But  these  manuscripts  were  mysteries, 
until  the  sealwas  broken  by  the  acquisition  of 
the  Latin  language.     And  ancient   Greece,  too, 
afforded  a  literature  like  her  own  noble  temples 
and  beautiful  colurjns,  to  which  jlcccss  might  be 
found  in  the  acquisition  of  the  language  of  the 
ancient   Greeks.     Of  the  means  here  ofiercd  to 
satisfy  the  rising  and  spreading  inquisitive  spirit 
of  Europe,    those   in   the  pursuit  of   knowledge 
eagerly  availed  themselves.     Like  the  coral  insect, 
instead  of  going  down  to  the  lowest  depths  of  the 
sea  to  commence  their  structure,  they  availed  them- 
selves of  a  lofty  foundation  already  raised.     As 
their  own  languages  could  furnish  nothing,  they 
had  recourse  to  that  rich  collection  made  by  the 
Greeks   and  Romans,  which,  if  we  consider  the 
poverty  in  which  they  commenced,  and  the  short 
time  of  their  labors,  is  truly  wonderful  in  its  extent 
and  variety.     It  v/as  the  proper  course  for  every 
one    in  the   pursuit  of  knowledge,  to   commence 
with  the  study  of  the   dead   languages.     If  he 
devoted    himself  to  science,  this  was   almost  the 
only  source  from  which  he  could  gain  information 
— if  to  history,  philosophy,  oratory,  poetry,  here 
was  a  path  to  the  '•  fountain  of  sweet  waters  !"' 

At  a  later  period  the  student  in  theology  found 
here  a  path  to  explore  the  history  of  the  church — 
examine  the  testimony  of  the  Fathers,  the  founda- 
tion of  established  customs  and  faith,  or  the 
early  evidences  of  the  truth  ofChristianity,  gleanrd 
from  the  Christian  and  Pagan  world.  Vve  mry 
ima:rinc  the  eagerness  with  which  the  Greek  ard 
Latin  historians  were  read,  th'e  labor  and  thougiit 
bestovi^ed  upon  the  works  of  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle,   the    devouring    interest,    the    enraptured 
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feelino-s  with  which  the  ancient  poets  were  read. 
Whatever  the  Greeks  and  Latins  had  written, 
the  valuable  and  the  useless,  was  searched  out 
and  read.  Their  best  works  were  soon  trans- 
lated into  the  different  European  languages.  But 
this  did  not  then  destroy  the  necessity  of  the 
moderns  acquirin<T  those  lanouages  from  which 
their  knowledge  was  so  immediately  derived,  and 
from  whose  extensive  fields  something  important 
might  yet  be  gleaned,  hints  obtained,  which  they 
would  ne-'cr  see  revealed  in  the  dress  of  their  own 
language.  New  and  further  translations  and 
revisions  were  made.  Voluminous  commentaries 
began  to  crowd  the  shelves  of  libraries.  And 
long  since  every  thing  of  any  worth,  and  much 
that  is  not,  has  been  translated  into  the  different 
European  languages,  in  at  least  a  tolerable,  and 
sometimes  on  improved  dress.  Besides,  we  have 
a  thousand  commentaries  upon  difficult  passages, 
showing  the  different  readings  of  which  they  are 
capable.  In  the  Seminaries  that  were  early 
founded — mostly  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Church,  and  calculated  to  supply  its  wants, 
and  promote  its  interest — the  Latin,  which  they 
wished  to  make  an  universal  lamTuao-e,  was  made 
an  important  branch  of  study,  and  also  the  Greek, 
in  order  to  gain  a  familiarity  with  Aristotle  and 
Plato,  whose  "mystic  musings"  had  become  so  inti- 
mately blended  with  the  plain  sensible  lessons  of 
Christ.  This,  we  have  shown,  was  then  otherwise 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  age.  Centuries  passed, 
and  a  new  state  of  learning  had  arisen  in  Europe; 
yet  the  Colleges  and  Universities  founded  in  differ- 
ent parts,  and  much  resorted  to,  preserved  alike 
their  old  forms^and  old  course  of  study.  These, 
with  little  alterations,  have  been  handed  down  to 
us  of  the  present  day.  The  gown,  the  wig,  the 
broad  brimmed  hat,  are  here  dispensed  with, 
and  some  of  the  ceremonial  formalities  of  the  old 
School ;  but  the  principal  features  of  the  course 
of  study  are  yet  preserved — not  so  well  in  this 
country  as  in  Europe.  No  person  can  but  be 
struck  with  this  inconsistenc}^  The  dead  langua- 
ges have  no  longer  their  former  use.  Whatever 
of  literature  and  science  the  ancients  possessed, 
has  been  incorporated  into  the  modern  European 
lano-uatfes;  and  each  of  those  lantruao-es  now 
contains  of  its  own,  a  literature  more  extensive, 
a  science  deeper  and  more  comprehensive,  than 
what  Greece  or  R-ome  ever  saw.  If  under  the 
antique  church  and  state  institutions  of  Europe 
it  is  thought  proper  to  preserve  old  forms,  or  the 
study  of  a  language  dedicated  to  the  church 
service,  why  shall  we  here  in  America  follow  the 
example  1  Heaven  knows  we  follow  too  many 
examples  from  Europe.  Why  do  we,  without 
reason,  hold  to  an  old  custom,  follow  an  old  path, 
because  our  fathers  have  done  so  before  us.  It  is 
time  that  a  reformation  were  commenced  in  the 
method  of  education — and  why  not  as  well  com- 
mence it  in  this  country  as  any  where  1  Let  there 
be  no  misunderstanding.  It  is  the  study  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  langioages,  not  the  study  of  the 
history  and  learning  of  those  nations,  we  would 
banish  from  our  schools  for  a  liberal  education. 


There  is  an  accordance  between  the  minds  of 
youth  and  the  peculiar  state  and  progress  of 
learning  among  those  early  people,  who  lived  in 
the  infvincy  of  literature  and  science.  Let  the 
studies  of  the  youth  commence  with  the  history 
of  those  people.  Let  him  become  acquainted 
with  their  philosophy  and  poetry,  their  peculiar 
characteristics,  and  forms  of  government.  Anl 
this  may  be  done  in  almost  as  many  months  as  it 
now  takes  years,  heaving  time  to  acquire  the  much 
there  is  to  acquire  beside.  m.  s.  h. 
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Ol'rs  is  the  only  country  in  the'  civilized  world 
which  legislates  on  its  great  interests  as  the 
extension,  modification,  or  adjustment  of  any  of 
those  interests  require.  Throughout  Europe, 
every  country  has  a  general  system,  by  which  its 
political  interests  are  ascertained,  protected  and 
regulated.  I  am  not,  nor  can  any  American  be 
an  advocate  for  the  institutions,  or  even  the  modes 
of  doing  business,  which  grow  out  of  the  existence 
of  privileged  orders  and  the  prevalence  of  anti- 
quated forms  and  a  time  established  routine,  but 
if  thei'e  be  any  feature  in  her  legislation  or  any 
thing  else,  superior  to  our  own,  I  should  desire  to 
see  it  incorporated  into  ours. 

What  has  been  our  system  of  legislation  for  the 
last  thirty  years,  to  go  no  further  into  the  pasti 
At  that  period,  the  protection  of  manufactures 
was  popular,  and  as  far  we  had  any  system  of 
national  policy,  that  principle  made  an  important 
part  of  it.  But  ever  since,  the  Tariff,  as  the 
question  of  sustaining  domestic  manufactures,  is 
comprehensively  and  briefly  called,  has  been  a 
perfect  foot  ball,  kicked  by  the  great  political 
parties  in  this  country  from  one  side  to  the  other, 
as  might  be  found  to  their  real  or  supposed 
advantage.  The  great  national  interest  of  man- 
ufactures has  been  thus  at  different  periods  and 
in  different  sections  of  the  country,  made  the  means 
of  arraying  the  prejudice,  and  even  the  hostile 
feeling  of  one  portion  of  our  common  country 
against  others ;  and  both  sides  make  out  strong 
cases  by  taking  partial  and  imperfect  views  of  the 
subject,  each  such  as  suits  its  own  purposes.  So, 
of  the  currency  question.  So  of  particular  com- 
mercial interests. 

Now,  all  these  are  simple  questions  of  facts  and 
figures,  and  if  these  tests  of  truth  were  observed 
and  applied,  there  could  be  no  more  difference  of 
opinion  on  the  bearing  of  these  subjects,  than 
there  can  be  in  the  tendency  of  heat  to  expand,  or 
of  cold  to  contract,  or  in  the  solution  of  a  mathe- 
matical problem,  in  which  the  whole  world  agrees. 
These  and  all  other  questions  of  national  interests 
must  be  determined,  therefore,  by  statistical  facts, 
and  these  facts  must  be  obtained  accurately  and 
fully    by    competent  persons  employed   for  this 
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purpose  by  the  public   authorities.     In  short,  we 
want,    and  should   long   since   have  possessed,  a 

Bureau  of  Statistics. 

The  conviction  of  the  importance  and  necessity 
of  such  a  department  at  Washington  City,  has 
been  spreading  through  the  country  of  late  years. 
The  public  journals  of  the  United  States  in  all  ; 
quarters  have  pressed  the  subject  on  the  National 
Legislature;  and  on  the  2Dth  January,  1844, 
Zadock  Pratt,  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  the  Columbia  and  Greene  district. 
New  York  State,  brought  the  subject  before  that 
body  by  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
agreed  to : 

Resolved,  That  a  select  committee  of  five  mem- 
bers of  this  House  be  appointed  to  enquire  into 
the  expediency  of  establishing  a  Bureau  of 
Statistics  and  Commerce. 

In  conformity  with  that  resolution,  the  committee 
made   the    following   report,    so   able,  just    and 
comprehensive,  that   I  do  not  see  how  any  thino- 
could  be  added  to  or  taken  from  it  to  advantao-e : 
Tiic  select   Committee,  appointed  upon  the  foil-ow- 
ing resolution,  offered  by  Mr.  Pratt,  on  the  2dth 
of  January  last,  viz :  ^^  Resolved,   That  a  select 
committee  of  five  members  nf  this  House,  be  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  establish- 
ing a  Bureau  of  S'atistics  and  Commerce,  in 
connection  toith  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury," 
report : 

The  importance  of  statistical  knowledge  is  prov- 
ed by  the  circumstance,  that  scarcely  any  civilized 
Government  exists  in  the  world,  where  a  depart- 
ment or  bureau  has  not  been  established,  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting,  recording,  and  arranging 
statistical  facts,  and  for  the  dissemination  of  cor- 
rect information  upon  the  fiscal,  commercial,  agri- 
cultural, and  manufacturing  interests  of  the  re- 
spective countries  wherein  such  institutions  are 
established.  England,  France,  Austria,  Prussia, 
Russia,  Sweden,  Belgium,  &c.  and  several  of  the 
smaller  powers  of  Germany  and  Italy,  have,  in 
some  shape  or  other,  and  under  various  designa- 
tions, long  possessed  the  advantages  of  correct 
oflScial  information  upon  their  several  national 
statistics. 

Although  the  United  States  differs  in  its  political 
institutions  from  all  other  countries,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  nature  or  character  of  those 
institutions  adverse  to  the  establishment  of  such 
a  bureau  as  a  subsidiary  branch  of  one  of  its 
executive  departments,  or  which  would  render  the 
information  that  such  a  bureau  would  be  the  means 
of  furnishing  less  acceptable  or  important  to  this 
country  than  it  has  been  found  to  be  to  others. 
On  the  contrary,  since  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  are  framed  for  the  benefit  of  the  mass  of 
the  people,  and  not  for  the  advantage  exclusively 
of  any  particular  class,  the  legitimate  objects  of 
such  legislation  will  be  most  certain  to  be  secured 
by  the  dissemination  of  correct  inforviaf.ion  upon 
all  points  connected  with  the  interests  of  each 
class  of  the  population.  Loose,  conflicting,  partial, 
and  therefore  oppressive  legislation,  will,  of  neces- 
sity, flow  from  enactments  which  are  based  upon 
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partial  and  imperfect  information ;  wrong  will, 
unintentionally,  be  inflicted  upon  07ic  branch  of 
the  community,  whilst  the  desire  has  been  to 
promote  the  interests  of  the  others.  According  as 
information  is  obtained  and  disseminated  respect- 
ing any  particular  interest,  that  interest  will  be 
attended  to,  and  legislation  will  be  based  upon 
the  ardent  and  able  advocacy  of  that  interest, 
sustained  by  the  facts  and  the  information  which 
its  friends  may  have  accumulated,  instead  of 
proceeding  from  a.  general  survey  and  consideration 
of  the  knowledge  respecting  every  interest  and 
every  class  of  the  community,  which  a  statistical 
bureau  would  always  have  the  means  of  supplying. 

Correct  and  extensive  statistical  information  is 
no  less  necessary  to  the  mass  of  the  people,  in 
order  that  they  may  desire,  appreciate,  and  under- 
stand correct  information,  than  it  is  for  the 
legislator,  to  enable  him  to  comprehend  and  to 
promote  the  best  interests  of  his  constituents. 
The  want  of  such  a  bureau,  or  rather  the  want  of 
the  information  which  it  would  be  the  means  of 
collecting  and  disseminating,  has  long  been  felt 
and  acknowledged,  and  by  none  more  than  by 
those  members  of  the  National  Legislature  who 
have  been  anxious  to  legislate  correctly  and 
impartially,  and  thereby  best  advance  the  true 
interests  of  the  nation.  In  many  cases,  the 
information  which  has  been  necessary,  owing  to 
the  want  of  a  systematic  and  regular  arrangement 
of  materials,  cannot  be  procured  but  after  very' 
great  delay  ;  and,  in  some  cases,  no  diligence  or 
exertion  of  the  department  upon  which  the  call 
has  been  made,  can  furnish  the  necessary  replies. 
There  are  now  calls  on  some  of  the  departments 
remaining  unanswered,  which  were  made  tico 
years  ago;  and  such  is  the  quantity  of  extra 
labor  thrown  upon  the  departments  by  these  calls 
for  information,  that,  in  one  office,  the  number  of 
extra  clerks  employed  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
regular  clerks  of  the  department. 

But  a  statistical  bureau  would  not  only  furnish 
the  means  of  preventing  these  inconveniences 
and  removing  these  impediments  to  judicious 
legislation — it  would  not  only  be  found  of  incal- 
culable advantage  in  giving  information  for  the 
present,  but  it  would  collect,  arrange,  and  prepare 
the  history  of  the  past,  and  thereby  supply  the 
best  means  for  judging  correctly  respecting  the 
future.  By  means  of  an  annual,  v:dl-di gested , 
and  compact  report,  it  would  spread  much  most 
important  information  before  the  people ;  it  would 
make  them  acquainted  with  the  relative  importance 
of  every  branch  of  agricultural  produce,  the  value 
of  each  department  of  commercial  enterprise,  and 
the  results  of  the  varied  employments  of  manufac- 
turing skill.  Each  source  of  revenue,  and  each 
object  of  expenditure,  would  be  placed  before  the 
public  eye — not  in  bulky  documents,  which  too 
often  contain  only  the  materials  of  information, 
and  not  the  iyiformation  itself;  but  in  compact 
tables,  easy  of  reference,  sufficiently  in  detail  to 
give  ample  information,  and  sufficiently  compressed 
to  inform  without  wearying  the  ej'e,  or  unneces- 
sarily burdening  the  memory. 
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What  can  be  more  desirable  than  to  place  before 
a  free  people  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  results  of 
their  institutions,  the  workings  of  the  laws  under 
which  they  live,  the  value  of  the  policy  of  their 
legislators,  and,  consequently,  the  interest  which 
they  may  have  in  continuing  the  support  of  that 
policy,  or  in  recommending  its  alteration  1 

Thus,  a  statistical  bureau  would  produce  the 
following  important  and  highly  desirable  results  : 

1.  By  furnishing  correct  and  official  information 
relating  to  all  the  great  interests  of  the  country, 
it  would  prevent  unintentional  partial  legislation 
in  favor  of  one  or  more,  to  the  injury  of  the  rest. 
The  knowledge  which  such  a  bureau  would 
annually  present,  would  form  the  safest  basis  for 
both  national  and  State  legislation. 

2.  It  would  facilitate  legislation,  by  supplying 
ready  information  to  the  National  Legislature 
upon  all  subjects  on  which  it  might  wish  to  act. 
The  replies  given  to  all  calls  for  infonnation 
would  lie  prompt;  and,  when  compared  with  those 
which  are  now  obtained,  after  weeks  or  months  of 
delay,  they  would  be  found  to  be  more  complete 
and  accurate,  more  compact  and  better  digested, 
giving  the  information  sought  in  a  smaller  compass 
and  more  convenient  shape.  Thus,  correct  and 
ready  information  would  be  furnished  to  the 
i.iquirer;  the  hurry  and  inconvenience,  and  often 
injurious  delay  to  the  regular  work  of  the  depart- 
ments, would  be  avoided ;  and  the  public  service 
be  promoted,  by  a  more  ready  and  accurate 
despatch  of  public  business. 

3.  The  establishment  of  such  a  bureau  would 
greatly  facilitate  the  business  of  the  departments, 
by  enabhng  the  respective  officers  thereof  to 
ascertain,  by  a  brief  inspection,  the  absolute 
and  relative  condition  of  every  interest,  the 
amount  of  every  source  of  revenue,  and  every 
abject  of  expenditure ;  and  every  question  which 
the  duties  of  their  office,  the  wishes  of  the 
legislature,  or  the  interests  of  the  public  might 
prompt,  would  receive  a  ready  and  correct  reply. 

4.  Such  a  bureau  would,  in  a  comparatively 
short  time,  furnish  correct  information  respecting 
the  commercial,  financial,  the  navigating  and 
shipping,  the  manufacturing,  and  the  agricultural 
interests  of  the  country  ;  a  digested  body  of  facts 
relative  to  the  revenue,  the  custom-house,  the 
post  office,  the  land  office,  and  the  Indian  depart- 
ment ;  correct  statements  respecting  the  popula- 
tion, the  expenses  and  details  of  the  army  and 
navy,  the  progress  of  internal  improvements,  the 
state  of  banks  and  other  institutions,  and  of 
monetary  affairs  and  exchanges ;  and,  in  short,  a 
regular,  connected,  and  methodized  arrangement 
of  every  subject  to  which  facts  and  figures  bear 
any  relation,  and  which  are  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  history,  the  progress,  and  the  condition 
of  the  nation  at  large,  and  those  of  the  various 
States  and  Territories.  And  here  it  may  be 
remarked,  that,  by  a  full  and  complete  arrange- 
ment of  the  prices  of  stocks,  the  rates  of  exchanges, 
the  quantity  of  unemployed  capital,  as  exhibited 
by  the  amount  of  deposites  in  banks,  and  other 
variations  in  the  money  market,  the  best  opportu- 


nities for  the  execution  of  Government  financial 
operations  would  be  ascertained,  and  materially 
promoted. 

5.  The  duties  of  the  bureau  would  extend  to 
the  arrangement,  condensation,  and  elucidation 
of  the  statistics  of  foreign  nations,  and  to  all  the 
various  branches  of  international  commercial 
intercourse.  Materials  for  tliis  part  of  the 
business  are  daily  accumulating,  especially  from 
consuls  and  other  public  agents  abroad.  The 
information  contained  in  the  various  documents 
received  is  always  of  importance,  and  often  of 
the  highest  value ;  but  it  is  now  only  of  partial 
service  to  the  legislature  and  the  public,  by  its  not 
being  methodized  snd  arranged;  and  the  various 
insulated  facts  are  rendered  valueless,  for  want  of 
collocation  and  juxtaposition. 

6.  The  labors  of  a  statistical  bureau  would  most 
essentially  contribute  to  the  increase  of  sound 
knowledge  upon  all  subjects  connected  with 
national  and  international  affairs  among  the 
people.  The  theories,  often  conflicting,  of  politi- 
cal economists,  would  give  place  to  the  practical 
results  of  experience,  the  sober  truths  of  figures, 
and  the  unerring  demonstrations  of  facts.  The 
true  interests  of  the  people  of  the  country,  as  a 
people  one  and  indivisible,  would  be  perceived  and 
understood.  Knowledge  of  the  most  important 
kind  would  be  given  to  the  community  ;  additional 
power,  the  result  of  knowledge,  would  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  legislature ;  the  welfare  of 
the  country  would  be  advanced  by  its  interests 
being  better  understood;  and  legislation  would 
be  consistent  and  onwards,  uniformly  conducing 
to  individual  happiness  and  national  honor  and 
prosperity.  It  is  hoped  that  nations  will  no 
longer  seek  to  conquer  by  war  or  physical  force, 
but  by  an  honorable  rivalry  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  arts  of  peace,  of  commerce,  of  agriculture,  of 
manufactures,  and  of  science.  Practical  and 
useful  information  must  be  furnished  to  our 
people,  to  enable  them  to  compete  with  other 
nations  in  this  laudable  career.  The  object  of 
this  bureau  would  be  to  furnish  this  information, 
and  thus  place  the  materials  for  sound  thought, 
and  the  foundation  for  correct  action  within  the 
grasp  of  every  American  citizen. 

It  only  remains  for  the  purpose  of  completing 
the  history  of  Congressional  legislation  on  this 
subject,  to  add  the  resolution  passed  by  Congress, 
to  carry  out  the  views  of  the  report.  It  is  couched 
thus : 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
be,  and  he  is  hereby  authorized  to  transfer  from 
any  office  or  offices  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
from  which  their  services  may,  in  his  opinion,  be 
dispensed  with,  three  or  more  clerks,  to  be 
employed  under  his  direction,  in  collecting, 
arranging,  and  classifying,  such  statistical  infor- 
mation as  may  be  procured,  showing  or  tending  to 
show,  each  year,  the  condition  of  the  agriculture, 
manufactures,  domestic  trade,  currency  and  banks 
of  the  several  States  and  Territories  of  the 
United  States. 

What  agency  Congress  or  even  the  mover  of 
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the  resolution  contemplated  should  be  employed 
to  obtain  the  necessary  facts  referred  to  in  it  is  not 
perfectly  clear,  and  can  only  be  judged  by  the 
phrase  "collect."  This  may  equally  mean  that 
the  clerks  so  detailed  should  apply  directly  for  that 
information  wherever  tliey  might  be  able  to 
obtain  it,  or  that  they  should  gather  for  use  in  one 
mass,  such  information  as  should  be  otherwise 
obtained,  to  "  arrange,  classify,"  &c.  As  the 
circulars  sent  off  to  obtain  information  were 
issued  by  the  Register  of  the  Treasury,  I  presume 
under  the  authority  of  its  Secretary,  the  last  I 
infer  is  the  correct  construction. 

On  the  25th  July  last,  accordingly  T.  L.  Smith, 
Register  of  the  Treasury,  issued  the  following 
circular,  with  which  I  close  my  extracts : 

The  duty  of  executing  the  objects  of  this 
resolution,  devolves  upon  this  office.  I  deem  it 
most  proper  to  direct  my  first  efforts  to  ascertain 
the  practicability  of  reaching  the  requisite  infor- 
mation, and  hoio  that  information  is  to  be  obtained. 
To  the  accomplishment  of  these  ends,  I  must 
solicit  the  aid  of  the  State  and  federal  authorities 
respectively,  as  my  chief  recourse.  May  I,  there- 
fore, request  you  to  give  me  such  information  as 
will  enable  me  to  pursue  with  the  most  direction 
and  reliance  the  necessary  material  to  meet  the 
objects  of  Congress. 

If  there  are  any  works  published  by  the 
authority  of  the  States  or  Territories,  connected 
with  this  subject,  you  will  oblige  me  by  stating 
what  they  are,  and  how  they  can  be  obtained. 

I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  blank  forms  for  such 
use  as  you  may  deem  most  conducive  to  the  objects 
of  this  letter.  To  enable  me  to  have  all  the 
information  that  can  be  obtained,  in  due  season, 
to  make  my  report  according  to  the  directions  of 
Congress,  you  will  oblige  me  by  forwarding 
whatever  statistical  matter  you  may  prepare  by 
the  first  of  October. 

With  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

T.  L.  SMITH, 
Register  of  t/ic  Treasury. 
The  circular  embraced,  by  way  of  reference, 
the  report  of  the  committee  and  the  resolution 
adopted  by  Congress,  and  blank  forms  equally 
comprehensive  and  minute  with  those  sent  to  the 
Marshal's  assistants  employed  in  taking  the  census 
of  1840. 

These  circulars  have  been  despatched,  as  I 
suppose,  over  the  United  States,  to  such  persons 
as  might  be  presumed  likely  to  return  answers. 
One  of  the  number  was  addressed  to  an  intelli- 
gent attorney  at  law  in  Cincinnati,  at  whose 
hands  I  obtained  access  to  the  circular  and  ac- 
companying forms.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  the  ground  covered  by  the  various  details 
on  which  information  was  sought,  as  indicated 
by  the  columns  into  which  they  were  classified  and 
prepared  for  use  to  the  Department,  was  as  ex- 
tensive as  that  embraced  in  the  statistics  connected 
with  the  census  of  1840.  As  five  months  were 
allowed  for  the  marshal  and  assistants  to  collect 
the  information  sought  at  that  time,  the  probability 
is  that  an  equal  space  of  time  would  be  required 


to  do  justice  to  the  present  effort.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  the  individuals  addressed 
were  driven  to  the  alternative  to  work  that  period 
of  time  for  the  public  at  their  own  expense;  to 
furnish  such  statistics  as  they  or  others  they  might 
consult,  could  guess  at;  or  to  decline  all  action 
in  the  case.  What  amount  of  iuformation  has 
been  gathered  under  this  arrangement  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  can  hardly  be  conjectured ; 
but  by  applying  common  sense  principles  of 
judging  in  the  premises,  it  is  highly  probable, 
if  not  certain,  that  such  answers  have  been  re- 
turned as  will  defy  the  ingenuity  of  any  man  to 
arrange  into  an  uniform  and  consistent  classifica- 
tion and  statement.  If  perfect,  however,  in  every 
other  respect,  the  want  of  actual  ascertainment  of 
fact,  which  this  mode  of  obtaining  information  in- 
volves, must  render  it  worthless  for  all  practi- 
cal purposes. 

I  confess  a  deep  feeling,  of  disappointment  in 
what  has  been  done  on  this  subject,  and  the  re- 
sult which  must  follow  from  it.  Had  any  sys- 
tematic and  uniform  course  of  operations  been 
prescribed  by  Congress,  or  adopted  by  the  Trea- 
sury Department,  by  which  inquiries  of  the  pro- 
per kind  could  have  been  put  by  the  proper  per- 
sons, and  the  results  completed  and  arranged  by 
the  Department  for  public  use,  much  valuable 
and  accurate  information  would  doubtless  have 
been  submitted  to  Congress.  But  no  statistics 
are  worth  any  thing  which  are  not  carefully  ga- 
thered up  in  detail  at  the  Bank,  the  Factory,  the 
counting-house  desk.  &c. — in  short,  wherever  their 
elements  are  to  be  found. 

Many  persons  in  the  United  States,  who  feii 
solicitude  on  the  subject,  were  led  to  believe  that 
a  systematic  effort  to  gather  the  statistics  of  the 
country  would  prepare  the  way  for  taking  our 
next  census,  in  such  manner  as  would  inspire 
that  degree  of  confidence  in  the  result,  which  the 
shameful  blunders  and  errors  of  the  last  forbade 
them  to  repose  in  it,  and  that  a  few  years  of  pre- 
paratory labor,  in  charge  of  a  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
would  develope  the  best  means  of  bringing  out 
the  necessary  information  at  the  approaching  cen- 
sus. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  go  into  an  extended 
notice  of  the  errors  in  the  statistics  connected 
with  the  census  of  1840.  A  few  examples  will 
serve  to  show  their  character  and  extent.  In  the 
article  of  hemp,  Ohio  is  stated  to  produce  9080 
tons,  and  Indiana  8G05 — either  equal  nearly  to 
the  product  of  Kentucky,  which  is  reported  at 
9992  tons,  and  almost  equal,  when  united,  to  Mis- 
souri, to  whidi  I8,010|tons  are  given  as  the  ag- 
crretrate.  Virginia  is  stated  to  raise  25.594  tons, 
almost  equal  to  both  Kentucky  and  Missouri, 
which  are  given  as  above  at  28,002  tons.  Now  the 
indisputable  fact  is,  that  Kentucky  and  Missouri 
produce  more  hemp  than  all  the  rest  of  the  United 
States,  and  ten  times  as  much  as  either  Ohio,  In- 
diana or  Virginia,  which  three  States  are  made  to 
raise  50  per  cent,  more  than  those  two  great  hemp 
producing  States. 

The  sugar  of  Louisiana  is  given  at  119,947,720 
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lbs.,  equal  to  120,000  hhds.,  160  per  .cent,  more 
than  has  been  published  in  New-Orleans,  as  the 
hi'J'hest  product  of  the  five  consecutive  years,  in- 
cluding and  preceding  1840. 

But  what  is  this  to  the  wholesale  figure-dealing 
which  returns  3,160,946  tons  of  hay,  as  the  pro- 
duct of  New  -York  for  that  article  ! ! !  a  quantity 
sufficient  to  winter  all  the  horses  and  mules  in 
the  United  States. 

Other  errors  of  great  magnitude  might  be  pointed 
out :  such  as  making  the  tobacco  product  of  Vir- 
ginia 11,000  hhds.,  when  her  inspection  records 
show  55,000  hhds.  thrown  into  market  as  the 
crop  of  that  year.  Who  believes  that  12,233  bbls. 
pitch,  rosin  and  turpentine,  or  the  tenth  part  of 
that  quantity,  were  minufactured  in  Louisiana 
in  1840,  or  that  New-York  produced  10,093,991 
lbs.  maple  sugar  in  a  single  year,  or  twenty  such 
statements  equally  absurd,  which  I  might  take 
from  the  returns  1  But  I  must  leave  this  part  of 
my  subject. 

Can  there  then  be  suggested  no  plan  to  obvi- 
ate the  deficiencies  and  inaccuracies  of  such  sta- 
tistics, or  system  practical  and  efficient,  which  shall 
inspire  confidence  and  challenge  scrutiny  in  its 
results.  We  shall  be  prepared  to  reach  conclu- 
sions on  the  point  better  by  inquiring  what  were 
the  causes  of  the  defective  character  of  the  return 
of  1840. 

The  first  great  defect  was  making  the  marshals 
of  the  respective  States  to  superintend  the  work, 
and  in  fact  at  the  same  time  limiting  their  agency 
to  the  mere  compilation  of  the  various  county  re- 
turns into  one  general  statement.  These  marshals, 
as  every  body  knows,  are  to  the  U.  States  what  the 
sheriffs  are  to  the  counties  for  which  they  seve- 
rally act,  mere  ministerial  officers  to  the  courts  of 
justice,  who  might  be  well  adapted  to  the  func- 
tions for  which  they  were  appointed,  to  serve 
processes,  execute  writs,  but  without  that  gene- 
ral knowledge  of  business  which  would  enable 
them  to  make  up  statistical  tables  correctly,  and 
see  that  their  deputies  did  so  likewise. 

Another  fault  growing  out  of  the  first  defect, 
was  that  the  assistants  to  take  the  census  were 
usually  taken  from  the  marshals'  existing  depu- 
ties, who  being,  as  was  the  principal,  selected  for 
other  duties  and  employments,  were  probably 
equally  unfit  in  their  respective  spheres,  for  this 
particular  service. 

The  answers  to  the  questions  respecting  popu- 
lation, were  enforced  by  pains  and  penalties ; 
those  which  related  to  statistics  generally,  were 
purely  optional.  The  exciting  character  of  the 
Presidential  contest,  then  pending,  and  which 
was  at  that  precise  period  just  at  its  height,  and 
the  bitter  feeling  in  a  portion  of  the  community 
against  officers  who  were  agents  of  an  Adminis- 
tration to  which  they  were  hostile,  and  who  were 
generally,  if  not  altogether,  selected  from  their 
political  opponents,  no  doubt  contributed  to  with- 
hold much  information  necessary  to  complete  the 
returns.  Cluestions  of  an  unusual  character  also, 
were  put  into  the  mouths  of  the  assistants,  well 
calculated  to  excite  a  spirit  of  mistrust  arid  defiance. 


I  suppose  also  the  whole  system  of  taking  these 
statistics  defective,  from  the  general  fact  that  they 
cannot  be  taken  to  advantage  in  domiciliary  visits 
of  three  or  four  months  at  one  period  with  in- 
termissions of  ten  years.  There  must  be  some 
previous  familiarity  with  the  subject ;  some  previ- 
ous intercourse  between  the  parties  who  address 
questions  and  supply  answers.  In  short,  I  be- 
lieve that  suitable  men  can  and  ought  to  be  en- 
gaged in  a  permanent  employment  in  gathering 
information  annually,  and  every  tenth  year,  if  ne- 
cessary, perform  more  extensive  and  minute  labors 
in  this  line,  which  these  annual  examinations  and 
reports  will  prepare  them  to  execute  in  a  man- 
ner which  all  will  agree  is  desirable,  and  which 
never  yet  has  been  done.  I  would  suggest  then, 
as  a  means  of  gathering  facts  available  to  the  pur- 
poses of  a  Bureau  of  Statistics,  and  which  a  few 
years  of  practice  and  experience  would  enable 
Congress  to  judge  whether  it  would  not  be  the 
best  mode  by  which  to  obtain  the  decennial  sta- 
tistics of  all  kinds,  that  one  individual  should  be 
appointed  for  each  State  and  Territory  of  the  U. 
States,  who  should  place  himself  in  direct  commu- 
nication with  the  workshops,  stores,  ship-yards, 
farms,  &c.  of  the  State  in  which  he  resides,  whose 
duty  it  should  be  to  collect  and  prepare  the  statis- 
tics of  every  part  of  the  national  industry  and 
wealth,  under  simple  and  intelligible  forms,  pre- 
pared by  the  Treasury  Department,  not  by  Andover 
scholars,  as  it  is  said  those  of  1840  in  part  were, 
for  that  purpose. 

If  it  be  objected  to  this  suggestion  that  it  would 
involve  great  expense,  I  would  meet  the  objection 
by  saying,  that  if  it  enabled  the  decennial  census 
to  be  taken  as  a  part  of  its  results,  accurately  and 
fully,  as  I  believe  it  would,  there  would  not  be 
much  more  expense  than  under  the  present  sys- 
tem. Take  Ohio  for  example.  One  individual 
would  suffice  to  execute  the  proposed  work  in 
the  State  at  a  salary  of  one  thousand  dollars,  and 
travelling  expenses  of  say  five  hundred  dollars 
more  per  annum — a  sum  equal  in  ten  years  to 
fifteen  thousand  dollars.  Allow  one  half  the  ex- 
pense'for  taking  the  census  of  1850,  which  it  cost 
in  1840,  and  divested  of  the  statistics  it  ought  not 
to  cost  more.  We  should  then  see  which  is  the 
cheapest  plan  of  operations,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
the  value  of  annual  in  the  place  of  decennial 
statistics. 


"I'VE  SEEN  THEM  SMILE." 

I've  seen  him  smile  wliose  ardent  soul 

Burned  wildly  for  the  meed  of  fame, 
As  he  beheld  upon  her  scroll 

Emblazoned  his,  the  highest  name. 
I've  seen  her  smile— the  last  night's  bride, 

When  Joy  sat  mirrored  on  her  lip, 
I've  seen  him  smile,  close  by  her  side, 

Who  bent  the  blissful  kiss  to  sip. 

I've  seen  the  flowret  ope  its  eye, 
Then  laugh  its  balm  to  Zephyr's  breath— 

But  not  their  blended  smiles  could  vie 
With  that  the  Christian  wore  in  death.    J.  b.  h. 
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HELEN. 


BY    MRS.    R.    S.    NICHOLS. 


TwiK  gates  before  a  Palace  rise — 
Twin  crystal  gates  of  heavenly  hue  ; 

Within,  a  lurking  angel  lies, 
While  beams  of  light  come  stealing  through 
The  crystal  gates  of  living  blue  ! 

This  Palace  rare,  is  Helen's  soul ; 
The  roof  with  pendant  jewels  hung, 

When  touched,  a  gentle  music  toll — 
Thought- music,  echoed  by  her  tongue. 
Which  from  my  lips  thjs  song  hath  wrung. 

Twin  portals  of  the  stately  soul, 
Behold  her  eyes  !  so  deeply  bright, 

Beneath  whose  drooping  curtains  stole 
The  lurking  angel  of  Delight, 
Entrancing  now  my  earnest  sight. 

Within  the  dazzling  Palace-gates 
Young,  starry  thoughts  all  quickening  lie, 

But  they  shall  find  no  fitting  mates 
Beneath  the  pure,  down-looking  sky — 
Offspring  like  these  unwedded  die  ! 

Young  Helen's  heart  is  pure  and  sweet 
As  early  spring's  first  limpid  dew. 

That  idle,  wandering  sunbeams  greet 
Within  the  violet's  cup  of  blue. 
While  soul  and  heart  are  fond  as  true. 


SKETCHES  OF  THE  FLORIDA  WAR. 

NUMBER   III. 

THE    CAPTURE    AND    THE    TRIAL. 

After  the  murder  of  Captain  Walton,  Chiee 
lingered  around  the  coast,  permitting  no  opportu- 
nity of  death  and  robbery  to  pass  him  unaccepted. 
His  was  the  hand  which  plied  the  blazing  brand 
of  destruction  throughout  the  Southern  borders  of 
the  "Flower-land,"  sending  up  the  incense  of 
reeking  blood  and  the  music  of  death-groans,  in- 
fant-screams and  woman's  wail  of  agony,  to  his 
favorite  goddess,  Revenge.  Wherever  his  mocca- 
sin crushed  the  flowers,  wherever  his  steps  were 
directed,  victims  fell  like  the  tender  buds  under 
his  foot.  His  course  was  marked  by  the  lurid 
glare  and  the  beacon-smoke  of  consuming  dwell- 
ings. His  was  the  demon-spirit  which  planned 
and  executed  the  destruction  of  Indian  Key, 
where,  in  two  hours,  sixty  buildings  were  reduced 
to  ashes,  one  entire  family— father,  mother  and 
children — destroyed,  the  head  of  another  (Dr. 
Perrine)  burned,  a  prisoner  in  his  own  house, 
within  hearing  of  his  own  family ;  and  a  poor 
boy,  the  son  of  a  dependent  widow,  scalded  to 
death  in  a  cistern,  heated  by  the  flames  which 
twined  above  and  around  it. 


Chicc  also  led  on  the  murderous  band  at  "  Har- 
ney's massacre,"  on  the  banks  of  the  Carlosa- 
hatchee,  where  eighteen  poor  fellows  were  slain 
in  their  sleep— a  sleep  rendered  sound  by  the  gen- 
tle rustUngs  of  a  truce-flag,  whose  broad,  pure 
folds  waved  like  a  guardian  angel's  wings  in  the 
night-stillness.  Once  the  friend,  but  now  the 
deadliest  foe  of  the  whites,  his  knowledge  of  their 
habits,  customs  and  haunts  enabled  him  to  easily 
plan  and  rapidly  execute  the  most  bold  and  unex- 
pected attacks.  The  turtler  in  his  little  sloop  or 
schooner,  the  wrecker  in  his  heavy  lighter,  or  the 
wrecked  mariner  cast  helplessly  on  the  strand,  all 
were  sacrificed  upon  his  altar. 

Chiee  was  a  man  of  medium  size,  rather  slim, 
but  agile  as  the  mountain-cat.  The  only  strong 
peculiarity  about  his  appearance  was  his  eye, 
which  was  very  large,  and  as  black  as  condensed 
essence  of  night-gloom.  I  have  seen  that  eye  in 
a  fit  of  anger  turn  as  green  as  an  emerald,  while 
the  pupils  seemed  to  be  two  little  self-burning-up, 
fire-spitting  sparks.  Yet  it  could  be  softened 
when  reflected  into  woman's  clear  wells  of  love. 
Chiee  was  a  man  of  gallantry  in  more  than  one 
sense  of  the  word.  Amongst  his  tribe  he  was 
known  to  be  a  special  favorite  with  the  fair  sex. 
Even  now,  when  by  accident  we  had  crossed  his 
trail,  he  was  flying  with  a  scanty  band  of  firm 
adherents,  from  the  powerful  party  and  revenge- 
ful pursuit  of  Chittee  Emathla,  a  chief  second 
only  to  Arpiaka  in  power.  Chiee  had  gained  the 
love  of  Lula,  the  favorite  wife  of  Chittee  Emathla, 
and  she,  yielding  to  his  winning  powers,  was  now 
eloping  with  him.  He  had  not  only  to  fear  the 
anger  of  Chittee,  but  had  also  to  dread  the  laws 
of  his  tribe,  for  the  offence  which  he  had  commit- 
ted is  severely  punished  by  the  Seminole  ponal 
code. 

Thus,  by  mere  chance,  was  this  adventurous 
savage  thrown  almost  into  our  hands,  but  by  his 
skill  and  cunning  was  once  more  in  temporary 
safety. 

On  finding  that  the  Indian  and  squaw  that  had 
escaped  were  Chiee  and  his  stolen  bride,  we  de- 
termined never  to  give  up  the  chase  till  it  was 
rewarded  by  success.  Impatiently  we  counted 
the  weary  hours  of  the  long  night,  awaiting  the 
dawn  of  morning  light,  which  would  enable  us 
to  follow  the  trail.  When,  at  last,  rosy  cheeked 
young  day  came  out  of  his  shadowy  nest,  we  re- 
newed our  search  for  signs  which  might  serve  to 
trace  the  fugitives.  Old  Mico  was  placed  in  one 
of  the  light'est  boats,  and  commenced  taking  a 
broad  circle  around  the  late  scene  of  action,  cau- 
tiously examining  every  bent  blade  of  grass  and 
down-bowed  flower.  He  had  nearly  finished  the 
round,  when  his  usual  taciturnity  was  broken  by 
the  single  expression,  "Hiela!"  as  with  exten- 
ded hand  he  pointed  out  a  few  half-bent  blades  of 
grass,  which  to  me  were  as  unintelligible  as  baby- 
talk,  though  to  him  as  plain  as  a  well-beaten  road. 
We  were  on  the  trail  of  the  fugitives,  and  pur- 
sued it  as  fast  as  our  men  could  push  through  the 
heavy  grass  and  water,  turning  and  winding  in 
every  direction  which  Chiee's  accomplished  cun- 
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ning  had  devised  to  throw  us  off  the  track.  Old 
Mice,  however,  was  a  perfect  blood-hound,  when 
once  upon  the  scent,  and  no  craft  or  device  could 
throw  him  from  it. 

In  a  few  hours  the  trail  began  to  freshen,  when 
the  old  guide,  whose  courage  was  over-ballasted 
by  prudence,  stowed  himself  down  in  the  bows 
of  the  boat,  from  whence  he  would  occasionally 
peer  out  like  a  half-sheltered  duck  in  a  hail-storm. 
The  grass  now  remained  bent  down  in  the  muddy 
water,  and  every  thing  betokened  our  nearness  to 
the  fugitives.  We  knew  that  Chiee  would  not 
become  a  willing  prisoner,  and  expected  that  he 
would  resist  even  to  death ;  still  his  services  as  a 
guide  to  the  haunts  of  his  tribe,  were  of  such 
importance  to  us,  that  the  strictest  orders  were 
given  to  take  him  alive. 

We  moved  on  rapidly,  and  were  closing  up 
towards  a  small  island,  with  but  two  or  three  trees 
upon  it,  where  we  expected  to  find  the  fugitives, 
when  directly  under  the  bows  of  the  foremost 
boat,  a  sudden  scream  was  heard,  and  the  woman 
rose  from  the  grass  before  us.  Her  scream  was 
echoed  by  the  sharp  crack  of  a  rifle,  and  the  bow 
oarsman  of  the  front  boat  reeled  from  his  seat. 
At  the  same  instant,  Chiee  arose  from  the  grass, 
about  two  hundred  yards  from  us,  and  commenced 
loading  his  rifle  hastily,  yet  as  coolly  as  if  he  were 
about  to  practise  at  a  target.  In  a  second,  every 
man  sprang  from  the  boats  and  rushed  through 
grass,  mud  and  water  toward  him;  one  gallant 
fellow  (Sergeant  Searles,  of  company  G.  3d  regt. 
Artillery)  in  the  advance  of  the  rest.  Chiee  had 
finished  reloading  his  rifle,  when  Scarle  had  arri- 
ved within  ten  or  fifteen  steps  of  him,  and  delib- 
erately dropping  on  one  knee,  he  raised  the  deadly 
weapon  to  his  flashing  eye.  Searle  instinctively 
turned  his  side  towards  the  Indian,  in  order  to 
expose  as  little  surface  as  possible  to  the  aim,  and 
the  bullet  struck  his  right  arm,  shattering  the  bone, 
and,  passing  through  his  lungs,  came  out  on  the 
opposite  side,  being  of  course  fatal.  At  this 
moment,  ten  or  twelve  men  were  rushing  upon 
Chiee,  who,  flourishing  his  unloaded  rifle  in  the 
air,  aimed  a  blow  at  the  head  of  the  foremost, 
which  was  warded  off  bj'  the  hand,  as  it  descend- 
ed with  a  force  which  crushed  the  fingers  and 
small  bones  of  the  member.  By  this  time  he  was 
Completely  surrounded,  and  seized  by  as  many  as 
could  get  hold  of  him;  but  even  now,  with  a 
strength  almost  Herculean,  he  shook  himself  free 
and  attempted  to  spring  from  them,  but  finding 
escape  impossible,  he  pealed  out  his  death-song 
in  defiance.  His  black  eye  gleamed  with  super- 
natural light  as  the  triumphant  song  of  past  deeds 
broke  clear  and  loud  from  his  lips. 

Picking  up  poor  Searle  and  securing  the  woman, 
we  now  proceeded  to  the  island,  which  we  very 
appropriately  named  Mud  Island.  We  here  held  a 
council,  forthe  purpose  of  adopting  the  best  mea- 
sures for  coercing  him  into  our  wishes  as  a  guide. 
When  asked  to  show  us  the  whereabouts  of  the 
enemy,  he  answered  only  by  a  look  of  scornful 
hatred.  In  order  to  try  the  effect  of  fear  upon  him, 
a  rope    was    now    brought,  and  one  end  being 


fastened  around  his  neck,  the  other  was  passed 
over  the  limb  of  a  tree.  Once  more  he  was 
asked  if  he  would  serve  as  a  guide  ;  and  then  for 
the  first  time  he  opened  his  lips  in  answer;  but 
it  was  only  to  ask  that  the  death  of  a  warrior 
might  be  given  him,  that  he  might  be  shot  in- 
stead of  being  hung  like  a  dog.  His  request 
was  sternly  refused ;  and  he  was  told  for  the  last 
time  to  choose  between  the  life  of  a  traitor  or 
the  death  of  infamy.  He  gave  a  lightning-look 
of  scorn  and  defiance — the  rope  was  tightened, 
his  face  grew  dark  with  suffocation ;  his  whole 
form  quivered ;  and  then  for  the  first  tune  in  my 
lite  I  saw  feeling  exhibited  in  an  Indian  female. 
The  woman,  who  till  now  had  remained  silent 
and  motionless,  with  her  tress-veiled  head  bowed 
in  her  lap,  sprang  to  her  feet,  rushed  towards  him, 
and  with  her  arms  thrown  around  him,  the  big  crys- 
tal tears  raining  from  her  imploring  eyes,  uttered  a 
few  rapid,  lov?,  sweet-toned  words  in  her  own 
language,  with  a  manner  that  would  have  melted 
hearls  of  adamant,  much  more  the  'hearts  of  oak,' 
present  at  this  scene.  The  Indian  strove  for  a 
moment,  every  muscle  of  his  face  working  as  if 
conflictinT  feelings  were  heaving  his  breast  with 
convulsive  sorrow-throbs,  then '  icomaii's  influence' 
that  potent  heart-dissolver,  prevailed.  He  spoke 
but  a  single  word  to  her  :  she  sunk  calmly  to  the 
earth  as  an  infant  sinks  to  slumber.  Then  he 
turned  to  our  commander,  and  in  broken  English 
thus  addressed  him : 

"  Me  Chiee — bio-  Indian — great  warrior  !  Me 
kill  ten  white  warriors,  five  white  squaws  !  Me 
no  fraid  to  die  !  Me  like  my  squaw — squaw  like 
Chiee !  You  no  hurt  squaw — give  squaw  plenty 
beads,  give  Chiee  plenty  blankets,  plenty  whisky, 
Chiee  go  !  Me  show  white  warrior  plenty  Esta 
Chattce !     Me  you  no  more  kill." 

The  bargain  was  made.  The  fearless  warrior, 
he  who  had  stood  calmnly  gazing  upon  death  in 
its  most  hateful  aspect,  he  whom  the  terror  of 
that  dark-clouded  moment  could  not  move,  gave 
way  to  the  all-powerful  influence  of  pleading 
woman,  and  consented  to  preserve  a  life  for  her 
which  he  would  gladly  have  sacrificed  to  preserve 
honor.  Thus  it  ever  is,  thus  hath  it  ever  been, 
since  Eve  banqueted  on  forbidden  fruit.  Woman 
can  make  man  a  being  worthy  of  the  highest  seat 
in  heaven,  she  can  cause  him  to  degrade  the  lowest 
pit  of  hell.  Tell  me  not  of  regal  power,  tell  me 
not  of  crowned  despots,  tell  me  not  of  the  power 
of  gold  or  lofty  station— woman,  fair,  fragile, 
gentle  woman,  is  the  only  despot  to  whom  man 
yields  implicit  obedience  on  earth.  Those  whose 
war-genius  hath  shaken  nations  into  a  dense  mass 
of  confusion,  have  themselves  yielded  to  the 
magnetic  influence  of  soil  beauty's  charms,  and 
w  hen  their  hands  grasped  the  sceptre  of  the  world, 
they  have  dropped  it  to  seize  a  wanton  curl  as  it 
played  enticingly  upon  the  breeze.  But  all  this 
is  digressing  from  our  yarn. 

When  Chiee  spoke  and  agreed  to  guide  us, 
there  was  a  strange  and  almost  devilish  glare  in 
his  eye,  which  his  assumed  calmness  could  not 
entirely  veil.     This  we  all   noted,  and   he  was 
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placed  under  a  strict  guard,  who  had  orders  to 
shoot  him  down  if  he  made  the  slightest  attempt 
to  escape.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of 
his  guidance  hereafter,  in  some  of  our  yarns. 

Thus,  with  the  loss  of  one  valuable  life,  and 
the  crippling  of  another,  (Smith,  the  bow-oarsman, 
now  a  pensioned  inmate  of  the  Naval  Asylum  at 
Philadelphia,)  was  captured  the  terror  of  the 
Southern  coast,  the  arch-demon  of  the  Seminole 
tribe. 

We  cannot  close  this  number  without  again 
alludino-  to  the  gallant  and  ill-fated  Searle,  who 
preferred  death  to  disobeying  orders,  and  rather 
chose  to  give  his  life  than  to  commit  a  breach  of 
discipline.  When  rushing  towards  Chice,  with 
his  loaded  musket  he  could  easily  have  slain  the 
Indian  while  he  was  reloading  his  rifle,  but  the 
'  orders '  were  to  harm  not,  but  to  capture — they 
were  obeyed.  The  death  of  Scarlc  was  character- 
istic of  his  life ;  his  last  words  were  "  /'re  done 
my  duty!"  They  should  be  engraven  on  imper- 
ishable adamant  and  placed  above  his  head ;  yet 
the  poor  fellow  lies  in  a  shallow  sand-pit.  On 
the  banks  of  New  River,  near  Fort  Lauderdale, 
he  was  buried,  and  not  even  an  unchiselled  stone 
is  there  to  point  his  resting  place. 

In  the  despatches  to  '  head  quarters,'  his  name 
may  have  been  casually  mentioned,  but  he  was 
a  non-commissioned  officer,  he  had  no  friends 
in  power,  and  why  should  his  deeds  or  his  virtues 
be  mentioned  1  His  case  reminds  the  writer  of 
this  article  of  a  circumstance  which  came  under 
his  own  immediate  observation.  A  subordinate 
officer  came  in  contact  with  a  large  body  of  the 
enemy,  on  the  Western  coast  of  Florida,  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  war,  and  with  a  small  band 
succeeded,  after  a  gallant  action,  in  beating  them 
off.  His  superior  reached  the  spot  shortly  after 
the  battle  was  over,  and  immediately  afterwards 
wrote  a  flaming  despatch  to  head  quarters,  giving 
the  account  as  if  he  himself  had  been  an  active 
participant  in  the  combat,  of  course  gaining  all 
the  credit,  while  the  real  actors  passed  unknown 
and  unpraised.  Personal  conduct,  be  it  ever  so  de- 
serving, seemed  to  have  passed  unnoticed  during 
the  Florida  campaigns,  except  in  instances  where 
'rank'  served  to  lift  it  up  where  praise  might  cast 
sun-light  upon  it.  We  shall  hereafter  take  occa- 
sion to  particularise  upon  this  point. 

It  sometimes  appears  strange  to  me,  that  so 
little  should  be  known  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
Union,  of  the  circumstances  attending  that  war, 
and  of  the  causes  which  gave  rise  to  it.  In  fact,  I 
have  found  that  few,  very  few,  properly  under- 
stand the  character  of  the  soil,  climate,  or  produc- 
tions of  the  territory.  Florida  is  now,  or  is  soon 
destined  to  be,  a  very  important  portion  of  our 
confederacy,  both  in  a  commercial  and  general 
view.  Her  soil  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
growth  and  profitable  cultivation  of  sugar,  cotton, 
coffee,  Manilla  hemp,  tobacco,  oranges,  lemons, 
pine-apples,  indigo,  rice,  arrow-root,  castor-beans, 
grapes,  cocoa-nuts,  citrons,  guava,  figs,  pomegran- 
nates,  dates,  peaches,  melons,  plums,  bananas, 
plantains,   and  other  tropicalities ;  while  on  the 


ever-green  prairies,  cattle  thrive  without  care  or 
trouble. 

Oranges  were  once  an  article  of  profitable 
export  from  the  Territory,  and,  judging  from 
present  appearances,  they  soon  will  be  again.  I 
have  known  a  sinale  grove  of  less  than  two  acres 
produce  S~000  per  year  to  its  owner.  To  prove 
how  peculiarly  the  climate  is  adapted  to  this  fruit,  I 
need  only  refer  to  the  fact  that  on  the  southern 
border  of  Lake  Worth  there  is  a  grove  of  icild, 
uncultivated  oranges,  covering  at  least  sixty  acres 
of  land  surface  ;  that  on  the  estate  of  Donna  An- 
tonia  P.  Marin,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
St.  John's,  near  Volusia,  there  is  a  grove,  also 
wild,  containing  forty  acres ;  and  in  numerous 
parts  of  the  territory,  both  oranges  and  lemons  are 
growing  plentifully,  though  uncultivated. 

The  soil  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  territory 
is  similar  to  that  of  Cuba,  and  produces,  under  a 
similar  course  of  cultivation  and  seeding,  as  good 
tobacco  as  is  grown  in  that  island. 

Cotton,  particularly  the  black-seed  or  sea-island 
species,  yields  finely.  Rice,  in  the  time  of  the 
British  possession,  was  largely  exported,  as  was 
also  indigo,  with  some  madder.  But  in  its  woods, 
Florida  is  far  from  valueless.  In  material  for 
ship-building,  she  gives  us  pine  and  cedar  for 
spars,  decking,  &c.,  live  oak,  of  the  best  quality 
for  timbers,  besides  lignumvitse,  mahogany  and 
hickory.  Her  southern  keys  offer  fine  sites  for 
forts  to  protect  our  southern  borders  in  time  of 
war.  and  also  contain  fine  harbors  in  which  our 
squadrons  may  refit  while  employed  in  protecting 
our  Gulf  commerce.  The  territory  is  also  fast 
filling  up  with  settlers.  Mr.  Benton's  '  armed 
occupation  bill,'  although  it  was  passed  too  late  to 
doany  good  in  its  original  intention,  has  been  the 
means  of  settling  the  lower  and  finer  parts  of  the 
the  country. 

As  to  the  health  of  the  country,  we  of  the 
North  are  also  often  misinformed.  I  believe  that 
there  is  no  healthier  climate  in  the  world  than  that 
of  East  Florida.  There  is  a  half-daily  succession 
of  sea  breezes,  which,  sweeping  entirely  across 
the  peninsula,  keep  up  a  pure  atmosphere,  and 
prevent  swamp  miasmas,  or  fever  contagions  from 
settling.  The  mean  of  the  temperature,  from 
yearly  observations,  made  by  careful  and  scientific 
men,  has  been  found  to  be  about  70  deg.,  never 
exceeding  85  or  90,  and  seldom  below  60.  On  the 
island  of  Key  West,  in  Lat.  24  deg.  and  a  frac- 
tion, the  temperature  for  six  s%ixcessive  years,  was 
never  known  to  rise  above  90  degrees. 

By  the  tables  of  mortality  kept  by  army  sur- 
geons during  the  continuance  of  the  war,  we  find 
that  the  number  of  natural  deaths  in  that  climate 
fell  far  short  of  the  rate  experienced  on  our  north- 
ern stations;  and  this  difference  seems  the  more 
astonishing,  when  we  recollect  the  forced  marches, 
hardships  and  deprivations  suffered  by  the  troops 
in  the  territory,  comparing  them  with  the  shel- 
tered and  barracked  comforts  of  more  northern 
quarters.  Here  for  months,  they  were  on  contin- 
ual '  field  duty,'  often  without  tents,  exposed  to 
rain  and  sun,  night  dews  and  morning  fogs,  some- 
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times  on  poor  rations,  again  with  no  provisions 
except  the  wild  game  of  the  forest,  and  yet  they 
enjoyed  better  health  than  upon  our  northern 
Atlantic  coast.  We  refer  our  readers  to  a  work 
published  some  short  time  since,  upon  medical 
statistics,  written  by  Surgeon  General  Lawson  of 
the  Army.  It  will  bear  us  out  fully  in  our  posi- 
tions taken  in  regard  to  the  general  salubrity  of  a 
Floridan  climate. 

The  work  to  which  we  allude  is  carefully  com- 
piled from  the  monthly  reports  of  all  the  surgeons 
of  the  army,  given  from  their  several  stations  in 
all  parts  of  the  Union. 

Another  proof  of  the  mildness  of  the  climate 
is,  that  it  is  a  favorite  resort  for  consumptive  and 
asthmatic  invalids.  The  city  of  St.  Augustine  is 
ever  filled  with  such  risitants,  few  of  whom  come 
too  late  for  restoration  to  health. 

The  unusual  longevity  of  its  inhabitants  is 
another  proof  of  a  similar  strengthfulness.  The 
writer  is  acquainted  with  a  lady  of  Spanish  pa- 
rentacre,  who  was  born  in  St.  Augustine  in  the 
year  1761 — and  still  resides  there,  in  full  posses- 
sion of  vigor  and  all  her  faculties.  She  reads 
easily  without  the  use  of  glasses,  and  (she  is  a 
Catholic)  walks  every  morning  regularly  near 
half  a  mile  to  mass,  at  the  hour  of  sunrise.  Her 
memory  is  so  perfect  in  regard  to  by-gone  times, 
that  we  consider  her  the  best  history  of  Florida 
extant.  E.  z.  c.  j. 


THE  PROPHECY, 


INSCRIBED   TO    MISS    M.    L.   H.    OF    NASHVILLE. 


'WHAT  IS  LOVE  1"— TO  INEZ. 


BY   DR.    T.    M.    TWEED, 


"Without  the  smile  from  parlial  beauty  won, 
Oh  !  what  were  man  ? — a  world  without  a  sun  !  " 

[Campbell's  Pleasdrks  or  Hope. 

0 1  hast  thou  known  bright  hopes,  dark  fears, 

Alternate  in  thy  bosom  rise  ? 
And  hast  thou  felt  the  trembling  tears 

Unbidden,  start  to  thy  dark  eyes  ? 
Hast  thou  e'er  felt  that  timid  start — 
That  gentle  beating  of  the  heart — 
That  strange  wild  glow  within  thee  swell, 
When  lips  meet  lips  in  sad  farewell  ? 
This,  this  is  love— that  light  from  heaven. 

Which  has  alone  survived  the  fall — 
The  only  proof  to  man  that's  given 

That  he  was  ever  good  at  all ! 

A  fire  that  lights  all  earth  below— 

A  thing  of  heaven— of  heaven  apart — 
That  burns  with  pure  and  vivid  glow 

Upon  the  altar  of  the  heart. 
Tn  Time's  wide  sea  an  i'l'and  blest, 
Whereon  the  sorrowing  soul  may  rest ! 
A  tie,  which  round  the  heart  when  spun, 
Can  never — never  be  undone! 
This,  this  is  love — whose  spell  of  power 

Drew  angels  from  yon  clime  of  bliss, 
That  they  might  tread  for  one  brief  hour 

With  woman,  such  a  world  as  this  I 


t  gazed  upon  the  stars  for  thee, 

I  heard  the  dark  wood's  music  lone, 

I  listened  if  thy  fate  might  be 

Berne  on  the  wind's  soft  whispered  moan. 

I  wandered  by  the  silver  stream, 

Tinged  by  the  sun's  last  parting  beam; 

I  listened  at  the  twilight  hour. 

When  Fairies  steal  the  rose's  liloom, 

And  bear  it  to  Titania's  bower— 

And  tried  from  these  to  know  thy  doom. 

And  when  the  solemn  m'dniglit  bell 

Had  called  the  spirits  from  the  tomb, 

And  elfin  pranks  and  wizard  spell 

Enwrapped  the  earth  in  spectral  gloom, 

I  saw  pale  shadows  dim  and  wan. 

Sepulchral  shapes,  with  grave-clothes  on, 

And  heard  them  tell  of  young  and  brave, 

And  those  who  find  an  early  grave  ; 

But  none  of  these  revealed  to  me 

What  yet  might  be  thy  destiny — 

But  it  was  in  a  troubled  dream. 

An  awful  shape  to  me  did  seem 

Standing  my  bedside  near.     It  spoke 

In  slow  and  solemn  tones,  that  broke 

Clearly  upon  my  sleeping  ear. 

And  made  my  spirit  quake  with  fear. 

"  Mortal,  why  seek  to  know  her  doom  ? 

Go  ponder  sadly  on  thine  own  ; 

Lone  wanderer,  o'er  ihy  path  of  gloom 

Few  sunny  rays  are  thrown." 

'•  Spirit,  I  care  not — mine  hath  been 

A  hazard  race,  it  matters  not. 

It  may  be  mine  to  lose  or  win  ; 

The  smile  and  tear  are  near  akin. 

Calm  and  resigned  I'll  bear  my  lot. 

Be  it  of  joy,  this  lonely  breast 

Shall  cherish  it,  a  secret  guest. 

Be  it  of  sorrow,  it  shall  fall 

Light  on  my  soul — 'tis  mystery  all! 

But  she,  who  stands  and  sees  afar 

A  fair  green  paradise. 

And  hears  sweet  sounds  upon  the  air. 

And  bright  forms  glance  before  her  eyes. 

Oh !  tell  me,  will  that  beauteous  land 

Be  hers,  and  will  she  ever  move 

As  one  amid  that  shadowy  band, 

A  being  blest  of  light  and  love  ?  " 

The  shape  replied,  "  There  is  a  spell 

That  dwells  within  her  soulful  eyes, 

Where  Hope  and  wild  Ambition  dwell — 

These  shadow  forth  her  destinies. 

Hope,  that  the  mirage  strives  to  gain. 

Which  on  Life's  desert  cheats  the  eye, 

But,  finding  all  its  efforts  vain. 

Sinks  down  upon  the  sands  to  die ! 

Ambition,  that  would  touch  the  stars 

Which  spangle  o'er  Life's  mystic  sky, 

But  doing  all  that  mortal  dares 

In  vain,  expires  in  misery  !" 

Read  thou  the  dream.    The  vision  came 

And  vanished,  like  a  falling  star ; 

Yet  ere  it  went  I  heard  thy  name 

Like  music,  on  the  stilly  air.  J.  J. 
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'.'  Oh — one  thing  more,  Miss  Palmer ;  how 
could  we  have  forgotten  until  now,  the  grand 
soiree  at  Mr.  Graham's  on  Wednesday  evening'? " 
"  Indeed,  sure  enough — but  it  is  no  wonder,  for 
parties  are  so  frequent,  that  we  have  not  sufficient 
time  to  canvass  them  all,  though  we  should  do 
nothing  else  from  morning  till  night.  What  kind 
of  an  affair  do  you  think  they  will  have,  Miss 
Brown  1 " 

"Ha!  ha!  ha! — it  will  be  common  enough. 
Why,  would  you  think  it,  they  are  to  have  a  gen- 
eral 'run-together'  on  that  evening,  of  the  very 
elite  of  the  village,  and  the  lower  order  of  persons," 
"Indeed — how  you  talk!  It  cannot  be  that 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Graham,  and  the  Miss  Grahams 
will  so  far  forget  themselves,  and  the  circle  in 
which  they  associate,  as  to  invite  any  but  the 
'  higher  rank ! '  Such  an  act  would  compromise 
the  dignity  of  good  society." 

"  Certainly,  it  is  so — I  cannot  be  mistaken. 
They  have  the  strangest  ideas  in  all  creation, 
concerning  rank  and  privilege ;  or  rather,  I  should 
say,  they  have  just  no  idea  at  all  on  the  subject. 
I  am  resolved  not  to  go  near  such  a  motley  group, 
for  the  conduct  of  the  Grahams  is  a  downright 
insult  to  respectable  society,  and  they  ought  to 
receive  their  'walking  papers'  immediately.  But 
pray.  Miss  Brown,  who  will  be  there  1 " 

"  Why  every  body,  except  those  who  have 
more  respect  for  themselves,  than  to  divide  their 
intercourse  with  the  waste  ends  of  creation.  Every 
mechanic  in  town  has  been  invited,  from  the 
cabinet-maker,  down  to  the  shoe-maker,  and  sooty 
blacksmith." 

"  Mercy  onus!  and  these  ill-bred  people  are  to 
associate  with  such  gentlemen  as  Mr.  Hamilton, 
Esquire  Winthrop,  Dr.  Fairchild,  &c.  1  Deliver 
us  from  such  an  ugly  conglomeration  of  human- 
ity!" 

At  this  stage  of  the  convei-sation,  Martha, 
cousin  to  Miss  Palmer,  who  had  been  silent  during 
whole  interview,  very  unwittingly  developed  her 
notions  of  mankind,  by  saying:  "Dear  me,  coz, 
what  is  the  difference  between  Mr.  Hamilton, 
Esquire  Winthrop,  Dr.  Fairchild,  &c.,  and  those 
whom  you  term  mechanics  1  Is  not  one  good 
man  as  respectable  as  another  1 " 

"  You  silly  girl,"  replied  Miss  Palmer  in  a  half 
angry,  half  scornful  tone,  I  am  afraid  I  never 
can  teach  you  true  politeness.  The  difference, 
did  you  say  1  Where  have  your  wits  flown  1 
The  difference  is  like  that  between  daylight  and 
darkness.  The  gentlemen  whom  we  have  named, 
with  some  others  in  town,  are  men  of  wealth,  of 
leisure,  of  delicacy  and  good  breeding ;  while  the 
others,  who  are  compelled  to  labor  for  alivehhood, 
are  uncouth  in  their  manners,  and  a  very  inferior 
class  of  persons.  Their  thick  brawny  hands 
'  smell  too  much  of  their  profession.'  They  do 
not  belong  to  high  society." 

"  We  '11  give  the  Miss  Grahams  such  a  scorino- 
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as  they  never  had,  the  next  time  we  have  an  op- 
portunity," interrupted  Miss  Brown. 

"  Indeed  we  will.  We  will  teach  them  a  lesson 
they  will  not  soon  forget.  Who  would  have 
thought  they  would  thus  attempt  to  abolish  all 
difference  and  distinction  in  society,  and  break 
down  the  landmarks  of  true  gentility." 

Here  Miss  Brown  bid  her  friend  good  morning, 
and  departed.  Martha  now  attempted  to  have  an 
understanding  with  her  cousin  on  matters  at  issue 
between  them. 

"I  do  not  understand  your  views  of  people. 
Where  in  the  world  did  you  get  your  education  1 
1  thought  in  this  country  all  tides  of  nobility  were 
prohibited,  and  that  there  existed  no  distinction 
among  the  people  but  that  of  virtue." 

"Yes  there  is,  madam:  the  distinction  of 
wealth,  of  fashionable  pohteness,  of  talent,  and  of 
learning  has  not  been  abolished." 

"As  for  talent  and  learning,"  returned  Martha, 
"  I  can  point  you  to  many  among  the  mechanics 
you  so  much  despise,  far  superior  in  these  respects 
to  any  one  you  have  mentioned  among  those  you 
term  the  '  higher  order.'  Then  it  must  be  that 
'  wealth  and  flishionable  politeness,'  in  your  view, 
constitute  all  the  difference  among  men." 

"  That  is  enough  in  all  conscience,"  rephed 
Miss  Palmer,  gruffly.  "Who  does  not  prefer 
him  who  is  able  to  live  in  leisure  and  delicacy, 
whose  society  is  courted  by  all,  to  the  sun-burnt, 
indelicate  laborer  1 " 

"Let  us  rather  ask,  who  docs  not  prefer  an 
honest,  useful  and  virtuous  citizen,  instead  of  the 
too  generally  corrupt  drones  of  wealth  and  leis- 
ure?" 

"  I  won't  talk  with  such  an  unreasonable  being. 
If  you  are  determined  to  pass  along  with  the 
lower  olass,  do  so,  and  I'll  dissolve  all  connection 
with  you,  and  disown  you  as  a  relative." 

"  Very  well,"  coolly'  replied  Martha,  "  if  I  had 
known  your  real  sentiments,  as  I  do  now,  we 
would  have  had  an  understanding  before  this.  If 
you  make  fasMonahk  politeness  the  criterion  of 
greatness,  away,  away,  I  say." 

"  O  dear  me  ! "  returned  Miss  Palmer  contempt- 
ously,  as  she  left  the  room. 

Misses  Palmer  and  Brown  were  of  the  class  of 
ladies  who  are  looked  after  very  attentively  by  the 
self-styled  "upper  crust"  of  the  opposite  sex. 
They  were  such  as  are  always  characterized  by 
more  art  and  affectation  than  frankness,  open 
nature,  and  good  sense.  Their  vanity  causes 
them  to  squander  most  of  their  time  at  the  toilet 
and  in  the  boudoir,  in  adjusting  the  very  intricate 
machinery  of  fashionable  dress.  Their  education 
is  thought  complete,  as  soon  as  they  can  finger 
the  piano,  and  fluently  give  off  that  rich  variety 
of  "small  talk"  so  essential  to  high  life;  and  the 
duties  devolving  upon  a  superintendant  of  house- 
hold affairs,  they  consider  too  degrading  for  their 
dignity  and  delicacy.  Such  persons  (we  trust 
they  are  few)  cultivate  all  the  winter  feelings  of 
pride,  selfishness,  and  vanity,  more  than  those 
heavenly  graces  which  cause  every  thing  to  smile 
around  them  like  spring-time,  and  which  are  the 
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peculiar  property  of  the  truly  amiable  woman. 
They  are  rather  blanks  than  otherwise  in  society, 
and  are  only  esteemed  by  those  who  have  but  a 
small  share  of  the  better  qualities  of  our  nature. 
They  might  make  tolerably  good  parlor  furniture 
for  those  who  have  a  princely  fortune  to  afford 
such  costly  ornaments.  Though  not  homely  look- 
ing, yet  their  potent  charms  are  of  a  "  metallic  " 
nature,  and  by  these  alone  is  the  craven  heart 
impressed.  He  throws  himself  upon  his  "  mar- 
row bones  "  before  her  majesty,  and  declares  his 
love  with  all  honest  sincerity. 

As  for  Martha,  she  was  one  of  those  "  brio-ht 
particular  stars,"  whose  mellow  light  renders 
pleasant  the  journey  of  man  through  this  vale  of 
tears.  She  possessed  charms  which  were  not  dug 
from  the  earth  beneath  our  feet,  but  were  plucked 
from  the  skies  where  angels  dwell.  Being  entirely 
opposite  to  those  we  have  described,  she  was,  in  a 
word,  a  woman. 

Wednesday  evening  came,  and  so  did  the  soiree 
at  Pvlr.  Graham's,  and  so  also  did  Misses  Palmer 
and  Brown,  for  Esquire  Winthrop  and  Dr.  Fair- 
child  came  with  them.  Hence  the  bold  resolution 
they  made  at  their  last  visit,  was  not  carried  into 
effect,  and  it  is  well  it  was  not,  for  it  would  un- 
doubtedly have  destroyed  the  party,  and  the  peace 
of  the  town  for  years. 

Passing  by  the  scene  of  Wednesday  evening, 
we  will  place  ourselves  again  at  Miss  Palmer's, 
where  early  on  Thursday  morning,  we  find  Miss 
Brown,  making  her  very  neighborly  and  social 
calls.     Hear  their  conversation : 

"  It  seems  to  me.  Miss  Palmer,  that  you  v.'ere 
very  reserved  in  your  attentions  to  Mr.  Ames  last 
evening — I  think  you  most  egrcgiously  slighted 
him." 

"Indeed,  so  I  did  reserve  my  intercourse  for  the 
more  genteel.  Kind  looks,  soft  words,  and  sweet 
smiles  bestowed  upon  him,  are  like  pearls  thrown 
before  swine.  What  was  there  about  him  worth 
attention  'i  Th'^re  was  not  a  fashionable  spot  to 
be  found  upon  him  from  head  to  foot." 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!— there  are  some,  you  know, 
who  are  excused  for  all  such  delinquencies,  who 
become  a  kind  of  lawless  characters,  that  act  as 
they  please,  and  still  are  flattered  and  smiled 
upon." 

"  To  be  sure,  if  man  has  a  large  fortune,  or 
holds  some  high  station  among  his  fellows,  and  is 
too  deficient  in  care  and  neatness  to  pay  strict  at- 
tention to  fashionable  appearance,  his  money  or 
station  is  his  apology.  But  really  you  don't  pre- 
tend that  Mr.  Ames  is  a  man  of  wealth  or  elevat- 
ed position  1 " 

"Upon  my  soul!  I  thought  you  must  have 
mistaken  the  man.  Why,  Mr.  Ames  is  no  less 
than  the  Honorable  Mr.  Ames,  member  of  Con- 
gress." 

"  O  !  now.  Miss  Brown,  you  are  really  jesting. 
Why,  his  hands  are  like  a  ploughman's." 

"  It  is  true — he  is  a  young  member  of  Con- 
gress, only  twenty-six  years  of  age,  and  is  said  to 
be  the  most  promising  young  man  in  America." 
"Mercy  on  it !     Why  did  you  not  tell  me  of 


this  before  1  Mr.  Ames  a  member  of  Congress, 
and  I  slighted  him  all  I  could  !  O  dear  !  O  dear ! 
what  shall  I  do  !  " 

"  O  !  Miss  Palmer,  never  mind  it ;  I  don't  be- 
lieve he  noticed  any  want  of  proper  attention  on 
your  pai-t.  But  I  thought  you  could  not  avoid  believ- 
ing him  some  elevated  personage.  Did  you  not 
observe  his  lofty  brow,  penetrating  eye,  and  dignifi- 
ed bearing  1  I  should  have  put  him  down  for  a  man 
of  eminence,  if  his  station  had  not  been  told  me. 
I  showed  him  all  the  partiality  I  knew  how,  and 
did  you  not  observe  that  he  seemed  very  much 
interested  1 " 

"  Oh  !  you  will  distract  me"  The  Honorable 
Mr.  Ames,  and  I  did  not  know  it.  He  never  will 
forgive  me.     O  mercy  on  me  !  " 

"  My  dear  Miss  Palmer,  }'ou  are  not  to  blame. 
The  Miss  Grahams  should  have  had  etiquette 
enough  to  have  introduced  him  to  3^ou  in  his  true 
character.  If  he  noticed  any  slight,  his  noble 
nature  will  excuse  it,  on  the  ground  that  his  title 
was  not  understood.  You  need  not  be  troubled, 
I  know  he  did  not  think  of  it,  for  I  heard  him 
speak  of  you  in  very  high  terms." 

"  You  did  !  "  and  her  countenance  brightened ; 
"  well,  I  will  make  it  all  right  the  next  time  I  see 
him.  The  Grahams  are  continually  outraging 
all  good  breeding  and  genteel  society.  They  ought 
not  to  be  tolerated  any  longer." 

During  this  conversation,  Martha,  who  was 
employed  (as  she  was  ever  found,^  employed  about 
some  useful  work,  or  in  reading  some  instructing 
volume,)  had  not  interposed  a  word.  At  this 
moment,  however,  she  could  not  avoid  administer- 
ing some  consolation  to  her  grieving  cousin,  by 
asking  her  Ike  diffe7-ence  between  Mr.  Ames  a 
man,  and  Mr.  Ames  a  member  of  Congress. 

"  O,  you  impertinent  witch  !  I  must  scold  you 
again,  must  11" 

"Just  as  you  like,"  replied  Martha,  "  your  pet- 
ulcnce  injures  yourself  more  than  me.  But  I 
just  thought  I  would  ask  you  to  tell  me  the  differ- 
ence, as  I  can  see  none ;  for  if  it  is  a  fact  that 
Mr.  Ames  carries  about  the  same  mind  and  body, 
whether  he  be  a  man  or  a  member  of  Congress, 
it  might  console  you  much  in  your  present 
distress." 

"V/hy,  you  insulting,  good-for-nothing  crea- 
ture, leave  the  parlor  instantly.  I  could  tear  every 
inch  of  clothes  from  your  back.  Leave  the  par- 
lor, I  say !  "  demanded  Miss  Palmer,  with  a  stamp 
of  the  foot  that  made  every  thing  shake  again. 

"  Very  well,  coz,  peace  be  with  you,"  said 
Martha,  in  a  tone  of  voice  that  might  have  calmed 
the  fiercest  temper,  as  she  left  the  room. 

"  That  is  right,"  said  Miss  Brown.  "  I  am  glad 
to  see  you  take  such  a  bold  stand  in  favor  of  the 
difference  between  persons  of  different  circum- 
stances in  life,  and  so  resolutely  maintain  it." 

"Now,  Miss  Brown,"  said  Miss  Palmer,  with 
a  significant  gesture,  "  I  charge  you,  by  our  friend- 
ship, by  the  respect  you  have  forme,  and  by  every 
thing  that  can  interest  us  both,  never  to  lisp  a 
word  of  our  conversation,  or  of  any  thing  that  has 
happened  here  to-day." 
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"  O  !  certainly  I  will  not,  but  will  say  every 
thing  good  I  can  think  of  to  Mr.  Ameg,  and  if 
we  shuffle  our  cards  skilfully,  we  can  make  a 
lucky  deal,  and  turn  up  an  M.  C. — ha  !  ha !  ha ! " 
Miss  Palmer  also  laughed  from  the  corner  of  a 
distorted  mouth,  "  he  !  he!  he  !  " 

"  Agreed — agreed  !  "  cried  Miss  Palmer. 
"  Agreed !  "    returned  Pvliss  Erown,   and  they 
shook  hands  most  heartily,  when  the  latter  depart- 
ed to  complete  her  morning  call.-;. 

Thus  an  alliance  was  formed,  offensive  and 
defensive,  for  the  magnificent  enterprise  of  trump- 
ing an  M.  C.  They  were  well  supplied  with 
every  necessary  means  for  such  an  undertaking. 
Dissimulation,  or  the  faculty  of  seeming  to  be 
something  amiable  and  lovely,  and  every  crafty 
art  were  amply  developed.  Neither  did  they  want 
in  another  always  very  convenient,  and  sometimes 
very  necessary  requisite,  a.quantumsiifficii  of  stock 
in  trade.  The  capital  stock  which  each  could  in- 
vest was  at  least  one  hundred  thousand  of  the 
"ready," 

When  Miss  Palmer  was  left  alone,  she  stood 
for  a  moment  with  her  finger  on  her  forehead, 
gazing  inquiringly  upon  the  carpet,  and  then  mut- 
tered to  herself,  "  Wc  turn  up  a  member  of  Con- 
gress !  I  guess  she  will  find  ju^t  at  the  witching 
time,  it  will  be  my  deal."  The  fact  is,  that  in 
striking  this  bargain,  both  expected  to  "shake  the 
bush,"  while  each  felt  sure  of  "catching  the  bird." 
But  a  few  days  elapsed,  before  Mr.  Ames 
was  fully  initiated  into  the  society  of  the  town. 
All  were  partial  toward  him,  and  more  particu- 
larly were  Miss  Brown  &  Co.  very  anxious  to 
pay  him  all  the  respect  due  to  his  learning  and 
rank.  They  were  eminently  successful  in  draw- 
ing him  more  frequently  to  their  parlors,  and  it 
soon  became  noised  about,  that  one  of  them 
would  succeed  in  capturing  him,  notwithstanding 
it  was  also  generally  known,  that  Miss  Palmer 
had  plighted  her  faith  to  Esquire  Winthrop,  and 
Miss  Brown  was  under  solemn  contract  to  Dr. 
Fairchild.  This,  however,  made  no  difference, 
for  when  wealth  is  the  essence  of  such  contracts, 
it  is  always  implied  that  it  is  strictly  righteous  to 
"  fly  tlie  handle,"  whenever  the  consideration  fails, 
or  when  a  larger  speculation  presents  itself. 

Mr.  Ames  began  gradually  to  manifest  a  marked 
preference  for  Miss  Palmer,  and  soon  made  her 
parlor  a  place  of  resort  during  "  odd  spells."  It  is 
not  difficult  to  imagine,  that  such  excess  of  per- 
sonal favor  would  readily  meet  the  inquisitive 
eye  of  Miss  B.,  and  that  with  her  his  partiality 
to  Miss  P.  would  be  almost  intolerable.  She  re- 
solved that  if  sAc  could  not  "trump"  him,  she 
would  at  least  spoil  her  game.  Accordingly,  at 
their  next  interview,  she  began  to  pour  into  his 
open  ear,  sly  insinuations  (very  indirectly,  to  be 
sure,)  of,  about,  concerning,  and  in  relation  to 
Miss  P.  Among  other  things,  she  frequently 
made  use  of  the  exj)ressions,  "  stamping  the  foot," 
and  "scolding  the  cousin,"  giving  him  to  under- 
.stand  that  they  referred  to  her  rival. 

Miss  P.  soon  discovered  the  coldness  of  Miss 
B.  toward.s  her,  and  readily  suspected  the  cause. 


She  began,  therefore,  at  an  early  stage  of  the  cri- 
sis, to  fortify  her  position,  and  in  order  to  be  more 
secure  on  the  defensive,  began  a  slight  skirmish 
on  the  offensive,  by  giving  Mr.  Ames  to  under- 
stand that  every  thing  was  not  exactly  right  with 
Miss  B. 

Mr.  Ames  soon  became  greatly  astonished  at 
the  developements  continually  being  made  around 
him.  He  felt  his  soul  grow  indignant,  acknow- 
ledged that  "  metallic  charms"  were  not,  after  all, 
exactly  "the  thing,"  and  concluding  discretion  to 
be  the  better  part  of  valor,  led  off  a  retreat  in  good 
order,  and  "cut"  for  his  constituents,  resolved  not 
soon  to  "come  again,"  The  people  were  much 
amazed  at  the  abrupt  departure  of  the  distinguish- 
ed M.  C,  and  none  could  divine  the  cause,  until 
by  the  frequent  slanders  of  Misses  P.  and  B,  upon 
each  other,  all  were  ready  to  surmise  some  diffi- 
culty between  the  three. 

Esquire  Winthrop  and  Dr.  Fairchild,  it  need 
not  be  said,  were  heartily  glad  of  his  escape,  for 
their  contracts  with  these  ladies  would  be  valid 
again,  and  at  least  a  hundred  thousand  would,  in 
all  probability,  be  discounted  on  each. 

These  things  would  be  thought  sufficient  by 
most  pliilosophers  to  have  produced  a  lasting  rup- 
ture between  individuals,  situated  as  were  Misses 
P.  and  B.  A  few  days'  rancorous  sourness  was 
the  result,  but  the  friendship  of  Winthrop  and 
Fairchild  toward  each  other,  and  their  own  in- 
terests induced  them  soon  to  "hush  up,"  and 
restore  their  former  intimacy.  Morning  calls  now 
became  as  frequent  as  before,  and  all  things  went 
smoothly  on. 

Months  passed,  and  ''a  change  came  o'er  our 
house." 

Messrs.  Palmer  and  Brov/n,  catching  the  burn- 
ing fever  of  speculation  that  so  generally  prevailed 
like  an  epidemic,  united  their  pecuniary  means  in 
an  hnmcnse  enterprise.  It  was  a  time  when  for- 
tunes were  made  in  a  day.  Many  persons  had 
been  known  to  retire  at  night  comparatively  poor, 
and  wake  in  the  morning  dazzled  by  the  glittering 
glare  of  wealth  and  princely  magnificence. 
Young  men  started  vip  from  pcnnylcss  poverty, 
and  suddenly  boasted  of  their  thousands.  So 
many  estates  were  accumulating  around,  that  the 
fortunes  of  Palmer  and  Brown  began  to  be  con- 
sidered trifling.  Hence,  feeling  that  their  current 
consideration  was  fast  depreciating,  they  also 
awoke,  and  at  once  made  an  extensive  investment. 
At  that  time,  it  did  not  require  a  long  period  to 
learn  the  event  of  any  monetary  movement.  It 
was  soon  known  who  became  rich,  and  who  were 
made  poor  by  the  chance  of  speculation.  The 
rule  held  good  with  Palmer  and  Brown,  for  their 
fellow-citizens  were  soon  astonished  by  a  disaster 
that  attended  their  operations,  and  the  total  de- 
molition of  their  estates  was  almost  the  only  topic 
of  conversation  for  weeks.  Some  pitied  them  for 
their  misfortune,  and  some,  for  divers  good  reasons 
that  can  be  easily  imagined,  felt  hke  secretly  re- 
joicing that  pride  h?Ld  at  last  dropped  its  crest,  and 
the  difference  between  them  and  their  neighbors 
was  removed. 
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Mr.  Palmer's  head  hung  like  a  bullrush,  and 
he  went  round  gneving  and  whining  about  the 
"mutability  of  human  affairs."  His  wife  was  af- 
fected by  the  catastrophe  almost  beyond  measure, 
and  offered  up  many  long  prayers  that  a  period 
might  be  put  to  her  existence.  She  coukf  now 
think  of  nothing  worth  living  for,  and  indeed 
nothing  but  dishonor  and  starvation  formed  the 
subject  of  her  thoughts  by  day,  or  of  her  dreams 
by  night.  In  one  word,  her  reason  was  nearly 
unstated. 

Her  daughter,  too,  soon  as  the  misfortune  was 
known,  exclaimed,  "  Oh  what  shall  we  do !  what 
shall  we  do !"  and  swooned.  For  days  she 
passed  a  part  of  the  time  in  tears,  and  again  she 
would  assume  a  kind  of  insane  serenity.  During 
the  night  she  would  frequently  awake  and  groan 
horribly  the  word  "  ruined  !  ruined  !" 

Brown  now  called  into  requisition  the  large 
measure  of  stoicism  which  had  characterized  him 
through  life.  He  comforted  himself  as  best  he 
could,  and  was  often  seen  passing  along  the 
street,  whistling  "  Yankee  doodle"  at  the  rate  of 
ten  knots  a  minute.  He  seemed  to  care  so  little 
about  his  loss,  that  many  ungentle  suspicions 
crept  out,  that  he  had  provided  for  "  number  one." 
His  wife  and  daughter,  however,  were  afflicted 
much  like  Mrs.  and  Miss  Palmer.  Their  wealth 
was  gone,  and  consequently  they  had  nothing  re- 
maining either  of  mind  or  body,  worth  a  whistle. 

The  daughters  had  but  one  source  to  which 
they  could  look  for  consolation,  and  that  they 
considered  of  such  a  doubtful  nature,  that  it  af- 
forded but  little  relief  If  Esquire  Winthrop  and 
Dr.  Fairchild  would  only  remain  true  to  their  sworn 
engagements,  they  could  forget  their  loss  and 
again  be  happy.  But  alas !  they  considered  their 
charms  all  flown  to  the  winds,  and  themselves 
now  not  worth  the  having. 

Winthrop  and  Fairchild  felt  their  conscience 
acquitted,  by  placing  the  same  construction  on  their 
contracts,  that  the  ladies  considered  equitable,  in 
the  case  of  the  Honorable  member  of  Congress, 
and  unhesitatingly  declared  them  null  and  void. 
Winthrop  withdrew  all  attention  from  Miss 
Palmer;  who  attempted  to  awaken  his  sense  of 
honor,  and  his  sympathy,  by  sending  him  a  line 
recounting  her  misfortunes  and  disconsolate  state 
in  a  pathetic  manner,  and  assuring  him  that  he 
.was  the  centre  of  all  her  hopes  and  joys.  She 
appealed  to  him  by  all  the  regard  he  had  for  her 
happiness,  her  life,  and  his  own  honor,  not  to 
desert  her  in  this,  her  hour  of  sorrow.  Win- 
throp coolly  perused  the  epistle,  and  as  coolly  des- 
patched the  following  answer : 

"Miss  Palmer: — Mr.  Ames,  M.  C.  was  a  irentlcman, 
a  scholar,  and  a  nice  young  man,  war'iit  lie  ?  " 

Thus  the  books  were  closed  between  these  ardent 
lovers. 

Miss  Palmer  now  summoned  all  the  fortitude 
in  her  power,  and  resolved  "  to  make  the  best  of 
life  she  could."  She  began  to  learn  correct  no- 
tions of  mankind,  and  clearly  sa.w  the  folly  of 
the  past.  Better  feelings  now  croverned  her  treat- 
ment  of  her  cousin,  whose  true  worth  she  could 


now  estimate  beyond  all  the  treasures  of  earth. 
She  thought  of  the  abuse  that  the  intelligent,  vir- 
tuous, and  high  minded  Martha  had  received  at 
her  hands,  and  overwhelmed  with  tears,  she  fell 
on  her  knees  and  begged  forgiveness.  Martha 
raised  her  from  the  floor,  impressed  a  kiss  upon 
her  pale  cheek,  and  assured  her  of  her  utmost 
kindness.  All  were  ready  to  say  that  this  mis- 
fortune was  a  benefit  to  Miss  Palmer,  for  it  made 
her  more  like  a  woman. 

Dr.  Fairchild  also  closed  his  intercourse  with 
Miss  Brown,  but  she  possessed  too  much  pride  of 
spirit  to  bend  the  knee  to  him.  She  told  him  with 
a  stern  ferocity,  to  go — for  she  asked  no  favor  from 
any  one  who  would  sell  himself  for  a  few  dollars, 
and  who  would  calculate  the  value  of  a  few  swine 
higher  than  that  of  herself. 

Palmer  and  Brown  did  not  despair,  but  com- 
menced business  anew,  which  afforded  them  a 
comfortable  subsistence.  Their  daughters  now 
thought  it  time  to  pay  some  attention  to  the  essen- 
tial duties  of  life,  instead  of  spending  all  their  time 
at  the  toilet,  running  afler  "the  latest  Paris  and 
London  fashions,"  and  gaddmg  about  to  be  seen, 
and  to  talk  of  their  neighbors.  Martha  soon 
married  into  the  best  family  in  town,  and  became 
universally  beloved  and  adored.  She  attended  to 
her  own  household,  and  made  every  thing  look 
glad  around  her.  She  sought  the  poor  and  dis- 
tressed every  where,  and  ministered  to  their  wants. 
The  vicinity  was  filled  with  monuments  of  her 
virtue  and  kindness.  None  named  her  but  with 
praise,  none  thought  of  her  but  with  joy. 

All  who  were  effected  by  the  circumstances  re- 
lated above,  learned  excellent  lessons  with  regard 
to  the  difference  among  mankind.  Misses  Palmer 
and  Brown  learned  that  the  difference  between 
men  of  poverty  and  men  of  wealth,  was  in  reality 
no  difference,  especially  in  their  right  to  personal 
regard,  for  they  carry  about  them  as  much  flesh, 
and  blood,  and  brains,  in  one  situation  as  another. 
All  learned  the  difference  between  ^^rtue  and  folly, 
and  Mr.  Ames  particularly  discovered  the  differ- 
ence between  a  woman  in  her  lovehness,  and  a 
woman  in  her  wealth,  vanity,  and  aristocracy. 
Finally,  take  the  world  at  large,  there  is  too  often 
a  dffcrcnce  imagined  when  none  in  fact  exists ; 
and  true  virtue  and  dignity,  which  constitute  all 
the  dffcrence  in  real  greatness,  are  too  often 
overlooked.  l.  a.  h. 


We  should  all  remember  that  we  live  not  for 
ourselves  alone,  but  for  our  neighbor,  and  for  the 
community  at  large.  Every  rational  being  has  an 
interest  in  our  existence.  Hence  we  have  no  right 
to  injure  ourselves  in  any  manner,  either  in  body 
or  mind,  nor  to  do  any  act,  the  influence  of  which 
is  prejudicial  to  the  happiness  of  man.  The  use 
of  any  kind  of  intoxicating  drink,  in  the  most 
moderate  quantity,  is  highly  injurious,  first  to  our- 
selves, and  secondly  to  all  who  are  within  our  in- 
fluence. This  subject  should  be  deeply  considered 
by  all  who  are  desirous  of  so  demeaning  them- 
selves as  not  to  wrong  their  fellow-men. 
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THE  BACHELOR. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Russell  Herbert  was  what  the  world  calls,  an 
incorrigible  old  bachelor.  In  person  he  was  tall, 
full-chested  and  seemed  formed  for  the  combina- 
tion of  strength  and  agility.  His  features  were  re- 
gular, his  forehead  was  broad  and  high,  his  ej'es 
were  full  and  expressive  of  deep  thought.  He 
was  in  short  what  might  be  called  a  handsome 
man  ;  still  there  was  something  cold  and  distant  if 
not  forbidding  in  his  manner.  His  brow  was  at 
times  clouded  as  if  he  held  dark  communion  with 
the  past,  or  dwelt  upon  the  memory  of  things  that 
were,  and  the  reminiscences  seemed  any  thing  but 
pleasant.  His  age  was  a  little  short  of  forty  years, 
though  he  was  apparently  older.  Time,  that  re- 
markable, invisible  personage,  that  plays  such 
pranks  with  the  fair  locks  of  old  bachelors,  for  no 
other  conceivable  reason,  than,  that  he  has  but  one, 
himself,  had  mixed  a  great  many  white  hairs 
with  the  rich  black,  locks  that  curled  around  the 
temples  of  Herbert. 

Russell  Herbert  began  life  ■vvith  brilliant  pros- 
pects of  happiness  and  peace.  Possessed  of  an 
ample  fortune,  he  had  spared  no  pains  in  acquir- 
ing an  education,  and  at  twenty-two  he  finished 
his  course  in  college  by  bearing  off  the  highest 
honors  of  his  class.  His  talents  were  of  a  high  or- 
der. Amiable,  kind  and  gentlemanly  in  his  deport- 
ment, he  gained  the  respect  and  esteem  of  all  his 
acquaintances. 

After  finishing  his  collegiate  labors  he  spent 
two  years  in  travelling.  There  was  scarcely  a 
place  in  the  United  States,  South  America, 
or  Europe  he  had  not  visited.  There  was 
scarcely  an  object  worth  seeing  in  either  of  those 
countries  that  he  could  not  describe.  He  had 
hunted  Buffaloes  among  the  Rocky  mountains, 
looked  into  the  volcanos  of  South  America,  stood 
upon  the  Coloseum,  explored  the  pyramids,  and 
driven  reindeer  over  the  snows  of  Russia. 

At  the  end  of  two  years  he  returned  home, 
with  his  mind  fraught  with  all  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  the  study  of  nature,  aided  by  the 
stores  of  a  classical  education,  prepared  to 
ruminate  and  digest  all  that  he  had  laid  up  in 
his  memory  during  the  last  few  years  of  his  life. 

But  Herbert's  mind  was  formed  for  active  life. 
He  longed  to  be  distinguished  in  the  world ;  he 
wished  for  fame.  He  was  ambitous,  but  his  am- 
bition was  not  of  the  ordinary  kind.  He  never 
knew  that  kind  of  ambition  with  which  Milton 
has  endowed  the  arch  enemy  of  man ;  but  he 
was  ambitious  for  that  kind  of  greatness  that 
ability  wins  by  a  course  of  wtuous,  generous 
perseverance.  With  this  view  he  determin- 
ed to  acquire  a  profession.  He  entered  the  laby- 
rinths of  legal  lore.  He  acquired  the  fundamental 
principles  of  international  and  municipal  law,  but 
he  could  never  condescend  to  enter  into  the  chi- 
canery and  stratagems  characteristic  of  modern 
courts  of  justice. 


He  commenced  the  study  of  theology.  He 
studied  the  goodness  of  God  as  manifested  in 
the  works  of  creation.  He  loved  to  gaze  upon 
the  beauties  of  nature,  and  adored  the  hand 
that  made  them  ;  but  he  looked  with  disgust  upon 
the  dogmas  and  creeds  of  men,  the  little  differ- 
ences that  divided  churches  and  societies,  and  re- 
solved to  have  nothing  to  do  with  religion,  only  as 
it  came  pure  from  the  hands  of  the  Creator,  un- 
adulterated by  the  impure  or  heathenish  notions  of 
man. 

He  began  with  medical  science.  He  acquir- 
ed a  profound  knowledge  of  the  human  system  ; 
he  became  familiar  with  anatomy ;  he  studied  the 
operations  of  the  veins,  the  motions  of  the  muscles 
and  the  circulation  of  the  blood  ;  but  the  smell  of 
an  apothecary  shop  made  liim  sick,  and  the  mea- 
suring of  ipecachuana  or  calomel  by  the  grain, 
he  could  not  consent  to. 

He  abhorred  the  mercantile  business ;  was  not 
compelled  to  learn  a  trade,  and  therefore,  would 
not.      He     finally     purchased    a    fann     in    the 

outskirts  of  the  flourishing  little  town  of , 

and  like  a  philosopher  determined  to  cast 
aside  all  his  dreams  of  greatness,  and  apply 
himself  to  the  superintendence  of  his  farm, 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  devote 
his  leisure'  moments  to  the  enjoyment  of  present 
pleasures.  He  provided  himself  with  a  choice  libra- 
ry, and  deposited  the  bulk  of  his  fortune  in  the 
Never  Burst  Bank,  where  it  was  managed  with- 
out any  trouble  to  him.  A  small  family  occupied 
one  part  of  his  house,  and  as  his  parents  had  both 
long  before  paid  the  debt  of  nature,  he  depended 
upon  his  tenants  for  any  little  work  that  he  might 
need.  His  situation  thus  presented  the  ease  of  an 
affluent  bachelor,  and  then  he  was  comparatively 
happy.  His  house  was  the  home  for  the  scientific, 
intellectual,  and  the  sportive.  His  laboratory 
was  the  most  perfect,  his  library  the  most  com- 
plete, his  horses  the  swiftest  and  his  guns  in  the 
best  order  of  any  within  fifty  miles  around. 

But  with  all  his  ease  and  affluence,  Herbert  was 
not  contended.  He  wished  that  another  might 
share  his  comfort  with  him,  for  he  felt  that  solita- 
ry enjoyment  is  of  itself  selfish  and  cold.  He 
longed  for  the  society  of  some  female,  who  would 
be  a  companion  for  himself,  a  mistress  for  his 
house  and in  short,  he  wanted  a  wife. 

Just  as  he  began  to  think  seriously  of  these 
things,  fortune  threw  a  young  lady  in  his  path 
that  Mr.  Herbert  thought  was  just  as  she  should 
be.  In  fact.  Miss  Matilda  Newell  was  a  rare  girl. 
She  was  roundly  formed,  rather  tall,  beautiful, 
clear  complexion,  dark  hazel  eyes,  red,  dimpled 
cheeks,  and  around  her  mouth  constantly  linger- 
ed a  smile  which  was  of  the  sweetest  kind.  She 
was  graceful  in  her  motions,  affable  in  her  de- 
meanor, and  was  about  twenty-two  years  of  age. 
Rumor  had  said  that  she  had  received  the  at- 
tention of  a  great  many  suitors,  but  still  remained 
unmarried.  Indeed,  one  to  look  at  her  would  not 
conclude  that  rumor  had  belied  her,  for  that  smile 
that  adorned  her  hps,  and  the  glance  that  shot  from 
those    eyes     were     dangerous    in    their    influ- 
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ence  upon  any  one  less  susceptible  than  a  monk. 
But  with  all  her  beauty  and  her  loveliness,  Matil- 
da Newell  was  a  heartless  coquette. 

Russell  Herbert  first  saw  her  at  the  house  of  her 
cousin,  Frank  Landon,  who  was  a  class  mate  of 
his  in  college,  where  she  was  on  a  visit  of  some 
weeks.  He  did,  at  the  first  sight  of  her,  what  he 
could  not  in  fact  help,  but  at  the  same  time  what 
in  'man  is  considered  a  very  foolish  thuig,  but 
which  all  who  have  arrived  at  the  age  of  thirty 
have  done,  however  unwilling  they  may  be  to 
own  it, — he  fell  in  love.  He  loved  her  for  her 
beauty ;  he  loved  those  dark  rich  curls.  He  loved 
those  hazel  eyes.  He  loved  her  full,  round,  volup- 
tuous form.  And  that  smile — ah!  that  smile — who 
could  withstand  it  7  He  loved  her  because  he  could 
not  help  it. 

When  Russell  Herbert  found  himself  deeply  in 
love  with  Miss  Newell,  he  pursued  his  passion 
with  an  energy  that  might  be  anticipated  from  one 
of  his  strong  mind  and  character.  All  the  strong, 
deep  passions  of  the  soul  became  aroused  into  ac- 
tion. Prior  to  that  time  he  had  never  been  a  woman- 
hater.  He  had  always  found  time  to  pass  in  the 
company  of  women.  He  could  talk,  and  laugh, 
and  sing,  and  dance  with  any  fair  damsel  that  fell 
in  his  way,  but  he  could  never  see  any  very  great 
difference  in  them.  But  now  it  was  different.  He 
could  find  no  time  to  devote  to  any  but  Matilda. 
He  was  always  drawing  rather  unfavorable  com- 
parisons to  other  ladies,  between  them  and  his 
lady  love.  Like  all  other  passionate  lovers  he 
found  no  rest  except  in  her  company.  His  love 
for  her  was  pure,  and  spotless  as  virgin  innocence. 
There  gushed  up  from  the  deep  fountain  of  his 
soul,  no  stream  of  impure  or  unholy  feelings. 

Herbert  did  not  conceal  his  love  ;  he  devoted  his 
time  to  her  alone;  he  attended  balls  and  parties 
and  meetings  with  her  ;  he  sang  with  her,  danced 
with  her,  rode  with  her,  and  in  the  depths  of  his 
passion  forgot  that  there  was  any  other  woman  in 
existence,  than  her  he  loved. 

And  what  were  her  feelings  toward  himl  What 
could  be  the  feelings  of  a  woman,  who  was  aware 
of  her  beauty,  who  knew  better  than  any  one 
could  tell  her  of  her  own  attractions,  and  who 
was  what  had  already  been  said  a  heartless  co- 
quette. Why!  she  was  enamored  of  her  new- 
lover  of  course.  She  learned  to  a  dollar  the  ex- 
tent of  his  possessions,  and  felt  pleased  that  she 
could  have  so  much  wealth  laid  at  her  feet.  She 
felt  not  a  little  proud  that  the  talented  and  rich 
Russell  Herbert  should  be  brought  to  pay  his  ado- 
rations at  the  shrine  of  her  beauty,  when  no  other 
woman  had  been  able  to  catch  him  in  her  toils. 
But  there  responded  no  deep  felt,  passionate  love 
for  that  which  she  received.  It  was  all  a  cold  cal- 
culation of  dollars  and  cents.  But  still  that  smile 
— that  inimitable  smile — that  fascinating  smile  was 
bestowed  upon  him,  and  she  gently  returned  the 
pressure  of  his  hand,  turned  the  light  of  her 
dark  hazel  eyes  upon  her  lover,  and  he  fancied  he 
was  beloved  in  return . 

And  those  were  not  all  the  arts  she  made  use  of, 
to  retain  her  power  over  him.     A  woman  loves 


power — loves  to  exercise  her  power — no  matter- 
how — either  to  humble  or  exalt — to  elevate  or 
crush,  and  in  so  doing  she  is  governed  entirely  by 
her  own  feelings.  Matilda  liked  to  exert  over  her 
lover  those  little  petty  arts  of  sovereignty, 
that  a  cold,  selfish  coquette  knows  so  well  how 
to  wield.  Was  Herbert  impetuous  or  too  obtru- 
sive 7  Miss  Newell  happened  just  at  that  time  to 
see  some  one  else  who  demanded  her  attention, 
and  she  bestowed  just  enough  to  excite  a  little 
jealousy,  and  jealousy  is  such  a  cooler  of  love. 
Was  he  all  indifferent  as  to  her  7  She  had  a 
slight  head  ache,  and  his  advice  was  asked,  and 
that  smile  called  him  back  to  her  feet.  Did  he 
show  any  signs  of  jealousy  7  An  invitation  to 
take  tea,  or  spend  the  evening  with  her  always 
dispelled  them.  No  fisherman  ever  brought  to  the 
bank  a  trout  with  more  adroitness  and  skill,  or 
showed  the  same  with  more  pride  to  the  less  suc- 
cessful followers  of  Isaak  Walton  than  did  Miss 
Newell  exercise  in  keeping  and  displaying  Russell 
Herbert  in  her  train. 

Herbert  knew  but  one  course  to'pursue.  He  had 
no  arts  to  maintain,  no  deceits  to  practise;  there 
was  no  guile  in  his  nature.  He  loved  Matilda  with 
the  whole  intense,  overpowering  emotions  of  the 
soul ;  he  loved  her  in  that  manner  that  persons  of 
his  high-souled,  generous  nature,  only  are  capable 
of  loving;  and  the  only  course  he  could  pursue 
was  to  offer  his  hand  and  his  fortune  to  her 
he  loved.  He  did  so  and  was  accepted.  Her- 
bert thought  himself  the  happiest  of  men.  From 
that  time  a  marked  change  took  place  in  the  be- 
havior of  Miss  Newell.  She  felt  herself  no  long- 
er obliged  to  make  use  of  her  usual  quantity  of 
airs  and  smiles, — her  lover  was  her  affianced  hus- 
band. Herbert  wished  to  have  the  day  appoint- 
ed on  which  Miss  Newell  might  have  a  legal  claim 
to  dower  in  his  estate,  but  the  time  was  always 
delayed.  Twice  was  the  wedding  day  appointed, 
and  twice  was  it  postponed  at  the  special  interpo- 
sition of  Matilda,  for  no  reason  but  she  wished  it 
to  be  so. 

Summer  was  fast  passing  away,  and  gray  tinted 
Autumn  was  silently  taking  its  place.  Yet  Ma- 
tilda remained  at  her  cousin's,  and  her  name  was 
still  unchanged,  from  the  fact  that  although  she 
was  betrothed  to  Herbert,  she  still  thought  there 
might  some  better  chance  offer  than  a  marriage 
with  him,  and  the  time  yet  remained  undeter- 
mined. 

CHAPTER  II. 

"  So,  Herbert,  you  are  to  become  related  to  me 
by  marriage  eh  1  "said  Frank  Landon,  smiling 
as  he  entered  the  room  of  the  individual  address- 
ed, in  that  quiet,  easy  manner  that  college  mates 
may  assume — "  When  is  it  coming  off  7  " 

Herbert  received  his  companion  with  a  wel- 
come smile  and  a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand,  but  a 
.slight  shade  passed  over  his  brow  as  the  last  ques- 
tion was  asked. 

"Well!  Frank,"  said  Russell,  motioning  to- 
ward a  seat,   "  I  suppose  I  must  address  you  in 
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the  style  that  the  English  Kings  addressed  their 
Earls  in  times  past,  '  trusty  and  well  beloved 
cousin.' " 

"  Yes  ;  something  of  that  sort,  but — " 

"  Of  course  you  will  feel  yourself  highly  hon- 
ored by  that  title,"  said  Herbert  interrupting  him. 

"  Just  so  ;  but  when  will  the  legal  right  be  se- 
cured to  commence  epistles  in  that  wa.y  to  me  1 " 

"Not  yet  determined,"  replied  Herbert. 

"  Pm  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  Landon,  his  face 
brightening  up  in  the  same  proportion,  that  the 
brow  of  Herbert  darkened. 

"  Glad  to  hear  it,"  repeated  he,  "  my  cousin  that 
is  to  be,  you  recollect  when  I  was  in  love  with  the 
dark  eyed,  beautiful  girl  that  now  boasts  the  name 
of  Mrs.  Landon,  there  was  no  one  near  me  to 
counsel  or  advise  me  in  my  course  but  yourself; 
and  I  now  tell  you  that  if  I  owe  the  happiness  I 
now  enjoy  in  the  possession  of  the  best  of  wives, 
to  any  thing  besides  my  own  good  looks,  it  is  to 
you, — don't  interrupt  me,  but  listen.  I  followed 
your  advice,  and  was  guided  b}^  you  alone,  and  in 
return  for  your  kindness  I  am  going  to  give  my 
advice  and  offer  my  guidance  to  you,  but  it  is  for 
altogether  a  different  purpose — you  helped  me  to  a 
wife,  I  am  going  to  do  my  best  to  'prevent  you 
from  getting  one." 

"What!"  said  Herbert,  drawing  himself  up 
rather  haughtily,  "  really  your  interference  is — " 

"  Solely  for  the  advancement  of  your  happi- 
ness," said  Frank,  "listen,  I  have  not  told  you  all 
I  wish  to." 

For  a  long  time  the  two  friends  were  together 
in  a  close  and  animated  conversation,  which  final- 
ly ended  by  Landfln  leaving  the  room,  but  not  un- 
til he  had  exacted  the  promise  that  Herbert  would 
be  guided  entirely  by  him. 

The   next   day  the   little  busy  town  of- 


was  thrown  into  utter  confusion  by  a  report  that 
Russell  Herbert  had  failed.  It  was  said  he  had 
become  bail  for  a  distant  relation  for  the  purchase 
of  goods  in  New  York,  that  the  goods  were  on 
the  way  up  the  Lake,  and  were  lost  in  a  severe 
storm  ;  that  in  consequence  of  that  he  had  lost  all 
his  property  with  the  exception  of  his  farm,  and 
that  it  was  even  doubtful  whether  he  would  re- 
tain that.  Such  an  event  was  perfectly  astound- 
ing from  the  fact  that  he  had  never  ventured  his 
property  in  active  business  that  would  endanger 
it ;  and  people  never  calculated  that  any  one  else 
could  fail. 

CHAPTER    III. 

"  Well !  really  Frank,  you  are  might}'  sober' 
this  morning,"  said  Mrs.  Landon,  as  she  and  her 
cousin  Matilda,  and  the  individual  addressed  sat 
at  the  breakfast  table  the  morning  after  the  repu- 
ted failure  of  Herbert.  Frank  was  holding  his 
coffee  cup  in  his  hand,  looking  intently  upon  the 
salt  cellar — "  What  are  you  thinking  of  1  "  con- 
tinued she. 

"  Thinking  of  1 "  asked  Frank,  sipping  his  cof- 
fee with  great  assiduity. 


''Yes,  thinJcing  of,"  returned  his  wife,  "or  do 
j'ou  never  think  7  " 

"  I  sometimes  think  I  have  the  best  wife  in  the 
world." 

"  All  very  right,  and  very  proper  in  you,  Mr. 
Landon;  but  your  very  dear,  best  of  wives  was 
not  in  your  thoughts  then ;  so  tell  us  what  you 
were  thinking  of,"  returned  Mrs.  Landon. 

"  I  was  thinking  of— nothing,"  and  Frank  stuff- 
ed the  leg  of  a  chicken  into  his  mouth  as  if  he 
was  determined  not  to  say  anything  more,  for  at 
least,  five  minutes. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  man  7  "  asked  Mrs.  L. 
of  Matilda,  in  a  tone  which  betrayed  some  slight 
vexation  at  Frank's  obstinacy. 

"  Very  important,  truly,"  said  Matilda  to  Lan- 
don, "  do  you  employ  much  of  your  time  in  that 
manner  '?  "  she  continued  with  a  slight  curve  of  the 
lip  and  rather  a  sneering  tone.  This  was  what 
Frank  wanted,  he  wanted  to  excite  their  curiosity 
a  little  by  seeming  abstracted,  and  his  acting  was 
so  near  to  nature  that  both  had  been  deceived. 
He  took  time  to  clear  his  mouth  of  the  running 
geers  of  the  chicken  he  had  just  taken  up  and  lay- 
ing the  bone  down  by  the  side  of  his  plate,  look- 
ed at  both  and  very  pleasantly  replied,  "  I  suppose 
I  must  tell  you  what  I  was  thinking  of,  for  when 
two  women  commence  at  one  man  he  stands  no 
chance,  even  in  hiding  his  thoughts.  I  was  think- 
ing how  bad  Herbert  must  feel  about  his  failure." 
"Failure!"  replied  Mrs.  L.  "failure  in  whaf?. 
in  securing  his  sweetheart  1 "  and  she  looked 
rather  archly  at  Matilda. 

"I  thought  Russell  Herbert  never  failed  in  any 
thing,"  dryly  remarked  Matilda,  blushing  at  the 
same  time  under  the  insinuation  of  Mrs.  Landon. 
"  I  know  he  failed  in  obtaining  a  kiss,  once  from 
a  certain  fair  cousin  of  mine,  when  he  did  not  see 
me  enter  the  room,  and  she  did,"  gaily  remarked 
Mrs.  L.  "but  what  has  he  failed  in  this  time,  any 
thing  serious  1  " 

"Rather"  said  Frank,  with  the  air  of  one  who 
knows  a  thing  and  wishes  to  tell  it,  but  first  means 
to  see  how  much  people  wish  to  know  what  he 
certainly  intends  to  communicate. 

"  You  are  quite  laconic,  coz,"  said  Matilda. 
"  Do  tell  us  if  you  are  going  to,"  again  asked 
his  wife,  as  she  replenished  his  coffee  cup. 

"  Let  him  alone,  he  would  not  miss  telling  me 
any  thing  against  Herbert  for  the  world,"  said 
Matilda. 

After  a  good  deal  of  questioning  and  some 
threatening  on  the  part  of  the  ladies,  and  while 
Frank  was  sipping  his  third  cup  of  coffee  after 
making  serious  inroads  upon  a  pile  of  baked  po- 
tatoes, he  made  out  to  communicate  the  report 
given  at  the  close  of  the  second  chapter,  adding, 
that  in  all  probability,  if  it  was  true,  Herbert  would 
be  compelled  to  work  hard  for  a  living. 

'•■  But,  my  dear,  why  don't  you  go  to  see  him,  if 
he  is  in  trouble  1  " 

"Because,"  replied  Frank,  "I  cannot  replace 
his  property,  and  besides,  I  know  from  his  nature 
that  his  loss  never  will  trouble  him.  He  never 
cares  for  money,  only  as  he  can  do  good  with  it  to 
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Others ;  and  it  is  only  as  to  its  effect  upon  one  oth- 
er person,"  and  Frank  looked  directly  into  the  face 
of  his  cousin,  "that  I  have  any  fears  at  all ;  and  I 
hope  she  never  loved  Russell  Herbert  for  the  mere 
sake  of  his  money." 

"Are  you  sure  that  person  ever  loved  him  at 
all  1 "  asked  Miss  Newell. 

"  If  she  does  not,  I  can  only  say  there  is  much 
pure,  generous  love  lost,"  returned  Frank. 

"I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,"  said  the  beautiful 
coquette,  as  they  rose  from  the  table,"  and  I  w^ould 
like  to  know  what  a  man  is  worth  who  has  no 
money,  and  is  compelled  to  work  for  a  living  !" 

"  Miss  Newell !  "  exclaimed  Frank's  better  half 
with  emphasis,  to  whom  such  a  sentiment  was 
down  rioht  sacrilege.  "Cousin!  what  is  a  man 
worth  7  I  will  tell  you  what  my  husband  is  worth 
so  long  as  he  has  health,  so  long  as  he  retains  his 
love  for  his  lawful  wife,  and  treats  her  with  that 
kindness  and  affection  he  ever  has  shown  toward 
her,  even  though  he  has  no  fortune,  nothing  but 
his  profession  and  the  labor  of  his  hands  to  sus- 
tain him,  so  long  he  is  to  me  worth  all  the  world 
beside." 

A  blush  of  virtuous  indignation  lighted  up  the 
features  of  the  noble  wife  as  she  returned  the  just 
rebuke  to  the  sneering  question  of  her  cousin,  and 
her  eyes  kindled  with  a  purer  lustre  as  Frank  clasp- 
ed her  in  his  arms  and  told  her  that  his  "  worth 
was  nothing  compared  to  that  of  his  own,  gentle, 
confiding  right  judging  wife." 

Matilda  approached  the  happy  pair  with  her 
peculiar,  fascinating  smile,  and  taking  a  hand  of 
each  in  her  own,  with  an  air  so  utterly  at  vari- 
ance with  what  she  had  just  said,  that  it  might 
mislead  any  one  less  keen  sighted  than  Frank 
Landon,  said  "  I  am  going  to  think  just  so  when  I 
get  married,  but  till  then  I  am  at  liberty  to  talk  as 
I  please." 

Frank  Landon's  wife  was  a  treasure.  He  had 
married  her  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  connec- 
tions, and  all  his  friends  except  Herbert, — not  for 
her  wealth,  for  she  was  penniless, — not  for  lier 
high  connections,  for  she  was  an  orphan  with 
scarcely  a  known  relation  in  the  world, — but  for 
her  chaste  and  virtuous  mind,  and  refined  intellect, 
which  set  off  and  adorned  her  tall  figure,  regular 
features  and  black  eyes,  with  a  radiance  that  mind 
alone  can  give, — and  for  one  other  reason  which  the 
reader  may  have  guessed,  because  she  loved  him. 
She  would  never  acknowledge  that  fortune,  of  it- 
self, made  man  or  woman  better.  She  knew  and 
felt  that  virtuous  women  are  on  an  equality  every 
where.  In  the  most  splendid  drawing  room  or 
gorgeous  saloon,  she  would  own  no  superior,  and 
at  the  same  time,  she  felt  herself  above  none  but 
the  vicious  and  the  depraved.  And  as  Frank 
wended  his  way  to  his  office  that  morning,  he 
rubbed  his  hands  together  whh  joy,  and,  as  well  he 
flight,  felt  proud  of  his  wife. 

That  evening  Russell  Herbert  called  to  see  his 
affianced  bride.  She  received  him  with  the  most 
polite  formality,  answered  his  questions  with  pre- 
cision and  also  with  the  most  freezing  indifference. 
There  shot   no  glance  of  love  from    her  bright 


eye  to  meet  his  own.  The  attentive  ear,  the  quick 
kind  toned  reply  was  gone.  That  smile  which  had 
beamed  upon  the  heart  of  Herbert  so  many  times 
before,  which  had  drawn  him  away  from  the  side 
of  other  beauties,  which  had  beguiled  his  mo- 
ments by  day,  and  his  dreams  by  night;  that 
smile  no  longer  played  over  her  features  for  him. 
Herbert  felt  that  there  was  a  change, — and  yet  he 
could  hardly  believe  it.  He  could  not  think  that 
she,  who  he  believed  but  a  short  time  before,  had 
offered  her  whole  soul  at  his  shrine,  should  so  soon 
turn  to  other  gods. 

Determined  to  ascertain  how  much  of  a  change 
had  been  wrought  in  her  feelings,  and  to  what  it 
was  attributable,  he  asked  her  if  she  was  out  of 
health.  She  replied  in  the  negative.  He  then 
asked  her  to  take  a  walk  upon  the  bank  of  the  riv- 
er. After  many  excuses  on  her  part,  she  finally 
consented.  Arm  in  arm  they  proceeded  to  the 
river ;  but  how  different  the  manner  in  which  she 
held  his  arm  from  all  former  times.  There  was 
nothing  of  the  genuine  feeling  of  love  in  that 
clasp.  Her  hand  hung  loosely  upon  his  arm  as  if 
she  was  almost  afraid  of  being  contaminated  by 
its  touch. 

The  moon  was  shining  brightly  in  the  heav- 
ens, and  a  few  stars  showed  their  twinkling  light. 
Their  beams  fell  upon  the  river  as  it  rolled  along  in 
its  majestic  course  toward  the  Lake,  and  were  re- 
flected from  its  surface  as  from  the  face  of  a  mirror 
— the  hills  rose  gently  upon  each  side  and  as  the 
reflected  moonbeams  played  upon  their  summits 
mellowed  down  in  the  distance,  it  were  not  difficult 
to  imagine  the  warrior  spirits  of  the  aborigines  of 
our  country  hovering  over  their  now  deserted 
graves.  The  gentle  breeze,''scented  with  the  per- 
fume of  autumnal  fruits,  fanned  their  brows.  The 
Whip-poor-will  sung  his  unvarying,  mournful 
cadences  close  by ;  while  afar  off  was  heard  the 
howling  of  the  wolf. 

It  was  a  time  for  love — there  beneath  the  cano- 
py of  heaven,  with  the  bright  moon  lending  them 
her  borrowed  light,  with  the  works  of  nature  in 
her  grandeur  and  glory  around  them,  proclaiming 
the  hand  that  made  them  to  be  a  God  of  Love, 
what  two  contrenial  hearts  could  meet  and  not 
love  1  But  time,  beauty,  scenery,  nature,  all  com- 
bined cannot  place  love  where  it  was  destined 
never  to  be,  in  the  heart  of  a  coquette,  or  make 
her  feel  a  tithe  of  the  misery  she  inflicted  on  one 
who  has  fallen  into  her  toils. 

Herbert  talked  of  the  beauties  before  them,  of 
the  loveliness  of  the  scene.  He  discoursed  elo- 
quently of  the  diversities  of  nature's  works,  of 
her  minuteness  and  her  grandeur.  He  compared 
our  own  with  other  countries,  the  scenery  before 
them  with  the  far  famed  classic  scenery  of  Greece 
and  Italy ;  he  told  her  of  the  superiority  of  the 
former  to  the  latter ;  he  talked  of  the  lovely  and 
grand  scenes  of  other  climes,  and  as  he  gazed 
upon  the  beautiful  scene  before  him,  the  beautiful 
being  by  his  side,  beautiful  even  in  her  hatefulness, 
his  soul  expanded  with  his  subject,  and  Herbert 
became  surprised  even  at  his  own  vivid  descriptions, 

"And  all  these  things  are  placed  here  for  our 
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enjoyment :  and  do  we  not  enjoy  them  T"  asked 
he,  as  he  turned  and  looked  in  the  face  of  Matilda 
for  an  answer  in  accordance  with  his  own  noble 
feelings. 

"  How  cold  it  is  getting,"  she  returned,  with  an 
air  of  impatience ;  and  she  drew  her  shawl  more 
closely  around  her. 

Herbert  felt  repulsed ;  but  he  spake  on ,  of  his 
past  course  through  life,  and  dwelt  long  on  old 
times,  old  schoolmates,  and  old  friends.  He  talked 
of  the  future — of  the  hopes  and  the  destinies  of 
man;  he  told  her  that  "fate  had  thrown  one 
bright  and  beautiful  being  across  his  path,  who 
had  been  to  him  as  a  brilliant  vision  of  loveliness; 
who  was,  he  hoped,  to  light  up  with  her  smiles  his 
joys,  share  his  happiness,  sooth  his  woes,  smooth 
down  the  asperities  of  his  life,  and  make  him  a 
better,  nobler  being — ome  who  was  to  sympathise 
with  him,  whose  heart  beat  in  unison  with  his 
own,  and  whose  being  was  to  become  linked  with 
his."  "And  when,"  said  he,  in  conclusion, — 
"  when  shall  that  time  be  1  wherf  shall  we  be 
what  we  have  so  long  expected  to  be  V 

As  he  spoke,  he  took  her  hand  in  his  own, 
and  gently  pressed  it  to  his  lips.  But  there  was 
no  pressure  returned.  That  sympathetic  thrill, 
that  runs  through  the  veins  like  liquid  fire,  on 
touching  the  hand  of  one  we  love,  was  all  unfclt. 
Matilda  gently  withdrew  her  hand,  and  answered 
by  a  yawn. 

Russell  Herbert  felt  as  if  a  mountain  of  lead 
were  heaped  on  his  soul.  His  feelings  were 
deadened,  his  senses  were  benumbed,  his  brain 
reeled.  The  strong  man  felt  bowed  down,  but  by 
a  powerful  effort  he  threw  off  the  incubus  that 
threatened  to  crush  him,  and  in  a  voice  husky 
with  emotion,  asked  her  if  she  had  norcply  to  make. 

"Mr.  Herbert,"  said  she — and  her  face  as- 
sumed something  like  earnestness — "  is  this  re- 
port true,  that  cousin  Frank  told  me  to-day,  about 
j'our  losing  your  fortune  V 

"  I  presume  Mr.  Langdon  told  nothing  but  the 
truth." 

"  And  you  lose  your  property  by  becoming  se- 
curity for  others  1" 

Herbert  nodded  affirmation. 

"Have  you  yet  paid  the  debt  1'' resumed  Miss 
Newell,  growing  more  interested  in  the  matter. 

Herbert  shook  his  head. 

"Can  you  not  remove  your  property,  or  con- 
ceal it  in  such  a  way  they  cannot  reach  itl"  she 
continued  with  something  of  her  former  anima- 
tion in  her  countenance. 

Russell  Herbert's  lip  curled  with  scorn.  "  Cer- 
tainly I  could,  madam,"  said  he  with  bitter  em- 
phasis; "but!  shall  pay  every  j'?M^  demand  there 
is  against  me." 

"  And  give  up  your  fortune  and  station  in  life 
when  you  receive  no  benefit  in  so  doing  1" 

"  I  should  feel  that  my  station  in  life  was  a  curse 
to  me  if  it  were  gained  at  the  expense  of  honor." 

"  But,  Herbert,"  continned  she,  in  her  casuis- 
try, "  many  a  man  is  there  who  conceals  his  pro- 
perty in  like  situation,  and  the   community  think 
none  the  worse  of  him  for  it." 
Vol.  I.— No.'l.— 29. 


"I  care  not:  the  thoughts  of  the  community 
never  made  a  dishonest  man  respect  himself." 

"But  if  not  for  your  own  sake,  have  you  no 
feelings  for  her  who  is  to  share  your  being  V'  asked 
Miss  Newell. 

"  I  can  do  nothing  dishonorable  even  for  her  I 
love,"  was  the  firm  and  determined  answer. 

Miss  Newell  felt  that  Herbert  was  right— rio-ht 
before  God  and  in  the  eyes  of  man°  but  she 
would  have  Hked  a  fiir  different  conclusion.  She 
saw  that  Herbert  was  fair  in  his  conduct,  and  that 
any  remarks  she  n-yight  make  in  an  ordinary  way, 
would  not  move  him.  She  had  one  resource  left — 
reproach.  Matilda  was  an  actress ;  what  coquette 
is  notl 

"Herbert,"  said  she,  throwing  into  her  looks  as 
much  of  passion  as  she  could  assume,  "you  do 
not  love  me." 

"  True  love,"  said  he,  drawing  himself  up  to 
his  full  height,  "  true  love  never  leads  to  dishonor." 

Failing  in  that.  Miss  Newell  placed  her  hand- 
kerchief to  her  face,  and  sobbed  aloud. 

"  Miss  Newell,"  said  Herbert,  with  bitter  irony, 
"  is  it  not  getting  cold  1"  and  without  waiting  for 
a  reply,  ptaced  her  ann  in  his  own,  and  in  silence 
they  proceeded  to  the  house  of  Frank  Landon. 
They  parted  at  the  threshold.  Herbert  shook  the 
hand  of  Matilda  with  a  gentle  pressure,  but  it  was 
perfectly  inert  in  his  grasp.  AVishing  her  pleasant 
dreams  and  "good  night,"  he  left  her. 

He  left  her  with  a  heavy,  forboding  heart.  He 
had  learned  a  new  lesson  in  human  nature :  he 
had  learned  that  the  woman  who  had  first  awa- 
kened in  him  the  pure  and  holy  feeling  of  love, 
was  unworthy  of  that  love.  He  had  learned  that 
that  woman,  whose  smile  had  fallen  so  brightly 
upon  him,  whose  eye  had  kindled  so  often  at  his 
coming,  whose  step  had  so  often  sprang  to  meet 
his  own,  was  treacherous,  deceitful,  heartless ; 
that  she,  who  could  inspire  so  much  love  in  him, 
was  herself  destitute  ;  that  she  was  cold  and  self- 
ish. 

It  was  to  him  a  bitter  lesson.  The  iron  entered 
his  very  soul.  He  had  given  up  to  her  the  purest 
offering  a  heart  can  give,  from  genuine  first  love. 
He  had  poured  out  before  her  the  noblest  libations 
of  the  soul :  all,  all  were  desecrated  ;  his  household 
gods  were  crushed  to  dust.  She,  who  had  smiled 
when  he  smiled,  approved  when  he  spake,  had 
only  done  so  that  his  fortune  might  be  laid  at  her 
feet.  His  person,  his  mind,  all  that  was  generous 
and  noble  in  his  nature,  were  alike  condemned 
and  despised.  He  could  have  forgiven  even  this ; 
but  to  be  asked  to  add  dishonor  if  not  crime  to  his 
name,  was  too  much.  That  he  could  never  for- 
give. 

Frank  Landon  had  read  the  nature  of  his  beau- 
tiful cousin  as  it  was  manifested  in  her  actions. 
He  had  known  her  from  childhood, — had  known 
her  even  better  than  she  l;ncw  herself;  and  he  re- 
solved to  let  his  friend  into  the  secret  of  her  na- 
ture before  he  had  entirely  sacrificed  himself. 
Hence  the  interference  on  the  part  of  Landon. 
The  rumor  of  Herbert's  loss  of  property  was 
started  by  him,  and  in   all  that  pertained  thereto, 
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Herbert  was  under  his  guidance.  Frank  had 
freely  told  him  all  her  faults,  which  Herbert,  be- 
in<T  under  the  influence  of  the  'blind  god,'  could 
not  discover.  But  too  fearfully  were  they  brought 
to  licht.  Herbert  did  suppose  that  there  was  no- 
thinfT  in  woman's  nature  so  fraught  with  evil.  He 
believed  that  all  the  aspirations  of  her  soul  were 
bright,  and  holy,  and  pure.  But  his  eyes  had 
been  opened,  and  in  the  anguish  of  his  heart  he 
vowed  never  viore  to  trust  in  icoman. 

CHAPTER    IV. 

Some  weeks  had  elapsed,  and  Miss  Newell  still 
continued  at  her  cousin's.  She  had  however  been 
wholly  neglected  by  Herbert.  Occasionally  they 
had  met  ;  but  a  passing  salutation  was  all  that  she 
received  from  him  ;  and  no  one,  unacquainted  with 
their  situation,  would  sujjpose  they  were  any  thing 
more  than  casual  acquaintances.  But  Miss  Newell 
did  not  want  beaux;  what  flirt  ever  did?  She 
had  old  bachelors  and  yoanf  bachelors,  widowers 
anJsino-Ie  men.  and  even  some  married  men  were, 
for  a  time,  drawn  out  of  their  accustomed  orbits 
by  a  glance  and  a  smile  from  the  beautiful  Miss 
I'^ewell. 

Abjut  this  period  of  time  Miss  Newell  became 
acquainted  with  a  new  character — that  is  to  sa}', 
he  was  new  to  her ;  and  novelty  is  all  that  is  ne- 
cessary to  excite  the  admiration  of  a  coquette.  But 
Jack  Winter  was  by  no  means  a  new  character. 
Many  such  have  lived  and  cursed  the  world  with 
their  being,  and  many  such  will  live  after  him. 
Nor  was  he  new  in  town.  Many  had  known  him 
for  a  long  time,  and  many  have  most  bitter  cause 
to  remember  him  for  years  to  come. 

Jack  Winter,  or,  as  he  was  in  the  habit  of  wri- 
ting his  name,  J.  Milton  Winter,  was  an  especial 
favorite  with  the  ladies.  He  spent  his  winters  at 
the  metropolis  of  the  State,  and  his  summers  at 
other  places  of  no  great  pretensions.  In  person  he 
was  tall,  slender,  and  gracefully  formed.  His 
complexion  was  an  olive  brown ;  his  features 
were  rather  regular,  his  mouth  large  and  sensual. 
His  eves  were  of  the  most  brilliant  hiack,  and  they 
seemed  to  pierce  right  through  you  at  a  single 
glance :  but  in  conversation  they  were  pleasant. 
There  was  a  sort  of  magnetic  influence  in  their 
expression,  which,  when  he  was  pleased,  drew 
you  unavoidably  towards  him,  and  yet  the  sensa- 
tion was  not  a  pleasant  one.  You  felt  as  if  play- 
inof  with  a  tiger,  which,  at  any  time  might  end 
your  existence  with  a  stroke  of  his  paw. 

Jack  Winter  always  dressed  in  fashionable 
style.  He  was  very  choice  in  the  selection  of  his 
apparel,  never  selecting  gaudy  colors,  yet  always 
wearing  the  richest  material.  His  cravat  was 
tastefully  arranged,  his  boots  were  closely  fitted, 
liis  vest  was  always  elegant,  and  in  his  whole  ex- 
terior he  was  scrupulously  clean.  Though  always 
fashionable,  he  never  carried  any  fashion  to  ex- 
cess. His  air  was  easy,  nonchalant,  and  in  every 
company  he  was  perfectly  at  home,  and  might  be 
even  termed  agreeable.  No  one  ever  thought  of 
addressing  him   as  ISIr.  Winter.     Wherever  he 


went,  and  in  all  companies,  he  was  familiarly 
called  Jack  Winter.  All  grades  of  society,  from 
grave  Judges  to  drunken  loafers,  gave  him  that 
appellation  ;  yet  no  one  ever  approached  him  with 
any  more  familiarity  than  was  found  in  that  name. 
There  was  something  in  the  glance  of  that  eye, 
and  in  the  rather  haughty  curl  of  that  lip,  that 
spoke,  much  plainer  than  words,  "call  me  what 
you  please,  but  venture  no  farther."  And  indeed, 
it  were  difficult  to  find  any  one  that  could  with 
truth  say  that  he  was  a  confidant  of  Jack  Winter. 
Any  one  but  the  keenest  judges  of  human  cha- 
racter, was  as  well  acquainted  with  him  at  first 
sight  as  after  years  of  intercourse  with  him.  To 
common  observers  he  appeared  always  the  same 
frank,  easy,  indifferent  gentleman;  yet  when  closely 
studied,  he  proved  to  be  the  creation  of  stern, 
close  thought,  of  strong,  misguided  passion,  and 
deep,  immovable  prejudice.  Compared  with  Rus- 
sell Herbert,  most  people  would  set  him  down  as 
decidedly  superior  in  all  that  constitutes  a  gentle- 
man ;  but  no  -man  can  be  a  gentleman,  however 
genteel  his  appearance  and  fashionable  his  address, 
unless  he  has  sound  moral  principles  for  the  basis 
of  his  character.  In  this  Russell  Herbert  was  as 
much  his  superior  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive. 

Jack  Winter  was  also  reputed  to  be  rich  ;  yet  in 
what  his  wealth  consisted  it  would  be  difficult  to 
tell.  He  had  no  real  estate — was  not  in  the  pos- 
session of  property  that  a  sheriff  would  pronounce 
come-at-able — had  no  deposites  in  bank — yet  he 
never  was  in  want  of  funds.  Whenever  he  pur- 
chased any  article,  or  paid  his  bill  at  the  tavern, 
the  roll  of  bank  notes,  on  which  might  be  seen 
the  letters  X  and  XX,  and  even  L,  which  was 
thrust  carelessly  into  his  vest  pocket,  and  the  air 
of  indifference  with  which  it  was  done,  seemed  to 
say  that  Jack  Winter  was  as  good  as  the  bank. 

Miss  Newell  first  saw  Mr.  Winter  at  a  ball  at 

the  Washington  Hall,  in  the  town  of ,  given 

in  honor  of  the  election  of  the  Honorable  Jere- 
miah Froth  as  Member  of  Congress.  Of  course 
it  was  quite  a  genteel  affair.  All  the  elite  of  the 
town  were  there.  The  friends  of  the  Honorable 
Member  elect  would  very  naturally  be  there,  and 
his  opponents  were  invited  in  a  spirit  of  politeness, 
and  like  philosophers  concluded  that,  as  they  had 
done  their  best  to  defeat  Mr.  Froth,  and  had  not 
succeeded,  they  might  with  all  propriety  dance 
off  their  chagrin  at  his  own  ball,  and  make  the 
best  they  could  of  a  bad  matter.  The  ladies  were 
collected  by  the  successful  candidate,  and  Mrs. 
Landon  and  Miss  Newell  went  together.  The 
gentlemen  found  means,  as  they  always  can,  to 
get  to  the  ball ;  and  at  an  earlj'  hour  the  dancing 
began.  Cotillions,  contra-dances.  and  quadrilles 
were  danced  in  turn ;  and  as  the  room  was  not 
large  enough  to  accommodate  so  large  an  as- 
sembly at  once,  while  some  danced,  others  pro- 
menaded, and-others  were  seated  in  conversation. 

Matilda  had  been  dancing  with  Mr.  Froth,  and 
as  that  gentleman  was  married,  it  could  not  be 
expected  that  he  should  be  confined  to  one  lady, 
or  if  it  was,  that  that  person  should  be  his  wife ; 
and  as  both  he   and  Matilda  were  somewhat  fa- 
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tigued  with  the  dancing,  he  proposed  they  should 
promenade  around  the  room,  and  see  who  was 
there.  This  exactly  suited  Miss  Newell.  She 
had  been  on  the  look-out  to  find  some  one  to  sup- 
ply the  place  of  Herbert  ever  since  his  visit  at 
Landon's,  mentioned  before ;  and  jvith  Froth  for 
a  chaperon,  she  might  form  a  kind  of  centre  of  at- 
traction, and  have  a  better  chance  of  selecting  a 
future  beau. 

As  she  was  unacquainted  with  many  of  the  gen- 
tlemen present,  Mr.  Froth  could  do  no  less  than  to 
answer  her  questions  as  to  name,  character,  &c., 
and  when  an  introduction  was  solicited,  to  give  it ; 
and,  as  he  was  a  good  judge  of  character,  his  re- 
marks concerning  those  who  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  fair  coquette,  were  sometimes  very  pi- 
quant. 

"  Who  is  that  gentleman  with  the  eye-glass"?" 
enquired  Matilda. 

"  Mister  Pond,"  was  the  laconic  answer. 

"  What  is  hel" 

"A  mere  pond — rather  shallow,  at  that — only 
fit  for  dvxks  and  goslings — nothing  to  be  caught  by 
fishing  there." 

"  CLuite  a  scientific  description,"  said  Matilda; 
"  but  he  is  coming  this  way,"  and  she  turned  as  if 
to  avoid  him.  Mr.  Pond  raised  his  eye-glass  and 
gave  a  stare  at  the  averted  face   of  Miss  Newell. 

"Good  evening,  Pond,"  said  Froth,  flimiliarly, 
(he  always  addressed  his  constituents  in  the  same 
way)  "  at  your  old  business,  I  see — ogling  the  la- 
dies, and  criticising  their  beauty,  eh  !  you  rogue  !" 
and  Froth  turned  from  this  '  shallow  Pond '  with 
an  approving  glance  and  smile. 

"  Who  is  that  gentleman  with  the  pink  satin 
cravat  1" 

"  Mister  Hill — reminds  me  of  Laurel  Hill." 

"  Why  so  1" 

"  He  is  evergreen  at  the  top." 

"  That  is  to  say,  he  is  somewhat  verdant,"  said 
Miss  Newell. 

"  Exactly  so,  fair  lady." 

"  That  dark  looking  man,  leading  the  first  co- 
tillion ■?" 

"  He  is  a  Mr.  Knight." 

"  He  must  be  the  '  knight  of  the  sable  counte- 
nance." 

"  Yes,  and  Byron  must  have  referred  to  him 
when  he  said,  '  as  dark  as  night.'  Do  you  see  the 
lady  '  right  forene?isl'  as  someof  my  Irish  constitu- 
ents would  say,  (Froth  had  a  great  many  such) 
with  a  white  dress,  white  slippers,  and  flaxen 
ringlets,  and  light  eyes  1  Well,  that  is  Miss 
Day." 

"  Something  of  a  contrast,  truly;  and  I  take  it 
the  gentleman  between  them  must  be  Twilight," 
said  Matilda. 

"  Your  reason"?" 

"  The  reason  is  obvious,  he  is  between  night 
and  day." 

"Excellent,"  said  Froth,  "how  stupid  in  me 
not  to  have  seen  it.  But  I  can  never  get  the  start 
of  the  ladies." 

As  the  two  came  opposite  the  door  leading  into 
the  room,  who  should  enter  but  Herbert,  upon  the 


arm  of  Frank  Landon.  Matilda  started,  and 
turned  to  admire  some  flowers  growing  in  the  win- 
dow. Froth  looked  around  for  the  cause  of  her 
sudden  emotion.  "Ah,"  said  he,  "Mr.  Herbert 
and  your  cousin.  Poor  fellow !  how  dejected 
Herbert  looks  since  he  has  lost  his  fortune.  I  did 
not  think  it  would  affect  him  so.  He  seems  to 
take  it  quite  to  heart.  You  are  well  acquainted 
with  him,  I  believe." 

Mr.  Froth  turned  to  look  at  the  flowers  also, 
and  as  he  asked  the  last  question,  Matilda  com- 
menced pulling  the  leaves  of  the  plant  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  threaten  its  entire  destruction.  He 
gently  removed  her  hand  from  its  destructive  oc- 
cupation, as  she  answered  rather  confusedly — 
"  But  slightly — I  have  seen  him  once  or  twice  at 
my  cousin's." 

She  looked  around  her  as  she  answered,  and 
Russell  Herbert  was  walking  past  her.  He  had 
evidently  heard  the  question  and  answer;  but  he 
did  not  notice  the  fair  being  who  was  ashamed  of 
his  acquaintance.  He  neither  spoke  to  her,  nor 
betrayed  by  sign  or  glance  any  recognition  of  her 
he  once  deeply  and  truly  loved.  Froth  knew  that 
they  had  been  intimately  acquainted,  had  under- 
stood they  were  betrothed,  for  rumor  had  not  been 
idle  with  their  names.  He  looked  in  her  face  for 
the  contradiction  to  her  words,  but  that  proudly 
curled  lip  and  unblushing  countenance,  only 
seemed  to  confirm  them.  He  thought  of  the  pas- 
sage in  Byron — 

"  The  creatures  lie  with  such  a  grace  ;  " 
but  the  thought  was  suppressed,  and  merely  say- 
ing, "  Ah,  indeed  !  "  they  walked  on. 

In  one  corner  of  the  room  stood  a  young  man 
surrounded  by  a  bevy  of  j'oung  ladies,  to  whom 
he  was  repeating  poetry.  He  was  very  coarsely 
and  shabbily  dressed;  one  side  of  his  shirt  collar 
was  in  sight,  the  other  was  not;  his  vest  was  fas- 
tened with  one  button  and  a  pin ;  his  coat  was 
out  at  the  elbows ;  his  boots  wore  a  peculiar  red 
hue,  which  denoted  long  abstinence  from  blacking, 
and  his  hair  hun^  in  long  masses  over  his  head. 
He  was  the  poetaster  of  the  town. 

"  Mr.  Julius  CfEsar  Wellington  Spryfcer,"  said 
Froth,  in  a  whisper,  to  Matilda,  "a  man  who 
writes  rhymes  without  reason,  and  retails  them 
out  to  the  ladies  whenever  he  can  get  theur  to  lis- 
ten. An  Englishman  by  birth,  thinks  himself  a 
second  Lord  Byron,  despises  his  predecessors  in 
the  divine  art,  and  pretends  to  the  eccentricities 
of  senius  ;  has  heard  that  Newton  never  combed 
his  hair — that  Johnson  wore  dirty  linen — that 
Thompson  was  lazy — that  Pope  was  a  sloven — 
and  fancies,  if  he  is  the  same  in  these  respects,  he 
is  their  equal  in  genius.  He  has  no  more  man- 
ners than  a  hog — no  more  sense  than  a  baboon — 
and  thinks  all  the  world  in  love  with  his  produc- 
tions." Mr.  Froth  was  interrupted  with  the 
exclamations  of  '  beautiful !'  '  how  fine  !'  '  splen- 
did!' 'how  Byronic!'  uttered  by  the  admiring 
ladies.  The  poet  looked  around  proudly  upon 
his  auditors,  when  his  eye  fell  upon  Froth  and 
Miss  Newell.  Spryker  bowed  very  low  to  the 
member  of  Congress. 
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"Ah,  Julius!"  began  Froth,  "excuse  me!  Mr. 
Spryker  I  mean ;  rehearsing  some  of  your  works 
I  hear.  That  last  idea  of  yours  was  very  clas- 
sical ;  and  not  only  classical,  but  perfectly  original. 
You  must  labor  hard  to  produce  such  efforts." 

"A  mere  trifle,"  remarked  Spryker,  in  a  way 
that  showed  that  he  appreciated  Froth's  good  sense 
and  sound  discrimination. 

"  By  the  way,  Spryker,  I  am  going  to  address  a 
card  to  my  constituents,  thanking  them  for  my 
election,  and  I  would  like  a  little  of  your  poetry 
to  add  to  it,  by  way  of  a  flyer,  if  it  would  not  be 
giving  you  too  much  trouble." 

"  No  trouble  at  all,  Mr.  Froth,  I  would  be  too 

happy "  and  here  ensued  a  number  of  nods 

ajid  wink$,  which  Julius  Ctesar  Wellington  Spry- 
ker intended  for  bows,  and  which  would  have  put 
Beau  Brummcl  entirely  in  the  background.  The 
Honorable  Mr.  Froth  did  not  wait  for  their  com- 
pletion, but  turned  to  continue  his  promenade. 

"  Are  not  you  ashamed  of  yourself?"  asked  his 
fair  companion,  giving  his  arm  a  playful  shake. 

"For  what  r' 

"  For  giving  such  a  description  as  you  did  of 
that  fellow,  and  then  be  so  good  and  compli- 
mentary to  his  face." 

"  I  rely  upon  the  sound  discretion  of  my  fair 
friend  to  keep  my  descriptions  to  herself,  and  you 
know  compliments  cost  nothing." 

"And  I  suppose  you  will  give  some  such  des- 
cription of  myself  to  some  other  person  in  five 
minutes,  and  forget  it  when  next  we  meet,"  said 
Matilda,  half  serious  and  half  ironical. 

"No  such  thing— I  speak  well  of  the  ladies  on 
every  occasion,  and  never  praise  them  to  their 
faces." 

"  I  understand,  Mr.  Froth;  women  never  vote, 
so  you  can  never  find  time  to  call  their  produc- 
tions both  originaL  and  classical;"  and  she  gave 
Froth  one  of  her  peculiar  smiles.  "But  who  is 
that  just  entering  the  room,  with  so  genteel  a 
carriage  V  she  asked  as  she  turned  her  compan- 
ion towards  the  door. 

"That?  why,  that  is  Jack  Winter." 

"A  freezing  cognomen — but  who  is  Jack 
Winter  V 

"  Jack  Winter  is Jack  Winter." 

" How  explicit !  perfectly  astonishing!  what  is 
he?" 

"  A  perfect  enigma — I  never  could  solve  him." 

"  Not  brother  to  Jack  Frost,  ishel" 

"No!  nor  to  Jack  O'Lantern." 

"  What  is  he,  then — come  !  give  us  a  descrip- 
tion ?  or  have  you  suddenly  lost  your  descriptive 
powers  ?" 

"  He  is  a  genteel  looking  fellow." 

"  I  see  he  is,"  responded  Matilda. 

"Has  just  returned  from  the  South,  where  he 
has  been  to  receive  some  thirty  or  forty  thousand 
dollars,  as  rumor  says,  left  him  by  one  of  his 
aunts." 

"Is  he  married?" 

"  All  but  that." 

"  Engaged  1" 

"  Cannot  say— I  should  think  it  probable,  as  he 


has  been  paying  particular  attention  to  a  widow's 
daughter  a  little  out  of  town." 

"  Is  she  here  1" 

"  No  !  could  not  come." 

"Why  not?" 

"Not  convenient;"  and  Mr.  Froth  shrugged 
his  shoulders,' as  if  he  could  say  a  great  deal 
more,  were  he  disposed  to. 

"  Is  he  very  devoted  to  her  ?" 

"  Lord  bless  you !  I  see  you  don't  know  Jack 
Winter.  Why,  all  the  ladies  within  forty  miles 
are  in  love  with  him,  and  he  goes  to  see  them  all, 
and  he  is  not  caught  in  the  noose  matrimonal  yet." 

"  Introduce  me,"  said  the  fair  coquette. 

Jack  Winter  was  standing  in  conversation  with 
Frank  Landon-  He  had  taken  in  at  a  glance 
the  whole  occupants  of  the  ball-room.  He  had 
particularly  noticed  the  Honorable  Mr.  Froth 
and  his  fair  companion,  and  intuitively  knew 
they  were  talking  about  him,  from  the  pains  they 
took  to  conceal  from  his  observation  any  seeming 
notice  of  him. 

"A  large  number  present  this  evening,  Lan- 
don," remarked  Winter. 

"  Yes;  and  I  feel  very  sorry  for  you  in  conse- 
quence." 

"Why?" 

"  Because  there  are  so  many  you  cannot  devote 
much  time  to  each  one,  as  is  your  usual  manner." 

"  I  shall  depart  from  my  custom  to-night,  and 
be  very  particular  in  my  devotions." 

"And  make  fifty  ladies  jealous.  But  in  what 
quarter?" 

"Do  you  see  that  lady  with  Froth?" 

"I  do." 

"  A  new  face  to  me ;  but  I  shall  make  a  conquest 
there  to-night,  or  my  name  is  not  Jack  Winter." 

"  Look  out,  or  the  conqueror  will  be  conquered. 
But  do  you  know  who  she  is?" 

"No!  do  you?" 

"  I  ought;  she  is  my  cousin." 

"  Does  she  live  in  town  ?" 

"  Only  visiting  at   my  house." 

"Is  she  wealthy?" 

"  If  I  should  tell  you  she  is,  you  would  be  in 
love  with  her  immediately,;  so  I  shall  tell  yjou 
nothing  about  it." 

"Introduce  me  to  her?"  asked  Jack. 

"Certainly,"  replied  Landon,  with  a  smile,  and 
turned  to  do  so,  but  Froth  saved  him  the  trouble, 
as  he  came  forward  at  that  moment  at  the  request 
of  Miss  Newell. 

"  Miss  Newell,  my  friend,  Jack  Winter,"  said 
the  honorable  member  elect,  with  an  easy  air;  "I 
hope  you  may  become  better  acquainted." 

Jack  Winter  bestowed  one  of  his  best  bows 
and  searching  glances  in  honor  of  the  introduc- 
tion, and  Miss  Newell's  fascinating  smile  once 
more  adorned  her  lips,  for  Mr.  Winter's  especial 
benefit. 

"With  your  permission,  Mr.  Froth,  will  you 
promenade  with  me,  Miss  Newell  ?"  asked  Jack, 
as  he  gently  placed  her  arm  in  his.  Mr.  F.  bowed 
assent  to  the  arrangement,  and,  taking  Landon's 
arm,  passed  to  the  other  side  of  the  room. 
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"  I  don't  know  but  I  am  in  danger,  by  coming 
in  close  contact  with  so  cold  a  personage  as  Win- 
ter is  represented  to  be,"  said  Matilda,  smiling. 

"I  dare  say,"  said  Jack,  laughing  at  her  pun, 
"you  have  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  a  '/iiild 
Winter." 

"  I  have ;  and  I  think  it  a  great  mistake  in  giv- 
ing you  the  name  of  John.  Had  your  cognomen 
been  Jack  Frost,  I  should  certain!}'  think  you 
would  be  under  the  necessity  of  petitioning  the 
Legislature,  in  order  to  have  it  at  all  characteristic." 

"  You  speak  in  enigmas." 

"Jack  Frost  is  not  only  biting,  but  is  very 
white.  You  perceive  the  distinction  now.  But 
as  you  are  neither  Jack  Frost  nor  a  severe  Win- 
ter, I  shall  not  go  for  my  cloak  and  muff  to  protect 
my  person  and  fingers,"  said  Matilda,  as  she  gave 
him  another  of  those  smiles. 

Jack  felt  that  her  gayety  was  fast  becoming 
contagious,  and  he  did  not  endeavor  to  restrain 
his  own.  He  joined  in  her  laugh  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, then  assuming  a  half-serious  look,  and 
accompanying  his  words  with  his  own  piercing 
glance,  said — "  Were  I  either,  I  feel  that  I  should 
be  soon  melted  by  exposure  to  your  own  sunny 
smiles." 

"  Gross  flattery,  Mr.  Winter,"  said  Matilda, 
evidently  flattered  by  his  remark,  as  she  turned  to 
continue  the  promenade;   "  I  never  listen  to  it." 

Russell  Herbert  had  been  standing  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  hall,  regarding  the  movements 
of  Matilda  and  Winter,  although  he  did  not  ap- 
pear so  to  do.  He  saw  the  same  smile  she  had  so 
often  given  him,  beam  upon  another — the  same 
cordial  grasp  of  the  arm,  which  he  had  thought 
intended  for  him  alone,  received  by  another — and 
that  other,  a  man  for  whose  moral  character  he 
entertained  a  most  profound  contempt.  Where 
confidence  exists,  jealousy  never  enters.  Her- 
bert's confidence  had  been  destroyed,  and  he  felt 
all  the  soul-scathing  pangs  which  that  passion 
inflicts.  Sickening  at  the  thought  of  consequen- 
ces, he  turned  to  the  nearest  lady,  and  engaged 
her  hand  for  the  next  cotillion.  He  danced,  and 
chatted,  and  tried  to  dispel  the  thoughts  that 
crovpded  upon  his  brain,  but  in  vain.  He  made 
frequent  mistakes,  lost  the  step  and  got  out  of 
time.  But  he  managed  to  conceal  the  true  cause 
of  his  mistakes  from  all ;  they  thought  it  arose 
from  his  extreme  joyousness  of  feeling.  How 
many  a  sad  thought — how  many  a  heart-ache  is 
concealed  beneath  a  gay  exterior !  In  how  many 
ball-rooms  has  misery  entered  and  stalked  about, 
and  nothing  of  it  seen  !  How  much  of  bitter  dis- 
appointment and  corroding  sorrow  is  veiled  under 
the  guise  of  hilarity  and  mirth !  How  many, 
even  when  congratulated  by  their  friends  upon 
their  gaiety  and  happiness,  have  been  ready  to 
weep  bitter  tears  of  anguish  and  woe !  To  the 
young  and  ardent,  a  ball-room  presents  uncon- 
strained joy  and  pleasure.  Little  dream  they  that 
the  faces  clothed  in  smiles,  the  gay  jest  and  the 
hearty  laugh  belong  to  those  whose  bosoms  are 
filled  with  cankering  care — whose  thoughts  are  far 
from  the  dance  they  lead — whose  heads  are  aching 


and  whose  hearts  are  bleeding  over  ruined  pros- 
pects and  blighted  hopes. 

Herbert  left  the  scene — to  him  a  scene  of  mise- 
ry— at  an  early  hour.  The  dance,  the  jest,  even 
the  smile  and  welcome  of  friends,  had  for  him  no 
charm.  He  felt  as  a  stranger  there.  He  went  to 
his  home,  and  laid  his  aching  head  upon  his  pil- 
low, to  dream  of  that  smile  which  had  allured  him 
on  to  disappointment,  and  hopes  betrayed. 

Not  so  with  Matilda  Newell.  She  tarried  till  a 
late  hour  ;  and,- as  Jack  Winter  had  said,  he  was 
very  particular  in  his  devotions  to  her.  They 
danced,  and  walked,  and  talked  together,  till  the 
night  was  far  spent.  He  praised  her  beauty,  and 
vivacity  of  mind — not  in  so  many  words — but  in 
a  way  that  left  it  no  less  certain  to  her,  what  his 
meaning  was.  If  she  wished  for  any  thing,  it  was 
his  highest  happiness  to  gratify  her.  In  short, 
each  did  their  utmost  to  please  the  other,  and 
when  there  is  a  disposition  to  please,  there  is  gene- 
rally a  way. 

Mr.  Froth  and  his  congratulatory  speech  were 
unnoticed  by  them.  Mr.  Spryker  and  his  poetry, 
Mr.  Pond  and  his  eyeglass,  and  indeed  all  the 
other  objects  in  the  room,  were  forgotten  or  over- 
looked. But  Mr.  Winter  was  not  neglected.  He 
received  the  most  polite  attentions  from  the  ladies 
during  that  entire  evening.  Gay  belles,  flaunt- 
ing flirts,  and  old  maids,  who  needed  the  assist- 
ance of  the  dentist,  and  paint  and  perfume,  to  set 
off  their  toothless  gums  and  yellow  countenances 
to  any  thing  like  advantage,  each  in  their  turn, 
endeavored,  with  a  kind  word,  or  a  nod,  or  a 
smirk,  or  a  smile,  to  withdraw  his  attention  from 
the  fair  being  at  his  side,  'to  themselves.  And 
managing  mammas  who  had  marriageable  daugh- 
ters, had  many  enquiries  to  make  as  to  his  health, 
and  many  questions  as  to  the  late  fashions,  and 
had  to  rehearse  the  last  scandal  about  Miss  So- 
and-so  and  Mr.  This-and-that,  which  nobody  be- 
lieved, for  the  same  object.  He  saw  at  once 
through  their  designs,  and  laughed  in  his  sleeve 
at  their  attempts. 

But  while  they  were  so  good  to  his  face,  they 
did  not  suffer  his  sins  to  escape  unnoticed,  as  soon 
as  his  back  was  turned.  Each  one  wondered  how 
a  lady,  who  prized  her  own  good  character,  would 
be  so  intimate  with  the  genteel  libertine  as  Mis.s 
Matilda  Newell  was  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  not 
one  of  the  number  that  was  loudest  in  their  de- 
nunciations of  such  a  scandalous  course,  but 
would  have  been  proud  to  exchange  places  with 
the  favored  one,  although  they  would  blush  at  the 
charge,  had  it  been  directly  made, 

But  with  those  upon  whom  he  smiled,  it  was 
different.  True,  Jack  Winter  was  a  little  wild, 
but  then  he  was  such  a  nice  young  man !  He  was 
so  genteel !  and  so  complaisant !  and  agreeable  ! 
and  so  independent !  did  not  care  for  any  thing  ! 
Besides,  he  was  rich!  And  thus  many,  very 
many  who  would  shrink  from  vice  and  crime, 
sought  to  palliate  his  guilt,  so  long  as  he  was  in 
their  train.  So  strange  and  contradictory  are  the 
ways  of  woman. 
Miss  Newell  thought  Jack  Winter  was  infinitely 
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superior  to  Russell  Herbert ;  and  Jack  Winter 
thought,  in  all  his  experience  among  the  ladies, 
he  had  never  seen  a  smile  equal  to  that  of  Miss 
Newell's.  Their  conduct  was  noticed  by  all,  for 
the  singular  beauty  of  each,  was  sufficient  to  com- 
mand attention,  and  both  together  were  peculiarly 
attractive.  As  Jack  Winter  accompanied  his  fair 
acquaintance  home,  on  the  breaking  up  of  the 
ball,  it  afforded  sufficient  ground  for  the  rumor 
that  both  were  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with 
each  other,  and  that  a  wedding  might  bo  expected 
soon. 

CHAPTER    V. 

On  the  outskirts  of  the  little  town  of 


stands  the  cottage  of  Widow  White.  It  is  an  un- 
pretending edifice,  standing  a  few  steps  from  the 
road.  The  little  walk  from  the  gate  to  the  door 
is  covered  with  gravel,  and  adorned  with  rose  and 
lilac  bushes  on  each  side.  The  front  window  is 
covered  with  the  twining  eglantine ;  and  the 
honeysuckle  in  its  season,  sheds  its  perfume  there 
also.  The  violet  and  the  moss  rose,  and  pink,  and 
marygold,  may  each  in  their  season,  be  found  in 
the  flower  bed  that  occupies  the  front  yard. 

Within  the  house,  every  thing  betokens  neat- 
ness and  poverty  combined.  The  few  chairs  are 
polished  daily  by  the  hand  of  the  widow,  and  the 
floor  is  unblemished  by  a  spot  or  stain.  The 
scanty  furniture  that  is  placed  around  the  walls  of 
the  room,  show  that  the  Widow  White  is  in  indi- 
gent circumstances,  while  a  couple  of  richly  paint- 
ed family  portraits,  in  mahogany  frames,  show 
that  her  situation  at  some  former  period,  has  been 
different.  Yet  every  thing  about  that  little  habita- 
tion bears  witness  to  the  most  perfect  cleanliness. 

Two  weeks  after  the  events  recorded  in  the  last 
chapter,  within  that  cottage  sat  the  relict  of  the 
late  Rev.  John  White,  and  her  daughter  Lucy. — 
The  widow's  husband  was  once  the  preacher  of 
the  town,  in  affluent  circumstances,  loved  and  re- 
spected by  all  his  parishioners  ;  but  by  becoming 
security  for  one  of  the  members  of  his  church,  who 
was  so  unfortunate  as  to  run  away,  he  lost  his 
property.  Soon  after,  his  earthly  career  was  clos- 
ed, and  he  left  his  widow  and  daughter,  then 
twelve  years  of  age,  with  nothing  but  the  cottage 
wherein  they  lived,  and  an  acre  of  ground  thereto 
attached,  to  work  their  way  through  life,  with  the 
assistance  of  Providence,  as  best  they  might. 

Mrs.  White  was  one  of  that  honest  kind  of 
souls,  that  never  did  any  wrong  herself,  and,  not 
mingling  much  with  the  world,  thought  every  one 
actuated  by  motives  as  pure  as  her  own,  and  never 
dreamed  that  there  were  such  things  as  dishonesty, 
and  corruption,  and  wickedness,  at  least  in  the 
neighborhood  where  she  lived.  She  thought 
nearly  every  one  she  ever  knew  was  as  plain 
hearted  and  free  from  deceit  as  herself;  and  that 
if  there  was  any  wrong  in  the  world,  it  must  be 
where  there'was  no  preaching,  and  no  bibles,  and 
no  churches.  In  person,  she  was  small  and 
slender.  Her  countenance  and  appearance  at- 
tracted attention  for  its  candor  and  kindness  of 
expression ;  and  good  feeling  towards  all,  truth- 


fulness and  trustworthiness  were  visible  in  every 
lineament. 

After  the  death  of  her  husband,  all  her  affec- 
tions were  centred  on  her  only  daughter,  Lucy. 
Her  daughter  was  a  part  of  herself,  and  she  ever 
regarded  her  as  entitled  to  whatever  she  desired, 
that  was  proper  and  right,  and  Lucy  never  wished 
for  any  thing  else.  In  person,  Lucy  was  unlike 
her  mother,  being  rather  tall,  and  round,  and  full. 
She  was  about  seventeen  years  of  age.  Her  deep 
blue  eyes,  shaded  by  long  silken  lashes,  her  dark 
hair,  round,  red  cheeks,  straight  nose  and  pearly 
teeth,  would  gain  her  a  rank  among  the  beauties 
of  the  town,  without  her  right  thereto  beinw 
questioned.  A  healthy  countenance,  a  light, 
elastic  step,  and  a  rather  grave  and  trustinor 
appearance,  were  her  usual  characteristics. 

But  now  her  countenance  was  pale,  her  spirits 
were  depressed,  and  tears  were  slowly  forming  in 
her  eyes,  and  rolling  down  her  cheeks.  She  was 
sad — very  sad.  And  those  tears  were  the  out- 
pourings of  a  heart  wrung  with  sorrow  and 
anguish.  Her  unsuspecting,  trusting  innocence 
had  been  betrayed.  The  tempter  had  entered  that 
temporal  paradise,  and,  under  the  guise  of  love, 
had  destroyed  all  that  makes  love  desirable.  And 
the  tears  thit  accumulated  in  her  eyes  were  formed 
by  thoughts  of  what  she  once  was,  of  her  hopes 
blighted,  her  purity  defiled,  her  fair  fame  destroyed, 
of  false  vows,  broken  promises,  and  her  cruel 
desertion.  The  increasing  alteration  in  her  form 
had  even  become  perceptible  to  the  eyes  of  her 
fond  and  trusting  mother,  I'ut  not  one  harsh  word 
of  complaint  or  reproach  had  that  parent  for  her 
child.  As  she  looked  upon  the  face  of  her  weep- 
ing daughter,  apparently  unconscious  of  present 
objects,  her  work  thrust  negligently  aside,  a 
moisture  gathered  in  her  own  eyes;  her  lips 
quivered  with  a  sympathetic  feeling,  and  she 
would  have  offered  consolation  in  words,  if  she 
could. 

"  When  was  he  here  last  1" 

"Eight  long  weeks  ago  ;  and  to  me  they  seem 
so  many  years,"  said  the  weeping  daughter  in 
reply. 

"  Where  did  he  say  he  was  going?" 

"  To  Cincinnati,  to  receive  an  inheritance  left 
him  by  one  of  his  aunts.  But,  mother,  I  some- 
times think  he  is  disposed  to  deceive  me." 

"  Surely  he  cannot  be  so  wicked,"  said  the 
pious  mother,  taking  off  her  spectacles  with  horror 
at  the  thought,  "  what  should  make  you  think  so, 
child  V 

"Many,  many  things:  and  yet,  I  cannot 
believe  it." 

"  But  what  are  they  ■?" 

"I  cannot  tell  you.  Yet  when  he  was  here 
last  he  was  so  cold  and  distant — he  is  usually  so 
plcasantand  kind — and  when  I  asked  him  to  fulfill 
his  promises  so  often  made,  he  turned  up  his  lip 
so  bitterly,  and  said  that  I  had  '  no  confidence  in 
him.'  I  told  him — I — don't  know  what  I  told  him 
— but  he  knows  I  have  had  every  confidence  in 
him." 

"Alas!  my  daughter  !  too  much,  I  fear." 
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"  Don't  distrust  him,  mother ;  he  may  yet  do 
right,"  said  Lucy,  not  willing  that  even  her  parent 
should  say  any  thing  against  the  person  she 
loved,  although  she  might  herself  exercise  that 
prerogative  of  lovers  and  married  people.  "And 
yet,"  said  she,  half  musingly,  "  he  says  he  is  not 
able  to  support  a  wife  as  he  could  wish." 

"  You  surely  could  not  be  worse  off  than  you 
are  here,"  said  the  widow,  looking  round  upon  her 
scanty  furniture. 

"  I  told  him  that  I  could  live  with  him  any 
where,  no  matter  in  how  poor  a  place,  so  that  I 
had  his  love.  And  he  told  me  I  was  '  a  poor,  fond 
fool,'  "  and  here  the  girl's  tears  flowed  afresh. 

"  You  are  not  a  fool,  even  though  Jack  Winter 
says  you  are,"  said  the  mother  soothingly,  as  she 
wiped  the  tears  from  her  own  eyes.  "But  did  he 
make  no  further  promise  1" 

"Yes  ;  he  said  as  soon  as  he  returned  with  his 
money  he  would  marry  me.  But  I  doubt  whether 
what  he  said  about  his  aunt's  death  is  all  right." 

"Whyl" 

"  Because  I  never  heard  him  say  any  thing 
about  an  aunt  there  before,  and  he  used  to  tell 
me  all  about  his  relatives  once.  And  this  letter, 
too,  makes  my  doubts  still  stronger,"  and  she 
handed  a  letter,  post  marked  Cincinnati,  and 
addressed  to  'J.  Milton  Winter,  Esq.,'  to  her 
mother.  "  God  forgive  me,  if  I  am  wrong — yet  it 
does  appear  to  me — certainly  he  is — very  much 
changed." 

"  How  came  you  by  this  letter  1" 

"  He  dropt  it  out  of  his  hat  the  last  time  he  was 
here." 

The  widow  read  as  follows : 

Cincinnati,  Aug.  18 — . 

"Dear  Jack: — Come  right  down  here  if  you 
'want  to  make  your  fortune.  There  is  a  young 
'  English  pigeon  here,  and  has  plenty  of  the 
'  ready,  and  his  father's  full  easy.  Bring  along 
'  those  marked  decks  of  yours,  and  we  will  brag 
'  his  eye-teeth  out.     Don't  wait.     Hurry. 

"Yours,  L.  LtJMLEY  Smith." 

This  was  all  Greek  to  the  wondering  widow, 
but  her  daughter's  suspicions  had  become  aroused 
by  other  causes,  and  this  letter  did  not  tend  to 
allay  them.  And,  although  she  could  not  found 
them  upon  any  thing  like  satisfactory  ground,  yet 
they  were  not  the  less  true.  The  letter  was  in 
fact  from  one  of  Jack's  gambling  associates.  The 
pigeon  was  a  young  English  nobleman,  who  was 
unfortunately  addicted  to  gambling,  without  the 
requisite  skill  to  detect  the  operations  of  practical 
sharpers.  The  consequence  was,  that  he  was 
plucked  by  Jack  Winter  and  his  associate  by  the 
aid  of  the  marked  decks,  and  Jack's  share  of  the 
spoils  constituted  v?hat  he  termed  his  inheritance. 

"What  can  this  meani"  said  Mrs.  White, 
wiping  her  spectacles,  to  be  sure  she  had  read  it 
right.  "What  have  'vessels,'  and  'teeth,'  and 
'  boastings '  to  do  with  '  English  pigeons  V  " 
and  in  the  innocence  of  her  heart  she  saw  nothing 
in  that  letter  to  confirm  Lucy's  suspicions. 

"But,  mother,  he  has  been  back  for  more  than 
two  weeks,  and  has  not  called  to  see  me.     And 


Jane  Carmon  told  me  yesterday  that  he  goes  to 
see  Miss  Newell  every  day,  and  that  every  body 
says  he  is  going  to  be  married  to  her,"  said  the 
heart-stricken  girl  as  her  tears  ran  afresh. 

"  What  has  she  to  do  with  your  affianced 
husband  V  demanded  the  widow  with  more 
severity  in  her  manner  than  would  be  thoutrht 
possible.  "  I  shall  go  and  tell  her  immediately 
that  he  is  engaged  to  you.  We  will  see  if  that  is 
the  way  she  goes  to  work!"  and  the  kind  mother 
shook  her  head  with  a  determined  air. 

"Mother!  dear  motlier!  don't  talk  so "2"  said 
Lucy  in  a  supplicating  tone.  "  If  he  chooses  it, 
let  him  do  so.  She  is  not  to  blame  for  loving  him. 
Who  could  help  it — I  cannot.  But  I  know  she 
cannot  love  him  a  thousandth  part  as  much  as 
I  do." 

"  Are  you  willing  that  he  should  leave  you  thus 
for  another  1" 

"  Willing !  No  !  mother — not  vnlling.  But  if 
he  chooses  to  do  so,  I  will  submit,  though  it  should 
break  my  heart ;  and  I  feel  that  it  is  breaking  now."' 

Better,  far  better,  would  it  have  been  for  Lucy 
^Vhite  had  her  heart  broken  and  her  life  perished, 
ere  she  saw  her  faithless  lover,  than  to  have  lived 
and  endured  the  fate  that  was  in  reserve  for  her. 
Better  that  she  never  had  been  born,  than  to 
have  lingered  and  suffered  as  she  did.  But  while 
she  was  pouring  out  to  her  only  parent,  day  by 
day,  the  strongest  proofs  of  her  faithful,  purest, 
fervent  love  for  him  who  had  stolen  her  heart's 
best  treasure,  only  to  trample  it  in  the  dust,  the 
shameless  violator  of  solemn  promises  was  running 
the  giddy  round  of  pleasure,  pursuing  other  vie-' 
tories,  and  pressing  his  suit  with  Miss  Newell. 

The  story  of  his  seduction  of  the  fair  daughter 
of  the  deceased  minister  was  current  in  town. 
AVith  Miss  Newell,  however,  it  made  no  difference. 
She  had  an  object  to  gain — a  desire  to  gratify. 
As  long  as  her  suitor  was  openly  praised  and 
regarded  as  a  worthy  object  of  woman's  choice 
by  the  maj-ority  of  ladies  in  town,  it  mattered  noth- 
ing to  her  how  little  worthy  he  was,  in  fact,  of  that 
choice.  And  while  the  ladies  scorned  and 
shunned  the  victim,  who  was  more  sinned  against 
than  sinning,  who  in  her  innocence  trusted  to 
oily  words,  and  betraying  kisses,  and  was  led  on  to 
ruin  under  the  most  solemn  vows,  they  could 
smile  on  and  flatter  the  libertine,  and  regard  his 
acts  as  evidence  of  superior  tact  and  cleverness  on 
his  part.  To  this  there  were  some  honorable 
exceptions.  There  were  some  whose  own  purity 
of  mind  led  them  to  detest  deceit  and  dishonor  in 
others,  however  it  might  be  concealed,  and  who 
regard  the  successful  rake  as  a  fearful  curse  to 
human  happiness.  But  such  were  set  down  by  a 
majority  of  their  fair  neighbors  as  prudes  in 
societj^  whose  presence  was  a  constraint  upon  the 
enjoyment  of  social  life.  Would  that  there  were 
more  such  in  this  world.  There  would  then  be 
less  of  misery,  less  of  blighted  hopes,  violated 
honor,  and  writhings  of  spirit.  Men,  too,  there 
were,  who  would  deem  themselves  degraded  by 
being  caught  in  company  of  such  as  Lucy  White, 
who  were  'hale   fellows,   well  met'   with  Jack 
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Winter,  and  while  the  female  whose  every  intent 
and  design  was  purity,  was  neglected  and  despised, 
the  male  author  of  all  the  wrong  was  courted, 
flattered,  feted  and  honored. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

Weeks  rolled  on,  and  Miss  Newell  was  still  at 
Landon's,  and  Jack  Winter  was  considered  and 
acknowledged  her  affianced  suitor.  Russell  Her- 
bert's rumored  failure  was  no  longer  noticed. 
The  ball  and  its  concomitants  ceased  to  attract 
attention,  and  idle  gossipers,  for  the  want  of 
better  occupation,  met  together  and  made  matches, 
and  retailed  scandal.  But  Jack  Winter  and 
Matilda  were  not  idle.  Each  had  resolved  upon 
makino-  a  conquest  of  the  other,  and  each  had 
succeeded.  Matilda  was  spurred  on  by  the  hope 
of  o-ettinT  a  rich  husband,  to  supply  the  place  of 
Herbert,  and  by  the  anxiety  of  completing  a  new 
conquest.  He  wished  to  satisfy  his  conscience  for 
his  desertion  of  Lucy  White,  by  forming  an 
alliance  that  the  world  would  pronounce  better 
than  one  with  her,  and  in  the  hopes  of  adding 
something  to  his  fortune.  But  as  to  the  fortune 
of  Miss  Newell  he  could  not  fully  determine. 
Frank  Landon's  words  as  to  that  had  only  left 
him  in  doubt.  Mr.  Jeremiah  Froth  had  told  him 
that  whoever  obtained  that  girl  would  get  a 
fortune  ;  but  that  was,  to  say  the  least,  equivocal. 
On  this  subject  Miss  Newell  maintained  the  most 
determined  silence.  Jack  Winter  was  therefore 
for  once  compelled  to  take  a  leap  in  the  dark,  and, 
like  many  others  in  the  same  respect,  he  alighted 
in  a  far  different  situation  from  what  he  anticipated. 

At  length  the  marriage  was  consummated,  and 
Miss  Matilda  Newell  became  Mrs.  Winter. 
Amid  the  congratulations  and  kisses  of  friends, 
and  numerous  wishes  of  '  much  joy,'  the  two 
persons  bound  to  each  other  in  wedlock  for  life, 
thought  the  future  prospect  for  them  was  bright 
and  glorious.  She  had  attained  the  summit  of 
her  wishes.  He,  the  admired  of  the  ladies,  the 
envied  of  the  gentlemen,  the  rich,  genteel  Jack 
Winter,  was  her  husband.  And  he  congratulated 
himself  on  his  own  good  luck.  Even  Russell 
Herbert  was  forsaken  for  him.  None  could  say 
au<Tht  aorainst  his  choice.  Lucy  White  had  not 
such  a  smile  as  his  own  wife.  They  thought 
themselves  happy.  They  left  the  same  day  for 
Cincinnati,  where  they  came  to  spend  the  coming 
winter.  But  that  happiness  they  expected  to  re- 
ceive in  each  other's  company,  during  the  winter, 
was  not  forthcoming.  True,  they  attended  balls 
and  parties,  and  engaged  in  a  merry  round  of 
gayety  and  dissipation.  But  old  associations  and 
old  habits,  presented  too  strong  temptations  for  the 
husband  to  withstand,  and  he  was  often  out  till  a 
late  hour  of  the  night,  at  the  gaming-table,  or  else- 
where. And  she,  who  had  all  her  life  been  a 
coquette,  could  not,  even  after  marriage,  lose  her 
desires  for  flirting.  She  never  loved  her  husband, 
and  where  there  is  no  affection  there  will  be  no 
constanc}-. 

A  few  unfortunate  turns  of  the  dice,  or  dealing 


of  the  cards,  reduced  Jack  so  low  as  to  oblige  him 
to  call  upon  his  wife  for  some  of  the  means  he  be- 
lieved her  to  possess.  To  his  utter  astonishment, 
he  found  she  was  not  worth  a  shillintr !  The  dia- 
mond  pin  she  had  displayed  before  marriage,  was 
but  a  base  imitation.  Her  ear  jewels  she  had  bor- 
rowed, and  now  she  had  them  not.  His  fruit  turn- 
ed to  ashes  in  his  mouth.  Mutual  recrimination 
and  abuse  succeeded  the  development  of  their  sev- 
eral situations.  Reproaches  on  his  part  were  an- 
swered by  keen,  bitter  taunts  on  hers,  and  their 
quarrel  finally  led  to  open  rupture.  They  lived  on, 
quarreling,  for  weeks,  in  open  violation  of  their 
marriage  vows,  until  the  husband  concluded  that 
Texas  opened  a  wider  field  for  operations  in  his 
line,  than  was  to  be  found  here.  After  formino- 
such  a  conclusion,  he  started  for  that  country, 
leaving  his  wife  destitute,  his  board  bill  unsettled, 
and  several  debts  of  honor  unpaid,  which  he  had 
contracted  during  his  stay  in  the  city. 

Ry  the  assistance  of  her  parents,  Matilda  re- 
turned home,  broken  down  in  spirits  and  health — 
a  poor,  deserted  wife.  The  happiness  which  she 
had  anticipated  was  gone.  The  cup  of  joy,  which 
she  had  fondly  hoped  she  was  carrying  to  her  lips, 
proved  to  be  wormwood  and  gall.  The  many 
beaux  who  had  flirted  with  her,  while  living  with 
her  husband,  as  soon  as  he  was  gone,  either  met 
her  with  a  stare,  or  open  insult.  Her  buoyancy  of 
mind  was  destroyed.  She  became  fretful  and  peev- 
ish and  distrustful,  and  was  ever  disclaiming 
against  the  fickleness  and  deceit  of  man.  That 
smile  is  gone.  She  has  ceased  to  attract;  and 
the  once  beautiful  coquette  is  now  the  pale,  miser- 
able, forlorn,  dejected  woman. 

.  In  the  mean  time,  Lucy  White  had  given  birth 
to  a  child,  the  fruits  of  her  too  confiding  faith  in 
her  lover.  But  ere  it  fairly  tasted  of  life,  Provi- 
dence took  it  from  earth.  Happy  would  it  have 
been,  had  the  effects  of  the  betrayer's  guilt  ended 
there.  But  it  was  not  destined  so  to  be.  Lucy 
was  attacked  with  a  brain  fever,  which  threatened 
for  a  time  to  destroy  her  life.  The  natural  vigor 
of  her  constitution  and  the  skill  of  her  physician, 
however,  saved  her.  The  effect  on  her  mind  was 
more  fearful.  She  rose  from  her  bed  a  maniac. 
Yes  ;  she,  who  was  once  the  pride  of  her  father, 
the  hope  of  her  mother,  the  beloved  of  all — the 
beautiful  Lucy  White,  was  hopelessly  insane. 
Her  mind  was  destroyed ;  her  reason  dethroned; 
her  senses  refused  to  perform  their  regular  func- 
tions. That  bright  intelligence  which  beamed 
from  every  feature  of  her  face,  was  blotted  out  of 
existence.  The  light  that  shone  from  her  speak- 
ing eyes,  in  their  deep,  blue  purity,  was  extin- 
guished— had  given  way  to  the  vacant  stare.  She 
was  not  frantic,  she  did  not  rave.  No !  she,  who 
had  all  her  lifetime  been  gentleness  itself,  was  not 
changed  in  that  respect.  She  would  sit  for  hours, 
like  a  helpless  child,  without  saying  a  word  ;  not 
seeming  to  notice  any  thing  that  was  said  or  done. 
Then  she  would  start  up,  take  some  clothing  of 
some  kind,  fold  it  in  the  form  of  an  infant,  and 
holding  it  to  her  breast,  give  it  every  term  of  en- 
dearment that  a  mother  would  bestow  upon  her 
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living  offspring.  Then  she  would  talk  as  if 
speaking  to  her  lover ;  but  not  one  word  of  re- 
proach escaped  her  lips.  Her  love  for  him  was 
strong,  when  all  other  faculties  seemed  stricken 
from  existence.  "John,"  she  would  say,  "dear 
John,  see  here;  this  is  our  child— is  it  not  beauti- 
fuH  They  tell  me  that  you  arc  married.  I  did 
not  know  it  before.  When  were  we  married  1 — 
Yet,  I  know  you  said  you  would  marry  me.  Some 
say  it  is  not  me  you  are  married  to.  Who  is  at, 
John '?  Is  she  handsome  1  Are  you  happy  1  I 
hope  so.  Does  she  love  you  1  She  matj  love  you, 
John — I  '11  let  her.  It  would  be  selfish  in  me,  not 
to  let  her.  Do  you  love  her?  You  said  that  you 
loved  me — that  you  would  always  love  me.  Oh  ! 
John !  how  I  do  love  you ! — God  knows  how  fer- 
vently! John,  they  tell  mc  my  child  is  dead — 
dead  1  It  cannot  be  ! — it  cannot  die.  It  is  im- 
mortal ;  and  yet,  its  body  may  die,  and  it  may  go 
and  sins  among  the  angels.  It  is  dead !  It  is  dead ! 
Oh  !  God !  " —  and  the  maniac  would  clasp  her 
fancied  infant  closer  to  her  bosom,  and  then,  cast- 
ing it  from  her,  utter  the  most  piercing  shrieks ; 
then  sigh,  and  sob,  as  if  her  heart-strings  were 
breaking ;  and  finally  relapse  into  a  state  of  total 
listlessness. 

Oh!  it  was  heart-rending  to  hear  her  talk,  and 
shriek,  and  sob,  and  see  her  in  that  frightful  state 
of  madness,  and  to  know  that  there  was  no  medi- 
cine for  '  a  mind  diseased ;'  that  her  mind  was  ever 
to  remain  a  drcar}"^,  desolate  waste.  Her  poor, 
heartstricken  mother  could  offer  no  consolation. 
She  could  only  watch  over  her,  soothe  her,  pray 
for  her,  keep  her  from  harm,  and  weep  over  her 
mournful  and  deplorable  situation. 

But  there  was  a  friend  near  them,  in  their  hours 
of  trial.  Herbert  learned  the  situation  of  the 
widow  and  her  daughter,  and  out  of  the  goodness 
of  his  heart,  did  his  utmost  to  make  their  condi- 
tion bearable.  He  provided  for  the  widow's  ne- 
cessities, and  her  daughter's  comforts.  By  his 
timely  interposition,  he  obtained  for  the  beautiful 
maniac,  a  situation  in  the  Insane  Asylum.  There, 
under  the  direction  of  the  excellent  Superinten- 
dant  of  that  Institution,  she  received  every  atten- 
tion that  money  and  skill  could  command.  But 
it  availed  nothing.  Her  insanity  assumed  the 
form  of  idiocy.  Her  mind  was  not  only  misdi- 
rected, but  it  was  burned  out — annihilated.  She 
was  sent  home  a  hopeless  idiot.  The  symmetrical 
form,  the  regular  features,  the  even,  pearly  teeth, 
are  still  there;  but  the  bright  illumination  kindled 
by  Heaven's  own  fire,  no  longer  brightens  up  her 
countenance.  The  Promethean  fire  no  longer 
burns  in  the  socket.  A  vacant  gaze,  an  idiot's 
simper,  are  all  that  are  left  of  the  brilliant  eye,  and 
lovely  smile.  She  lives  on,  in  helpless  depen- 
dence upon  the  charity  of  the  world  for  a  suste- 
nance, one  of  the  many  sad,  living,  though  blight- 
ed, examples  of  the  betrayer's  work. 

Russell  Herbert  still  continues  in  the  possession 
of  his  ample  fortune,  although  Miss  Newell  be- 
lieved that  he  had  lost  it ;  and  as  year  by  year 
rolls  away,  he  is  adding  something  to  it.  Within 
his  bosom  beats  as  pure  a  heart  as  man  possesses. 
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His  home  is  the  abode  of  industry  and  plenty. 
His  charity  is  not  so  extensively  known,  as  it  is 
felt.  Want,  unaccompanied  by  guilt,  ever  finds 
relief  from  his  hands.  But  on  the  subject  of  mat- 
rimony, he  remains  the  same.  He  has  often  been 
rallied  upon  his  failure  in  obtaining  the  hand  of 
Miss  Newell.  He  has  often  heard  the  same  ones 
lament  over  the  untimely  end  of  Jack  Winters' 
career — '  He  was  such  a  darling  fellow,'  and  'was 
so  fine,' and  'had  such  a  genteel  way  with  him,' 
'  what  a  pity  he  should  throw  himself  away  so 
foolishly  V  These,  and  many  other  sioiilar  ex- 
pressions, he  has  hoard  for  one  who  was  far  be- 
neath a  moment's  commisscration  or  notice. 

And  he,  why  !  the  majority  of  his  town's-peo- 
ple,  began  to  regard  him,  in  time,  as  a  mere  selfish, 
crusty,  old  bachelor.  Simpering  misses,  not  out  of 
their  teens,  and  gay  belles  in  the  full  tide  of  suc- 
cessful conquest,  passed  him  by,  as  they  would 
avoid  a  leper.  They  thought. his  melancholy  ex- 
pression of  countenance  originated  in  misanthro- 
py ;  that  his  avoidance  of  women  was  owing  to 
parsimoniousness.  They  knew  not  that  a  man 
can  be  constant  and  true  to  his  first  love.  They 
never  stopped  to  consider  that  a  man  who  had  had 
the  purest  incense  of  his  heart  thrown  aside  by 
her  who  had  all  unworthily  obtained  it,  could  ne- 
ver seek  to  make  a  second  offering  of  it  to  one  he 
did  not  love.  Had  he  done  so ;  had  he  cast  aside 
all  thought,  and  recklessly  flirted  with  this  lady 
and  that  lady;  had  he  paid  most  particular  atten- 
tions to  a  half  dozen  at  once,  and  flattered  and 
cajoled  each  in  turn,  and  made  sonnets  in  their 
praise,  Russell  Herbert  would  have  been  termed  a 
gay  gentleman — a  first-rate  ladies' man,  and  would 
have  been  welcomed  in  company;  but  if  he  had, 
however  he  might  have  appeared  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world,  he  would  never  have  been  guiltless  in 
his  own  conscience.  Had  he  even  formed  a  mar- 
riage with  some  one,  giving,  in  return  for  her  af- 
fection, but  a  little  of  his  own,  the  world  in  gen- 
eral would  have  regarded  it  as  all  right.  But  he  re- 
mained single  from  principle.  He  considered  the 
matrimonial  state  too  holy  to  be  polluted  with  an 
offering  of  blighted  affections,  hopes  trampled  on, 
or  a  heart  crushed.  He  feels  that  the  world  does 
not  appreciate  his  feelings,  or  inquire  into  his  mo- 
tives. And  while  he  feels,  keenly  too,  his  lonely 
situation,  he  scorns  to  add  guilt  to  misery,  or  crime 
to  wretchedness.  He  is,  therefore,  an  incorrigi- 
ble   OLD   BACHELOR.  W.   II.   H. 


"I'LL  GIN  IT    BACK  TO  HER." 

Respeclfidly  inscribed  to  Miss  Mary  C. 

O!  lad}'  fair,  take  back  thy  golden  ring! 

To  me  ii  is  a  very  useless  thing  ; 
For  I  can  neither  pavv^n  or  sell  it. 
And  woe  is  me  that  I  sliould  tell  it, 
The  chain  that  bound  us  twain  is  broken^ 
Then  take,  Oh,  take  again  thy  token. 

JOHN  SMITH,  ES(?. 
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THE  LAST  OF  THE  GIRTYS. 


BY    CHARLES    CIST. 


The  early  commerce  of  the  Ohio  river  for  some 
years  was  confined  to  the  transportation  of  Wes- 
tern produce  on  flat-boats,  which  were  built  at  va- 
rious points  from  Cincinnati  to  Elizabethtown,  on 
the  Monongahela.  The  high  rates  of  wagonage 
across  the  mountains,  led  many  persons  early  to 
contemplate  and  some  of  them  to  engage  in  the 
taking  up  in  keel-boats  and  subsequently  by 
barges,  various  articles,  groceries  especially,  which 
could  be  bought  to  good  advantage  at  New  Or- 
leans, at  that  period  the  only  outlet  for  the  whisky, 
flour  and  tobacco  of  the  West. 

From  1800  to  1817,  and  occasionally  even  at  a 
later  date,  the  barges  or  bargees,  as  they  were 
termed  by  the  French  of  the  Mississippi  country, 
performed  so  far  as  they  could  the  services  ren- 
dered afterwards  by  steamboats.  They  were  built 
like  the  keel-boats  which  oui"  low  water  season 
brings  down  still  from  Pittsburgh  and  Wheeling, 
but  much  broader  as  well  as  longer,  being  75  to 
120  feet  in  length,  with  a  breadth  of  beam  from 
15  to  20  feet,  sufficing  to  carry  from  60  to  100 
tons.  A  cargo  box  served  to  protect  the  mer- 
chandize from  the  weather,  and  a  space  in  the 
stern  of  about  8  feet  in  length,  partitioned  oif 
from  the  rest  of  the  boat,  and  called  by  courtesy  a 
cabin,  afforded  some  degree  of  privilege  in  sleep- 
ing hours  to  the  captain  and  his  patroon,  by  which 
name  the  steersman  of  the  boat  was  known.  The 
roof  of  the  cabin  sloped  slightly  to  the  stern,  and 
was  the  station  by  day  of  that  officer  in  steering 
the  barge.  These  vessels  carried  generally  two 
masts,  occasionally  but  one,  their  principal  depen- 
dence being  in  a  large  square  sail  forward,  to 
enable  them,  when  the  wind  was  in  the  right  di- 
rection, and  of  sufficient  force  to  make  more  rapid 
progress  as  well  as  to  ease  the  hands,  in  the  labo- 
rious process  of  rowing  in  such  a  current  as  that 
of  the  Mississippi.  A  barge  usually  carried  from 
thirty  to  fitly  men,  with  as  many  oars,  suitable 
spaces  being  left  in  stowing  the  cargo,  principally 
towards  the  bow,  for  their  employment.  Where 
the  shore  or  beich  permitted,  the  cordelle  was  also 
resorted  to.  This  was  a  stout  rope,  which  being  fas- 
tened to  the  mast,  was  carried  along  the  beach,  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  whole  boat's  crew,  stationed  at 
regular  distances.  Where  the  shore  was  lined 
with  trees,  as  was  often  the  case,  and  a  beach  did 
not  present  the  opportunity  of  cordelling,  and  the 
current  bore  hard  on  the  rowers,  the  yawl,  with 
which  these  boats  were  always  provided,  was  sent 
out  ahead  with  a  coil  of  rope,  one  end  of  which 
was  made  fast  to  a  tree,  or  even  a  snag  in  the 
river,  and  while  the  boat  was  pulling  up  to  the 
fast,  a  fresh  coil  was  started  ahead,  to  be  secured 
to  some  new  object  for  the  same  purpose.  This 
was  called  warping.  Lastly,  these  barges,  like  the 
keel-boats,  had  setting  poles,  which  being  brought 


to  the  shoulders  of  the  men,  and  restincr  on  the 
bed  of  the  river,  afforded  ample  purchase  in  pro- 
pelling boats.  Poles,  however,  were  generally  em- 
ployed on  the  Ohio,  the  bolder  shores  and  yield- 
ing bed  of  the  Mississippi  rarely  rendering  their 
use  in  that  river  expedient.  It  must  be  ob- 
served that  these  various  changes  in  the  mode 
of  working  the  barges  up  greatly  relieved  the 
crew,  on  the  physical  principle  of  resting  one 
set  of  muscles  by  the  employment  of  another  set. 
All  these  various  contrivances,  however,  were  an 
immense  expenditure  of  labor  as  compared  with 
results,  the  usual  rate  of  progress  up  the  Missis- 
sippi, unless  aided  by  a  breeze,  being  hardly  three 
miles  an  hour  running  time.  It  might  naturally 
be  supposed  that  the  severe  and  protracted  toil  of 
propelling  boats  under  such  circumstances  particu- 
larly against  the  current  and  along  the  shores  of 
a  river  like  the  Mississippi,  would  disgust  those 
whose  curiosity  or  ignorance  led  them  to  engage 
in  it,  and  render  it  difficult  even  under  high 
wages  to  secure  a  constant  supply  of  hands.  On 
the  contrary,  however,  allurements  of  a  roving  life, 
freedom  from  the  restraints  of  civilized  society 
and  settled  employment, — in  short,  what  in  the 
West  is  expressively  termed  ^^  range"  are  tempta- 
tions which  are  irresistible  to  a  certain  class  of 
minds  to  be  found  every  where.  Nor  was  the 
picture  without  its  lights  as  well  as  shades.  If 
they  had  hard  work  and  protracted  confinement, 
they  had  regular  resting  places  on  the  route 
when  they  relaxed  in  the  dance  or  in  drinking 
frolics  from  their  habitual  toils,  debasing  them- 
selves in  excesses  which  served  voyage  by  voyage 
to  sink  them  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  level  of 
brutes.  Of  course  there  were  exceptions,  but  the 
general  tendency  as  well  as  effect  was  to  the  ruin 
of  the  morals  still  more  even  than  the  health  of 
those  who  led  this  kind  of  life. 

The  first  race  of  boatmen  were  the  spies  and 
scouts,  whose  employment  ceased  when  Wayne, 
at  the  battle  of  the  Fallen  Timbers  and  the  treaty 
of  Greenville,  gave  repose  and  safety  to  the  settlers 
of  the  West.  Most  of  them  had  become  unfitted 
for  the  pursuits  of  agriculture — a  few  followed  the 
chase  for  subsistence  when  they  could  pursue  the 
savage  no  longer  as  an  occupation,  but  of  the 
mass,  part  had  imbibed  in  their  intercourse  with 
the  Indians,  a  sympathetic  contempt,  as  well  as 
disrelish,  for  regular  and  steady  labor;  and  the 
others  were  like  the  refugees  to  King  David,  at 
the  cave  of  Adullam,  being  either  in  distress,  or  in 
debt,  or  discontented  with  the  state  of  things  form- 
ing around  them.  A  boatman's  life  was  the  very 
thing  for  such  individuals.  From  the  nature  of 
their  movements,  they  felt  themselves  scarcely  re- 
sponsible to  the  laws,  as  indeed  they  actually  were 
not,  except  at  New  Orleans,  where  the  motley 
crew,  whether  residents  or  strangers,  have  always 
been  kept  with  the  curb  bit  in  the  mouth  and  the 
rein  drawn  iightly  up. 

With  these  men  were  gradually  incorporated 
fresh  accessions  of  recruits,  most  of  whom  were 
bankrupt  in  character  as  in  purse — whose  conduct 
had  made  them  liable  to  the  whipping-post  and  the 
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jail,  in  some  cases  even  to  the  gallows,  in  their  for- 
mer residences.  These  were  a  race  of  younger 
individuals,  who  served  to  keep  the  ranks  full  as 
the  veterans  dropped  off  in  the  service.  The 
graphic  pen  of  Morgan  Neville  has  given  celeb- 
rity to  Mike  Fink,  one  of  these  river  characters, 
to  whose  exploits  as  a  marksman,  Mr.  Neville  has 
done  justice;  but  to  whose  character  otherwise, 
he  has  done  more  than  justice,  in  classing  him 
with  the  boatmen  to  whose  care  merchandize  in 
great  value  was  committed  with  a  confidence 
which  the  owners  never  had  cause  to  repent. — 
This  was  true  of  those  who  had  charge  of  the 
boat ;  but  did  not  app?y  to  Fink,  who  was  noth- 
ing more  than  a  hand  on  board,  and  whose  pri- 
vate character  was  worthless  and  vile.  Mike 
was  in  fact  an  illustration  of  a  class  of  which  I 
have  spoken,  who  did  not  dare  to  show  their 
faces  in  their  early  neighborhoods  or  homes. — 
Just  such  a  fellow  as  Bill  Lloyd  in  the  narrative 
which  follows,  in  every  respect  but  his  courage. 
Mike's  whole  history  in  Missouri,  proves  this,  and 
especially  is  it  made  manifest  in  the  closing  scene 
of  his  existence.  He  takes  the  life  of  an  unarmed 
youth,  whom  he  had  raised  from  a  child,  in  a 
drunken  fit  of  jealousy,  probably  without  cause, 
and  when  reproved  indignantly  for  his  conduct, 
by  one  of  his  comrades,  draws  his  rifle  to  his 
shoulder  to  kill  him  also,  provoking  the  quicker 
movement,  winch,  in  self  defence,  deprived  him- 
self of  life. 

The  following  narrative,  for  which  I  am  indebt 
ed  to  one  of  our  steamboat  captains,  a  man  of 
strict  veracity,  gives  an  incident  in  the  story  of 
one  of  these  early  boatmen,  James  Girty  by 
name.  My  informant,  as  will  be  seen,  had  it 
from  the  narrator's  lips. 

Girty  was  a  native  of  Western  Pennsylvania, 
nephew  to  the  Girty s,  Simon  and  George,  famous 
and  infamous,  as  renegades  from  the  whites  to  the 
Indians,  and  instigators  of  many  of  the  atrocities 
committed  on  the  frontier  settlements,  as  well  as 
on  the  defenceless  prisoners  who  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  savages.  The  name  of  Guthrie,  a 
very  general  one  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  pro- 
nounced Guttrey  in  the  western  part  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  corrupted  still  farther  in  the  case  of  this 
family,  into  Girty,  was  the  name  of  his  forefathers. 
The  neighborhood  of  Pittsburgh,  across  the  Alle- 
gheny river,  was  the  stamping  ground,  as  the 
early  settlers  called  it,  of  the  Girtys,  and  the 
scenery  of  that  neighborhood  still  attests  their  for- 
mer residence.  Girty's  Hill  is  some  four  or  five 
miles  north  of  the  city,  and  Girty's  Run  flows 
along  its  base.  A  wilder  countrj',  in  its  natural 
features,  within  even  twenty  years,  would  hardly 
be  found  in  any  part  of  the  State. 

James  Girty  was  a  man,  said  my  informant, 
of  about  the  usual  height,  of  uncommon  strength, 
activity  and  courage.  What  m  ordinary  men,  is 
made  up  of  ribs,  in  his  case  was  a  broad  as  well 
as  thick  sheet  of  bone.  I  had  heard  of  this  as  a 
fact,  and  verified  it  myself,  during  a  trip  I  made 
with  him,  in  which  he  took  a  fit,  and  it  became 
necessary  for  me  to  rub  his  chest  and  sides  with 


whiskey,  salt,  and  pepper,  the  only  remedies  the 
boatman's  medicine  chest  supplied.  During  ^e 
whole  period  referred  to,  as  the  era  of  barging,  I 
do  not  recollect  him  out  of  employment,  either  as 
captain  or  patroon  of  a  barge.  He  was  never 
known  to  have  a  hand  unless  he  first  ascertained 
whether  he  could  and  would  fight.  As  to  him- 
self, although  he  sought  no  quarrel,  he  felt  him- 
self able  to  fight  any  man  that  could  be  found  any 
where,  and  was  never  known  to  have  been  ivhipt. 

The  last  boating  he  did,  was  steering  a  boat  for 
me  from  the  mouth  of  Cumberland  to  Nashville. 
During  this  voyage  he  was  attacked  with  sickness, 
under  which  he  finally  sunk,  dying  at  Nashville 
in  1820,  under  my  care.  He  appeared  conscious, 
as  I  was,  from  the  first,  that  he  would  not  recover. 
On  one  of  my  visits,  I  told  him  that  I  had  heard 
some  imperfect  accounts  of  an  adventure  he  had 
in  Natchez,  and  would  like  to  have  the  facts  accu- 
rately, upon  which  he  gave  me  the  following  nar- 
rative : 

"  In  the  year  1814  I  was  captain  of  the  barge 
Black  Snake,  belonging  to  the  Poyntz's  at  Mays- 
ville.  I  started  with  the  barge,  about  two  thirds 
loaded,  for  New  Orleans,  in  the  latter  part 
of  November.  When  I  reached  the  mouth  of 
Cumberland,  I  found  a  considerable  quantity  of 
arms  belonging  to  the  United  States,  which  had 
been  despatched  from  Pittsburgh  for  the  troopa 
engaged  under  General  Jackson,  in  the  defence 
of  New  Orleans.  They  had  been  taken  down 
thus  far,  depending  on  an  engagement  made  with 
Ben  Smith  of  Cincinnati,  under  which  he  con- 
tracted to  deliver  them  within  a  given  time  at  New 
Orleans.  The  government  agent  had  been  wait- 
ing some  days  for  Smith,  who  had  not  yet  made 
his  appearance  ;  and  finding  an  opportunity  offer- 
ing, and  fearing  they  would  be  needed,  immedi- 
ately decided  to  send  them  by  me.  I  mad«  all 
possible  despatch,  and  happily  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing New  Orleans  with  my  precious  freight  on  the 
3d  January,  1815.  Eager  to  have  a  hand  in  the 
approaching  battle,  I  reported  myself  immediately 
to  Gen.  Jackson,  who  gave  me  the  appointment 
of  Captain,  with  authoi'ity  to  impress  into  service 
the  whole  body  of  barge  and  keel-boat  men  in 
port.  I  entered  on  the  work  without  delay,  and 
with  great  activity  and  success.  You  know  as 
much  as  I  can  tell  you  of  the  glorious  8th.  After 
every  thing  in  the  shape  of  a  red  coat  had  disap- 
peared, I  discharged  the  remaining  part  of  the 
cargo  and  crew,  for  which  last  I  had  no  further 
use  until  I  could  get  a  freight  up  the  river,  which 
I  did  not  get  until  the  latter  part  of  May,  when 
I  hired  a  crew  and  started  for  Pittsburgh.  I 
reached  Natchez  in  June.  It  was  the  custom  of 
those  days  to  give  the  hands  a  holiday  at  Natchez, 
one  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  and  one  also  at 
Louisville  or  Shippingsport.  It  was  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  that  we  threw  up  our  poles  and 
fastened  our  bowlines  at  Natchez.  The  men 
were  eager  for  a  dance,  and  some  would  not  wait 
even  for  their  supper,  scampering  off  for  the  dance- 
houses  under  the  hill.  I  got  my  supper  and  went 
up  also.     I  looked  on  until  11  or  12  at  night,  when 
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finding  all  my  entreaties  to  .get  them  back  to  the  < 
boat  unavailing,  I  left  them,  some  engaged  in 
dancing,  others  betting  with  the  gamblers  on  the 
Roulettes,  and  went  on  board  the  Black  Snake. — 
As  the  day  dawned,  all  hands  were  also  at  their 
posts,  but  in  a  wretched  plight,  many  of  them  hav- 
ing their  heads  badly  cut  and  bruised. 

It  seems  the  gamblers  had  won  all  their  money, 
and  a  fight  ensued,  in  which  those  gentry  came  off 
victorious.  After  breakfast,  I  judged  by  the  threats 
of  the  hands,  and  other  circumstances,  that  it 
would  be  advisable  to  get  the  Black  Snake  under 
way ;  but  on  giving  orders  to  that  effect,  not  a  man 
would  raise  a  pole,  until  ho  had  had  his  accustom- 
ed frolic  out,  and  I  was  compelled  to  give  way, 
determining  in  my  own  mind,  to  leave  at  4  o'clock, 
when  the  day  of  privilege  would  be  out.  "When 
that  hour  came,  it  was  of  no  use  to  propose  start- 
ing, none  of  the  men  would  budge,  until  they  had 
obtained  revenge;  and  they  had  privately  agreed 
that  they  would  not  assist  me  up  any  further,  if  I 
would  not  go  with  them  and  help  them  whip  the 
gamblers. 

I  saw  there  was  no  alternative,  and  after  supper, 
I  repaired  with  my  whole  crew  to  the  dance  house, 
armed  with  knives,  chopping  axes  and  setting 
poles.  The  gamblers  had  expected  us  and  were 
prepared  with  pistols,  knives,  and  rifles,  for  the 
fight.  The  scrimmage  commenced  without  ex- 
changing a  word.  At  first  they  gave  us  hard 
usage,  but  their  ammunition  was  soon  spent,  and 
they  gave  way,  bearing  three. of  their  number  off 
who  were  killed  in  the  scuffle.  One  of  our  men 
was  mortally  wounded,  who  made  out  to  walk  to 
the  boat,  where  he  died  in  half  an  hour.  We  cut 
cable  and  crossed  the  Mississippi,  worked  the 
Black  Snake  three  miles  up  the  river,  and  came  to 
for  the  night.  About  day-light  next  morning, 
while  burying  the  dead  man,  the  Sheriff  of  Ad- 
ams county  and  a  posse  of  almost  an  hundred 
men,  came  up  and  made  us  all  prisoners. 

They  left  a  man  of  the  party  in  charge  of  the 
barge,  and  took  us  all  down  to  the  ferry-boat  and 
across  to  Natchez,  where  we  were  brought  before 
a  judge  and  tried.  No  evidence  being  found 
against  any  but  myself  and  Bill  Lloyd,  one  of  my 
hands,  the  rest  of  the  crew  were  set  free,  while 
Bill  and  I  were  sent  to  Washington  jail ;  my  barge 
was  sent  on,  and  I  was  detained  to  stay  in  jail  un- 
til Court,  which  was  to  sit  the  first  Mondaj'  in 
October.  After  I  had  been  in  jail  about  two 
weeks,  one  of  the  Associate  Judges  of  the  Court 
by  which  I  was  to  be  tried,  came  out  to  Washing- 
Ion  to  see  me.  I  found  in  him  an  old  Pennsylva- 
nia acquaintance,  on  whom  I  had  some  claims. 
He  gave  me  poor  encouragement,  teUing  me  he 
feared  the  Court  would  not  let  me  out  on  bail.  I 
told  him  I  had  S^jTOO,  which  I  could  leave  with 
my  security.  Still  he  discouraged  me.  He  said 
the  evidence  was  point-blank  against  me  and 
Lloyd,  but  promised  he  would  call  again,  ordering 
the  jailor  to  see  that  I  did  not  want  for  anything 
that  lay  in  his  power  to  give,  and  bade  me  good- 
bye. In  about  a  week,  he  came  again,  and  told 
)(ne  he  had  succeeded  in  making  it  a  bailable  case 


of  ^3,000,  and  had  also  obtained  a  man  to  go  my 
security.      The  door  was  opened.     I  gave  the 
Judge  S2,700   and  the  necessary  security.     The 
Judge  advised  me  to  leave'  immediately,  and  never 
show  myself  in  Natchez,  saying  he  would  willing- 
ly pay  the    S3, 00,  if  I  would  keep  away.     I  told 
him  I  would  be  in  Washington  at  the  sitting  of 
the  Court,  if  I  lived — on  this  I  was   determined. 
That  afternoon  I  wrote  a  letter  to  a  friend  of  mine 
in  Natchez,  who  was  a  woman  that  kept  a  dance- 
house — now  living  and  wealthy,  and,  of  course, 
respectable — requesting  her  to  get  clear  of  the  evi- 
dence against  me.     I   received  an   answer  to  this 
next  morning,  assuring  me  I  need  fear  nothing ; 
that  I  might  make  my  appearance  at  the  proper 
time  with  perfect  safety,  for  there  would  bono  one 
present  to  witness  against  me.     I  left  Natchez  the 
same  day,  on  foot,  for  Pittsburgh,  which  I  reached 
the  latter  part  of  July.     I  lost  no  time  collecting 
money,  and  gathered  up  ^1 ,500,  and  started  in  a 
large  covered  skiff  on  my  return  to  Natchez.  This 
was  the  last  of  August.     My  skiff  had  two  pair 
of  oars,  and  I  took  three  yankees  on   board  to 
work  their  passage  as  far  as  Cincinnati,  and  the 
oars  were  plied  night  and  day  till  we  got  there. 
At  Cincinnati  I  hired  a  man  to  help  me  the  rest  of 
the  way  down  ;  by  the  time  we  reached  Louisville, 
however,  he  got  tired  and  ran  off.     I  went  over  the 
Falls  by  myself,  and  landed  at  Shippingsport  in 
search  of  another  hand,  and  thefirstman  that  met 
my  eye  was  Bill  Lloyd.    You  may  guess  my  as- 
tonishment.    My  first  words  were,  "  Why,  Bill, 
how  did  you  get  herel"     "Why,  I  walked  the 
most  of  the  way."     "  Well,  how  did  you  get  out 
of  jail  r'     "  Oh,"  said  he,    "  it  got  so  d— d  sickly 
among  the  thieving  scoundrels  in  there,  that  the 
jailer  was  glad  to  open  my  door  to  get  me  to  take 
charge  of  the  sick.     I  opened  the  door  for  the  rest, 
and  all  went  out  that  could  walk  out,  and  then  I 
walked  off  to  the  mouth  of  Tennessee,  and  there 
I  got  a  chance  to  pushup  on  that  keel-boat  there," 
said  he,  pointing  to  it.     "  Well,  Bill,  you  need  not 
fear  anything  while  you  are  with  me,"  I  remarked; 
"  I  am  goijig  back  to  stand  my  trial,  and  I  want  to 
hire  a  hand  to  help  me  down.     The  river  is  low, 
and  if  I  don't  get  some  good  hand  to  help  me  row, 
I  fear  I  shan't  get  there  in   time."     In  short,   I 
agreed  to  give  Bill  a  dollar  a  day,  and  to  let  him  off 
at  Walnut  Hills ;  so  he  came  on  with  his  horn  and 
blanket,  and  we  were  off  in  a  jiffy.     Bill  was  a 
worthless  fellow,  and  I  knew  it,  but  he  was  a  stout 
and  good  oarsman.     He  had  not  been  long  with 
me,  till  he  found  out  that  my  chest  was  heavy, 
and  I  watched  him  close.     When  we  were  near 
the  mouth   of  the  Ohio,  he  became  dissatisfied, 
and  objected  to  going  any  further  towards  Natch- 
ez, proposed  to  go  trapping  up  the  Mississippi,  in- 
sisting there  could  be  a  great  deal  made  on  the 
Missouri,  with  other  suggestions  of  the  sort.     I 
paid  little  attention  to  his  statements  or  arguments, 
keeping  on  down  the  Mississippi,  and  told  him,  if 
he  wanted  to  stop,  to  do  so ;  as  for  me,  I  should 
go  on  to  Natchez.     He  said  no  more  until  we 
were  in  the  bend  above  Beef  Island,  when  he 
broke  out  afresh,  accusing  me  of  suspicioning  him 
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of  a  wish  to  rob  riie.     I  told  him  I  was  not  afraid 
of  him  in  any  shape.     A  fight  ensued,  which  I 
kn,ew  must  end  in  the  death  of  one  or  the  other, 
with  the  skiff  and  my  money  for  the  victor's  spoils. 
Aflcr  much  struggling,  I  put  him  over  board.     I 
set  the  blade  of  an  oar  against  him,  shoving  him 
off  from  the  skiff,  then  thrusting  the  oar  to  him, 
told  him  to  save  his  life.     He  made  no  other  reply, 
than  to  clench  the  oar  and  throw  it  back  to  me, 
telling  me  to   '  go  to  hell,'  and  swimming  about 
fifty  yards,    safely  reached  the  head  of  Beef  Is- 
land.    I  landed  at  Natchez  at  one  o'clock,  and  on 
the  morning  of  the  first  Monday  in  October,  I  left 
the  skiff,  and  with   my  chest  on  my  shoulder, 
walked  up  to  the  dance-house.     My  friend  was 
still  up,  as  were  several   more.     I   deposited  my 
chest  with  her,  and  looking  around  the  room,  I 
espied  the  most  important  witness  against  me.     I 
turned  to  her,  reminding  her  of  the  promise  she 
had  made  me.     She  told  me  she  had  been  trying 
to  get  rid  of  him  all  summer;  that  he  was  the  only 
evidence  against  mc  lefl  in  the  country,  and  that 
she  would  yet  get  him  out  of  the  way.     I  observed 
the  time  was  short,  and  calling  him  forward,  told 
him  I  would  give  him  five  hundred  dollars  to  leave 
the  place  that  morning,  and  not  appear  again^ 
me.     He  swore  there  was  no  use  to  talk  to  him, 
for  he  had  braved  the  worst  of  the  yellow-fever 
for  the  purpose  of  remaining  there  and  appearing 
against  me,  and  I  might  depend  upon  it,  he  would 
be  on  the  spot  when  called  to  testify.     My  friend 
said,  never  fear,  all  would  be  right;  and  as  I  was 
about  bidding  her  and  witness  good-bye,  proposed 
that  we   should  take  a  gin-sling  together.     She 
mixed  one  for  witness,  one  for  me,  and  one  for  her- 
self.    Having  all  drank,  I  started  for  Washington, 
and  reached  there  by  9  o'clock.     Being  quite  tired, 
I  lay  down  on  the   door-step  and  directly  fell  fast 
asleep  and  did  not  awake  until  the  sheriff',  calling 
the  Court  awoke  me.     Every  body  seemed  aston- 
ished at  my  presence.    My  case  was  the  first  one 
called.     I  answered  to  my  name,  and  when  the 
judge  enquired  of  me  if  I  was  ready  for  trial,  my 
counsel  did  not  happen  to  be  present,  and  I  an- 
swered that  I  was  as  ready  then  as  I  ever  should 
be;  that  I  had  no  evidence  when  I  was  sent  to  jail, 
and  had  none  now.     The  attorney  for  the  State 
directed  the  sheriff  to  call  his  witnesses,  to  see  if  he 
was  ready  for  trial,  who  called  11  names  in  succes- 
sion, not  one  of  whom  was  present,  but  some  one 
answered,   name  by  name,  as  they  were  called, 
what  had  become  of  them.     Some  had  left  the 
country,  and  some  had  died  of  the  yellow  fever, 
until  the  name  of  the  one  I  had  left  in  Natchez  was 
called,  and  the  answer  was  that  he  died  that  morn- 
ing at  half  past  eight.     There  being  no  evidence 
against  me,  I  was,  of  course,  discharged,  and  return- 
ed the  same  evening  to  Natchez.    I  asked  my  friend 
what  had   caused  the  fellow's  death  who  was  to 
have  been  the  witness.     She  said  she  supposed  it 
was  in  the  course  of  nature,  nor  could  I,  then  or 
afterwards,  get  any  satisfaction  from  her  on  this 
point.  Next  day,  I  called  on  my  security,  settled  my 
business  with  him,  then  went  to  my  friend's  house, 
opened  my  chest,  and  counted  out  5^500  for  her, 


She  perceived  what  I  was  doing,  and  told  me,  if  I 
wanted  to  make  her  my  enemy  for  life,  I  could 
have  a  chance,  and  if  I  dared  to  offer  her  money, 
she  would  blow  my  brains  out.  I  made  several 
excuses  to  induce  her  to  take  the  money,  saying 
that  I  owed  it  to  her  honestly  for  her  kind  treat- 
ment of  me,  and  that  I  did  not  mean  anything 
dishonorable  by  it.  She  remained  resolute,  and 
said  if  I  wanted  to  continue  friends  with  her,  I 
must  not  offer  her  money.  I  then  bade  her  good- 
bye, and  before  dark,  my  chest  and  skiff  and  my- 
self were  all  on  the  way  to  New  Orleans." 

Such  was  Girty's  narrative.  And  though  such 
a  man  a1  this  day,  would  not  be  entrusted  with  any 
important  charge,  in  his  time  thousands  of  dol- 
lars' worth  of  property  and  money  were  confided 
to  his  care,  and  accounted  for,  to  the  perfect  satis- 
faction of  his  employers ;  nor  was  he  ever  known 
to  break  an  engagement,  or  abuse  a  trust  in  his  pe- 
cuniary dealings.  The  narrative  itself  is  put 
upon  record  as  a  correct  picture  of  the  river  men, 
and  the  times  in  which  they  flourished. 


EMMA  EMMERSON. 


BY  HIRAM   KAINE. 


My  gentle  Emma  Emmerson, 

In  many  an  airy  dream. 
In  all  thy  beauty's  witchery, 

Beside  me  thou  dost  seem — 
And  when  I  wake,  the  morning  sun 

Is  not  so  bright  to  me, 
Since,  though  in  dreams  my  glance  has  dwelt, 

Thou  brighter  tiling,  on  thee. 

T  wonder,  Emma  Emmerson, 

If  I  am  aught  to  thee 
More  than  a  stranger,  only  seen. 

And  now  forgotten  he  ? 
I  know  not :  yet  thy  lightest  word 

Still  lingers  in  mine  ear. 
As  softly,  clearly  sweet,  as  though 

Thy  very  self  were  here. 

Yon  star,  dear  Emma  Emmerson, 

That  beams  so  bright  on  high. 
Knows  not  that  to  her  azure  throne. 

Is  cast  a  human  eye. 
So  thou,  unknowing  of  the  heart 

That  lifts  itself  to  thee, 
As  mildly  as  yon  pensive  star, 

Dost  sweetly  smile  on  me. 

Farewell,  dear  Emma  Emmerson, 

Oh,  wilt  thou  tliink  of  me, 
With  half  the  sad  regretfulness 

That  I  will  dream  of  thee  ! 
Go  bless  another  with  thy  heart, 

Be  with  another  blest. 
And  when  from  earth  thou  must  depart, 

Be  Heaven's  brightest  guest. 
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ADIRGE 

AT     THE     GRAVE    OF    H S ,     OF     ANDOVER, 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


"  The  beautiful  is  vanished,  and  returns  not." 

Coleridge's   Wallenstcin. 

"  Tn  the  cold  moist  earth  we  laid  her,  when  the  forest 

dropped  the  leaf, 
And  we  wept  that  one  so  lovely  sliould  have  a  life  so  brief; 
Yet  not  unmeet  it  was,  that  one  like  that  young  friend  of 

ours. 
The  gentle  and  tlie  beautiful,  should  perish  with  the 

flowers. — Bryant. 


Gentle  Spirit !  may  thy  rest 
Be  amongst  the  Pure  and  Blest ! 
Earth  was  all  too  dark  and  cold, 
Long  thy  fettered  wing  to  hold. 
Now  thou  soarest  in  a  clime, 
Far  from  wrecks  of  changeful  Time; 
And  thou  hearest  never  more, 
Tones  that  wrung  thee  heretofore. 
Never  more  shall  mortal  fears, 
Weary  dreams  of  vanished  years, 
Bring  pale  shadows  o'er  thy  brow. 
Where  in  peace  thou  dwellest  now ! 
Ended  is  thine  earthly  race — 
Silent  is  thy  vacant  place 
By  the  hearth  of  childhood's  home  ! 
No  more  to  it  thy  step  shall  come — 

Fare  thee  well ! 

n. 

Thou  art  gone  I 
We  shall  miss  thee  when  the  flowers 
Come  again  in  vernal  hours, 
Brightly  though  thy  roses  bloom. 
They  will  whisper  of  the  tomb  ; 
And  thy  voice  will  linger  still 
In  tlie  gurgle  of  the  rill, 
In  the  moaning  low  and  sweet. 
Where  the  silver  waters  meet, 
In  the  summer  even's  gale, 
Sporting  wilh  the  violets  pale. 
Meekly  will  their  blue  eyes  weep 
O'er  thy  still  and  solemn  sleep  ; 
And  the  wild  bird's  fitful  song 
Dreaniingl}'  shall  float  along. 
Like  a  viewless  spirit's  lay, 
Asking  of  the  Far  Away  ! 

Fare  thee  well ! 

HI. 
Thou  art  gone ! 
On  thy  brow  so  pale  and  fair, 
On  thy  dark  and  glossy  hair. 
Wreathed  in  many  a  shining  braid, 
Sad  autumnal  flowers  were  laid. 
Gently  to  thy  tomb  they  bore  thee. 
Murmured  tender  farewells  o'er  thee, 
Veiled  thee  in  its  silence  deep — 
In  thy  last,  long,  dreamless  sleep ! 
Where  thou  liest  soft  and  low, 
Winter  spreads  his  sheet  of  snow. 
Pure  and  lovely  as  thy  form. 
Thou  hearest  not  the  surly  storm 
Sweeping  o'er  the  dazzling  wold  ; 


Stars  are  gleaming  clear  and  cold 
On  thee  from  the  vault  above. 
Like  the  watchful  eyes  ot  love  ! 

Fare  thee  well ! 

IV. 

Thou  art  gone ! 
Clouds  of  summer  floating  by 
O'er  the  deep  and  tranquil  sky. 
Oft  will  shed  their  dripping  tears 
On  the  holy  earth,  which  bears 
That  fair  form  within  its  bosom  ; 
And  each  dewy  leaf  and  blossom 
Flashing  in  the  blush  of  morn, 
Sweetly  shall  thy  rest  adorn. 
And  who  pauses  there  to  gaze, 
When  at  hush  of  eve  he  strays 
Musing  by  that  spot,  will  sigh. 
Yearning  in  its  calm  to  lie ! 
Oft  when  wandering  far  away. 
For  that  grave  his  heart  will  pray  ! — 
O'er  thee  steals  the  cool  night-breeze, 
Gentle  Maiden  !  rest  in  peace  I 

Fare  thee  well ! 

V. 

Thou  art  gone ! 
When  we  heard  thy  kind  farewell, 
Came  no  warning  tone  to  tell 
Thou  wouldst,  ere  we  met  again. 
In  the  dark  still  grave  be  lain  ! 
On  thy  lips  the  gushing  song. 
Sparkling  as  a  nil  along, 
Brought  not  on  its  joyous  breath, 
Dirge-like  moan,  that  hoded  death  ! 
We  who  loved  thee,  little  deemed, 
That  the  light  of  soul  which  streamed 
From  thy  clear  and  earnest  eye. 
Soft  and  blue  as  April  sky, 
O'er  which  dreamy  shadows  swim. 
Soon  would  be  forever  dim  ! 
Soon  thy  radiant  eyes  did  close — 
Sweet  and  calm  be  their  repose  ! 

Fare  thee  well ! 

VI. 

Thou  art  gone  ! 
Sleep  in  peace  !    We  mourn  thee  not, 
Thou,  our  bright  one  !    Unforgot  ! 
Fit  it  was  thou  shouldst  depart. 
In  the  freshness  of  the  heart. 
From  this  world  of  woe  and  jar. 
To  a  realm,  the  fair  and  far  ! 
Thou  wilt  feel  not  love's  distress, 
Lonely  griefs  and  weariness, 
Nor  the  dark  and  troubled  strife 
Of  this  restless  human  life. 
Better  far  to  pass  away 
In  the  flush  of  youthful  day, 
With  thy  soul  as  pure  and  true 
As  the  pearl  of  morning  dew  ! — 
Righteous  doom  to  each  is  given — 
We  in  tears,*  and  thou  in  Heaven  ! 

Fare  thee  well ! 

S.   E.   A.   R. 


*  "  Mourn  for  the  mourners,  and  not  for  the  dead— for 
he  is  at  rest,  and  we  are  in  tears !" 

And  ent  Hebrew  Dirge. 


REVIEWS   AND  LITERARY    NOTICES. 


PLEASURES  OF  SYMPATHY.* 

We  are  greatly  obliged  to  Mr.  '  Somebody,' 
who  has  kindly  sent  us  a  copy  of  this  poem.  In 
anniversary  poems  of  this  kind,  especially  in  those 
delivered  in  our  young  '  Far  "West '  we  seldom  ex- 
pect uncommon  merit;  therefore,  when  we  do 
meet  brilliancy  of  genius  in  such  a  garb,  the 
pleasure  with  which  we  greet  it  is  greatly  height- 
ened by  the  surprise  which  accompanies  it. 

The  poem  before  us,  is  not,  as  '  a  whole,'  with- 
out fault;  yet,  there  are  parts  of  it,  which  for 
beauty  of  versification,  depth  and  originality  of 
thought  are  seldom  equalled,  and  never  excelled. 
Mr.  Stevens  is  not,  we  believe,  regularly  enrolled 
as  a  '  icriter,^  for  we  do  not  recollect  of  ever  hav- 
ing met  his  name  on  the  muse-scroll  before;  yet 
if  he  does  not  '  come  out '  after  this  heralding  of 
his  own  talent,  it  is  his  own  fault. 

By  the  general  style  of  the  poem  before  us,  we 
opine  that  he  is  a  natural  poet,  and  one  not  easi- 
ly trammelled  by  rules  and  regulations  of  versifi- 
cation. 

Mr.  S.  uses  the  word  sympathy  in  its  etymolo- 
gical signification,  and  shews  throughout  his  poem 
that  he  is  one  who  thinks  ere  he  writes,  althoucrh 
the  poem  before  us  bears  the  evident  impress  of 
haste.  In  his  comparisons,  he  possesses  the  true 
poet's  power  of  condensation  and  force,  for  an  in- 
stance of  which,  notice  parts  in  the  following  quo- 
tation, which  will  explain  itself: 


"  The  forest's  tawny  child  was  he, 

Nalure's  own  breathinss  were  his  nurse, 

Yet  lived  he  spiritless  and  dead, 
Lilte  the  crushed  victim  of  a  curse. 

''He  passed  unnoticed  and  unnamed; 

But  when  that  vision  flitted  o'er  him. 
To  free  the  red  man  from  his  chain. 

Who  then  might  stand  before  him  ? 


*  Pleasures  of  Sympathy — a  poem  recited  at  the  anni- 
versarv  of  the  Calliopean  and  Hermesian  Societies  of 
Emory  and  Henry  Colleje.  hy  Ebenezer  Stevens.  Pub- 
lished at  the  request  of  the  Societies. 


"  That  eye,  so  dim  and  lustreless, 
It  seemed  that  it  niitrht  kindle  never, 

Flashed  with  a  quenchless  loftiness. 
And  burned  as  though  'twould  burn  forever  ! 

"His  stout  heart  battled  with  his  ribs, 

His  blood  ran  dancins;  on  its  path, 
He  scorned  communionship  with  Earth, 

In  his  high  loneliness  of  wrath; 

"His  spirit  flapped  her  wings  on  high, 
And  shook  the  bars  of  heaven  in  prayer  ; 

Thunders  and  storms  were  his  reply. 
And  growled  him  answer,  "  Do  and  dare  !" 

"  In  vain  his  arm  swung  stoutly  up. 
The  while  man's  net  was  woven  round  hiin ; 

Again  the  Indian's  spirit  sank. 
As  tighter  grew  the  cords  that  bound  him. 

"  He  had  hut  one  ambition,  one, 

For  that  his  flaming  zeal  arose, 
For  that  his  heart's  hot  energies 

Like  lava  gushed,  and  stopt,  and  froze. 

"  And  tbus  it  is  for  aye  and  aye — 
Great  spirits  slumber  on  their  road, 

Till  time  and  chance  awaken  them 
To  scale  the  battlements  of  God !" 

The  last  line  is  not  one  which  we  will  endorse, 
and  the  versification  differs  much  from  the  body 
of  the  poem ;  yet  there  is  certainly  some  original- 
ity of  thought,  as  well  as  beauty  of  arrangement, 
in  the  quotation. 

Again  he  saj^s  : 

"  I  know  'tis  rare,  but  there  is  such  a  thing 

As  true,  strong  friendship,  on  this  motley  earth  ; 
Its  mighty  cords  are  sometimes  known  to  cling 

To  kindred  hearts  that  feel,  amid  the  dearth 
Ofsood,  the  consciousness  of  inward  worth. 

Would'st  know  the  secret  spring  from  whence  this 
stream. 
That  glads  the  desert,  takes  its  joyous  birth  ? 

Congenial  Nature — her'sthe  kindly  beam 
'Neath  which  the  flowers  of  Friendship  in  luxuriance 
teem. 

"  The  Guardian  Spirit  of  our  social  hours, 

Whate'er  they  have  of  holy  is  her  care  : 
And  her's  the  laughter  of  Earth's  merrier  bowers. 

Oh  tell  not  me  a  laugh  is  light  as  air. 
And  fickle,  and  all  ihat — its  seat  is  where 

Lies  our  profounder  nature — 'lis  the  sole 
True  index  of  the  heart.    Man's  brow  may  wear 

No  shade  of  passing  thought,  yet  if  there  roll 
The  ringing  laughter  out,  I'll  vouch  for  him  a  sonl." 

Now,  as  a  pleasant  theorj',  this  may  pass  very 
well,  but  Experience,  that  cloud-penciler,  tells 
another  story.     She  proves,  too  often,  that 

"  One  can  smile,  and  smile,  and  be  a  villain," 

and  we  all  know  that  a  merry  peal  of  laughter, 
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like  the  musical  ringing  of  cold  iron,  may  be  used 
to  muffle  and  disguise  the  inner  moanings  of  a 
broken  heart.  The  idiot  laughs  in  his  soulless- 
ness,  the  murderer  laughs  over  his  victim,  revenge 
the  while  echoing  back  the  hollow  sound;  and 
docs  their  laugh  give  "evidence  of  the  soul  with- 
in V  No !  Give  us  the  shade  of  passing  thought ; 
the  eye  tear-dimmed  when  gazing  upon  instances 
of  fallen  mortality;  the  sigh  which  love  pumps 
up  from  the  heart-well ;  the  sob  which  mourning 
sympathy  upheaves,  and  the  subdued  silence  of 
true  feeling — there  we  shall  find  "sotd"  for  you, 
which  laughter  cannot  echo. 

After  giving  various  beautiful  positions  on 
which  to  base  his  final  position,  our  author  says, 

"  I  saw  a  man  upon  whose  course 
The  smile  of  Fortune  had  ne'er  been  cast, 

But  around  his  steps  there  lingered  a  curse, 
And  over  his  head  the  sirocco  blast. 

"  He  roamed  in  vain  throughout  the  world, 
Its  scenes  were  all  with  sorrow  rife  ; 

But  when  Friendship's  solace  was  unfurled, 
He  quite  forgot  the  ills  of  life." 

And  in  another  part,  our  author  further  enforces 
his  ideas  of  sympathy's  power,  by  the  following 
lines: 

"  Men  gazed  and  marveled,  nor  could  e'er  surmise 
Whence  came  the  spell  that  wrought  so  wondrously. 
Until  great  Truth  descended  from  the  skies, 
And  told  them  'twas  the  spell  of  sympathy. 

"  She  nerves  the  orator,  and  bids  the  soul 
Through  him  with  patriotic  ardor  flame; 
She  rules  the  fate  of  man  with  stern  control. 
And  plants  upon  his  brow  the  wreath  of  fame." 

He  uses  an  "  old  idea"  in  the  following  lines  ; 
yet  he  beautifully  expresses  himself. 

"  Oh  !  if  one  pure  and  sacred  feeling  grows 

Within  man's  wayward  bosom,  'tis  the  love 
He  bears  his  native  land.    Tliere  all  the  woes. 

And  joys,  and  loves,  and  sympathies,  that  move 
Our  natures,  meet  in  one  strong  blaze,  and  prove 

The  greatness  of  his  heart.     What  marvel  tjien, 
That  in  the  olden  times,  when  patriots  strove. 

Thoughtless  of  self,  and  spilled  their  blood  like  rain. 
Men  bowed  the  knee,  and  deemed  as  gods  those  war- 
rior men ! " 

He  closes  his  poem  in  an  address  to  man  in 
power.  We  think  the  passage  one  of  the  finest 
contained  in  the  entire  poem,  and  believe  that  it 
alone  is  sufficient  to  overbalance  all  other  faults  in 
the  production. 

"  Oh !  thou  to  whom  thy  destiny  has  given 

To  sway  thy  fellow  mortal's  fates  howe'er 
Thou  wilt,  whose  lips  have  caught  the  notes  of  Heaven, 

Suasive  of  good  and  ill — beware!  beware! 
As  true  as  in  foul  falsehood  thou  dost  dare 

To  yield  to  trusting  hearts  Destruction's  bane, 
Or  weave  about  their  hopes  the  treacherous  snare, 

Accursed— not  by  my  curse,  for  that  were  vahi— 
But  from  the  living  Spirit  and  his  holy  train, 


"  That  live  and  move  throughout  this  goodly  Earth, 

And  yon  bright  orbs  that  dot  the  Universe, 
Dispensing  vengeance,  and  rewarding  worth, 

Shall  speed  to  thee  a  winged  and  hissing  curse. 
With  errless  aim — and  who  shall  stay  its  course  ? 

With'ring  and  blasting  thee  with  thy  black  heart! 
While  soft  as  music  lover's  lutes  rehearse, 

Shall  be  the  whisperings  of  peace  that  start 
Up  from  the  lawn,  tlie  brook,  the  vale,  arid  shall  impart 

"  Rich  consolation  unto  him  that  leads 

Tlie  souls  that  trust  in  him  in  Virtue's  ways. 
Ah  !  many  a  heart  in  burning  anguish  bleeds. 

And  many  a  man  in  crime  drags  out  his  days. 
That  ^neath  the  warmth  of  Friendship's  fostering  rays 

Might  have  become  a  prize  to  Earth.     'Tis  rare — 
But,  oh,  how  pleasant  !  'mid  the  gaudy  blaze 

Of  this  false  world,  that  sicketis  with  its  glare- 
To  find  an  honest  heart ;    there  is  religion  then." 

On  commencing  this  brief  notice,  we  said  that 
this  poem  as  a  whole,  could  not  be  termed  perfect. 
This  is  true,  although  there  are  many,  very  many 
exceedingly  beautiful  passages.  The  aim  of  the 
author  cannot  be  too  highly  praised,  and  we  doubt 
not,  that  general  readers  would  be  delighted  as 
well  as  benefitted  with  the  little  work.  A  critic's 
duty  is  a  sickening  task.  He  is  forced  to  think 
not  only  for  himself,  but  for  others ;  and  he  can- 
not stroll  through  a  work,  purposely  to  cull  its 
flowers — he  must  also  gather  its  thorns  and  net- 
tles. "We  often  think  of  Alison's  remarks  in  his 
work  upon  the  principles  of  taste.  There  is  more 
"  truth  than  poetry  in  them."    He  says — 

"  When  we  sit  down  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
a  poem  or  a  painting,  and  attend  minutely  to  the 
language  or  the  composition  of  the  one,  or  the 
coloring  or  design  of  the  other,  we  feel  no  longer 
the  delight  which  they  at  first  produce.  Our  ima- 
gination in  this  employment  is  restrained,  and  in- 
stead of  yielding  to  its  suggestions,  we  studiously 
endeavor  to  resist  them,  by  fixing  our  attention 
upon  minute  and  partial  circumstances  of  the  com- 
position. How  much  this  operation  of  mind  tends 
to  diminish  our  sense  of  its  beauty,  every  one 
will  feel,  who  attends  to  his  own  thoughts  on  such 
an  occasion,  or  who  will  recollect  how  different 
was  his  state  of  mind  when  he  first  felt  the  beauty 
either  of  the  painting  or  the  poem.  It  is  this 
chiefly,  which  makes  it  so  difficult  for  young  peo- 
ple, possessed  of  imagination,  to  judge  of  the 
merits  of  any  poem  or  fable,  and  which  induces 
them  so  often  to  give  their  approbation  to  compo- 
sitions of  little  value.  It  is  not  that  they  are  inca- 
pable of  learning  in  what  the  merits  of  such  com- 
positions consist,  for  these  principles  of  judgment 
are  neither  numerous  nor  abstruse.  It  is  not  that 
greater  experience  produces  greater  sensibility,  for 
this  every  thing  contradicts;  but  it  is  because 
every  thing  in  that  period  of  life  is  able  to  excite 
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their  imaginations,  and  to  move  their  hearts ;  be- 
cause they  judge  of  the  composition,  not  by  the 
composition,  not  by  its  merits  when  compared  with 
other  works,  or  by  its  approach  to  any  abstract  or 
Teal  standard ;  but  by  its  effect  in  agitating  the 
imagination,  and  leading  thcra  into  that  fairy-iand 
in  which  the  fancy  of  youth  has  so  much  delighted 
to  wander.  It  is  their  own  imagination  that  has 
the  charm  which  they  attribute  to  the  work  that 
excites  it;  and  the  simplest  tale  or  the  poorest 
novel  is,  at  that  time,  as  capable  ef  awakening  it, 
as  the  eloquence  of  Virgil  or  Rosseau  would  be 
at  a  future  period.  All  this  flow  of  imagination) 
however,  in  which  youth  and  men  of  sensibility 
are  apt  to  indulge,  and  which  so  often  bruig  them 
pleasure  at  the  expense  of  their  tastes,  the  labor 
of  criticism  destroys.  The  mind,  in  such  an  em- 
ployment, instead  of  being  at  liberty  to  follow 
whatever  trains  of  imagery  the  composition  before 
it  can  excite,  is  either  fettered  to  the  consideration 
of  some  of  its  minute  and  solitary  parts,  or  pauses, 
amid  the  rapidity  of  its  conceptions,  to  make  them 
the  objects  of  its  attention  and  review.  In  these 
operations,  accordingly,  the  emotion  whether  of 
beauty  or  of  sublimity,  is  lost ;  and  if  it  is  wished 
to  be  recalled,  it  can  only  be  done  by  relaxing  this 
vigor  of  attention,  and  resigning  ourselves  again 
to  the  natural  stream  of  our  thoughts.  The 
mathematician  who  investigates  the  demonstra- 
tions of  Newtonian  philosophy,  the  painter  who 
studies  the  designs  of  Raphael,  the  poet  who  rea- 
sons upon  the  measure  of  Milton — all,  in  such 
occupations,  lose  the  delight  which  these  several 
productions  can  give  ;  and  when  they  arc  willing 
to  recover  their  emotion,  must  withdraw  their  at- 
tention from  those  minute  considerations,  and 
leave  their  fancy  to  expatiate  at  will,  amid  all  the 
great  or  pleasing  conceptions  which  such  produc- 
tions of  genius  can  rise." 

We  acknowledge  that  there  is  much  in  our 
lengthy  quotation  which  is  irrelavent  to  the  posi- 
tion which  we  wished  to  convey  to  our  readers, 
yet  Mr.  Allison's  thoughts  run  so  connectedly 
together,  that  it  would  be  doing  him  injustice  to 
quote  jmrts  of  any  of  the  passages  in  his  able 
work. 


"The  Treasury  of  Hi.story,"  by  Samuel 
Maunder,  author  of  the  "Treasury  of  Know- 
ledge," &c.,  is  announced  to  be  shortly  issued  in 
the  cheap  style.  To  the  historical  student,  and  to  all 

general  readers,  the  work  will  be  found  invaluable. 
Vol.  1.  No.  4—31 


PUNCH'S  HEATHEN  MYTHOLOGY. 

Robinson  &  Jone.s,  of  Cincinnati,  have  laid 
the  above  erudite  and  classical  work  upon  our 
table.  Theologically  and  historically  considered, 
we  cannot  vouch  for  the  usefulness  of  the  work ; 
yet,  in  a  medical  point  of  view,  wc  feel  that  wecan 
recommend  it.  It  cannot  fail  to  cure  the  blue  de- 
vils, mumps,  and  solemncholy  fever. 

Mr.  Punch  is  a  deep  thinker,  as  well  as  a  pro- 
found philosopher;  and  to  prove  him  such,  we 
will  refer  our  readers  to  the  following  extract  from 
his  first  chapter,  which  treats  upon  the  science  of 

CO.SMOGONY  : 

"  Counting  many  ages  back,  there  was  a  time 
when  the  Universe  was  all  higgledy-pigo-ledy. — 
This  was  about  five  thousand  years  before  Britain 
began  to  rule  the  waves — and  there  were  then  no 
waves  to  rule — or  if  there  were,  they-  were  alto- 
gether unruly;  for  as  yet  the  sea  was  not,  for  the 
best  of  reasons — namely,  because  there  was  no 
land.  The  azure  firmament,  too,  was,  in  a  popu- 
lar sense,  '  all  my  eye.' 

"The  state  of  the  Universe  at  this  period  was 
called  Chaos. 

"  Imagine  saucepans,  sea-weed,  obelisksand  all- 
spice, tomatoes,  tomahawks,  cataracts  and  horse- 
hair, gun-powder,  lobster-sauce,  stalactities  and 
boot-jacks,  fire-drakes,  whirligigs,  squibs,  water- 
.spouts  and  gongs,  cyanogen,  soojie,  mountainp, 
magpies,  earthquakes,  oyster  patties,  spermaceti, 
and  thimbles,  soap,  cerate,  adamant,  granite  and 
tobacco,  molasses,  maggots,  tenterhooks  and  tripe, 
rocks,  glaciers,  rattle-snakes,  tongs,  pig-tails,  whis- 
tle-pipes and  thunder — with  hot,  cold,  moist,  dry, 
sweet,  sour,  sharp,  flat,  and  all  sorts  of  contend- 
ing opposites,  including  several  tom-cats,  clanging, 
whizzing,  clashing,  hissing,  flaring,  spurting,  bel- 
lowing, and  cater'kvauling ;  and  you  will  have 
some  faint  idea  of  what  Chaos  may  have  been. 

"  Or  fancy  an  infinity  multiplied  hy  itself  of  lu- 
natic asylums,  schools  in  an  uproar,  camp-meet- 
ings, and  Chartist  mobs,  with  ten  times  that  num- 
ber of  mad  bulls,  blown  by  as  many  exploding 
powder-mills  into  '  an  immortal  smash  ;'  and  your 
conception  of  the  chaotic  state  may  perhaps  be 
sUghtly  assisted. 

"  Whether  Chaos  was  the  wreck  of  a  former 
system  or  not,  tradition  docs  not  tell  us.  If  it  was, 
the  addition  of  certain  skeletons  of  mammoths 
and  ichthyosauri  to  the  above  clanjamphries,  will 
render  them  no  improbable  representations  of  it. 
•  "  Now  Chaos  was  the  domain  of  Chaos  of  that 
ilk,  from  whom  the  McKays  of  Scotland  claim,  it 
is  said,  to  be  descended.  This  Chaos  was  the 
oldest  of  the  Gods  ;  though  some  say  he  was  the 
offspring  of  Necessit}',  and  consequently  the  bro- 
ther of  Invention.  They  further  maintain  that 
Necessity  set  Invention  to  work  to  reduce  Chaos 
to  order,  which  is  probable  enough — but  how  can 
they  prove  it  1     Let  ns  keep  to  classical  authority. 
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"  The  dominion  of  Chaos  (which  was  an  un- 
fimited  Anarchy)  was  shared  with  his  wife,  Dark- 
ness. By  this  lady  he  had  a  son  called  Erebus, 
and  a  daughter  whose  name  was  Nox.  Nox,  be 
it  observed,  must  not  be  confounded  with  Nix;  an 
appellation  which  signifies  nonentity,  and  was 
given  to  a  supposed  predecessor  of  Chaos  by  some 
paradoxical  speculators. 

"In  process  of  time,  Nox  and  Erebus  fell  in 
love,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence  of  that  acci- 
dient,  were  married.  These  deities  were  blessed 
with  a  large  family,  whereof  the  principal  mem- 
bers were  the  God  of  Day,  or  Light,  and  the  three 
Pates, 

"As  soon  as  Day  came  into  existence,  he  made 
a  survey  of  Chaos,  liis  grandfather's  estate,  and 
instantly  saw,  as  the  saying  is,  what  was  up. 
He  complained  to  his  mother  and  father  of  the 
state  of  things  ;  but  Erebus  told  him  not  to  grum- 
ble, or  he  would  lock  him  up  in  the  cellar ;  and 
Nox  declared  that  if  he  said  another  word,  she 
would  put  him  out.  It  is  said  that  hereupon  Day 
first  '  took  a  sight '  at  his  parents ;  but  he  had  of- 
fered them  that  insult  long  before — provoked  to  it 
by  their  black,  cross,  sulky  looks.  He  replied  not 
to  their  threats,  but,  mentally  ejaculating  an  ex- 
pression of  disgust,  determined  to  put  the  Uni- 
verse to  rights  before  he  closed. 

"  Accordingly  he  summoned  up  his  best  looks, 
and  went  and  popped  the  question  to  the  eldest  of 
the  three  Fates,  his  sisters.  She  not  only  accept- 
ed his  hand,  but  declared  that  she  had  long  des- 
tined him  for  her  husband.  So  they  were  marri- 
ed ;  whereabouts  it  is  not  exactly  known ;  for  the 
topography  of  Chaos  is  involved  in  perplexity. 
This  step  was  against  the  consent  of  the  old  folks, 
who  refused  to  see  them,  and  also  fell  out  with 
the  two  other  Fates  for  having  aided,  abetted,  and 
comforted  their  brother  and  sister.  Day  and  the 
Fates,  now  naturally  made  common  cause  ;  and 
they  soon  found  means  to  gain  over  the  remain- 
ing children  of  Erebus  and  Nox  to  their  own 
party. 

"  Day  and  his  partner  (not  Day  &  Martin)  had 
a  son  and  daughter,  so  to  speak,  in  no  time.  The 
son's  name  was  Uranus;  that  of  the  daughter, 
Terra.  Gods  are  born  in  a  state  of  maturity ;  so 
that  it  was  not  long  before  Day  and  the  Fates, 
with  Uranus  and  Terra,  who  were  all  warmly  at- 
tached to  each  other,  were  enabled  to  act  in  con- 
cert. 

"  The  first  thing  they  did  was  to  seize  on  the 
property  of  old  Chaos,  upon  pretence  of  his  be- 
ing a  lunatic,  and  incapable  of  managing  his  own 
affairs. 

"  It  will  readily  be  conceived  that  Chaos  did  not 
like  this  proceeding  at  all,  and  that  he  accordingly 
resisted  it  with  all  his  might.  He  was  seconded 
by  his  wife  Darkness,  and  by  Erebus  his  son. 
Nox,  from  interested  motives  as  is  supposed,  think- 
ing perhaps  to  come  in  for  a  share  of  the  property, 
stood  neuter. 

"  The  law  of  the  Gods  being  the  law  of  the 
strongest,  the  legal  proceedings  to  which  the  par- 
ses had  recourse  were  a  mere   trial  of  strength. 


The  contest  ended  in  the  defeat  of  Chaos.  He 
was  seized,  and  together  with  his  son  Erebus,  who 
was  voted  as  mad  as  himself,  consigned  to  a  sort 
of  Bedlam,  which  was  built  on  purpose  for  them, 
in  a  place  afterwards  called  the  Infernal  Re- 
gions. 

"  Day,  with  his  wife  and  sisters,  having  now  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  Universe,  set  forthwith  to 
work  to  put  it  to  rights.  They  raked  together  a 
lot  of  materials — to  wit:  coal,  limestone,  slate, 
granite,  grauwacke,  gritstone,  gypsum,  toadstone, 
alluvion,  sandstone,  gold,  silver,  platinum,  lead, 
copper,  tin,  molybdenum,  tungsten,  diamonds, 
■  emeralds,  amethysts,  rubies,  sulphur,  boron,  phos- 
phorus, oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  many  other  things 
of  the  above  and  different  kinds — with  all  of  which 
they  mixed  up  a  quantity  of  water  which  Nox  got 
by  condensing  the  aqueous  vapor  which  had  been 
diffused  throughout  Chaos.  They  then  kneaded 
and  rolled  the  whole  mass  into  balls,  and  thus 
made  the  heavenly  bodies  and  the  earth,  into  which 
they  inspired  a  quantity  of  electric  fluid,  and  so 
set  them  spinning.  But  they  are  said  to  have 
made  the  sun  out  of  an  enormous  carbuncle,  to 
have  composed  the  moon  principally  of  silver, 
and  some  of  the  stars  of  pure  diamond. 

"  The  earth,  however,  was  the  peculiar  object  of 
their  care.  They  compounded  it  of  all  the  ingre- 
dients that  the  chaotic  rubbish  afforded  them.  It 
was  the  plum-pudding  of  creation.  They  divided 
it  into  land  and  sea ;  interspersed  it  with  moun- 
tains and  valleys ;  and  finally  surrounded  it  with 
an  atmosphere,  'just '  as  Momus  (one  of  the  nu- 
merous children  of  Nox)  remarked,  '  in  order  to 
give  it  an  air.' 

"  Having  thus  formed  the  terrestrial  globe,  they 
alotted  it  to  Terra  ;  her  husband  Uranus  receiv- 
ing for  his  especial  domain  the  regions  of  space  in 
general.  Already  Terra  had  become  the  happy 
mother  of  numerous  gods,  including  Oceanus,  who 
was  installed  Lord  of  the  Sea.  She  now  brought 
forth  vegetables,  next  animals,  and  after  them, 
Man ; 

"  And  then  she  made  the  lassies,  O." 

"  Night  and  her  son  Day  undertook  to  watch 
over  the  earth  conjointly  for  their  daughter  Terra. 
Several  subaltern  divinities  were  appointed  to  va- 
rious employments  in  the  administration  of  mun- 
dane affairs.  Oceanus,  who  had  formed  a  matri- 
monial alliance  with  his  sister  Tethys,  begat  the 
River  Gods  and  the  pretty  Oceanides — whose  of- 
fices were  at  the  heads  of  streams  and  in  the  coral 
caves  of  the  dark  blue  sea,  where  they  transacted 
business,  which  they  mixed  with  no  little  pleasure. 
Those  airy  grandsons  of  Terra,  the  Winds,  were 
appointed  to  their  respective  quarters.  Of  these 
the  most  pleasant  one  was  conferred  on  Zephyrus, 
who  had  become  enamoured  of  a  charming  young 
lady  called  Flora,  had  made  a  goddess — a  real  one 
— of  her,  and  had  married  her.  His  delightful 
task  was  to  tend  spring  flowers,  and  waft  perfume 
to  the  nostrils  of  immortals  and  of  men.  Her 
lovely  Hamadryades  were  appointed  by  Terra  to 
posts,  that  is  to  say,  trees,  in  the  merry  green- 
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wood.  To  the  blushing  Aurora,  her  golden- 
haired  daughter,  was  assigned  the  morn,  with  a 
beautiful  rose-colored  four-in-hand,  wherein  she 
drove  daily  to  open  its  gates,  which  was  her  'lim- 
ited service.'  Subordinate  situations  were  intrus- 
ted to  Nymphs,  Satj'rs,  Fauns,  and  various  other 
deities.  Thus  originated  this  sublunary  scheme 
of  things.  O  !  'twas  a  merry  world  ;  nothing  but 
basking  in  the  sunshine,  dancing  in  the  shade, 
eating  grapes  and  figs,  drinking  celestial  liquor, 
and  continually  making  love.  We  shall  never  see 
such  times-  again ! 

"  So  much  for  the  Cosmogony.  By  some  anony- 
mous poet  a  different  account  of  it  has  been  given, 
which,  though  it  cannot  be  depended  upon,  de- 
serves to  be  quoted  for  its  brevity — 

"  Nine  tailors  malvC  a  man. 
That's  how  the  Wold  began, 

So  the  proud  tailor  went  prancing  away." 

"N.  B. — As  the  foregoing  piece  of  mythology  is 
not  to  be  found  whole  and  entire  anywhere,  but 
is  the  result  of  the  collation  and  comparing  of  di- 
vers contradictory  stories  related  by  ancient  au- 
thors, perhaps  one  of  the  Universities  may  desire 
to  reward  the  writer  for  his  learned  research  with 
the  honor  of  a  doctor's  degree.  If  so,  let  the  di- 
ploma, with  a  blank  for  the  name,  be  despatched 
to  '  Punch's  '  Office,  post-paid,  to  be  left  till  called 
for." 

His  chapter  on  Love  is  so  excellent  that  we  give 
it  entire,  not,  however,  acting  as  our  European 
editors  do,  giving  no  credit  to  the  source : 

■"Jupiter  now  having  made  himself  happy, 
next  proceeded  to  provide  for  his  family.  He 
made  his  brother  Neptune  lord-lieutenant  of  the 
sea,  vice  Oceanus,  turned  out;  and  Pluto,  also  his 
father's  son,  governor-general  of  the  infernal  re- 
gions. His  sister,  Ceres,  he  appointed  lady  pa- 
troness of  the  agricultural  interest.  These  ar- 
rangements, and  some  others,  having  been  com- 
pleted, it  occurred  to  him  that  his  own  blessed- 
ness, which  had  hitherto  been  ssnglc,  might  be 
advantageously  doubled.  He  had  another  sister, 
Juno,  or,  to  speak  more  respectfully,  Miss  Juno, 
whose  beauty  was  so  striking  that  it  would  have 
knocked  you  down ;  and  for  whom,  considering 
that  her  face  was  her  fortune,  he  had  made  no 
special  provision.  Of  her  he  became  passionately 
enamored ;  but  her  bosom  was  all  ice,  and  the  dif- 
ficulty was,  how  was  he  to  break  it? 

"  When  a  man  goes  courting,  he  generally  gets 
up  an  appearance.  He  sometimes  makes  a  buck 
of  himself,  occasionally  a  sheep,  and  not  unfrc- 
quently  a  goose.  Our  divinity  changed  himself 
into  a  cuckoo.  He  then  raised  a  storm,  and  took 
refuge  from  it,  cold  and  shivering,  in  Juno's  bo- 
som. Now,  that  locality  being  in  a  twofold  sense 
a  region  of  snow,  he  must  have  got,  conversely 
speaking,  out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire. 
But  no  matter.  The  case  of  Jupiter  was  like  that 
of  the  Russian,  who  ices  to  warm  his  frost-bitten 
nose.    And  Juno's  resembled  that  of  the  frozen 


liquid ;  for  she  melted  with  pity :  from  which,  by 
an  easy  transition,  she  modulated  into  the  warmer 
sentiment.  The  marriage  was  celebrated,  without 
delay,  with  the  most  imposing  pageantry  and 
splendor,  for  which  the  Olympic  machinery  af- 
forded great  facilities.  Cards  were  issued  to  all 
the  gods,  to  mankind,  and  to  the  brutes;  which 
last,  with  the  exception  of  the  Ass,  (who  admired 
the  parade,)  made  fun  of  the  whole  affair;  for 
which  piece  of  impertinence  they  were  condem- 
ned to  be  sacrificed. 

"  For  a  tltiie  Jupiter  and  Juno  lived  in  the  un- 
disturbed enjoyment  of  domestic  bliss.  An  event, 
however,  shortly  occurred,  which  proved,  subse- 
quently, the  source  of  various  mutual  disagree- 
i  ments ;  rather  funny,  perhaps,  but  to  the  feeling 
heart,  very  painful  to  think  upon. 

"  The  immortals,  whose  numbers  Juno  had  con- 
siderably increased,  were  reclining  one  day  upon 
their  easy  thrones,  sipping  nectar  and  smoking 
cheroots.  All  were  present,  except  his  Excellen- 
cy the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  Sea,  whose  absence 
was  rather  wondered  at,  as  he  seldom  missed  a 
court  day,  particularly  if  there  was  grog  going  on. 
His  Majesty,  Jupiter,  his  arm  encircling  the  waist 
of  his  dueen,  and  his  lips  in  approximation  with 
her  car,  was  affectionately  tempting  her  to  drink 
a  little  more.  '  Come,  girl,'  said  the  King  of  gods 
and  men ;  '  come,  it  will  do  you  good.  Hebe, 
pour  out  another  glass  for  your  mamma.'  '  No, 
Jupiter,  thank  you,  I  had  rather  not,'  returned 
Juno.  '  Do,  Judy,'  urged  the  monarch.  '  Now, 
sir,'  replied  the  goddess,  slapping  his  arm, '  I  won't 
have  you  call  me  Judy.'  '  Do  what  I  tell  you, 
then,'  said  Jupiter,  playfully  pulling  her  ear.  She 
spoke  not,  but  turned  her  large  full  eyes  upon  his. 
Jupiter  looked  as  if  he  were  in  Heaven  ;  where, 
in  fact,  he  was.  Unable  to  contain  himself,  he 
uttered  an  inarticulate  sound  expressive  of  de- 
light, as  Mr.  Farren  docs  in  Sir  Peter  Teazle,  and 
convulsively  poked  her  with  his  forefinger  in  the 
waist.  '  Have  done !  you  teaze,|  she  cried,  but 
evidently  as  pleased  as  Punch  ;  whereupon  Jupi- 
ter did  what  he  was  told  not  to  do,  again,  and 
gave  her  kiss  into  the  bargain. 

"This  edifying  scene  of  conjugal  affection  was 
suddenly  interrupted  by  a  noise  of  conch-shells 
and  boatswains'  whistles  below,  followed  by  a  loud 
call  of  '  House  ahoy!'  the  vocalist  evidently  bawl- 
ing throuo-h  his  hands.  ' Here  he  is  at  last!'  was  ' 
the  general  cry,  and  in  another  moment  in  stag- 
gered Neptune ;  he  was  greeted  with  deafening 
applause.  '  How  are  you,  old  boy  V  said  Jupiter. 
'  Pretty  well,  thank  .you,'  answered  Neptune. 
'  How  are  you,  governor'?'  '  Middling,'  respond- 
ed the  sovereign.  '  But  I  say  :  who  is  that  beau- 
tiful Nymph  that  you  have  brought  in  your 
train  V 

"  '  Aha!'  cried  Neptune,  looking  very  sly  with 
his  forefinger  applied  to  the  side  of  his  nose, 
'  what !  you've  caught  sight  of  her  already,  have 
youl  Shiver  my  timbers!  your  Majesty  has 
sharp  eyes.  Avast,  there,  you  Tritons ;  stand 
aside,  will  you,  you  lubbers !  There.  Did  you 
ever  any  of  you  see  such  a  splendid  little  craft  in 
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all  your  born  clays !  See  how  trim  she  is  about 
the  bows,  and  how  natty  about  the  stern ;  and 
there 's  a  figure-head  for  you  !  Then  only  look 
at  the  rigging.  Ye  ho!  there,  lass,  do  you  hear"? 
Come  forward,  Vknus.' 

"  With  a  smiling,  though'  downcast  look,  and 
face  suffused  with  a  roseate  blush,  the  Nymph, 
gracefully  ambling  advanced.  '  See  how  beauti- 
fully she  steers,'  cried  Neptune;  watch  the  action 
of  the  rudder  !'  She  did,  indeed,  move  on  like  a 
little  duck  in  her  own  element.  A  murmur  of  ad- 
miration ran  through  Olympus.  '  I  say,  Pluto,' 
said  Momus,  jogging  him  and  winking  his  eye — 
eh  ]  I  say — eh  1  Pluty  nodded  approvingly. — 
'  Isn't  she  sweetly  pretty  V  asked  Ceres.  '  Oh, 
yes !'  answered  Hebe. 

"  Having  approached  to  the  throne  of  Jupiter, 
the  lovely  stranger  assumed  that  elegant  attitude 
which  Phidias  or  Praxiteles,  whoever  it  was  who 
made  her  Medician  effigy,  has  rendered  so  deser- 
vedly celebrated. 

"  The  monarch  gazed  upon  the  beautiful  being 
with  a  mixture  of  astonishment  and  delight.  '  And 
where,'  he  asked,  'young  lady,  did  you  drop 
from  V 

"Nowhere,  sir,'  she  answered  in  a  gentle 
voice. 

"  Ye  gods,'  cried  Jupiter,  appealing  to  the  com- 
pany, '  what  music !  Come,  you  little  puss !'  he 
continued,  elevating  her  chin,  'lookup.  I  say. 
Master  Neptune,  what  have  you  to  say  about  this 
damsel  V 

"  '  Explain,  Neptune,  explain,'  resounded  on  all 
hands. 

"  Mayhap,' said  Neptune,  turning  his  quid,  'his 
Majesty  there  knows  as  much  about  the  matter  as 
I  do.  But  that's  neither  here  nor  there.  All  I 
have  to  say  is  this  here :  we  were  cruising  off 
Cyprus,  when  we  ran  alongside  of  a  sheet  of 
foam,  for  all  the  world  like  that  kickshaw  before 
Mars  there.  I  couldn't  make  out  what  the  deuse 
it  was  ;  but  while  I  was  looking  at  it,  lo  and  be- 
hold ye !  up  comes  a  mist  out  of  it  as  high  as  the 
maiotop ;  and  out  she  steps  of  that,  and  walks  on 
deck.  There,  my  yarn  is  spun.  Hebe,  old  girl, 
hand  us  a  jorum  of  nectar,  will  youT  So  saying 
he  sat  down. 

"  All  this  while  Jupiter  was  feasting  his  eyes  on 
the  lovely  wonder, — not  exactly  to  the  satisfaction 
of  Juno,  who  was  beginning  to  look  a  little  un- 
comfortable, which  his  majesty  observing,  discon- 
tinued his  gaze.  Then,  turning  to  the  queen,  he 
proposed  to  her  to  adopt  the  fair  Venus  for  a 
daughter,  and  to  get  her,  if  possible,  comfortably 
married.  The  latter  part  of  the  proposal  allayed 
Juno's  suspicions ;  she  had  not  the  slightest  ob- 
jection to  it,  she  said,  and  would  behave  to  her  as 
if  she  were  her  own  child.  So  she  beckoned  her 
to  approach,  and  kissed  her,  and  called  her  a  dear, 
and  told  her  that  for  the  future  in  addressing  her, 
Juno,  she  was  to  say.  Mamma.  And  then  Jupi- 
ter informed  her  that  she  was  to  consider  herself 
thenceforth  as  the  Goddess  of  Beauty. 

"  Hereupon  Venus,  amid  much  applause,  took 
her  scat  among  the  other  deities.    She  was  placed 


next  to  Mars,  who,  it  was  observed,  was  whisper- 
ing and  talking  to  her  a  great  deal  all  the  evening. 
It  was  likewise  noticed  that  Vulcan  kept  looking 
at  her  very  hard ;  though,  whenever  their  eyes 
met,  she  turned  up  her  nose  at  him. 

"  The  new  goddess  was  voted  a  great  acquisi- 
tion ;  and,  for  a  little  while,  her  addition  to  the 
Olympic  circle  was  productive  of  unmingled  de- 
light to  all  parties.  But  this  state  things  was  not 
to  last.  One  morning,  to  the  astonishment  of 
everybody,  Venus  came  down  to  breakfast  follow- 
ed by  a  little  winged  boy.  '  How  now,  Veny  V 
cried  Jupiter,  '  what,  have  you  started  a  tiger "?' 
'  Oh,  no  !  papa ;  this  is  my  little  boy,'  she  replied. 
'  Your  little  boy !'  exclaimed  all  in  amazement. 
'  My  little  boy,'  she  answered,  very  coolly ;  and, 
when  pressed  with  further  questions,  only  laughed. 
The  conclusion  of  everybody  was,  that  she  had 
been  secretly  married,  and  Jupiter,  determined  to 
got  at  the  truth,  demanded  in  turn  of  each  of  the 
gods  whether  he  was  the  sly  dog  of  a  husband. 
Vulcan  manfully  came  forward,  and  declared  that 
he  was ;  adding,  '  Don't  you  think  the  boy  my 
very  picture  V  Now  Vulcan  was  as  swarthy  as  a 
Moor,  humbacked,  bandy-legged,  and  lame,  in 
consequence  of  a  misfortune  which  he  had  in  in- 
fancy. The  gods,  therefore,  grinned,  and  said 
'  very.'  Jupiter,  notwithstanding  Vulcan's  avow- 
al, determined  that  the  marriage  betvreen  his  son 
and  Venus  should  be  solemnized  again  and  in 
public.  Thus  Venus  became  Mrs.  Vulcan,  but 
everybody  stillcalled  her  Venus. 

"  Now — would  you  believe  it !  the  dissensions 
which  afterwards  took  place  between  Juno  and 
her  husband  were  brought  about  by  this  Uttle  boy 
of  Venus's,  who  was  named  by  his  godmother, 
Cupid.  And  a  pretty  deal  of  mischief  he  did, 
and  continues  to  do  besides. 

"Moral. — Beware  of  love,  particularly  after 
you  are  married." 


WHIMSICALITIES.* 

We  are  afraid  old  Tom  is  falling  into  the '  sear 
and  yellow  leaf.'  This  work  is  not  at  all  compara- 
ble to  his  last  year's  issue,  "  Whims  and  Oddities;" 
but  by  the  help  of  the  "  Illustrations  by  Leech" 
we  gave  ourself  up  to  many  a  hearty  '  guffaw  '' 
whilst  perusing  the  '  scintillations  of  his  shining 
wit.  A  story  of  Tom  Hood's  is  a  sure  remedy 
for  ill  humor,  but  when  we  have  a  choice  collec- 
tion of  from  forty  to  fifty  of  them,  verse  and  prose, 
with  '  wood-cuts '  to  match,  commend  us  to  such 
a  weapon  to  fight  low  spirits  and  the  '  blues  '  to 
all  eternity.     Tom  did  well  when  he  left  the  bU' 


*  Whimsicalities,  A  Periodical  Gatliering  ;  By  Thomas 
Hood,  author  of  "  Whims  and  Oddities,"  etc.  Phila- 
delphia, Lea  &  Blanchard.  Cincinnati,  Kobinson  & 
Jones. 
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rin  for  the  pen,  composed  a  few  light  pieces  of 
poetry,  and  got  himself  into  literary  notice.  His 
progress  from  the  time  of  his  acccession  to  a  sort 
of  sub-editorship  of  the  London  Magazine  in 
1821,  has  been  one  of  high  literary  triumph.  "  It 
was  at  this  time,"  says  a  recent  notice  in  a  foreign 
periodical,  "  that  he  acquired  the  friendship  of 
Lamb,  Hazlitt,  Gary,  Allan  Cunningham,  Clare, 
and  others,  so  delightfully  pictured  by  Mr.  Hood 
himself,  in  his  two  short  'Literary  Reminiscences.' 
A  volume  of  '  Odes  and  Addresses  to  Great  Peo- 
ple,' gave  him  a  rank  and  a  reputation  in  litera- 
ture for  something  done  in  a  better  kind  of  Col- 
man  vein.  It  was  some  time,  however,  before  the 
real  author  was  known ;  and  Coleridge,  after  two 
perusals,  wrote  and  taxed  Lamb  with  the  author- 
ship of  the  work.  This  was  high  praise,  and, 
as  the  young  lady  said  of  Dr.  Johnson,  from  one 
who  would  not  lie,  and  could  not  be  mistaken. — 
'  A  plea  for  the  Midsummer  Fairies,'  was  followed 
by.  a  volume  of  '  Whims  and  Oddities,'  inscribed 
to  Sir  Walter  Scott :  then  came  the  '  Comic  An- 
nual,' with  it  six  or  seven  years  of  clever  and  live- 
ly existence ;  then  '  Tylney  Hall,'  a  story  in  three 
volumes,  with  one  suf»er-excellent  character  in  it, 
called  '  Unlucky  Joe,'  then  '  Up  the  Rhine,'  the 
result  of  a  residence  on  the  banks  of  that  hurry- 
ing river;  then  '  Hood's  Own,'  a  volume  of  cul- 
lings  from  his  comic  lucubrations,  with  what  he 
calls  a  new  infusion  of  blood  for  general  circula- 
tion. Here  he  gave  us  his  two  short '  Literary  Re- 
miniscences '  already  alluded  to.  On  Hook's  death. 
Hood  became  editor  of  the  '  New  Monthly  Mag- 
azine,' and,  upon  some  disagreement  with  Mr. 
Colburn,  editor  of  a  magazine  of  his  own,  bearing 
his  own  name,  and  of  which  the  first  number  ap- 
peared in  January  of  the  past  year." 

The  present  issue,  by  way  of  a  grief-dispeller, 
or  a  care-lightener,  will  well  repay  perusal,  and  in 
style  of  printing  and  general  getting  up,  is  credit- 
able to  the  publishers. 


Mr.  Simms'  "  Life  of  Marion''^  has  passed  into 
a  third  edition  in  less  than  as  many  months — a 
sufficient  evidence  of  its  acceptability  by  the  pub- 
lic. Besides  the  onerous  duties  of  a  newly  elected 
member  of  the  Legislature  of  South  Carolina,  this 
gentleman  has  just  embarked  in  another  literary 
enterprize  in  the  editorial  charge  of  his  "  Southern 
and  Western  Magazine  and  Review,"  a  periodical 
of  light  reading,  which  is  designed  to  occupy  the 
place  of  the  "  Orion." 


WILTON  HARVEY.* 

An  elegant  12mo.  .volume  of  over  four  hun- 
dred pages,  embracing  the  "  Tales  and  Sketches" 
of  this  admired  authoress,  collected  from  various 
Magazines  and  Annuals.  In  a  prefatory  notice 
she  says  of  them :  "  If  they  have  lost  their  sa- 
vor with  their  novelty,  a  mere  sprinkling  of  fresh- 
ness will  not  restore  it ;  and  if  they  have  not,  my 
friends  will  not  be  sorry  to  see  them  in  a  conve- 
nient form."  No  indeed,  they  will  not,  if  by  our 
own  feelings,  and  the  pleasure  of  rc-perusal  they 
gave  lis,  we  may  judge  of  the  general  will — unless, 
as  we  fear  may  possibly  be  the  case,  the  binding 
together  of  this  "  bundle  of  fagots,"  as  she  her- 
self poetically  styles  it,  may  be  indicative  of  a 
cessation  of  her  labors,  and  a  desire  to  save  the 
scattered  and  floating  fragments  of  her  produc- 
ments.  We  sincerely  hope  this  may  not  be,  for 
then  indeed  should  we  deeply  regret  the  advent 
of  such  an  omen.  Among  all  the  talented  fe- 
male writers  of  the  land,  (and  their  name  is 
"legion,")  none  hold  so  high  a  position  in  our 
hearts;  and  no  other  star  from  amidst  the  bright 
constellation,  would  be  so  surely  missed.  The 
fragments  collected  together  in  this  httle  volume 
are  "Wilton  Harvey,"  "A  Day  in  a  Railroad 
Car,"  "The  Irish  Girl,"  "The  Post  Office," 
"Second  Thoughts  Best,"  "A  Huguenot  Fam- 
ily," and  other  minor  pieces. 


SCOTT  &  CO.'S  REPRINTS.t 

The  fac-simile  reprints,  issued  by  the  enterpris- 
ing firm  above  named,  offer  great  facilities  for 
the  transmission  of  European  literature  in  a  cheap 
form  throuc^h  our  reading  circles.  We  are  too 
strongly  imbued  with  a  "home"  feeling,  and  the 
necessity  of  encouraging  our  own  literature,  to 
say  much  in  favor  of  works  which  are  every  day 
becoming  more  and  more  -piratical.  Even  when 
original  in  their  contents,  they  appear  in  our  poor 
judgment  to  have  no  extraordinary  degree  of  ex- 
cellence above  works  of  a  similar  character  pub- 
lished on  this  side  of  the  ocean,  although  we  must 
acknowledge  that  they  even  exercise  good  taste  in 


*  Wilton  Harvey  and  other  Tales.  By  Miss  Sed^\vicl^. 
New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers.      Cincinnati :  Robinson 

6  Jones.    1845. 

t  Republication  of  the  London,  Edinburgh,  Foreign  and 
Westminster  Reviews.  Leoard  Scott  &  Co.  New  York  ; 
Robinson  &  Jones,  109  Main  street,  and  Charles  Ashton, 

7  Main  street,  Cincinnati ;  A.  Billings  &;  Son,  Nashville. 
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their  slcaling  from  us.  This  '  stealing^  is  a  severe 
charge  against  our  foreign  brethren  of  the  quill  edi- 
torial, yet  hardly  a  month  passes  by  without  bring- 
ing reiterated  proofs  of  this  want  of  originality  on 
their  part.  But  a  year  or  two  since,  they  stole  from 
the -'Hesperian."  then  edited  by  one  of  our  best 
contributors,  W.  D.  Gallagher,  a  poem  entitled 
"  Musquito  Song,"  written  by  James  Ward,  ano- 
ther of  our  contributors,  and  published  it  as  a  "  a 
Jine  specimen  of  English  poetry." 

In  the  November  number,  (vol.  xix,  number  5,) 
of  Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Magazine,  there  is  a 
story  called  "  Up-stream,  or  Steamboat  Reminis- 
cences," which  was  published  some  six  or  seven 
years  ago  in  half  the  newspapers  in  the  United 
States,  and  in  another  dress  used  by  the  great 
humbug  Seatsfield,  at  a  later  date.  Now,  in  a 
scarcely  altered  costume  it  appears  as  original  in 
Blackwood. 

These  are  but  single  instances,  used  to  illustrate 
the  fact,  where  many  might  he  adduced  as  flxrthcr 
proof  These  things,  if  nothing  else,  should  sa- 
tisfy us  of  the  necessity  of  having  an  inter-national 
copyright  law,  to  protect  the  meritorious  and  de- 
serving authors  of  all  countries. 

It  is  a  lamentable  fdcf,  that  Americans,  in  their 
purchases,  prefer  foreign  books  to  those  written  by 
native  authors.  Is  it  because  the  material  or  style 
of  these  books  is  more  pure,  original,  or  valuable 
than  ours  1  If  English,  Scotch,  or  French  wri- 
ters can  produce  matter  more  readable  than  Ame- 
rican authors,  why  are  the  former  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  stealing  from  the  latter  1  It  is  indeed 
hard  for  our  writers,  who  can  earn  little  fame  and 
less  gold  by  their  literary  toil,  to  see  their  efforts 
pass  unappreciated,  until  under  false  colors,  in 
foreign  garb,  they  come  back  to  be  read,  admired, 
exalted  and  glorified.  We  arc  too  ultra  in  this 
respect  upon  every  subject.  An  artist  cannot  be 
patronized,  no  matter  what  may  be  his  talent,  how 
careful  his  study,  or  how  finished  his  style  and 
execution,  until  he  has  "been  abroad."  No  one 
a.sks  how  he  occupied  himself  while  absent,  but 
all  are  satisfied  if  he  has  snuffed  foreign  air. 
Even  so  in  education.  Our  Misses  have  a  French 
music  master  for  the  piano,  an  Italian  for  the 
guitar,  a  mixture  of  both  combined,  with  a  Dutch- 
man for  a  dancing  master.  Their  drawing  les- 
sons must  be  given  by  a  foreigner,  or  they  are  not 
fashionably  educated.  Their  dress  must  not  only 
be  manufactured  of  foreign  material,  but  it  must 
be  made  by  foreign  hands,  while  the  poor,  the  in- 


dustrious poor  of  their  own  soil,  sit  disconsolate 
and  shivering  before  their  fireless  hearth,  in  vain 
praying  for  labor  and  its  reward  to  keep  gaunt 
famine  from  twisting  death-cords  around  them. 
Ladies,  don't  be  offended, — but  we  will  speak  the 
truth,  even  though  your  eyes  dart  lightning  upon 
us,  and  you  turn  your  fair  brows  into  cloud- 
factories. 


AGINCOURT.* 

So  prolific  is  now  the  pen  of  this  popular  wri- 
ter, that  we  have  perforce  to  chronicle  the  appear- 
ance of  a  new  novel  of  his  authorship  almost 
every  issue  of  our  monthly.  We  must  confess 
we  have  never  had  a  very  high  appreciation  of  his 
abilities,  and  cannot  now  spare  time  to  read  his 
voluminous  productions.  He  has  many  admirers, 
however,  and  to  such  the  following  outline  of  the 
plot  from  a  leading  English  periodical,  may  be  in- 
teresting. 

"  Agincourt  is  not  among  the  best  of  Mr.  James' 
productions,  nor  is  it  among  the  worst.  As  is 
usual  with  him,  he  exhibits  a  good  deal  of  know- 
ledge of  the  externals  of  the  age,  and  of  what 
might  have  been  the  appearances  of  the  country. 
Henry  the  Fifth  is  introduced  in  the  opening  as 
Hal,  in  the  close  as  Henry  at  Agincourt,  and  in 
the  intermediate  parts  as  Henry.  The  hero,  a 
country  squire  of  that  age,  in  modern  language  a 
gentleman  of  a  family  and  estate,  brings  before  us 
the  old  English  hospitality  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
In  search  of  fame  and  knighthood,  or  rather  to 
fill  out  the  story,  he  is  carried  to  the  English  and 
Burgundian  courts,  engaged  in  the  outbreaks  be- 
tween France  and  Burgundy ;  does  many  feats 
of  arms  ;  and,  though  under  suspicion  by  the  vil- 
lanies  of  a  rival,  is  present  and  valorous  at  Agin- 
court. Obvious  characteristics  of  the  age  are  also 
introduced — the  Lollards  at  home,  the  Hussites 
abroad ;  the  minstrels  in  their  decline ;  and  the 
soldiers,  priests  and  nobility  of  the  period." 


MilchclcVs  History  of  France,  an  invaluable 
work  for  the  student  or  the  general  reader,  is  be- 
ing published  in  numbers  by  Appleton,  N.  York. 
No.  1  and  2  have  appeared,  and  exhibit  a  decided 
improvement  on  previous  "cheap  editions"  of 
popular  works,  being  printed  on  good  white  paper 
and  legible  type.  It  is  for  sale  in  this  city  by 
Derby  &  Co.  &  Robinson  &  Jones. 


*  Asincourt— .a  Romance.  Ry  G.  P.  R.  Jamfis.  Esq. 
New- York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.  Cincinnati :  Robinson 
&  Jones  and  C.  H.  Ashton. 
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Once  more,  and  for  the  fourth  time,  we  make 
our  appearance  before  the  public.  It  is  for  our 
readers  to  judge  whether  we  are  improving  or  not, 
yet  we  hope  that  we  are.  One  thing  is  certain, 
if  we  are  to  judge  our  merits  by  the  patronage  we 
receive,  our  Magazine  is  beginning  to  be  '  some- 
thing '  in  the  Western  World.  The  newspaper 
men  seem  to  think  that  we  are  '  somethino-'  too, 
for  they  shower  in  notices  and  exchanges  plenti- 
fully. Taking  all  things  into  consideration,  we 
begin  seriously  to  believe  that  our  work  is  merito- 
rious, else  wo  are  in  a  most  unaccountable  '  run  of 
luck.'  Our  three  last  issues  are  entirely  exhaust- 
ed, and  the  cry  is  for  '  more  of  the  same  kind.' 

Our  junior  is  at  present  traveling  through  Ohio, 
on  business  connected  with  the  enterprise.  In 
his  epistolary  correspondence  with  us,  thus  he 
discourses : 

We  have  recently  visited  several  sections  of 
the  State,  and  shall  take  frequent  occasion  of  com- 
municating such  notices  of  our  travels,  as  we 
think  will  interest  our  readers. 

At  Lebanon,  the  county  scat  of  Warren, 
twenty-eight  miles  from  Cincinnati,  in  one  of  the 
most  fertile  regions  of  the  Miami  Valley,  we  fell  in 
with  Mr.  Hastings,  professor  of  mncnmonotechny, 
who  was  instructing  a  class  of  about  forty  mem- 
bers in  the  plan  of  Prof  Gouraud,  for  improving 
the  memory.  Professor  Hastings  is  a  gentlemanly 
man,  and  very  kindly  invited  us  into  his  class. 
Having  paid  but  little  attention  to  this  subject,  wc 
of  course  did  not  understand  this  art  of  assistinrf 
our  recollection.  The  aid  afforded  by  mneumonics 
is  truly  valuable,  though,  like  many  other  things, 
so  much  exageratcd  as  to  bring  it  into  disrepute. 
The  whole  system  is  based  upon  an  association  of 
ideas,  and  is,  practised,  more  or  less,  by  every  in- 
dividual. Mneumonics  enables  us  to  reap  the  full 
advantage  of  association,  by  practising  it  upon  an 
extensive  scale,  and  bringing  it  into  general  use. 
Association  assists  the  memory  only  by  reason  of 
the  similarity  of  objects  with  which  we  connect 


the  things  we  wish  to  recollect.  Mneumonics 
gives  us  the  facility  and  habitude  of  associating 
every  thing  wc  wish  to  remember  with  something 
else,  and  thus  giving  us  the  power  of  recalling  at 
any  time  that  which  has  been  associated. 

The  manner  in  which  students  are  instructed 
in  this  art,  may  be  undeistood  by  all,  and  any  per- 
son can  enjoy  its  benefits  by  adopting  the  system 
for  himself    Let  any  one  divide  his  room,  floor, 
walls,  &c.,  into  nine  parts   each,  by  two  lines 
drawn  each  across  the  walls  and  floor.     Let  these 
divisions  be  numbered  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  and 
and  let  the  uumber  10  be  on  the  upper  ceiling 
above  5  on  the  floor.    Proceed  then  from  the  floor 
to  the  north  wall,  and  number  the  divisions  there- 
on 11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  and  let  20  be 
on  the  upper  ceiling  above  15.     Proceed  then  to 
the  east  wall,  and  number  21,  22,  23,  24,  25,  26, 
27,  28,  29,  and  let  30   be  on  the  upper  ceiling 
above  25.     Proceed  then  to  the  south  wall,  and 
number  31,  32,  33,  34,  35,  3G,  37,  38,  39,  and  let 
40  be  on  the  cciUng  above  39.     Proceed  then  to 
the  west  wall,  and  number  41,  42,  43,  44,  45,  46, 
47,  48,  49,  and  let  50  be  on  the  ceiling  above  45. 
These  divisions  should  be  so  famihariscd  that  any 
one  can  be  pointed  out  at  once,  with  its  locahty, 
&c.     The  next  step  is  to  associate  some  object 
with  each  of  these  numbers,  all  of  which  must 
also  be  made  as  familiar  as  the  alphabet.     This 
being  done,  suppose  there    are    fifty  names  of 
persons  which  you  wish  to  recollect ;  now  if  the 
object  on  No.  1  is  roast  meat,  and  one  of  the 
names  is  Mr.  Carver,  all  will  see  some  connection 
between   Carver  and    meat  ready    for  carving. 
Suppose  on  No.  2  is  located  a  platform,  and  with 
this  be  associated  Mr.  Wm.   Lcgget;  the  simili- 
tude existing  between  Leggett  and  the  legs  of  the 
platform  is  such  as  to  enable  any  one  to  recall  the 
name  immediately  on  reference  to  No.  2.     So  on 
through  the  whole  series  of  fifty  names.     A  man 
of  very  ordinary  memory,  skilled  in  mneumonics, 
can,  by  hearing  fifty  names  once  read,  report  them 
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from  first  to  last  and  from  last  to  first ;  and  if  they 
be  numbered,  he  can  report  the  name  by  hearing 
the  number,  or  the  number  by  hearing  the  name. 
Mr.  Hastings'  skill  was  well  tested  hei^,  by  an 
individual  of  his  audience  writing  fifty  difficult 
words,  some  with  and  some  without  meaning, 
and  repeating  them  to  him  once,  when  he  was 
able  to  repeat  them  either  way  in  order,  and  any 
one  by  calling  out  the  number.  This  will  give 
any  one  an  idea  of  the  system,  and  all  can  appre- 
ciate the  advantages  it  affords.  A  few  moments 
are  sufficient  to  enable  one  to  so  associate  the 
names  of  all  the  Kings  of  England,  for  instance, 
so  that  they  can  always  be  easily  remembered 
and  repeated  at  any  time,  either  in  rotation, 
or  simply  in  connection  with  those  with 
which  it  is  associated.  So  can  all  the  bones  of 
the  human  system  be  memorised,  or  all  the  or- 
gans of  the  cranium,  &«.,  &c.  Every  one  will 
find  it  profitable  to  cultivate  his  faculty  of  asso- 
ciating objects  and  ideas  for  the  assistance  of  the 
memory.  One  beauty  of  the  system  is,  that  we 
can  remember  only  such  things  as  we  choose, 
and  leave  most  of  those  transactions  and  events 
to  oblivion,  which  we  desire  to  forget. 

While  at  Lebanon  we  visited  Springborough,  a 
very  small  town,  nine  miles  to  the  north-west. 
For  various  reasons  this  visit  was  delightful.  The 
inhabitants  are  kind  and  hospitable  without  limit. 
They  are  generally  Cluakers,  and  seem  to  live  be- 
cause there  is  something  worth  living  for:  they  are 
not  avaricious,  and  appear  truly  anxious  of  ac- 
quiring all  the  real  enjoyments  of  hfe.  They  care 
little  for  money,  only  as  it  can  contribute  to  their 
physical  or  mental  support.  Their  habits  are 
plain  and  economical.  There  are  no  drones  among 
them,  but  each  labors  for  his  own  support.  They 
are  highly  intelligent,  and  consider  the  support  of 
the  mind  as  essential  as  that  of  the  body.  To  this 
end  they  have  libraries  and  literary  institutions. 
The  mechanic  in  his  shop  has  both  his  tools  and 
his  books  within  his  reach,  and  with  both  he  is 
equally  familiar.  Their  habits  fully  demonstrate 
the  principle  which  we  would  impress  upon  every 
one,  namely — that  mental  and  physical  labor  are 
entirely  compatible,  and  because  a  man  gets  his 
bread  by  the  "  sweat  of  his  brow,"  is  no  sign  that 
he  should  not  be  a  scholar  and  philosopher.  The 
people  of  Springborough  are  honest  and  open 
in  their  dealings,  and  the  reason  why  one  seeks 
not  to  take  the  advantage  of  another  is,  because 
money  has  not  in  their  view  sufficient  value  to 


be  a  temptation.  "We  had  the  pleasure  of  attend- 
ing the  meeting  of  their  Literary  Institute,  which 
is  conducted  in  an  able  and  profitable  manner. 
Addresses,  compositions  and  discussions  were  the 
order  of  exercise.  In  this  Institute  all  are  taught 
to  tMyik,  and  acquire  a  thirst  for  knowledge, 
w  hich  makes  the  philosopher.  Their  public  li- 
brary contains  600  well  selected  volumes.  It  is 
very  desirable  that  every  township  in  the  State 
and  throughout  the  Union,  should  imitate  the  noble 
example  of  the  excellent  and  intelligent  people  of 
Springborough. 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  an  annual  incre- 
ment of  three  per  cent,  to  the  population  of  the 
Union  according  to  the  census  of  1790,  gives  the 
population  at  every  subsequent  census.  This  cal- 
culation makes  the  population  of  1840  amount  to 
17,217,706,  while  by  the  census  it  was  17,063,353. 
This  comes  near  enough  for  all  ordinary  purposes, 
and  is  probably  as  accurate  as  the  census,  which 
has  been  severely  criticised.  According  to  this 
calculation,  the  population  of  the  whole  United 
States  in  whole  number  will  be,  in 


1850,  -  -  - 

23,000,000; 

1860,  -  -  - 

31,000,000; 

1870,  -  -  - 

.  40,000,000 ; 

1880,  -  -  - 

54,000,000; 

1890,  -  ,  - 

73,000,000; 

1900,  -  -  - 

100,000,000. 

Our  population  in  1900  will  undoubtedly  be  as 
large  as  this  number  in  the  table,  unless  some 
extraordinary  catastrophe  should  destroy  multi- 
tudes of  the  people,  or  intercept  the  prosperity  of 
the  country. 

We  regret  deeply  the  loss  of  one  of  our  West- 
ern poets,  in  'Phazma,'  formerly  of  the  New 
Orleans  'Picayune,'  and  late  of  the  'Reveille,' 
St.  Louis.  Those  who  knew  him  best  are  most 
fit  to  give  his  eulogium;  and  our  readers  will 
appreciate  the  following  extract  from  the  Pica- 
yune, which  fully  speaks  our    own   sentiments: 

"  Matthew  G.  Field— or  Mat,  as  we  delighted 
to  call  him — we  knew  well.  That  knowledge 
was  founded  on  a  five  years'  professional  and 
personal  association;  and  few  others  have  we 
known  in  our  lives  possessing  more  of  those 
traits  which  bespeak  nobility  of  nature  and  capa- 
city of  intellect,  with  less  blemishes  of  manner  or 
habit  to  detract  from  or  disfigure  them.  He  was 
a  poet  without  pretension  ;  a  polished  prose  writer 
without  pedantry ;  a  social  companion  without 
guile,  and  a  firm  friend  without  deceit.  His  mind 
held  mastery  over  the  realms  of  metaphysical  im- 
agination, but  was  incapable   of  being   swayed 
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by  a  single  sordid  thought.  He  played  with 
poesy  as  with  a  feather,  whilst  the  simplest  mat- 
ters of  thrift  or  social  economy  seemed  too  ab- 
struse, too  difficult  for  his  comprehension;  and 
while  he  could 

'  From  the  bow  that  spans  the  sky, 


Bring  colors,  dipp'd  in  heaven,  that  never  die," 

he  was  comparatively  ignoraiit  of  the  common- 
place routine  business  of  every-day  life.  To  sum 
up  his  character  in  one  line,  he  was 

"  In  wit  a  man — simplicity  a  child." 

With  things  that  were  of  earth,  earthy,  Mat  in 
life  had  little  sympathy,  and  in  death  his  body 
was  consigned  to  the  ocean — may  his  spirit  have 
found  admission  into  heaven !  The  foaming 
surge  forms  his  only  cenotaph — the  wailing  of 
the  waves  his  only  requiem — except  that  a  monu- 
ment of  enduring  love  has  been  raised  for  him  in 
the  bosom  of  an  affectionate  wife,  and  little  chil- 
dren in  prayers  lisp  his  melody." 

His  late  associates  of  the  Reveille,  in  giving 
the  foregoing  a  place  in  their  columns,  add  : 

"  Thus  do  all  who  knew  him  love  to  speak  of 
him.  The  following  poem,  which  we  published 
some  three  months  since,  we  turn  to  again  with  a 
sad  fondness.  It  was  written  years  since,  in 
■  loneliness  and  isolation,  beneath  the  skies  of  the 
far  prairie,  and  breathes  forth,  mournfully  as  the 
night-wind,  the  soul  of  him,  who,  listening  to  the 
pursuing  footfall  of  disease,  hoped  not  for  health's 
returning  morning.  There  is  in  it  almost  a 
prophecy  of  the  writer's  final,  solitary  close,  and 
its  tone  is  that  of  the  very  ocean  dirge  which 
now  sweeps  over  him:" 

TO  THE  STARS. 

Beneath  your  mystic  light. 
As  water  'nealh  the  moon,  my  heart  is  swelling — 
Sinking  again  with  thoushts  that  have  no  telling  : 

Sweet  stars  of  night  I 

My  heart  is  a  lone  dfeep. 
Silent  and  sad,  where,  in  the  gloom  profound. 
Things  wild,  and  rich,  and  strange,  lie  scattered  round 

In  solemn  sleep. 

And  vvhen  the  storm-wind  blows. 
As  the  tumultuous  waves  of  ocean  rise. 
So  doth  my  struggling  spirit  seek  the  skies 

In  fruitless  throes. 

O  !  it  dotli  pall  the  hours 
To  feel  the  yearning  sympathies  decay  : 
Pining  unknown  or  reckless  thrown  away, 

Like  blighted  flowers! 

Bud,  branch  and  root,  all  blighted  ! 
I  stand  a  lonely  and  a  hopeless  thing. 
Counting  the  moments  of  my  withering, 

Lost  and  benighted. 

No  sweet  reluming  spring 
Shall  bid  the  drooping  blossoiris  bloom  .again  ; 
Deep  in  the  root  the  canker-worm  hath  lain 

Its  deadly  sting. 

Farewell !    All  words  are  vain — 
Within  the  gathering  darkness  of  its  cell 
My  heart  shall  sigh  its  last  and  long  farewell 

To  pride  and  pain  ! 
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Ajid  ah  !.  ye  sparks  of  light  kr-\ 
Though  ye  may  not  the  errfng  wand'rer  save, 
Yet  you  will  smile  upon  the  lone  one's  grave, 

Sweet  stars  of  night !  "•■> 

'4  Phazma- 

We   are  indebted   to  General  ZoUicoifer,  the 
State  Comptroller  of  Tennessee,  for  a  valuable 
collection  of  manuscript   notes  on  the  Florida 
war.      Having  been  taken  by  himself  while  an 
officer  in   one   of  the  regiments   of  Tennessee 
volunteers,  their   accuracy   is  -  undoubted.  .^We 
hope  to  gather  matter  from  them  which  will  he 
found   valuable  and   interesting  to   our   readers. 
Florida  is  celebrated  for  the  quantity  of  its  sul- 
phur springs.      The  description  of  one  of  them 
we  transcribe  from  Genl.  Z.'s  note-book:  "Seven 
miles  east   of  Mariana,   is   the  celebrated  '  Blue 
Spring,'   alias    'Big    Spring,'   alias   'Robertson's 
Spring.'     It  is  about  three  hundred  feet  in   cir- 
cumference at  the  head,  and  eighty  feet  in  depth; 
the  water  being  clear  as  the  ether  above  it.      The 
bottom  seems  as  blue  as  indigo,  and  is  spangled 
over  with  bright  yellow,  green,  pink,  white  and 
orange  colored  shells  and  stones.   A  few  feet  from 
the  head,  a  beautiful  green  moss  is  be  seen  on  the 
bottom,  studded  with  a  green  leafed  vine,  which 
resembles    the  most   exquisite   artificial  wreath. 
Large  keel  and  flat  boats  run  to  the  head  of  this 
spring,  and  a  wealthy  planter  owns  and  resides 
upon  the  beautiful  eminence  above  it.     The  wa- 
ter is  not  remarkably  cool,  and  some  think  it  a 
httle  brackish."      The  General's  descriptions  of 
several  battles  and  skirmishes   are    spirited   and 
interesting.     At  another  time,  our  readers  shall 
judge  of  them  from  perusal.     We  are  very  anx- 
ious to  collect  all  the  historical  matter  relative  to 
the  different  campaigns  of  Florida,  which  can  be 
had.      Officers  of  the  army,  having  accounts  of 
battles  fought,  '  peace-talks,'  or  any  information 
which  would  aid  in  a  compilation  of  the  history 
of  that  war,  would  oblige  us  much  by  transmit- 
ting such  information  to  us.     Botanical,  ffeolofi- 
cal  and  mineralogical  notes  are  particularly  wanted, 
as  well  as  such  legendary   traditions  about  the 
early  settlement  of  the  territory,  as  the  Indians 
used  sometimes  to  give,  when  under  the  benign 
influence  of  kindness,  or  under  the  talkativeness 
of  intoxication.     We  have  collected  much  matter 
from  the  Indians  in   that  way,   and   we  believe 
that  others  may  also  have  gained  information  of  a 
similar  character,  which  would   assist  greatly  in 
the  compilation  of  an  accurate  history  of  Florida, 
from  the  time  of  its  discovery  up  to  the  present 
day.    Persons  able  to  aid  us  in  collecting  matter 
for  such  a  work,  will  render  us  deeply  obliged  to 
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them  by  doing  so.    Direct  such  notes  or  matter  to 
the  senior  editor  of  this  journal. 

"Look  Aloft!" — Some  three  or  four  years 
since,  one  of  us  wrote  a  yarn  entitled  as  above,  des- 
cribing an  incident  in  our  first  cruise.  The  first 
time  we  ever  went  alofl  to  furl  the  royal,  ambition 
or  a  love  of  praise  (which  is  about  the  same  thing) 
induced  us  to  '  shin*  the  sky-sail  pole.  We  had 
reached  the  truck,  and  while  the  slender  spar 
trembled  in  our  grasp,  we  looked  below.  Imme- 
diately our  brain  grew  dizzy,  our  nerves  weakened, 
our  eyesight  failed,  and  we  were  on  the  point  of 
dropping  from  the  lofty  height,  upon  the  deck 
beneath,  when  the  old  captain  of  the  main-top 
hailed  us,  singing  out—"  Look  alofl !  look  aloft ! 
d— n  your  blue  eyes,  look  aloft !"  We  did  so, 
and  learned  a  lesson.  On  casting  our  eyes  up 
toward  the  blue  sky,  we  forgot  the  dizzy  depths 
below,  our  nerves  regained  their  calmness,  and 
we  descended  to  the  deck  in  safety.  Though 
widely  differing  in  course,  the  following  lines 
serve  to  remind  us  of  this  thriUing  incident  in  our 
early  cruisings.  They  were  clipped  from  an 
exchange  paper. 

In  the  tempest  of  life,  when  the  wave  and  the  gale 
Are  around  and  above,  if  thy  footing  should  fail, 
If  thine  eye  should  grow  dim  and  thy  caution  depart, 
"  Look  aloft!"  and  be  firm,  and  be  fearless  of  heart. 

If  the  friend  who  emhraced  in  prosperity's  glow, 
With  a  smile  for  each  joy  and  a  tear  for  each  woe, 
Should  betray  thee  when  sorrows  like  clouds  are  array'd, 
"  Look  aloft !"  to  the  friendship  which  never  shall  fade. 

Should  the  visions  which  hope  spreads  in  light  to  thine  eye, 
Like  the  tints  of  the  rainbow,  but  brighten  to  fly. 
Then  turn,  and  through  tears  of  repentant  regret, 
"  Look  alofl"  to  the  Sun  that  is  never  to  set. 

Should  they  who  are  dearest,  the  son  of  thy  heart, 
The  wife  of  thy  bosom,  in  sorrow  depart, 
•'  Look  aloft"  from  the  darkness  and  dust  of  the  tomb 
To  that  soil  where  affection  is  ever  to  bloom. 

And  Oh  !  when  death  comes,  in  his  terrors  t(5  cast 
His  fears  on  the  future,  his  paJl  on  the  past, 
In  that  moment  of  darkness,  with  hope  in  thy  heart, 
And  a  smile  in  thine  eye,  "  look  aloft"  and  depaJ't. 

We  have  many  subscribers  in  Kentucky,  to 
whom  the  following  information  may  be  interest- 
ing, as  it  appertains  to  the  history  of  the  man, 
who,  in  his  wild  love  of  adventurous  excitement, 
first  discovered  their  beautiful  State : 

"The  St.  Louis  New  Era,  in  the  course  of  a 
sensible  article,  suggesting  to  the  people  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Missouri  the  propriety  of  erecting  a 
monument  over  the  remains  of  Daniel  Boone, 
says :  '  The  celebrated  pioneer,  after  a  life  of  in- 
credible hardships,  and  innumerable  perilous  ad- 
ventures, died  in  the  year  1824,  near  the  old  Cha- 
rette  village,  in  what  is  now  Warren  county,  and 


was  buried  about  a  mile  from  the  town  of  Mar- 
thasville.  His  wife,  the  first  woman  who  entered 
Kentucky,  is  buried  by  his  side.  Several  of  the 
oldest  settlers  of  Missouri  are  buried  at  the  spot, 
and  the  grave-yard  has  grown  over  with  a  thicket 
of  briars  several  feet  high  and  almost  impenetrable. 
The  traveller  passes  the  spot,  and  never  knows 
that  there  lies  buried  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
men  that  has  existed  in  our  country.  For  many 
years  there  was  no  tombstone  to  mark  the  grave ; 
but  a  few  years  ago,  a  very  aged  settler  of  St, 
Charles  county,  named  Jonathan  Bryan,  with  his 
own  hands  cut  out  a  rough  tombstone,  about  two 
feet  high,  and  placed  at  the  head  of  Daniel 
Boone,  and  that  is  the  only  monument  that  has 
ever  been  erected  to  his  memory." 

Boone  had  a  strange  infatuation  for  the  '  far  off 
solitudes '  of  the  forest,  beyond  the  utmost  pale  of 
civilization.  Whatever  pleasure  he  may  have  had 
in  hearing  the  sound  of  the  rifle's  crack  and  the 
Indian's  yell,  he  certainly  had  no  appreciation  of  the 
'  music  of  the  sounding  axe,'  or  the  '  sweet  busy 
hum  of  social  voices.'  He  was  a  strange  man, 
yet  we  cannot  understand  in  what  his  '  greatness' 
consisted. 

The  choicest  thoughts  of  our  language  are 
sometimes  found  in  the  columns  of  an  '  out-of-the- 
way  '  country  newspaper.  We  do  not  know  by 
whom  the  following  article  was  written ;  yet,  be 
it  by  one  who  has  already  won  a  '  name,'  or  by 
some  unknown  clodhopper,  we  feel  that  it  is  beau- 
tiful— not  only  for  lis  patriotism,  but  for  the  cloth- 
ing in  which  the  thoughts  are  held  forth : 

"SONG  OF  THE  AMERICAN  GIRL." 

"  Odr  hearts  are  with  our  native  laud. 

Our  song  is  for  her  glory  ; 
Her  warriors'  wreath  is  in  our  hand, 

Our  lips  breathe  out  her  slory. 
Her  lofty  hills  and  valleys  green. 

Are  shining  bright  before  us — 
And  like  a  rainbow  sign  is  seen 

Her  proud  flag  waving  o'er  us. 

"  And  there  are  smiles  upon  our  lips 

For  those  who  meet  her  foeraen — 
For  glory's  star  knows  no  eclipse, 

When  smiled  upon  by  woman. 
For  those  who  brave  the  mighty  deep. 

And  scorn  the  threat  of  danger, 
We've  smiles  to  cheer  ;  and  tears  to  weep 

For  every  ocean  ranger. 

"  Our  hearts  are  with  our  native  land, 

Our  song  is  for  her  freedom  ; 
Our  prayers  are  for  the  gallant  band. 

Who  strike  where  honor  leads  them. 
We  love  the  taintless  air  we  breathe, 

'Tis  freedom's  endless  bower  ; 
We'll  twine  for  him  an  endless  wreath 

Who  scorns  a  tyrant's  power. 

"  They  tell  of  France's  beauties  rare. 

Of  Italy's  proud  daughters  ; 
Of  Scotland's  lassies,  England's  fair. 

And  nymphs  of  Shannon's  waters. 
We  need  not  boast  their  haughty  charms, 

Though  lords  around  them  hover ; 
Our  glory  lies  in  Freedom's  arms — 

A  Freeman  for  a  Lover!" 
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We  copy  this  little  poem  from  the  columns  of 
the  "  Western  Weekly  Review"  a  valuable  family 
paper,  which  is  published  in  Franklin,  Tennes- 
see. Our  thanks  are  due  to  its  gentlemanly  edi- 
tor, for  a  candid  notice — also  for  publishing  our 
prospectus. 

Some  of  the  members  of'  the  '  press '  have  a 
knack  of  maldng  news  whenever  there  is  a  dearth 
of  the  article.  For  instance,  in  the  Philadelphia 
Saturday  Courier,  dated  November  9th,  we  find 
the  following  paragraphs,  Which  We  extract  only 
for  the  purpose  of  explaining  our  sentiments  upon 
such  thoughtless  and  heartless  culpability  : 

"  OFFICIAL    INHUMANITy." 

"  We  have  before  spoken  of  the  heartlessness 
(not  to  say  dishonesty')  and  inhumanity  of  certain 
officials  'clothed  in  a  little  brief  authority,'  and 
protected  by  the  powers  that  be.  In  former  years, 
we  were  in  the  daily  habit  of  meeting,  rolling  in 
his  carriage,  a  naval  official  wliosp.  wealth  was 
amassed  or  rather  wrung  from  the  hard  earnings 
of  'Poor  Jack.'  On  our  United  States  vessels  it 
used  to  be  the  practice  when  '  Jack '  required  and 
must  have  cash,  for  him  to  go  to  the  '  official,' 
and  take  out  a  piece  of  goods,  the  price  of  which 
would  be  charged  to  him,  (in  lieu  of  money, 
which  would  be  denied,)  say  S'25.  Then  turning 
round  to  said  official,  he  would  sell  it  back  to  him 
for  say  S5  to  S'lO  cash !  which  iniquitous  profit 
the  official  would  coolly  add  to  his  private  plun- 
der. 

"  The  Philadelphia  Times  of  the  3lst  ult.,  says : 
*  It  is  a  piteous  thing  to  see  the  poor  girls  who  sew 
U.  S.  military  clothing,  compelled  to  walk  in  in- 
clement weather,  all  the  way  out  to  the  Arsenal, 
on  the  Gray's  Ferry  road,  with  their  work.  The 
prices  paid  them  are  very  insignificant — scarcely 
enough  to  keep  starvation  from  their  doors — and 
to  be  compelled  to  walk  so  many  miles  besides,  is 
anything  but  reasonable.  Col.  Stanton,  the  Com- 
missary, should  look  to  it.  His  predecessors  al- 
ways kept  an  office  in  the  city,  and  a  hundred  dol- 
lars or  so  per  year  deducted  from  his  annual  pro- 
fits of  from  ten  to  twenty  thousand  dollars,  would 
not  be  felt,  and  would  leave  a  much  larger  bal- 
ance in  his  favor  in  the  great  book  of  tlie  hereaf- 
ter." 

There  is  scarce  a  week  passes  by,  during  which 
we  are  not  pained  to  find  some  similarly  gross  and 
cruelly  false  assertions,  made  in  regard  to  our 
Army  or  Navy.  Is  it  a  fitting  reward  for  those 
who  are  ever  abroad,  in  storm  or  sunshine,  under 
the  vertical  rays  of  a  tropical  sun,  or  breasting  the 
snow  and  sleet  of  the  far  north,  engaged  in  pro- 
tecting our  commercial  interests,  and  guarding  the 
honor  of  our  flag,  to  slander  them  thus  1  Is  this 
the  treatment  which  the  men  who  fought  in  our 


last  war  and  gained  undying  fame  for  the  anchor- 
perched  eagle,  and  their  sons  should  receive  1 

In  regard  to  that  part  of  the  above  extract 
which  alludes  to  the  Navy,  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  there  is  not  even  the  shadow  of  a  truth- 
ful foundation.  Our  long  connection  with,  and 
consequent  intimate  knowledge  of,  the  Navy,  will 
sustain  us  m  thus  pronouncing  the  charge  false — 
false  as  the  already  unfulfilled  prophecies  of  Mil- 
lerism.  In  regard  to  the  charge  against  Col. 
Stanton,  our  personal  Tcnowlcdge  will  not  permit 
us  to  contradict  it.  Yet  with  so  base  a  falsehood 
just  above  it,  may  we  not  conclude,  with  the  old 
adage,  that  "birds  of  a  feather  flock  together"? 
We  will,  moreover,  casually  remark,  that  Col. 
Stanton  is  a  salaried  officer,  and  that  he  has  no 
opportunity  of  making,  through  his  official  station, 
the  "  ten  or  twenty  thousand  dollars  a  year,"  of 
which  the  Courier  and  Times  so  confidently 
speak.  We  know  neither  of  the  officers  alluded 
to  by  these  papers.  Our  remarks  are  only  made 
because  we  cannot  read  and  permit  gross  slanders 
against  the  pillars  of  eur  country,  to  go  abroad 
through  the  land  unrefuted.  Excuse  us,  Messrs. 
Editors,  but  we  are  '  plain  spoken.' 

From  the  Macon  Independent  we  take  the  fol- 
lowing information  regarding  Fossil  curiosities  in 
Mississippi,  which  to  Western  men  will  be  inter- 
esting. Our  "Great  Valley"  is  literally  filled 
with  strange  and  extraordinary  objects  of  this 
kind,  and  for  years  past,  has  furnished  antiquaries 
and  geologists  with  food  for  mental  mastication 
and  philosophical  research : 

"  We  lately  took  occasion  to  visit  the  collection 
of  Col.  B.  L.  C.  Wailes,  illustrating  the  geolo- 
gy of  Mississippi,  deposited  in  Jefferson  Col- 
lege. 

"  The  objects  of  the  greatest  interest  which  there 
present  themselves  are  perhaps  the  fossil  remains 
of  some  of  the  gigantic  animals  and  reptiles  of  a 
former  world,  of  which  no  living  representative 
was  ever  seen  by  man.  Of  these,  many  well  pre- 
served portions  of  the  skeleton  of  the  JMastodon 
were  obtained  in  Adams  county,  comprising  chief- 
ly the  molar  teeth,  the  maxilary  bones,  and  some 
of  those  of  the  legs.  The  cranium,  containing 
all  the  teeth,  four  in  number,  and  a  portion  of 
one  tusk,  found  recently  in  St.  Catharine's  creek, 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  College,  is  a  fine  speci- 
men, nearly  perfect,  but  wanting  the  superior  por- 
tion enveloping  the  brain.  Some  of  the  molars 
weigh  over  eight  pounds,  and  measure  four  inches 
by  nine  across  the  surface. 

"Here  is  seen,  also,  the  remains  of  that  huge 
saurian,  the   Basilosaurus,  first  described  a  few 
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years  since,  by  the  late  Doctor  Harlan,  and  of 
which  portions  of  only  three  or  four  skeletons 
have  as  yet  been  found.  These  were  presented 
to  Col.  Wailes  by  Mr.  John  Long,  who  obtained 
them  from  the  bed  of  Pearl  river,  near  Jackson, 
and  who  had  the  good  taste,  too  rarely  exhibited, 
to  collect  those  interesting  relics  vrith  great  care, 
and  dispose  of  them  in  a  manner  to  ensure  their 
preservation,  for  the  gratification  of  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  curious  and  the  instruction  of  the  sci- 
entific. 

'.'  The  dimensions  of  this  king  of  reptiles  was 
pronounced,  by  able  comparative  anatomists,  from 
inspection  of  portions  of  the  skeleton,  to  be  from 
eighty  to  one  hundred  feet  in  length — a  conclusion 
subsequently  confirmed  by  the  discovery  of  an  en- 
tire skeleton  imbedded  in  a  formation  similar  to 
that  common  to  some  of  the  eastern  counties  of 
this  State  bordering  on  the  Tombicrbee,  and  where 
other  similar  remains  will  doubtless  be  discovered. 
As  yet  the  remains  of  the  Basilosaurus  have  only 
been  discovered  in  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  and 
Alabama.  Of  the  specimens  in  the  College  there 
are  single  joints  of  the  vertebrae  or  spinal  column 
measuring  twelve  inches  in  length  and  six  in  di- 
ameter,  and  weighing  twenty-fivo  pounds  each, 
deprived  of  the  spinous  processes.  Portions  of 
some  of  the  smaller  bones,  the  ribs  and  paddles 
(an  appendage  equivalent  to  fins,)  are  also  pre- 
served. 

"  A  variety  of  fossil  shells,  some  of  extinct 
species ;  teeth  of  the  Shark,  the  Fossil  Horse,  the 
Megalonyx,  the  Dinotherium  and  Mossossaurus, 
are  also  in  the  collection,  to  which  is  now  added 
two  joints  of  the  vertebrae  of  the  latter  reptile, 
obtained  (by  Judge  McGehee)  in  the  lias  forma- 
tion near  Macon,  Noxubee  county.  These  are  in 
a  fine  state  of  preservation,  being  thoroughly  mi- 
neralized, the  cellular  tissue  filled  and  consolida- 
ted by  the  calcareous  deposite  in  a  crystalline  form, 
and  the  exterior  partially  encrusted  with  iron  py- 
rites. 

"In  addition  to  the  fossiliferous  strata  of  the 
different  sections  of  the  State,  the  diluvium  or 
drift  affords  manj'  interesting  specimens,  and  this 
collection  attests  the  richness  of  this  deposite  in 
Adams  county,  as  revealed  in  its  streams,  in  ob- 
jects more  beautiful  at  least,  if  less  curious,  than 
the  fossils  we  have  described.  From  these  beds 
of  transported  detritus  have  been  obtained  many 
handsome  specimens  of  fossil  wood,  chrinodea, 
madrepores,  &c.,  generally  silicified,  as  well  as 
good  varieties  of  the  inferior  gems,  such  as  agates, 
sardonyx,  cornelian,  chalcedony,  &c.  Apart 
from  the  mere  curiosity  which  such  objects  excite, 
and  the  gratification  which  their  examination  af- 
fords,  they  possess  a  higher  interest,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  by  these  fossil  contents  that  the  various  for- 
mations or  strata  of  the  earth  are  ascertained  or 
determined.  By  the  collection  and  preservation 
of  such  objects  and  noting  their  localities,  a  use- 
ful guide  will  be  afforded  hereafter  to  the  scienti- 
fic explorer,  when  a  geological  survey  of  our 
State,  which  has  of  late  been  much  agitated,  shall 
be  undertaken.     It  is  gratifying,  therefore,  to  find 


that  such  a  collection  has  been  commenced,  and 
that,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  intelligent  and 
public  spirited  in  the  different  sections  of  the 
State,  it  may  soon  be  rendered  a  most  interesting 
and  useful  depository,  where  much  may  be  learned 
of  the  geological  features,  natural  productions, 
and  resources  of  the  country. 
•  "  Here  we  have  a  formation  of  the  period  or 
age  in  which  the  numerous  marine  saurians  ex- 
isted, and  every  excavation,  or  every  natural  chasm 
or  ravine  may  reveal  their  colossal  and  singular 
remains,  or  unfold  many  similar  objects  of  interest. 
These  in  some  hands  will  perhaps  become  the 
wonder  of  an  hour,  afterwards  to  be  wantonly 
broken  up,  or  carelessly  cast  aside.  Such  at  least 
is  too  frequently  their  fate.  We  bespeak  for  them 
a  different  destination ;  one  where,  classed,  ar- 
ranged, and  associated  with  other  similar  objects, 
they  will  form  a  part  of  a  most  interesting  and 
useful  collection,  open  for  the  gratification  and  in- 
formation of  all  who  choose  to  visit  it." 

To  Correspondents. — Ladies  and  gentlemen, 
we  certainly  owe  you  an  apology  for  not  having 
paid  more  early  consideration  to  your  claims.  We 
have  ON  file  for  insertion — "  Our  Youthful" 
Dreams,"  "  The  First  Grave,"  "  The  Jewess," 
"A  Tour  to  the  Prairies,"  "We  are  all  for  the 
Grave,"  " Barney  O'Gradey,"  "The  Boyle  and 
Bentley  Controversy,"  "The  Heritage,"  "The  g£ 
Invalid,"  and  other  valuable  articles. 

Under  consideration,  we  have — "  Ambition," 
"Sewickly,""The  Malediction,"  "The  Robber 
of  the  Allegheny,"  "Capital  Punishment,"  "De- 
fence of  the  Tyrol,"  "  Lines  from  an  Artist's 
Scrap  Book,"  "The  Beggar  Boy,"  "The  Choc- 
taw's Grief,"  "The  Tomb,"  "Trust  in  God," 
"The  Horseback  Ride,"  «fcc.,  &c. 

Rejected  articles—"  The  Wife's  Appeal,"  "Ro- 
mance of  the  South,"  "  Childhood,"  "  To  Ella," 
"One  Step  too  Far,"  "Ella!  Ella!"  "My  Home- 
stead in  the  West,"  "  Bunker  Hill,"  "  Of  the  Im- 
agiriation,"  " Of  the  Journalisme,"  "Stanzas  to 
Miss ,"  "Anna!  Anna!"  and  others  unwor- 
thy of  any  notice. 

Thanks. — As  our  last '  form'  was  going  to  press, 
we  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  a  congratulatory 
letter  from  W.  Gilmore  Simms,  Esq.,  author  of 
the  " Yemassee,"  "Guy  Rivers,"  &c.,  enclosing 
a  poetic  contribution.  Our  thanks  are  due  to  that 
gentleman  for  this  unsolicited  favor,  and  for  the 
kind  wishes  for  our  prosperity,  so  handsomely 
tendered.  The  poem  shall  appear  in  our  next 
issue. 
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It  is    recorded  by  Anacreon,  that    in    olden 
time — perhaps  in  the  age  of  the  mammoth,  masto- 
don and  megalonix,  the  geologist  can  tell — the 
arrows  manufactured  by  Vulcan,  Venus  sweetly 
tempered  in  honey,  and  all  this  while,  the  course 
of  true  love  did  run  smooth  ;  but  that,  in  a  frolic- 
some but  unlucky  hour,  Cupid  mixed  gall  in  his 
mother's  honey-pot,  and  hence  has  arisen  a  full 
moiety  of  all  the  ills  that  human  flesh  is  heir  to. 
Some  similar  roguery  has  doubtless  been  some- 
where practised  in  the  manufacture  of  ink  ;  and 
hence  it  is  that  the  goose-quill,  once  like  Cupid's 
shafts,  the  implerr  ent  of  peace  and  love,  like  them, 
too,  has  become  one  of  the  most  formidable  weap- 
ons in  war's  dread  artillery.     The  Paixhan  and 
Stockton    guns,    except    when   they  shoot    the 
wrong  way,  are  as  popguns  in  comparison  to  it. 
But  lest  it  may  be  supposed  that  all   this  is  a 
prelude  to  something  aggressive  or  retaliatory;  a 
plea  for  some  meditated  foray  into  the  kingdoms 
of  law,  medicine  or  divinity,  Mesmerism,  Mor- 
monism,  Fourierism,  or  Dorrism ;  let  it  be  known 
that  my  ink  has  been  thoroughly  expurgated  of 
all  its  bellicose  properties,  and  that  I  have  neither 
taste  nor  talents  for  such  deeds  of  heroism.     Were 
I,  like  other  contributors  to  the  South  Western 
Monthly,  worthy  to  enter  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Muses,  who  do  not  count  myself  meet  to  approach 
the  threshold  of  its  vestibule,  my  prayer  should 
be  that   of  the  merry  old  poet  above  mentioned — • 
for   "Homer's  lyre  without  its  crimson  string." 
But  as  Horace,  though  no   poet  himself,   made 
whetstones   for    other   poets — this  paradigm,  as 
Aristotle  calls  it,  is  very  appropos — as  Sosia  in 
Plautus,  though  safe  and  snug  in  his  tent  all  the 
while,  could  tell  how  valiantly  his  master,  Am- 
phitryo,  fought;  and  as  Homer,  though  no  dunce, 
wrote  a  Dunciad,  and  the  Battle  of  the  Frogs  and 
Mice,  though  himself  neither  frog  nor  mouse ;  so 
may  a  man  of  peace  record,  as  he  best  can,  the 
warlike  deeds  of  heroes. 

The  war,  then,  which  it  is  proposed  briefly  to 
notice,  and  which  in  its  duration  exceeded  the 
Trojan,  in  renewals,  the  Punic,  and  in  allies,  the 
Peloponnesian,  arose,  according  to  Dean  Swift, 
as  follows.  Of  the  two  peaks  of  Mount  Parnas- 
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sus,  the  highest  had  been  possessed  from  time  im- 
memorial by  certain  tenants  denominated  ancients ; 
the  lowest  had  been  recently  settled  by  a  colony 
called  moderns.     The  latter,  disliking  their  situa- 
tion, sent  ambassadors  to  the  ancients  to  complain 
of  a  great  nuisance,  viz  :  that   the  height  of  their 
part  of  Parnassus  quite   spoiled   their  prospect, 
and  therefore  to  avoid  a  war,  offered  them  a  choice 
of  two  things ;  either  that  the  ancients  would  be 
pleased  to  swap  peaks  with  them  on  even  terms ; 
or  else  the  said  ancients  give  leave  to  the  moderns 
to  come  with  shovels  and  mattocks,  and  level  the 
said  hill  as  low  as  they  shall  think  convenient. 
To  which  the   ancients  made  answer ;  how  little 
they  expected  such  a  message  as  this,  from  a  colo- 
ny, whom  they  had  admitted  out  of  their  own  free 
grace,  to   so   near  a   neighborhood.     That  as  to 
their  own  seat,  they  were  the  Aborigines  of  it, 
and  therefore  to  talk  with  them  of  a  removal  or 
surrender,  was  a  language  that  they  did  not  un- 
derstand.    That  if  the  height  of  their  peak  short- 
ened the  prospect  of  the  moderns,  it  was  a  disad- 
vantage they  could  not  help ;  but  desired  them  to 
consider,  whether  that  injury  (if  it  be  any)  were 
not  largely  recompensed,  by  the  shade  and  shelter 
itaflbrded  them.     That  as  to  the  levelling  or  dig- 
ging  down,  it  was  either  folly  or  ignorance  to  pro- 
pose it,   if  they  did,  or  did  not  know,  how  their 
peak  was  an  entire  rock,  which  would  break  their 
tools  and  hearts,  without  any  damage  to  itself;  that 
they  would,  therefore,  advise  the  moderns  rather  to 
raise  their  own  peak,  than  dream  of  pulling  down 
that  of  the  ancients  ;  to  the  former  of  which,  they 
would  not  only  give  license,  but  also  largely  con- 
tribute.    All  this  was   rejected  by  the   moderns, 
with  much   indignation,  who  still  insisted  upon 
one  of  the  two  expedients  ;  and  so  this  diiference 
broke  out  into  a  long  and  obstinate  war,  in  which 
whole  rivulets  of  ink  were  exhausted.     A  remark- 
able incident  occurred  at  a  certain  stage  of  this 
contest,  which  the  same  writer  accounts  for  in  the 
following  manner.     In  books  is   wonderfully  in- 
stilled and  preserved  the  spirit  of  each  writer  while 
he  is  alive  ;  and  after  his  death,  his  soul  transmi- 
grates thither  and  informs  and  animates  them. — 
Whether  this  theory  be  the  true  one  or  not,  so  it 
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was,  that  the  quarrel  was  taken  up  by  the  ancient 
and  modern  books  in  the  King's  Library  in  Lon- 
don, in  the  Island  of  Great  Britain,  and  a  terrible 
battle  ensued,  the  particulars  of  which,  to- 
gether with  the  Episode  of  the  Spider  and  the 
Bee,  may  be  found  in  Swift's  account  of  it,  enti- 
tled the  Battle  of  the  Books,  except  that  from  the 
imperfections  of  the  manuscript,  from  which  he 
derived  the  materials  of  his  history,  it  cannot  be 
ascertained  to  which  side  the  victory  fell. 

Another  less  poetic  but  more  reliable  version  of 
this  celebrated  controversy  is  as  follows.  The 
dispute  (in  regard  to  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
ancients  and  the  moderns)  which,  in  a  certain 
sense,  is  as  old,  at  least,  as  Horace,  who  pleasant- 
ly proposes  to  determine  the  merit  of  an  author, 
as  of  wine,  by  the  almanac,  was  revived  in  France, 
towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  by 
Fontenelle,  Perrault,  and  others,  who  strenuously 
maintained  the  superiority  of  the  moderns.  This 
unprofitable  controversy,  extending  into  England, 
was  taken  up  by  Sir  William  Temple,  one  of  the 
most  elegant  writers  of  the  age,  who  put  forth, 
about  the  year  1690,  an  Essay  upon  Ancient  and 
Modern  Learning,  in  which  he  espoused  the 
cause  of  antiquity,  and  in  confirmation  of  the  po- 
sition, "  that  the  oldest  books  are  the  best,"  addu- 
ced the  Fables  of  ^sop  and  the  Epistles  of  Pha- 
laris.  This  work,  though  its  chief  excellence  was 
the  elegance  of  the  composition,  was  greatly  ad- 
mired and  applauded,  and  being  translated  into 
French,  by  Boileau,  induced,  it  is  said,  Perrault  to 
recant  his  heresy.  Temple  was  answered  by  Wm. 
Wotton,  a  gentleman  of  considerable  eminence 
in  literature,  and  who,  at  the  age  of  six  years,  is 
said  to  have  been  able  to  read  and  translate  Latin, 
Greek  and  Hebrew;  at  seven,  to  have  added  some 
knowledge  of  Arabic  and  Syriac ;  and  at  thir- 
teen, to  have  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  from  the  University  of  Cambridge,  at  which 
time,  he  knew  no  less  than  twelve  languages. 

While  Wotton  was  preparing  his  JReJlections, 
in  reply  to  Sir  William,  Richard  Bentley,  who  had 
been  his  contemporary  in  the  University,  inciden- 
tally mentioned  that  the  Letters  of  Phalaris  and 
./Esop's  Fables,  so  far  from  being  the  oldest  and 
best,  were  neither  old  nor  good ;  that  they  were 
not  written  by  their  reputed  authors,  but  were  the 
forgeries  of  some  sophists,  who  lived  centuries 
later  than  the  Fabulist  at  the  court  of  Crresus  and 
the  tyrant  of  Agrigentum.  Wotton  justly  con- 
sidering this  opinion  as  having  an  important  bear- 
ing on  the  controversy,  engaged  Bentley  to 
commit  his  reasons  for  it  to  writing,  to  be  publish- 
ed as  an  appendix  to  his  Rejlections.  This  prom- 
ise, however,  was  not  then  fulfilled,  and  the  work 
appeared  without  the  Appendix. 

Meanwhile,  the  extravagant  praise  bestowed 
on  them  by  so  distinguished  a  scholar  as  Sir  Wil- 
liam Temple,  caused  no  inconsiderable  demand 
for  the  Letters  of  Phalaris,  at  that  time,  a  rare 
work.  Dr.  Aldrich,  then  Dean  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  was  in  the  habit,  it  seems,  of  encouraging 
some  of  the  best  scholars  of  his  college  to  pub- 
lish, each  year,  an  edition  of  some  classical  au- 


thor, and  of  presenting  a  copy  of  the  same  to 
each  of  his  students.  The  Hon.  Charles  Boyle, 
who,  in  the  year  1703,  became  Earl  of  Orrery, 
was  accordingly  selected  to  edit  the  Phalaris  Let- 
ters. In  course  of  preparing  the  work  for  the 
press,  Boyle  wished  to  collate  a  manuscript  of 
Phalaris  in  the  Royal  Library  at  London,  of 
which  Bentley  was,  at  the  time,  librarian,  and 
accordingly  wrote  to  his  London  bookseller, 
whose  name  was  Bennet,  to  procure  this  collation 
for  him.  The  bookseller,  as  afterwards  appeared, 
having  been  negligent  of  his  duty,  and  the  colla- 
tion being  consequently  but  partially  made,  hoping 
thereby  to  screen  himself,  threw  the  blame  on  the 
librarian,  who,  it  was  charged,  refused  to  loan  the 
manuscript  long  enough  to  accomplish  the  object 
for  which  it  was  needed.  Bentley,  also,  it  seems, 
remarked  to  the  bookseller,  that  he  need  not  be 
afraid  to  undertake  the  publication,  since  the  great 
names  of  those  who  recommended  it,  would  en- 
sure its  sale ;  but  that  the  book  was  a  spurious 
one,  and  unworthy  of  a  new  edition.  This  re- 
mark, coupled  with  the  supposed  refusal  to  loan 
the  manuscript  sufficient  time  to  complete  the  col- 
lation, was  taken  very  ill  by  Boyle,  and  the  dis- 
courtesy alluded  to,  in  offensive  language,  in  the 
preface  to  the  Letters.  Bentley,  who  had  received 
favors  from  one  of  Boyle's  relatives,  and  therefore 
really  was,  or  affected  to  be,  unwilling  to  engage 
in  a  controversy,  courteously  vindicated  himself 
from  censure,  in  a  private  letter  to  Boyle.  This 
explanation,  however,  was  not  accepted,  and  here 
the  affair,  though  unadjusted,  rested  for  the  time, 
in  a  state  of  neither  war  nor  peace  ;  and  in  view 
of  what  followed,  it  may  be  said,  behold,  how 
great  a  fire  a  little  spark  kindleth  ! 

Not  long  after,  a  new  edition  of  Wotton's 
Reflections  being  called  for,  Bentley,  though  re- 
luctantly, it  would  seem,  for  the  reason  above- 
mentioned,  was  prevailed  upon  to  redeem  his 
pledge;  the  second  edition  of  the  Reflections, 
therefore,  appeared  in  1697,  with  a  "  Dissertation 
upon  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris,  Themistocles, 
Socrates  and  Euripides,  and  ^sop's  Fables"  an- 
nexed. "This  merciless  attack,"  says  Dyce,  in 
the  preface  to  his  edition  of  Bentley's  works  in 
1836,  "on-the  admired  Epistles,  and  on  Boyle's 
edition,  was  regarded  at  Christ  Church  as  an 
insult  to  the  society  ;  and  they  immediately  united 
their  whole  talent  and  learning  for  the  production 
of  a  book,  which  was  intended  to  destroy,  at  once 
and  forever,  the  fame  and  character  of  Bentley. 
It  was  published  in  1698,  and  entitled,  '  Dr.  Bent- 
ley's  Dissertations  on  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris, 
and  the  Fables  of  ^Esop,  Examined,  by  the  Hon. 
Charles  Boyle,  Esqr.'  But  little  of  it  seems  to 
have  been  written  by  the  gentleman  in  whose 
name  it  was  sent  forth,  the  greater  portion  of  it  was 
certainly  from  Atterbury's  pen;  and  Smalridge, 
John  Freind,  Robert  Freind  and  Anthony  Alsop 
are  named  as  the  other  contributors.  This  tissue 
of  superficial  learning,  ingenious  sophistry,  dex- 
terous malice,  and  happy  raillery,  immediately 
reached  a  second  edition.  The  public,  who  had 
eagerly  watched  the  progress  ©f  the  controversy, 
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imagined  that  it  wasnow  ended,  and  that  Bentley 
was  driven  in  disgrace  from  the  field.  At  length, 
in  1699,  his  immortal  work  appeared :  '  A  Disser- 
tation upon  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris:  with  an 
Answer  to  the  Objections  of  the  Hon.  Charles 
Boyle  Esq.'  His  victory  was  complete.  To  such 
a  volume,  though  his  adversaries  uttered  an  empty 
threat  of  refutation,  no  answer  could  be  given." 

Since  the  termination  of  this  famous  controver- 
sy, neither  pen  nor  voice  has  been  raised  in  behalf  j 
of  the  genuineness  of  the  tyrant's  letters.  Hav-  j 
ing  been  instrumental  in  gaining  for  Bentley  the  j 
appellation  of  the  British  Aristarchus,  they  sunk  { 
into  merited  neglect  from  their  "  bad  eminence,"  j 
as  suddenly  as  they  had  risen ;  and  now,  beyond  ; 
the  walls  of  the  older  public  libraries,  it  would  ; 
probably  be  as  difficult  to  procure  a  copy  of  Pha-  1 
laris  as  to  find  tne  original  of  Ossian.  As  to  the  j 
Fables,  though  they  are  still  current,  and,  as  fitted 
to  convey  entertainment  and  instruction,  doubt-  j 
less  will  ever  continue  so,  the  spuriousness  of  j 
many  has  been  determined,  and  the  genuineness  j 
of  none  can  be  ascertained,  except  perhaps  it  be  I 
such  as  are  found  in  Aristotle  and  the  older  clas-  { 
sics.  As  Diogenes  is  made  to  assume  the  paternity  ; 
of  all  the  cynicisms  of  antiquity,  and  Xantippe  I 
the  henpeckisms,  so  all  fables,  good  and  bad,  have 
been  fathered  upon  ^sop.  ; 

Those  that  are  acquainted  with  the  works,  both 
prose  and  poetry,  that  issued  from  the  London 
press  about  the  commencement  of  the  last  century, 
can  form  some  conception  of  the  sensation  pro- 
duced in  the  public  mind  by  the  Phalaris  contro- 
versy. Mr.  Dyce,  in  his  edition  of  Bentley,  gives 
a  considerable  list  of  works,  whose  authors  en- 
gaged in  it  as  allies  or  volunteers ;  and  with  but 
one  or  two  exceptions,  against  Bentley.  Besides 
this,  almost  all  the  wits,  great  and  small,  in  and 
out  of  town,  attacked  the  audacious  critic,  from 
Swift,  who,  in  the  Battle  of  the  Books  and  else- 
where, attempted  to  cover  the  confusion  of  his 
pitron.  Sir  William  Temple,  under  his  discomfit- 
ure, down  to  a  poet,  whose  name  we  forget,  and 
whose  poetry  is  forgotten,  except  a  couplet  which 
ends  somehow  thus — we  quote  from  memory — 

"  And  had  there  been  no  Bentley, 
"  There  ne'er  had  been  a  Boyle." 

A  clever  carricature  of  the  day  also  afforded  the 
Londoners  no  little  amusement  at  the  critic's  ex- 
pense. The  story  of  the  tyrant's  bull  is  well 
known,  which  was  a  kind  of  stove,  made  by  one 
Ferillus,  for  Phalaris  to  roast  his  enemies  in. 
Bentley  therefore  was  represented  as  in  the  heated 
bull,  with  the  label  issuing  from  his  mouth,  "  Bet- 
ter roasted  than  Boyled." 

Boyle,  in  addition  to  his  high  birth,  is  said  to 
have  been  distinguished  for  engaging  manners 
and  a  taste  for  literature.  On  perusing,  therefore, 
as  we  have  lately  done,  the  merciless  criticism 
inflicted  on  him,  one  cannot  but  feel  somewhat 
the  same  pain  at  seeing  him  helpless  in  the  clutch- 
es of  the  terrible  Bentley,  as  when,  in  Virgil,  the 
youthful  Pallas  falls  by  the  hands  of  Turnus,  or 
Lausus  by  those  of  the  exasperated  .^neas. 

A  few  words  as '  to  the  methods  by  which  the 


spuriousness  of  the  letters  was  determined.  Only 
the  more  obvious,  however,  can  be  specified  with- 
in the  limits  that  we  have  prescribed  for  this 
article. 

1.  Phalaris  lived  early  in  what  may  properly  be 
called  the  historical  age  of  Greece ;  according  to 
the  commonly  received  chronology,  in  the  first 
half  of  the  sixth  century  before  Christ — being 
contemporary  with  Cyrus  the  Great — and  more 
than  half  a  century  antecedent  to  the  battle  of 
Marathon.  Living  therefore  before  all  the  Greek 
and  Latin  authors,  whose  works  are  extant,  ex- 
cept Homer  and  Hcsiod,  it  might  have  been 
expected  that  they  would  have  alluded  to  the  let- 
ters had  they  existed,  and  the  more  so,  as  he  was 
so  notorious,  and  is  so  frequently  mentioned  on 
account  of  his  cruelty  and  tyranny.  Not  the 
most  remote  allusion  to  them,  however,  is  any 
where  discoverable  for  a  thousand  years  after  the 
tyrant's  death. 

2.  It  is  known  that  literary  forgeries  were  per- 
petrated during  the  period  when  Ptolemy,  King 
of  Egypt,  and  Eumenes,  King  of  Pergamus, 
strove  which  should  collect  the  largest  library ; 
and  hence  it  is  that  several  pieces,  usually  pub- 
hshed  with  the  the  works  of  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
are  believed  to  have  been  composed  at  that  time, 
and  sold  to  these  Royal  collectors  as  the  produc- 
tions of  those  authors.  Similar  impositions  con- 
tinued to  be  practised  in  later  ages,  for  money, 
amusement,  or  from  ambition  or  other  motives,  and 
among  these,  the  Letters  of  Phalaris. 

So  far  the  testimony  is  merely  negative.  The 
following,  however,  would  seem  to  be  decisive, 
not  only  that  1  hey  could  not  have  been  from  the 
pen  of  the  tyrant,  but  that  the  sophist  who  did 
compose  them  was  not  competent  to  the  task : 

1.  In  one  of  the  letters,  Phalaris  is  made  to 
borrow  money  from  a  town  named  Phintia,  almost 
three  hundred  years  before  it  was  built. 

2.  In  the  ninety-second  letter,  he  threatens  the 
poet  Stesichorus  for  raising  money  and  soldiers 
against  him  at  Alaesa,  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years  before  this  town  existed. 

3.  In  the  seventieth,  he  gives  an  account  often 
pairs  of  Therickan  cups,  presented  to  Polyclitus, 
the  Messanian  physician,  for  curing  him  when  he 
was  sick,  whereas  this  kind  of  cups  was  not  in- 
vented till  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  after  the 
tyrant's  death. 

4.  In  the  eighty-fifth,  he  boasts  of  a  great  vic- 
tory gained  over  the  Zancleans  and  Messanians 
as  if  Zancle  and  Messania  were  two  different 
towns,  whereas  they  were  the  same,  though  the 
latter  name  was  not  given  to  it  till  above  sixty 
years  after  his  death.  A  similar  anachronism  is 
committed  in  regard  to  another  city  of  Sicily, 
called  Taurominium. 

5.  In  the  tenth,  he  uses  the  words  philosophy 
and  philosophers,  which  did  not  exist  previous  to 
the  time  of  Socrates,  who  invented  them. 

6.  In  the  sixty-third,  he  threatens  Aristolochus 
for  writing  tragedies  against  him,  when  neither 
the  name  nor  this  kind  of  composition  was  known 
till  after  his  time. 
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7.  It  is  known  that  the  Doric  dialect  was  spoken 
in  Sicily,  yet  the  letters,  though  dated  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  island,  and  most  of  them  directed  to 
adjacent  towns,  and  about  private  matters,  are  in 
the  Attic  dialect;  and  what  makes  the  case  still 
worse,  it  is  not  even  the  Atlic  of  Phalaris'  age. 

8.  The  coins  mentioned  in  the  letters  are  al- 
ways Attic  and  not  Sicilian. 

9.  In  the  fifty-first  letter,  Erythia,  his  wife  is 
dead  ;  in  the  sixty-ninth,  she  is  alive  again. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  more  obvious  arguments 
advanced  by  Bcntley  to  establish  the  spuriousness 
of  the  letters.  The  greater  part  of  the  disserta- 
tion, especially  the  rejoinder,  or  enlarged  edition, 
is  too  subtle  or  too  learned  to  be  read  or  apprecia- 
ted by  the  general  reader.  After  perusing  it,  one 
can  readily  sympathise  with  the  Greek  professor — 
Spanheim,  we  believe — on  the  continent,  who,  as 
he  used  pleasantly  to  tell  his  classes,  after  reading 
one  of  Bentley's  works,  threw  aside  his  Greek  in 
despair,  nor  could  he  for  months  muster  courage 
enough  to  resume  it. 

Bentley  was  not  equally  successful  in  his  other 
essays  on  Latin  and  Greek  authors ;  but  his  edi- 
tion of  Milton  evinces  his  want  of  taste  and  gen- 
ius in  his  native  language,  notwithstanding  he 
was  so  deeply  versed  in  ancient  lore.  Milton 
being  blind,  employed,  as  is  well  known,  an 
amanuensis  in  the  composition  of  his  Paradise 
Lost.  Bentley,  therefore,  imagines  that  this 
amanuensis  interpolated  words  and  verses  ad 
libiUivi,  and  under  cover  of  this  absurd  conjecture, 
proceeds  to  give  his  emendations  of  the  great 
English  epic.  Hence  Milton's  "  darkness  visible," 
the  critic  transforms  into  "  a  transpicuous  gloom"! 
and  "As  from  the  centre  thrice  to  the  utmost 
pole"  becomes  "  Distance,  which  to  express  all 
measure  fails"!!  c. 


THE  GRAVE   OF  THE  BARD. 


BY    W.    GILMORE    SIMMS. 


THE  FIRST  GRAVE. 


I. 

How  sleeps  the  Bard  ?  No  stone  above  his  rest, 
Far  in  the  unbroken  forests  of  the  west : 
No  pilgrim  seeks  the  spot  with  generous  care, 
And  flowers,  the  grassy  hillock  to  repair. 

II. 
But  far  in  happiest  homes  his  song  is  heard, 
While  gentlest  hearts  with  sweetest  woes  are  stirred, 
And  memories,  that  embalm  the  name  they  keep, 
Even  while  they  murmur  his,  in  homage  weep. 

III. 
Well  they  remember  with  rebuking  sense, 
How  great  his  toil,  how  small  his  recompense  ; 
How  lone  he  lived,  unhonored  till  he  died, 
A  people's  scorn  in  life,  in  death  their  pride. 


"  Seed  sown  by  God,  to  ripen  for  the  harvest.*' 


Beneath  the  pale  October  skies. 

Beside  the  slumbering  wave, 
How  calmly  and  how  still  it  lies. 

That  solitary  grave  I 

The  only  upturned  spot  of  earth 

In  all  this  grassy  field. 
Where  flowers  and  shrubs  their  treasures  sweet 

In  wild  luxuriance  yield. 

A  thousand  fertile  plains  around 

Are  bright  with  gaiher'd  spoil. 
And  man  receives,  with  gladden'd  heart. 

Reward  for  honest  toil. 

The  seed,  a  few  short  months  ago. 

In  cold  dark  earth  that  lay. 
Hath  yielded  up  Us  rich  increase 

In  golden  sheaves  to-day. 

But  here  "  beside  the  tall  church  tower," 

Beneath  the  quiet  sod. 
The  human  seed  doth  still  await 

The  harvest  day  of  God. 

Through  all  the  warm,  bright  summer  hours. 

The  treasure  here  hath  lain ; 
Yet  Time  shall  die,  ere  He  who  sowed 

Shall  come  to  reap  again. 

Thou  lonely  grave !  'Tis  sweet  to  know 

The  dust  that  thou  dost  keep. 
In  blessed  hope  of  Glory  takes 

Its  calm  untroubled  sleep  ! 

That  this  frail  clay  was  once  illumed 

By  talents  rare  and  bright. 
By  all  that  can,  in  mind  or  form. 

Attract  our  narrow  sight  ; 

And  that  the  same  all-bounteous  hand. 

By  whom  those  gifts  were  given. 
His  gracious  spirit  added,  too, 

To  ripen  them  for  Heaven. 

Ah  !  solemnly  the  thought  doth  rise 

Beside  this  lonely  place, 
How  many  yet  shall  he  re  be  sown 

Of  our  poor  human  race. 

Around  thee,  yet,  in  future  years. 

Thou  solitary  guest, 
Shall  many  a  weary  pilgrim  make 

His  lone  dark  home  of  rest. 

May  He,  who  sowed  its  earliest  seed, 

Protect  this  sacred  ground  1 
That  never  foe  of  his  may  be 

Within  its  circle  found  I 

Oh  !  what  a  glorious  harvest  day. 

That  for  our  Lord  would  be. 
Were  every  one  that  here  shall  rest 

To  rise  at  last  like  thee  ! 

3.   A.   S. 
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A    TOUR    ON    THE    PRAIRIES. 

Catchinfx  the    Wild  Horse. 


BY    CHARLES    B.     GILLESPIE. 


It  was  the  second  morning  after  we  had  quitted 
the  banks  of  the  Semirone,  that  a  war  party  of  Ar- 
rapahoes  came  suddenly  upon  us,  creating  no  Uttle 
terror  and  confusion  in  the  caravan.  We  had 
been  in  the  utmost  anxiety  for  some  days  back, 
to  escape  as  soon  as  possible  from  the  dangerous 
proximity  of  Warfield  and  his  party  of  despera- 
does, who,  we  learned,  were  awaiting  our  appear- 
ance on  or  near  the  banks  of  the  Semirone, 
and  for  this  purpose  we  had  used  every  dili- 
gence, travelling  sometimes  the  greater  part  of 
the  night.  For  our  greater  security,  our  sentries 
were  doubled  at  night,  when  we  were  encamped  ; 
and  when  on  our  journey,  an  advanced  corps 
of  ten  or  twelve  Mexicans  rode  half  a  mile  in 
front,  in  order  to  give  us  notice  of  any  hostile 
obstructions.  The  sun  was  just  rising,  and 
lighting  the  tops  of  some  far-off  mounds,  when 
the  wagons  entered  amidst  a  number  of  low  pre- 
cipitous hills,  where  it  was  imossible  to  proceed 
as  fast  as  we  desired.  Our  gallant  corps  was  as 
usual  in  advance,  but  for  some  days  back,  instead 
of  maintaining  their  usual  distance,  it  had  been  wo- 
fully  diminished,  owing  no  doubt  to  the  many 
horse  and  foot  prints  which  had  been  lately  dis- 
covered in  the  sand,  showing  that  we  would  likely 
have  a  call  from  our  expected  visitors,  apparently 
against  the  will  of  our  "  advance,"  who  would 
rather  have  dispensed  with  their  acquaintance, 
especially  if  the  first  advances  were  to  be  made 
to  them.  On  this  morning  our  captain  reproved 
them  for  their  timidity,  and  ordered  them  to  as- 
cend every  eminence  and  dive  into  every  hollow 
that  lay  in  our  course,  where  an  enemy  might 
be  concealed,  and  to  keep  some  distance  farther 
in  advance  than  had  been  their  custom  of  late. 

As  the  day  was  somewhat  chilly,  I  rode  some 
distance  in  front  of  the  wagons,  wrapped  up  in 
my  Mexican  blanket,  without  rifle  or  weapon  of 
any  kind,  feeding  my  mind  with  such  thoughts  as 
mostly  arise  in  a  person's  bosom  when  for  the 
first  time  absent  far  from  home  and  friends.  I  was 
aroused  by  a  shout  ahead,  and  looking  up,  saw 
our  "  advance"  upon  the  top  of  a  gentle  hill, 
near  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off,  intently  gazing  at 
something  on  the  other  plain  beyond ;  the  wa- 
gons were  already  forming  into  the  corel,  in  or- 
der to  be  in  a  state  of  defence,  if  there  should  be 
any  danger  of  an  attack.  I  was  endeavoring  to  ac- 
count for  what  had  happened  to  alarm  our  scouts, 
when  they  all  suddenly  wheeled  and  dashed  down 
the  face  of  the  hill,  shouting  and  screaming  "  los 
Tijanos!  los  Tyanosi"  nearly  upsetting  my  mule 
and  his  rider,  as  they  swept  past,  never  stopping 
until  they  had  galloped  into  the  midst  of  the  wa- 
gons.   Instantly  all  was  confusion  and  alarm; 


the  muleteers  were  out  hurrying  the  loose  animals 
into  the  corel ;  some  of  the  mules  had  broken 
away  from  the  rest,  and  were  galloping  over  the 
prairie,  pursued  by  a  dozen   swarthy  Mexicans, 
shouting  to  each  other  in  their  half-Indian  half- 
Spanish     dialect.      Gabriel   was    everywhere. — 
Mounted  on  his  Uttle  "  Picayune,"  he  was  one 
moment  among  the  wagons,  giving  some  hasty 
orders  in  regard  to  closing  up  the  corel,  and  then 
he  was  out  upon  the  prairie,  with  cabresta  in  hand, 
endeavoring  to  lasso  some  of  the  scattered  mules 
that  were  galloping  round  and  round  the  wagons, 
half  frantic  at  the   screaming  of  the  muleteers. — 
The  wagons  were  closed  up  and  chained  together, 
arms  were  distributed,  and,  in  a  shorter  time  than 
it  took  to   relate,  all   were  ready  and  prepared  for 
the  combat.     I  had  been  so  engaged  with  the  no- 
velty of  the  scene,  that  I  forgot  my  own  position 
entirely,  and  when  I  became  aware  of  the  neces- 
sity of  retreating  to  a  place  of  shelter,   I   found 
myself  some  distance  in   advance  of  the  wagons, 
and  the  only  person  who  was  not  already  within 
the  corel.     Before  I  had  made  many  paces  in  re- 
treat, the  cry  of  "  There  they  come  !"  arrested  mc. 
And,  sure  enough,  they  v.'ere  coming,  in  front, 
and  on  either  side  ;    they  appeared  mounted  on 
their  horses,  and  approaching  like  the  wind,  as  if 
they  intended  to  sweep  over  us  like   a  hurricane. 
Their  arms  gleamed  brightly  in  the  sunlight,  as 
they  appeared,  one  after  another,  over  and  among 
the  detached  knolls  which  formed  an  amphithea- 
tre around  us.     I  was  much  startled  when  I  found 
mj'self  thus  between  two  fires,  exposed  to  the  first 
brunt  of  the  attack,  and    to  get  into   the  corel,  I 
would  be  forced  to  make  a  detour  of  a  hundred 
yards  or  more;  but  this,  in  my  estimation,  seem- 
ing too  much  like  flight,   I  leaped   off  my  mule, 
and  placing  him  between  me  and  the  advancing 
enemy,  awaited  with  considerable  palpitation  for 
the  first  sign  of  hostility.     But  when  the  advan- 
cing party  saw  us  prepared   for  the  attack,  they 
reined  their  horses  midway  in  their  career,  and 
not  till  then  did  I  perceive  that  they  were  Indians. 
Their  standard  of  painted  feathers  was  immedi- 
ately unfurled,  and   one  finely  mounted  warrior, 
advancing  fearlessly  before  the  others,   making 
signs   to    refrain   from    firing,    shouted   with   a 
powerful  voice,    "Arrapahas!  amigos!"    At  the 
first  word,  all  our  fears  were  given  to  the  winds, 
for  the  Arrapahas  were  a  tribe  that  had  alwa3's 
been  on  the  most  friendly  footing  with  the  traders. 
My  heart  was  considerably  relieved  when  I  be- 
held their  pacific  intentions ;    and   I  received  a 
great  many  compliments  from  my  companions 
upon  my  cool  and  collected  behavior,  when  in  re- 
ality, I  was  so  confused,  I  scarcely  knew  what  I 
was  doing. 

It  was  but  a  short  time  afterwards,  when  we 
were  again  in  motion,  accompanied  by  our  late 
visiters,  the  Arrapahas.  There  were  thirty  of 
them,  all  powerful  and  warlike  looking  warriors, 
mounted  on  their  rough,  hardy  horses,  each 
one  armed  with  a  long  and  dangerous  looking 
lance,  with  bow  and  quiver  slung  to  their  backs  ; 
for  defence  they  had  small  round  shields  made  of 
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tough  buffalo  hide,  impervious  to  the  arrow ;  those 
that  the  greatest  braves  bore  vi'ere  garnished  with 
a  bunch  of  eagle  feathers  fastened  to  the  centre, 
which  was  looked  upon  by  all  as  sacred,  and  re- 
garded as  an  omen  of  success.  They  were  the 
chosen  warriors  of  the  tribe,  in  pursuit  of  a  band 
of  Pawnees,  who  had  stolen  upon  their  encamp- 
ment when  all  the  men  were  absent  in  the  chase, 
and  robbed  them  of  a  thousand  head  of  mules 
and  horses,  leaving  them  only  what  had  been 
brought  with  them  to  the  hunt,  a  small  number 
indeed,  for  every  horse  that  was  left,  was  put  in 
requisition  for  the  present  expedition,  and  the 
whole  number  was  but  thirty.  It  was  but  a  short 
time,  when  we  were  riding  together  as  old  ac- 
quaintances, endeavoring  to  converse  with  each 
other  by  signs,  which  is  an  universal  language 
made  use  of  by  all  the  prairie  Indians,  in  their  in- 
tercourse with  different  tribes,  as  they  all  have  a 
different  tongue,  but  are  enabled  to  converse  with 
each  other,  by  means  of  gestures  as  beautiful  as 
they  are  expressive. 

We  were  thus  riding  side  by  side,  some  distance 
in  front  of  the  wagons,  when  we  saw  two  wild 
horses  coming  around  the  base  of  a  gentle  knoll, 
at  an  easy  gallop,  as  if  into  our  very  midst.  We 
all  immediately  halted ;  the  Indians  uttered  their 
usual  '  ugh,'  and  remained  sitting  on  their  horses, 
watching  the  disposition  of  the  others,  who  had 
nearly  all  dismounted,  and,  with  their  rifles  ready. 
Were  awaiting  the  approach  of  these  two  children 
of  the  desert.  On  they  came,  with  their  long 
tails  sweeping  the  earth,  and  their  matted  manes 
dashing  in  waves  over  their  glos.sy  necks.  One 
was  a  grey,  of  a  large  and  powerful  frame,  the 
other  was  much  smaller,  and  a  beautiful  bay. 
When  they  arrived  within  fifty  yards  of  us,  they 
suddenly  stopped,  and  stood  with  swelling  chests 
and  heads  erect,  gazing  on  the  intruders  of  their 
Boil.  It  was  with  no  little  anxiety  I  saw  them 
approach  so  closely  to  the  rifles,  which  were  all 
pointed  directly  at  the  largest,  waiting  until  he 
should  turn  his  side,  and  offer  a  fair  opportunity 
of  being  'creased.'  My  feelings  were  entirely 
enlisted  with  him,  as  he  stood  there,  so  proud  and 
confident  in  his  strength.  Oh!  how  I  wished 
that  he  were  only  free  from  the  menacing  danger ; 
I  knew  none  of  my  companions  would  injure  him 
maliciously,  but  the  least  deviation  in  the  aim 
might  be  fatal.  But  fortunately  my  prayers  were 
heard.  After  satisfying  their  curiosity,  they 
wheeled  suddenly  round,  exposing  the  proudly 
arched  neck  of  the  grey.  Half  a  dozen  rifles 
were  discharged  almost  simultaneously,  but  all 
without  effect.  For  fear  of  injuring  him,  they 
had  aimed  too  high,  and  every  ball  whistled  harm- 
lessly over  his  neck.  It  was  indeed  with  a  light- 
ened heart  I  saw  them  gallop  off  uninjured,  and 
I  could  not  prevent  my  feelings  from  bursting 
forth  in  a  joyful  shout,  as  loud  and  grateful  as 
it  was  unpremeditated.  Their  narrow  escape 
from  danger  did  not  prevent  them  from  under 
going  others  of  a  like  nature ;  for  after  their  first 
surprise  was  over,  they  wheeled,  and  galloped 
at  the  distance  of  not  over  eighty  yards   along 


the  whole  line  of  wagons,  as  if  showing  their 
disdain  and  contempt  for  all  the  machinations  of 
their  enemies.  When  Gabriel,  who  was  behind 
with  the  wagons,  saw  them  courting  danger  in 
this  manner,  he  jumped  off  his  mule,  and,  run- . 
ning  out  directly  in  their  course,  threw  himself 
in  the  grass,  with  his  lasso  ready  for  the  throw, 
should  they  approach  near  enough.  But  galloping 
almost  upon  us,  they  made  a  detour,  scarcely  notic- 
ing his  vain  attempts,  and  regaining  their  former 
distance  from  the  wagons,  spel  gaily  along  until 
the  last  vehicle  in  the  caravan  was  passed,  and 
then  vanished  over  a  distant  hill.  The  Indians 
grunted  their  disapprobation  to  this  method  of 
catching  wild  horses,  and  promised,  if  another 
opportunity  should  offer,  to  shew  us  their  man- 
ner, which  was  exciting  and  chivalrous,  fit  only 
for  braves,  as  ours  was  only  suitable  for  children 
or  old  women.  My  curiosity  was  much  excited 
to  behold  a  troop  of  wild  horses,  pursued  by  a 
band  of  wilder  savages,  careering  over  their  own 
illimitable  plains ;  but  my  expectations  were  not 
so  readily  to  be  gratified,  for  we  traveled  on  until 
we  nooned  without  meeting  with  any  others. 

Just  as  we  were  rising  from  our  noonday  repast, 
the  cry  of  "  wild  horses"  spread  like  wild  fire 
through  the  camp,  causing  each  one  to  spring  to 
his  feet,  and  sweep  the  horizon  with  his  ej'e,  to 
distinguish  the  welcome  appearance ;  but  all  that 
was  visible  to  me  were  several  dim  and  indistinct 
objects  away  in  the  distance,  which  appeared  to 
be  moving,  but  whether  horses  or  buffaloes,  I 
could  not  determine.  I  was  about  turning  my 
attention,  with  feelings  of  regret,  to  other  objects, 
when  Black  Wolf,  who  had  been  regarding  those 
distant  appearances  attentively,  laid  his  hand  on 
my  arm  and  said:  " Plenty  wild  horse — five,  ten, 
fifteen,  very  many — one  for  me — I  never  fail — 
the  Great  Spirit  strengthens  the  limbs  of  my 
steed — I  come  among  them  like  the  storm — they 
disperse,  they  fly — Black  Wolf  has  a  strong  arm — 
his  eye  is  sure,  his  rope  is  firm — what  can  es- 
cape the  grasp  of  the  young  eagle  1"  So  saying, 
he  caught  and  bridled  his  horse,  which  was  feed- 
ing with  the  others  on  the  prairie,  and  followed 
by  Gabriel,  a  number  of  Arrapahoes  and  myself, 
mounted  also  on  our  horses,  started  at  a  canter 
across  the  plain.  Black  Wolf  being  a  Shawnee, 
and  having  accompanied  us  in  the  capacity  of 
hunter,  felt  rather  jealous  of  the  attention  and 
respect  shown  to  our  late  visitors,  and  more  so 
when  he  heard  their  boasts  of  prowess  in  catch- 
ing the  wild  horse.  He  longed  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  compete  with  them  in  the  chase,  and 
it  was  with  no  little  satisfaction  he  saw  himself 
about  to  show  his  dexterity  and  address,  in  com- 
peting with  those  who  had  of  late  borne  the  ad- 
miration which  he  claimed  as  his  right. 

The  clouds,  which  in  the  commencement  of 
the  day,  hung  like  a  heavy  pall  overhead,  had 
entirely  melted  away,  leaving  a  bright  blue  sky, 
and  a  grateful  sun  to  enliven  us  on  our  excursion. 
We  all  rode  gaily  and  swiftly  along,  anticipating 
the  sport  and  excitement  of  the  chase,  until  we 
had  approached   within  half  a  mile  of  the  wild 
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horses,  which,  unconscious  of  our  approach,  were 
feeding  quietly  on  the  prairie.  We  drew  up  in  a 
little  hollow,  which  completely  sheltered  us  from 
observation,  for  the  purpose  of  breathing  our  ani- 
mals, and  consulting  upon  the  proper  course  of 
proceeding.  Our  company  was  divided  into  three 
parts :  one  under  Gabriel  was  to  make  a  detour 
to  the  right,  and,  under  cover  of  several  small 
hills  or  eminences,  to  get  in  the  rear  of  our  game ; 
the  second,  under  Black  Wolf,  proceeding  up  the 
hollow  in  which  we  then  were,  and  which,  as  near 
as  we  could  determine,  would  lead  them  under 
complete  shelter  till  within  a  few  hundred  yards 
of  Gabriel's  left,  was  to  remain  hidden  until  they 
received  the  signal  from  his  party ,  the  remaining 
or  third  party,  among  which  was  myself,  were  to 
remain  where  we  were,  and  not  to  appear  until 
the  quarry  was  driven  into  our  midst,  which,  from 
the  disposition  of  the  other  tw^o  parties  and  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  was  inevitable.  Our  dis- 
positions were  well  made,  and  unless  some  acci- 
dent should  occur  to  mar  our  arrangements,  we 
might  hope  for  the  best  success  to  attend  our 
enterprise.  The  party  with  which  I  was,  consist- 
ed entirely  of  Arrapaheos,  and  as  soon  as  the 
others  departed  on  their  different  courses,  they 
commenced  divesting  themselves  of  their  buffalo 
robes,  arms,  and  all  superfluous  clothing,  leaving 
them  in  charge  of  a  couple  of  their  companions, 
who  were  not  to  join  in  the  chase.  The  saddles 
were  next  looked  to,  and  securely  fastened,  and 
the  lasso  was  coiled  up,  and  prepared  for  the 
throw.  After  all  their  preparations  were  made, 
they  took  post  beside  their  horses,  ready  to  mount 
at  a  moment's  warning.  One  of  the  Indians  was 
stationed  as  a  look-out  upon  the  little  eminence  or 
bank  in  front,  the  others  remained  as  motionless 
and  immovable  as  statues,  not  betraying  the  least 
anxiety,  only  from  an  occasional  glance  of  the 
eye,  and  the  ear  strained  to  catch  the  first  sound 
in  the  distance. 

How  slowly  the  time  crept  onward  !  My  ima- 
gination was  stretched  to  the  utmost,  every  min- 
ute seemed  dragged  into  an  hour,  so  impatient 
was  I  to  enter  into  the  excitement  of  the  chase. 
I  could  not  rest ;  my  eyes  at  one  moment  were 
fastened  on  our  sentry,  endeavoring  to  read  from 
his  actions  what  was  passing  before  him,  and  at 
another  on  my  companions,  who  stood  so  still  and 
unexcited  that  it  was  absolutely  provoking.  An 
hour  had  more  than  elapsed,  and  yet  there  was 
no  sign  or  sound.  My  impatience  was  about  to 
hurry  me  up  alongside  our  look-out,  to  see  and 
hear  for  myself,  when  I  saw  him  suddenly  stand 
erect,  with  a  fixed  and  earnest  gaze,  and  then  as 
suddenly  squat,  still  keeping  his  dark  eye  steadily 
on  some  object  which  seemed  to  engage  his  whole 
attention.  On  a  sudden  there  was  a  shot  at  a 
distance — a  pause,  and  then  a  rushing  sound,  faipt 
at  first,  but  growing  stronger  and  nearer.  On, 
on  it  came,  increasing  like  the  breath  of  a  coming 
thunder-storm.  Our  sentry  dashed  down  into 
our  midst,  uttering  some  quick  energetic  words  to 
his  companions.  In  a  moment  every  one  was 
mounted,  with  a  long  coil  of  rope  in  the  left  hand 


and  the  noose  in  the  right,  ready  for  the  struggle. 
On,  on  it  came,  that  rushing  sound,  like  an  ava- 
lanche, gaining  strength  at  every  moment.  At 
first  I  could  not  tell  whence  it  proceeded,  whether 
from  earth  or  heaven.  I  looked  up  into  the  sky ; 
the  air  was  still  and  serene  ;  and  now  I  began  to 
distinguish  the  quick  and  ceaseless  patter  of 
horses'  hoofs  upon  the  hard  surface  of  the  prairie, 
and  a  rushing  onward  as  if  into  our  very  midst; 
but  we  did  not  wait  for  their  appearance.  Our 
steeds  sprang  up  the  ascent,  and  there,  not  fifty 
yards  off,  coming  like  a  whirlwind,  was  the  troop 
of  wild  horses,  with  dashing  manes  and  eyes  start- 
ing with  fright  and  terror,  pursued  at  a  little  dis- 
tance by  the  two  parties  under  Black  Wolf  and 
Gabriel. 

At  sight  of  us  they  stopped  a  moment,  then 
dividing,  part  wheeled  off  to  our  right,  to  which 
we  gave  chase,  the  other  and  more  numerous  por- 
tion dashing  off  to  the  left,  closely  followed  by  our 
other  companions.  Now  was  the  race.  Our 
horses  sprang  forth  like  wind,  goaded  to  their 
utmost  by  lash  and  spur;  and  though  laboring 
under  the  disadvantage  of  carrying  the  weight  of 
a  heavy  saddle,  besides  the  rider,  still  we  gained 
apparently  at  every  leap.  Oh,  what  excitement 
attending  such  a  chase !  Horse  straining  after 
horse — the  tame  racing  with  the  wild — a  blue  sky 
above — around,  a  wide  extended  plain — a  noble 
steed  beneath — before,  a  nobler  game,  fleeing  like 
quarry  from  the  pouncing  hawk.  Not  a  word, 
not  a  shout  from  the  pursuers ;  silent  from  the 
very  intensity  of  feeling.  The  stake  was  captiv- 
ity or  freedom,  and  well  and  truly  was  it  tried  for. 
Leading  the  flying  troop,  and  far  in  advance  of  all 
the  others,  was  a  black  of  a  powerful  frame  and 
noble  appearance ;  his  long  mane  waved  over  his 
neck  like  a  dark  and  heavy  cloud,  tossed  and  torn 
by  contending  winds ;  his  skin  was  of  a  raven 
blackness,  and  as  glossy  and  soft  as  silk.  All 
eyes  were  immediately  directed  towards  him,  as 
with  flowing  tail  and  head  erect,  he  led  the  chase 
with  free  and  easy  leaps,  as  if  rejoicing  in  his 
activity  and  strength.  He  was  certainly  the  no- 
blest animal  I  ever  beheld,  and  if  ever  I  coveted 
a  thing  in  my  life,  it  was  he. 

"We  were  all  well  mounted,  and  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  race  ran  side  by  side.  I  had 
no  particular  desire  of  immortalising  myself  in 
endeavoring  to  catch  wild  horses,  when  I  knew 
that  all  my  attempts  to  throw  the  lasso  with  any 
kind  of  effect  would  be  fruitless.  I  had  practised 
faithfully  for  some  time  after  we  had  commenced 
to  travel,  and  became  the  plague  of  some  old 
mules  that  were  in  the  caravan.  But  though 
they  would  stand  still  enough,  I  could  scarcely 
ever  succeed  in  making  their  necks  subservient 
to  the  rope,  for  my  inexperience,  joined  to  the 
dodge  of  the  animal  when  he  heard  the  rope 
whistlino",  would  always  make  me  fail  in  securintr 
him;  and  I  had  long  since  despaired  of  ever  using 
the  lasso  with  success. 


You  had  better  get  an  idea  for  your  head  than 
a  ring  for  vour  finger. 
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BARNEY  O'GRADY; 
OR    THE    KILKENNY  BLACKSMITH, 

A  Legend,  of  the  South  of  Ireland. 


BY     J.    B.     HICKEY. 
"  All's  well  that  ends  well." 

Whether  the  reader  will  rise  from  the  perusal 
of  the  following  story,  as  fully  impressed  with  the 
reality  of  the  facts  therein  detailed,  as  are  the 
peasantry  of  the  county  Kilkenny  at  this  day,  is 
a  matter  which  our  prophetic  ken  does  not  at 
present  enable  us  to  determine.  One  thing,  how- 
ever, and  only  one,  in  connection  with  the  affair 
we  will  vouch  for,  and  that  is,  that  up  to  the  period 
of  our  departure  from  the  aforesaid  county,  (which, 
we  would  remark  by  the  way,  has  not  been  long 
enough  since  to  dim  our  memory  of  things  there,) 
its  good  citizens  were  as  firm  in  the  belief  of  its 
whole  truth  as  they  were  that  St.  Patrick, 

-"  The  good  old  Saint  so  clever 


Had  given  the  snakes  and  loads  a  twist, 
And  banished  them  forever." 

Indeed,  so  confirmed  were  they  in  its  truth,  that 
if  the  stranger  to  whom  it  happened  to  be  told 
manifested  the  slightest  symptoms  of  incredulity, 
the  sicrn  of  the  cross,  drawn  with  the  hand  over 
the  forehead,  mouth  and  breast,  told  how  devoutly 
the  narrator  desired  to  be  preserved  from  the  con- 
taminating influence  of  the  hardened,  unbelieving 
auditor.     But  to  the  story. 

It  was  when  the  roads  crossed  half  way  be- 
tween Carrick-na-muck  and  the  far-famed  castle 
of  Bally-na-bo-lough — rendered  so  by  its  having 
been  the  head  quarters  of  St.  Patrick  during  his 
snake  and  toad  mission  in  that  section  of  the 
country — there  stood  a  small  straw  thatched  cot- 
tage, in  close  proximity  to  which  was  a  flagged 
roof  blacksmith  shop,  and  to  this  spot  its  humble 
tenant,  Barney  O'Grady,  had  given  the  unwieldy 
cognomen  (save  for   an  Irishman)  of  Sleav-na- 
mour-na-graug.      But  although  Barney's  marvel- 
ous fancy  had  given   his  doraicil  so  uncouth  a 
name,  yet  his  was  never  the  hand  to  pull  in  its 
latch-string  against  the  stranger,  nor  his  the  heart 
to  deny  him  a  mite  of  his  poor  and  scanty  repast. 
In  short,  he  possessed  as  generous  a  heart  as  ever 
tenanted  the  breast  of  an  Irishman,  and  in  saying 
so,  we  conceive  that  we  award  to  Barney's  memo- 
ry the  amplest  justice.     Nor  were  his  benevolent 
designs  ever  thwarted  by  his  good  spouse,  whose 
sympathies  ever  yielded  a  sigh  of  response  to  the 
tale  of  distress  and  suffering.     Barney,  though 
in   very  humble    circumstances,   lived   perfectly 
happy,  with  the  simple  exception  that  no  little 
pledges  of  connubial  affection  smiled  around  his 
hearth — a  misfortune  to  which  but  the   fewest 
number  of  our  countrymen  fall  victims — and  often 
was  he  heard  to  bewail  the  aflSiction  most  sorrow- 
fully.   Yet  he  never  upbraided   Mrs.    O'Grady 


because  of  the  misliap.     On  the  contrary,  they 
lived  on  terms  of  the  most  perfect  agreement ;  and 
he  took  no  little  share  of  consolation  to  himself 
from  the  fact,  that  had  he  been  the  father  of  a 
house  full  of  children,  his  means  to  relieve  the 
wants  of  the  poor  would  have  been  materially 
diminished.     It  will  not  be  a  matter  of  wonder, 
then,    that  a  man  of  Barney's  kind  disposition 
had  many  warm  friends.      But,  like  other  good 
men,  he  had  enemies  too,  and  among  these  the 
Tierneys  and  O'Briens  were  the  most  formidable ; 
and  many  were  the  bloody  frays  the  fair  o'  Kil- 
kenny had  been  made  the  scene  of  between  the 
parties.     But,  owing  to  the  better  organization  and 
larger  number  of  Barney's  opponents,  he  and  his 
friends  invariably  came  off  the  vanquished.     We 
will,  however,  here  leave  this  part  of  the  subject, 
with  the  promise  that  the  reader  shall  hear  how 
signally  Barney  triumphed  over  all  his  enemies  at 
long  run.     Another  circumstance  we  should  have 
mentioned,  that  detracted  very  much  from  Bar- 
ney's merits,  and  that  was,  he  steadfastly  refused 
to  yield  obedience  to  the  religious  teachings  of  the 
parish  priest— the  good  Father  O'MuUigan;  and 
often  did  the  good  man  predict  that  the  curse  of 
God  would  yet  attend  him  for  his  wickedness.    It 
is  a  matter  of  surprise,  too,  that  one  of  his  char- 
itable disposition,  should  have  withstood  the  tender 
claims  of  Christianity ;  but  his  was  that  species 
of  benevolence  which  springs  as  it  were  sponta- 
neously from  the  heart,  uninfluenced  by  any  other 
cause  than  its  own  instinctive  promptings.     Bar- 
ney, however,  was  a  good  Catholic  in  principle, 
though  not  in  practice,  for  many  a  knock  down 
did  Dick  Delany  experience  at  his  hands  for  call- 
ing Father  O'Mulligan  a  papist ;  and  besides,  he 
consoled  himself  from  the  fact  of  his  having  a 
presentiment,  as  he  himself  said — though  from  the 
dim  records  of  the  original  manuscript  his  precise 
language  cannot  be  deciphered — that  all  would 
turn  out  for  the  best.      How  far  his  conclusion 
was  verified,  the  reader  will  be  able  to  determine 
in  the  sequel  of  the  story. 

It  was  one  day  while  Barney  was  busily  en- 
gaged in  his  shop,  that  an  old  man,  with  long 
flowing  hair,  and  head  habited  in  a  loose  garment, 
which  was  carelessly  thrown  round  him,  and  sup- 
ported by  a  staff,  presented  himself  at  the  door, 
and  supplicated  in  humble  tones  for  a  little  re- 
freshment to  appease  his  hunger  and  thirst.  He 
was  immediately  conducted  to  the  little  dwelling, 
and  after  he  had  warmed  his  shivering  frame  be- 
fore the  cheerful  turf  fire,  a  portion  of  their  hum- 
ble fare  %vas  spread  before  him  by  the  good  dame, 
with  a  look  that  told  it  came  from  the  heart,  and 
many  a  regret  that  their  means  afforded  them  no 
better  offering.  The  old  man  eased  her  anxieties 
by  assuring  her  it  was  quite  sufficient,  as  he  ne- 
ver fared  on  else  than  bread  and  water.  He  was 
soon  seated  before  the  little  table,  and  after  par- 
taking of  barely  enough  to  allay  his  hunger,  his 
eyes  were  meekly  raised  to  heaven,  and  a  solemn 
invocation  went  up  for  its  blessings  to  descend  on 
his  benefactors.  This  done,  he  arose  from  the 
table,  and   again   seated  himself  by  the  fire,  and 
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after  a  few  moments'  pause,  he  addressed  him- 
self to  Barney,  telling  him  that  he  had  bestowed 
his  charity  on  none  other  than  Saint  Patrick,  and 
that  now,  ere  he  departed,  he  should  in  return 
place  it  at  his  disposal  to  wish  for  three  things 
which  he  most  desired,  and  they  should  be  granted, 
following  this  announcement  with  the  advice  that 
he  should  wish  for  such  things  only  as  would  best 
promote  his  temporal  and  eternal  welfare.  How 
far  Barney's  selections  correspond  with  my  read- 
er's idea  of  the  valuable,  he  can  presently  decide. 
Barney  placed  himself  in  the  attitude  pointed 
out  by  the  Saint,  and  the  time  having  arrived  for 
him  to  make  known  his  first  wish,  he  commenced 
— let  me  see — ah,  here  it  is  in  Barney's  own  lan- 
guage, word  for  word : 

"  And  begor  may  it  plase  y'er  holiness,  an'  I'm 
very  much  bothered  be  that  spalpeen,  Mick  Ticr- 
ney ,  an'  in  throth,  to  spake  the  whole  truth,  ye'r  ho- 
liness, be  the  whole  gang  of 'em  cumin'  into  me  shop 
and  batcii  m.y  irons  into  tatthers;  an'  I  want,  ye'r 
holiness,  th-at  whinever  Mick  Ticrney  or  any  o' 
the  clan  of  'em  at  ail  at  all,  cums  into  me  shop 
agin,  an'  takes  hould  of  me  sledge-hammer,  that 
they  must  hammer  away  for  the  bare  life  of  'em, 
until  I  go  there  an'  tell  'cm  to  hould  on." 

Now  the  good  man  was  not  a  little  surprised  at 
the  nature  of  Barney's  first  request;  but  since  he 
had  left  him  entirely  free  in  his  choice,  it  was 
of  course  granted,  and  the  sledge-hammer  was 
forthwith  in  requisition,  and  subjected  to  the  pro- 
cess of  laying  on  of  hands,  and  was  at  once  en- 
dowed with  supernatural  powers,  so  that  who- 
ever should  thenceforth  take  hold  of  it,  placed 
himself  fully  at  the  mercy  seat  of  Barney's  sensi- 
bilities. 

His  next  wish  was — though  we  are  again  at  a 
loss  for  his  precise  language,  and  must  use  our 
own  here — that  whoever  should  sit  in  his  "  oul 
woman's"  arm-chair,  should  there  remain  until  it 
pleased  him  to  will  his  release.  This  was  also 
granted,  and  the  chair  subjected  to  a  similar  cere- 
mony with  the  sledge-hammer.  And  noV.^  as 
only  one  wish  remained,  St.  Patrick  expatiated  at 
large  on  the  folly  of  Barney's  desires,  and  ex- 
horted him  by  hia  soul's  salvation  to  improve  the 
last  opportunity,  and  wish  for  something  which 
should  be  of  permanent  bene/it.  With  an  air  of 
assumed  gravity,  Barney  pulled  off  his  old  seal- 
skin cap)  aS  if  lo  bare  his  head  preparatory  to  the 
reception  of  a  sacred  blessing,  and  a  smile  of  ex- 
ultation played  around  the  half  concealed  lips  of 
the  pious  Saint,  at  having  at  last  moved  him  to  a 
suitable  consideration  of  his  high  advantages. 

"  Be  me  soule,  yer  holiness,"  opens  Barney, 
holding  out  the  weatherbeaten  and  almost  hair- 
less cap  in  his  hand,  and  looking  on  it  with  an 
eye  of  affectionate  remembraiice  for  the  service  it 
hid  done — "  be  me  soule,  ye'r  holiness,  an'  ma- 
ny's  the  dhrop  o'  rain  has  this  same  ould  cap  kip 
■  off,  an'  many's  the  pelt  iv  a  shillalch  has  it  finded 
off  o'  me  head  at  the  fair  o'  Kilkenny,  for  more's 
be  token,  look  at  the  cuts  all  about  in  it,  (holding 
it  nearer  the  Saint,)  an'  be  me  soule,  yer  holiness, 
though  I  say  it  meself,  Barney  O'Gradv,  savin' 
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yer  prisince,  is  the  last  man  atween  Carrick-na- 
muck  an'  Bally-na-bo-lough  to  forget  an  oul  frind 
in  his  decline ;  an'  besides,  yer  holiness,  I  don't 
know  what  rows  1  may  get  into  again,  so  if  yer 
holiness 'ill  jist  put  the  hair  on  me  cap,  and  bless 
it,  so  that  whiniver,  I  pull  it  off  and  put  it  down, 
and  sit  on  it,  all  the  divils  in  hell,  besides  the 
Tierneys  in  Kilkinn}',  can't  move  me  :  I'!!  be 
ableeged  to  yer  holiness  the  longest  day  o'  me  life, 
so  I  will." 

Now  I've  been  told  that  the  good  Saint  was 
more  than  ever  surprised,  but  there  was  no  eva- 
sion :  the  wish  was  made,  and  the  responsibility 
must  alone  rest  with  Barney.  So  the  cap  soon 
appeared  in  an  entire  new  suit,  such  as  it  wore 
when  it  left  the  hatter's  hands,  and  was  also  en- 
dowed with  the  powers  last  required  ;  and  having 
fulfilled  his  promises,  the  Saint  took  his  depar- 
ture, with  a  sad  and  heavy  heart,  because  of  Bar- 
ney's folly ;  not  however  without  telling  him  the 
consequence  of  his  unthoughtfulness,  which  was 
to  be  his  exclusion  forever  from  a  place  amontrthe 
blest  in  Heaven. 

"  Och,  Barney,  asthore !  what  a  terrible  thing 
that'll  be!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  O'Grady,  after  the 
Saint  had  taken  leave  of  them  ;  "  why  didn't  ye 
wish  to  go  to  Heaven,  and  take  me  wid  ye,  whin 
ye  died  "?  And  now,  ochone !  cchone  !  there's 
Father  O'MuUigan's  curse  all  come  to  the  thruth 
at  last !" 

"  Whist,  oul  woman !  don't  be  makin'  a  fool  o' 
yourself,"  rejoined  Barney.  "  An'  sure,  it's  many 
a  worse  fix  nur  that,  I  was  in,  at  the  fair  o'  the 
Butts,  whin  the  Tierneys  an'  O'Briens,  the 
curse  o'  God  on  'cm,  were  dhrubbin  ine — and 
isn't  it  alive  yet  I  am  1  an'  more  be  token,  I  tould 
ye  all  along,  that  all  u'd  turn  out  for  the  best;  an' 
so  it  will,  oul  Woman." 

It  may  not  be  amiSs  he?e  to  retaark,  that  the 
Tierneys  and  O'Briens,  so  frequently  mentioned, 
were  of  that  class  of  ruffians  who  congregate  at 
fairs  in  Iieiand,  and  make  War,  when  rot  on  oth- 
ers, among  themselves,  in  order  to  attract  a  crowd, 
and  while  thus  engaged,  one  or  more  of  the  party 
is  employed  in  rifling  the  pockets  of  the  unsu.':- 
pecting  spectators.  Barney  had  been  for  many 
years  an  object  of  marked  hatred,  in  consequence 
of  his  having  once  detected  one  of  their  accom- 
plices in  stealing,  and  assisted  in  his  capture,  and 
as  a  means  of  being  avenged,  they  invariably  at* 
ticked  him  whenever  they  met ;  and  they  not  Vift* 
frequently  came  to  his  shop  at  night,  and  demol- 
ished his  works.  But  the  period  of  their  operations 
was  soon  to  terminate  in  a  way  they  little  antici- 
pated. 

It  was  just  a  week  from  the  time  of  Vvhich  We 
have  been  discoursing,  that  Barney  and  his  "  oul 
Woman,"  were  aroused  from  their  slumbers,  very 
early  in  the  morning,  by  a  noise  in  the  shop; 
which  fairly  shook  the  earth  around  them. 

"Whist,  whist!  avourneen,"  said  Barney,  "do 
ye  hear  that  noise  1"  y,-f 

"  An'  do  ye  think  it's  deaf  I  am,  that  I  don't 
hear  it,"  replied  Mrs.  O'Grady. 

"  It's  Mick  Tieriipy,  bad  luck  to  him,  an'  I'll  be 
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the  death  iv  'im,"  and  Barney  arose  and  hauled  on 
his  knee  breeches  and  brogues  with  an  expedi- 
tion which  the  hope  of  catching  Mick  Tierney 
could  alone  have  inspired  ;  and  seizing  his  shilla- 
leh,  which  always  stood  in  readiness  at  the  head 
of  his  bed,  he  hastened  to  the  shop.  Sure  enough, 
there  was  Mick,  hammering  away  on  Barney's 
anvil,  "  for  the  bare  life  of  him." 

"  Och,  ye  divil!  it's  here  ye  are,  is  it,  batin'  me 
anvil  into  smithereens  1"  shouted  Barney  ;  and  he 
forthwith  commenced  operations  on  Mick's  head 
with  the  shillelah,  and  administered  a  blow  for 
every  one  he  did  on  the  anvil,  though  with  differ- 
ent effect.  For  notwithstanding  the  anvil  was  be- 
ginning to  yield  a  slight  red  tint  to  Mick's  invol- 
untary industry,  his  head  being  of  a  different  ma- 
terial, soon  yielded  a  liquid  substance  of  altogether 
a  brighter  hue,  to  Barney's  shillaleh. 

"  Take  that  for  yer  breakfast,  ye  spalpeen  !" 
continued  Barney,  with  a  shout  of  wild  triumph, 
as  he  dealt  each  successive  blow  in  a  manner  so 
scientific,  that  the  passer-by  might  have  mistaken 
it  for  Barney  at  work  on  a  heavy  iron,  and  Mick 
striking  for  him.  But  it  had  neither  that  appear- 
ance or  feeling  to  Mick.  Suddenly  remembering 
the  helpless  situation  of  his  enemy,  Barney  began 
to  relent,  and  bringing  his  weapon  to  his  side, 
he  ordered  Mick  to  "  Hould  on  !"  which  command 
the  latter  most  willingly  obeyed.  He  had  scarcely 
dropped  the  sledge-hammer,  however,  before  he 
fell  to  the  ground  covered  with  blood,  and  appa- 
rently lifeless. 

"Oh,  blood  anounk-a-deers !  an'  have  I  mur- 
dhered  the  baste  intirely,"  said  Barney,  in  tones 
full  as  pitiful  as  they  had  the  moment  before  been 
desperate;  "ochone!  ochone!  an'  sure  I  did'nt 
mane  to  kill  ye  entirely,  Mick  Tierney." 

But  had  Mick  been  at  that  moment  in  the  pos- 
session of  half  the  strength  with  which  he  com- 
menced operations  on  Barney's  irons,  it  is  believed 
by  all  he  would  have  responded  in  a  manner 
adequate  to  the  redress  of  his  grievances.  Mrs. 
O'Grady  had  by  this  time  reached  the  scene  of 
her  husband's  victory,  but  it  was  only  to  find  him 
bewailing  over  the  prostrate  form  of  Mick. 

"Ochone!  ochone!  oul  woman,  I've  kilt  him 
entirely,"  continued  Barney,  in  all  the  agony  of 
his  soul. 

"  An'  sure  you'd  bether  lave  here,  Barney,  avic, 
for  the  Tierneys  an'  O'Briens  'ill  be  down  on  ye 
in  a  minit,  an'  won't  they  murdher  ye  before  me 
face  V 

"An'  the  divil  a  bit  do  I  dhread  the  clan  of 
'em,"  replied  Barney,  "  it's  only  sorry  I  am  I  kilt 
the  crathure,  for  I  b'lieve  he  was  always  the  best 
of  'em." 

Now  be  it  understood  that  Mick  had  not  ven- 
tured there  alone ;  far  from  it.  He  was  too  well 
aware  of  Barney's  prowess  to  hazard  the  chances 
of  single  combat.  One  of  his  brothers,  besides 
two  of  the  stoutest  of  the  O'Briens,  had  accom- 
panied him;  but  Mick  unfortunately  getting  hold 
of  the  sledge  hammer  first,  and  they  seeing  its 
effect,  fled  in  utter  consternation,  concluding  of 
course  that  Rarncy  h^'d  entered   into  league  with 


Satan  and  his  satellites,  and  that  the  shop  and  all 
pertaining  thereto  were  bewitched.  And  while 
they  now  shuddered  at  their  firesides — for  they 
did  not  take  time  on  the  road  to  do  it — for  the  fate 
of  Mick,  they  did  not  forget  to  congratulate  them- 
selves on  their  fortunate  escape.  Mrs.  O'Grady's 
apprehensions,  therefore,  for  the  safety  of  her 
husband  were  entirely  needless;  for  all  the  coal 
in  Kilkenny,  added  to  the  potatoes  it  contains  at 
the  present  day,  would  not  have  been  a  sufficient 
inducement  for  the  Tierneys  and  O'Briens  to 
return  to  the  spot.  But  to  return  to  Mick — he 
had  now  began  to  manifest  some  signs  of  anima- 
tion, to  the  no  small  satisfaction  of  Barney — not 
that,  as  he  himself  said,  he  feared  "the  clan  of 
'em,"  for  fear  was  no  ingredient  of  his  nature — 
but  for  the  truly  heart-felt  joy  it  afforded  him  on 
finding  that  he  had  not  "kilt  the  crathure  intire- 
ly." Mick  was  now  conveyed  to  the  house, 
where  his  wounds  were  washed  and  dressed,  and 
the  proper  nourishment,  or  at  least  such  as  they 
had,  provided  for  him ;  and  twelve  o'clock  of  the 
same  day  found  him  on  the  road  to  Kilkenny — 
none  the  worse  for  wear,  with  the  exception  of 
about  ten  severe  cuts  on  his  cranium,  one  eye 
completely  closed,  what  had  once  been  a  hat  rather 
dilapidated,  and  his  clothes  of  a  deep  scarlet  color. 
We  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  scene  which 
took  place  on  his  arrival  at  home.  Let  it  suffice 
that  he  was  hailed  as  "one  from  the  dead,"  and 
that  deep  were  the  resolutions  then  and  there 
formed  by  the  Tierneys  and  O'Briens,  in  which 
none  felt  more  earnest  than  did  Mick,  never  again 
to  molest  Barney  or  his  shop.  The  news  of  the 
affair  soon  spread  far  and  wide,  and  the  only 
effect  it  had  on  Barney's  interests,  was  that  it 
cemented  what  few  enemies  he  had  left  into  warm 
friends — whether  from  love  or  fear  we  leave  the 
reader  to  infer.  However,  one  thing  we  do  know, 
and  that  is,  that  whenever  Barney  visited  the  fair 
of  Kilkenny  from  that  time  forward,  (and  when 
was  he  known  to  let  one  passl)  none  were  heard 
to  shout  half  as  loud  "hurrah  for  Barney  O'Gra- 
dj',"  as  did  the  Tierneys  and  O'Briens. 

But  by  far  the  most  interesting  portion  of  Bar- 
ney's victories  are  yet  to  be  related.  We  must 
pass  over  several  years  of  his  history,  however,  of 
which  nothing  is  left  on  record,  sa-'e  that  he  con- 
tinued to  enjoy  the  undisturbed  friendship  of  his 
neighbors,  parlicvlarly  the  Tierneys  and  O'Briens. 
But  we  regret  to  add,  that  Barney's  success  had 
made  him  a  worse  man,  not  that  he  became  cal- 
lous, by  any  means,  to  the  wants  of  the  poor,  as 
far  as  he  possessed  the  power  of  relieving  their 
distress ;  on  the  contrary,  none  were  ever  seen  to 
turn  away  from  his  door  entirely  empty,  and 
many  an  honest  prayer  went  up  to  heaven,  that 
Barney  O'Grady  might  some  day  become  a  wor- 
thy parishioner  of  Father  O'MuUigan.  No,  Bar- 
ney could  not  exist  if  he  were  entirely  denied  the 
means  of  helping  the  poor ;  it  seemed  the  very 
soul  and  essence  of  his  life  to  do  good  in  that 
way.  But  Barney  became  an  exceedingly  pro- 
fane swearer,  and  this  doubtless  proceeded  from 
the  self-importance  imparted  to  him  from  the  uni- 
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versal  deference  which  he  received  from  all — even 
those  who  had  once  been  loudest  in  decrying  him. 
I  have  never  heard  it  hinted,  however,  even  in  the 
remotest  way,  that  the  affair  with  Mick  Ticrney 
contributed  materially  to  this.  It  is  a  melancholy 
fact  that,  in  most  instances,  victory  spoils  the  vic- 
tor; and  Barney,  unfortunately,  did  not  prove  an 
exception.  And  we  speak  by  the  original  record 
when  we  say,  that  Barney,  unUke  too  many  of 
our  countrymen,  notwithstanding  his  increased 
wickedness,  and  although  he  very  often  indulged 
in  taking  a  little  too  much  of  the  ^^  crathure"  yet 
he  never  had  a  hand  to  raise  against  his  "ould 
woman."  We  are  sorry,  however,  we  cannot 
give  him  the  credit  of  having  possessed  a  spark 
of  virtue  after  the  sledge-hammer  affair,  other 
than  the  above  mentioned  qualities. 

A  more  trying  time  at  length  arrived  for  him  to 
exert  his  native  ingenuity.  It  was  on  a  warm 
day  in  June,  after  having  spent  many  years  in 
sinful  rebellion,  while  hard  at  work  on  a  neio-h- 
bor's  colter,  that  he  heard  what  he  fancied  to  be  a 
rattling  of  chains  on  the  roof  of  his  shop,  and 
not  being  able  to  account  for  it  satisfactorily  to  his 
philosophic  mind,  (for  he  sometimes  traced  effects 
back  to  their  causes)  he  went  out  doors  to  as- 
certain the  cause.  Seeing  nothing,  he  returned 
to  the  inside,  when  loJ  a  tall  figure  stood  close  by 
the  anvil — not  such  a  figure  as  St.  Patrick 
presented,  but  a  horrible  looking  being,  with  a 
horn  shooting  almost  perpendicularly  from  one 
temple,  and  a  pair  of  cloven  feet  appended  to  a 
pair  of  iron  legs.  In  short,  it  was  none  other  than 
his  Britannic  (so  Barney  afterwards  said)  Majes- 
ty, the  devil.  Now  was  a  time  to  put  Barney's 
indomitable  courage  to  the  test ;  but  he  shudder- 
ed— no  Mick  Ticrney  this  time,  thought  he. 
Acting  on  the  principle,  that  when  you  get  an 
ugly  customer  in  your  house,  get  rid  of  him  the 
best  way  you  can,  he  summoned  up  all  the  resolu- 
tion he  was  master  of,  and  approached,  saying — 
"  God  save  all  here  !" 

To  this  civil  salutation,  the  most  appalling 
sounds,  worse  than  the  roaring  of  thunder  and  the 
hissing  of  volcanoes  combined,  made  awful  reply. 
Barney,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  thought  of 
crossing  himself,  and  doing  this,  he  ventured  to 
ask  his  unwelcome  visiter  his  business.  A  sound 
a  thousand-times  worse,  if  possible,  than  the  for- 
mer replied  that  he  had  come  for  him ;  that  he  had 
served  him  long  enough  on  earth,  and  now  need- 
ed his  valuable  services  in  hell;  following  it  with 
a  frightful  grin,  and  another  tremendous  noise. 
The  thought  of  Father  O'Mulligan's  prediction, 
and  a  thousand  other  thoughts  revolved  themselves 
in  Barney's  mind  at  the  same  instant.  But  it  was 
no  time  to  think ;  action — immediate  action  was 
necessary.  But  what  was  he  to  do  1  Resistance 
would  be  worse  than  useless:  remonstrance  he 
very  plainly  saw  would  avail  nothing.  But  a 
new  thought  suddenly  occurred  to  him,  and  put- 
ting on  one  of  his  blandest  smiles,  he  commenced  : 

"  Well,  yer  honor,"  (Barney  thought  he  would 
flatter  him  a  little)  "  if  I  must,  I  must ;  but  begor, 
Barney  O'Grady  was  never  the  chap  to  have  a  lie 


in  his  mouth,  so  I  miist  say  I  don't  like  it;  but,  as 
I  said  before,  if  I  must,  I  must;  so  if  yer  honor 
be  good  enough  to  help  me  finish  Jimmy  McHin- 
iscy's  coulther,  that  I'm  at  all  the  mornin',  I'll  be 
ready  to  go  with  yer  honor." 

With  so  reasonable  a  request  his  Majesty  could 
but  comply,  and,  taking  hold  of  the  sledge-ham- 
mer, commenced ;  but  when  he  tried  to  stop,  it 
was  quite  another  affair.  Oh,  ye  gods !  if  Mick 
Tierney  made  the  welkin  ring,  will  ye  describe 
the  noise  that  now  shook  the  earth  to  its  centre  1 
And  if  Barney  exulted  at  his  victory  over  Mick, 
who  will  pretend  to  say  what  was  his  joy  on  this 
occasion!  Why,  it  was  a  transport  of  ccstacy! 
The  devil  seeing  the  "scrape"  he  had  got  himself 
into,  commenced  opening  negotiations  for  a  release, 
and  Barney  not  deeming  it  politic  to  deal  too  rig- 
orously, lest  the  "blackguard"  might  avenge  it 
on  some  future  occasion,  readily  acquiesced  in  the 
proposed  terms,  which  were  that  the  devil  should 
depart  without  making  any  "fuss"  about  it,  and 
not  darken  Barney's  door  again  for  the  space  of 
seven  years.  The  agreement  being  mutually 
understood,  Barney  told  him  to  "  hould  on,"  and 
his  iron  grip  being  loosed,  Satan  departed  through 
the  chimney  in  a  thick  sulphurous  evaporation, 
leaving  Barney  to  revel  in  the  unrepressed  joy  of 
his  heart,  and  to  send  many  a  "  bad  luck  to  the 
spalpeen"  after  him. 

One  would  have  thought  that  this  almost  fatal 
circumstance  would  have  tended  to  check  Barney 
in  his  career  of  wickedness;  but  alas!  it  exerted 
no  such  salutary  influence.  Like  the  common 
herd  of  mankind,  when  danger  threatens  they  are 
for  the  moment  awed  into  promises  of  amend- 
ment, but  as  soon  as  it  passes,  they  relapse  into 
their  former  forgctfulncss.  How  often  do  we 
remember  ourself,  while  crossing  the  "deep  broad 
sea,"  when  the  storm  gathered  thick  above  us,  and 
the  lightning  shot  its  arrowy  red  glare  athwart  the 
prow  of  our  heaving  bark — when  spectres  stalked 
forth  from  their  briny  beds,  and  screamed  their 
death-shrieks  in  our  ears — how  often  have  we 
promised but  a  truce  to  these  unple&sant  re- 
flections; let  us  proceed  with  Barney.  He  still 
continued  in  his  v.icked  ways  as  before,  and  still 
refused  to  obey  Father  O'Mulligan.  His  crimes 
were  somewhat  mitigated,  however,  from  the  fact 
that  he  abandoned  his  destructive  propensities; 
but  whether  this  was  owing  to  the  terror  spread 
among  his  enemies  by  the  rencontre  with  Mick 
Tierney,  or  from  conscientious  scruples,  is  a  mat- 
ter yet  involved  in  doubt.  With  this  exception, 
the  seven  years  passed  away  much  as  he  had  lived 
before ;  and  on  the  very  day  of  their  expiration 
the  devil  very  punctually  made  hLs  appearance  to 
Barney,  while  at  work  in  his  shop.  Being  some- 
what familiar  from  their  former  intercourse,  he 
created  none  of  those  terrors  which  Barney  had 
experienced  on  their  first  interview ;  yet  it  was 
still  more  fearful,  inasmuch  as  the  power  of  the 
sledge-hammer  was  borne  in  peculiar  remem- 
brance by  his  Majesty.  Barney's  fertile  genius 
was  perfectly  puzzled.  How  to  get  rid  of  him 
this  time,  he  knew  not.     Despair  took  possession 
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of  his  soul ;  and  without  attempting  to  remon- 
strate, he  merely  remarked  in  answer  to  the  devil's 
demand,  that  if  he  would  just  go  with  him  to  the 
house,  and  permit  him  to  bid  "  God  be  with  ye" 
to  his  "ould  woman,"  he  would  then  be  at  his 
service.  This  was  accordingly  agreed  to.  On 
their  entering  the  house,  Mrs.  O'Grady's  nerves 
underwent  a  shock  at  the  horrid  spectacle  that 
brought  her  stiff  to  the  floor. 

"Oh,  murdher!  murdherl  is  it  dyin'  this  way 
ye'll  be,"  shouted  Barney;  and  turning  to  the 
devil,  begged  he  would  be  seated  a  moment,  while 
ho  attended  to  her  restoration.  The  whiskey 
bottle  was  applied  to  her  nostrils,  and  with  the  aid 
of  a  little  cold  water  to  her  temples,  she  speedily 
revived.  As  soon  as  she  gave  evidences  of  return- 
ing consciousness,  Barney  conveyed  her  to  the  ad- 
joining room,  lest  she  might  relapse  at  finding  the 
devil  still  in  the  house.  She  being  now  entirely 
out  of  danger,  Barney  thought  it  best  not  to  ap- 
prise her  of  his  misfortune,  as  he  had,  up  to  that 
hour,  kept  his  former  collision  a  profound  secret. 

Barney  returned  to  the  room,  where  the  devil 
awaited  him,  and  announced  himself  ready  for 
their  departure.  What  was  the  surprise  of  the 
latter  gentleman,  when  on  attempting  to  rise  from 
the  chair,  he  found  himself  rivettcd  thereto.  The 
truth  flashed  across  his  mind  in  an  instant,  and 
casting  a  look  of  fury  and  indignation  at  Barney, 
demanded  most  peremptorily  to  be  released. 

"  Och,  thunder  and  turf,  yer  honor !  is  it  stayin' 
there  ye'll  be,  to  frighten  me  oul  woman  to  death 
again  1"  said  Barney.  "  Why  don't  ye  come 
away  from  there  1  An'  sure  if  I'd  a  thought  ye'd 
do  the  likes  o'  that,  I'd  never  axed  ye  into  me 
house." 

The  devil  being  but  too  well  convinced  that  he 
was  again  taken  in,  proposed  a  further  respite  of 
seven  years  in  lieu  of  his  ransom.  But  Barney 
wisely  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  his  necessi- 
ties, and  declared  that  nothing  short  of  the  term 
of  his  natural  life  would  be  listened  to.  This  the 
devil  at  length  agreed  to,  though  very  reluctantly ; 
and  being  released  from  the  chair,  he  raised  his 
iron  fist  and  took  Barney  a  "pouUhogue"  under 
the  bur  of  his  ear  that  brought  him  sprawling  to 
the  floor.  Then  giving  vent  to  one  of  his  hideous 
roars,  he  departed  through  the  chimney,  after  his 
usual  method. 

Mrs.  O'Grady,  being  by  this  time  entirely  re- 
covered, hurried  to  the  outer  apartment,  and  to 
her  utter  astonishment,  found  Barney  in  a  state  of 
insensibility.  With  all  her  kind  efforts,  it  was 
late  in  the  evening,  before  she  succeeded  in  brincr- 
ing  him  to.  But  we  find  we  have  already  exceed- 
ed our  limits,  and  we  must  hasten  the  biography 
^f  this  wonderful  personage  to  a  close.  Let  it 
Buffico,  then,  that  Barney  survived  this  shock  sev- 
eral years ;  and  that  at  last  his  earthly  triumphs 
Were  brought  to  a  close — poor  Barney  sickened 
and  died,  and,  melancholy  to  relate,  vi'ent  to  the 
place  assigned  those  who  forget  God. 

On  arriving  at  the  gate,  however,  who  should 
be  the  first  to  greet  him  through  the  massive  bars, 
but  his  old  acquaintance,  the  prince  of  devils. 


"Ah!  Barney,"  cried  he,  with  a  horrid  grin, 
"  you've  come  here  to  play  me  some  more  of  your 
tricks,  have  you"?  No  you  don't,  Barney.  I 
know  you  too  well.     You  can't  come  in  here!" 

"  Be-gor,  yer  honor,"  said  Barney,  "  I  must! — • 
for  it's  not  all  alone  I'd  be  gropin'  about  foriver, 
an'  I  know  they  won't  let  me  go  to  Heaven." 

It  was  in  vain,  however,  that  he  supplicated  for 
admittance  ;  for  the  terror  of  the  sledge-hammer 
and  arm-chair  had  inspired  the  devil  with  the  be- 
lief that  Barney's  powers  in  that  way,  were  inex- 
haustible. So,  seeing  his  chance  a  hopeless  one, 
Barney  concluded,  though  with  but  little  hope  of 
success,  to  wend  his  way  to  Heaven,  and  there 
seek  admittance.  Accordingly  he  went,  and  on 
arriving  there,  the  first  one  he  recognized  at  the 
golden  gates,  holding  a  burnished  key  of  dazzling 
brightness  in  his  hand,  v.  as  his  old  friend  Saint 
Patrick. 

"  Ah !  Barney  !  Barney  !"  sighed  the  crowned 
Saint,  with  determined  yet  sorrowful  countenance, 
"  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  here,  since  it  is  impossible 
for  you  to  enter  this  holy  place — the  chambers  of 
dark  despair  are  to  be  your  dwelling  place  for- 
ever!" 

"An'  sure,  yer  hoHncss,  an'  isn't  it  there  I'm 
afther  comin'  from,  an'  they  won't  let  me  in  1" 

"  Still,  it  is  impossible  for  3'ou  to  come  here," 
continued  the  Saint. 

"  Well,"  said  Barney,  "it's  a  hard  case,  anyhow, 
but  if  I  must  be  mesclf  entirely  foriver,  I'd  like 
for  yer  holiness  to  let  me  jist  come  in  an'  see  me 
brother  Darb)',  that's  here,  before  I  go." 

This  humble  request  was  granted,  and  he  was 
speedily  conducted  through  the  shining  vaults,  to 
where  his  brother  Darby  sat  rejoicing  in  the  midst 
of  seraphs. 

And,  dear  reader,  here  we  must  leave  him;  for 
the  good  people  of  Kilkenny  aver,  that  Barney, 
when  on  his  death-bed,  had  instructed  his  "oul 
woman  "  to  place  his  "  oul  frind  "  the  cap,  on  his 
head,  and  now,  being  much  pleased  with  his  bro- 
ther's situation,  he  very  deliberately  doffed  the 
same,  and,  planting  himself  on  it,  there  remains  to 
this  day. 


There  is  nothing  which  contributes  so  much  to 
the  happiness  of  life  as  a  pleasant  disposition. 
We  have  sympathies  and  emotions  which  link  us 
with  our  fellow  men,  when  we  do  not  smother 
their  promptings  by  a  surly  sourness  of  feeling  or 
a  haughty  and  miserable  spirit  of  pride.  The 
wise  and  good  cherish  their  social  nature  as  the 
brightest  source  of  pure  enjoyment.  They  are 
pleasant  towards  all  under  all  circumstances,  and 
they  never  have  any  disagreeable  differences  with 
their  neighbors,  because  there  is  no  one  so  depra- 
ved that  he  will  not  yield  to  this  fascinating  vir- 
tue. Let  every  one  be  pleasant  at  all  times,  and 
he  will  pass  life  much  more  agreeably  to  himself 
and  neighbors. 
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BY  JOHN  TOMLIN. 


1. 


Where  huts  of  Caffre  boors  are  seen, 
In  lordly  Niger's  belt  of  green, 

By  groves  of  tamarind  ; 
Where  lordly  Niger's  breast  is  dun, 
Beneath  the  tropic's  blazing  sun, 

The  Caffre  lives  resigned. 
But  does  the  Caffre  know,  and  why, 
The  earth  was  formed,  and  why  the  sky. 

The  rivers,  mountains,  vales  ? 
The  Preser.t  is  that  all  to  him. 
For  which  he  sighs  ;  and  all  is  dim 

Beyond  I — the  Future  fails. 

II. 

The  Grecian  pilgrim  from  his  shore, 
Traveled  Egyptian  countries  o'er. 

Drinking,  to  quench  his  thirst ; 
In  Thebes  inspired,  his  lyric  fire 
Trembled  lo  rival  Memnon's  lyre — 

That  lyre  by  genius  nurs'd  ! 
Where'er  he  trod  his  impress  reigns — 
Where'er  he  trod  the  print  remains. 

Like  the  first  mark  on  Cain. 
'Tislhus,  when  Genius  strives  with  strife. 
Life  struggles  beings  into  life  : 

What  more  can  life  attain  7 

III. 

The  Present  looks  into  the  Past, 
And  on  the  Future  shadows  cast, 

A  dial  for  the  mind. 
But  does  the  heart  in  second  sight 
With  Death,  e'er  gaze  into  its  Night, 

Bursting  the  chains  tliat  bind  ? 
<yer  what  green  Isle  Death  never  spreads 
Her  sable  wings,  and  poison  sheds. 

Is  that  green  isle  away 
Far  in  the  ocean  of  one's  love, 
The  green  earth  round,  the  sky  above. 

And  God  with  us  alway  ! 


IV. 

Such  shadows  are  but  in  God's  form, 
Falling  around  us  but  to  warm 

Our  hearts  to  works  sublime  I 
The  marble  's  in  yon  mountain  still. 
The  granite  's  on  yon  distant  hill. 

Grey-grown  by  hoary  Time  ! 
To  work — to  work,  with  such  as  these. 
One  must  carve  out  a  work  to  please — 

A  work  that  will  endure  I 
God  help  us  on  our  journey  here. 
To  feel,  lo  know,  to  pray,  to  dare — 

This  will  a  Lire  secure  ! 


What  seek  we  here,  if  now  we  find 
Tliat  Grandeur  that  is  not  of  mind — 

That  Glory  not  of  soul  ? 
Venice,  with  more  than  childish  cares. 
Pandered  her  long  eventful  years 

To  one  dark,  fell  control; 
Her  marble  columns,  porticoes. 
And  domes  as  vast  as  human  woes, 

Are  there,  her  living  fame  1 
But  generous  action,  wisdom  stern. 
We  cannot  from  the  records  learn, — 

These  Venice  did  not  claim  ! 


VI. 

The  body  in  all  climes  decays. 
Though  burning  fires  within  doth  blaze, 

It  must,  it  will  expire  ! 
Hath  gold  e'er  bought  a  heart  refined. 
That  vase  Etruscan  of  the  mind 

That  holds  its  quencliless  fire? 
The  Temple  that  is  rudely  cast, 
Should  beg  inscriptions  from  the  Past, 

To  beautify — refine. 
The  mind  that  drinks  and  thirsts  aga'n, 
'Tis  never  idle,  never  vain. 

In  it,  for  Fame  to  pine. 


VII. 

Rude  palaces  on  sand  we  build. 

By  worthless  knowledge  they  are  filled. 

And  Temples  holy  call. 
That  never  yet  the  god-like  mind. 
To  consecration  e'er  designed, 
Unhonored  let  them  fall. 
To  him  who  gives  the  marble  breath. 
On  the  green  earth  there  is  no  death — 

Earth  his  name  will  cherish  1 
The  genius  of  the  mind  is  rifa. 
That  struggles  the  cold  clay  to  life- 
He,  too,  will  never  perish. 


VIII. 

With  patience  we  must  learn  lo  wait  ; 
For  what  reward  but  comes  too  late  ? 

The  chalice  must  be  drained  ! 
For  blessings  we  must  learn  to  ask. 
From  God  above  us  on  our  task, — 

Our  hands  must  be  unstained. 
Is  there  a  work  the  heart  will  fear  ? 
The  stout  and  manly  heart  will  dare, 

To  do  what  can  be  done— 
With  faith  in  what  we  have  to  do. 
The  heart  in  labor  will  pursue. 

Until  the  meed  be  won. 


IX. 
Then  tell  me  not  that  earth  doth  give. 
The  brightest  shades  awhile  we  live, — 

'Tis  never,  never  so  1 
Now  let  us  build  a  shrine  at  which 
We  see  in  every  little  niche, 

A  work  that  we  did  do  ; 
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And  ages  yet  to  come  will  bless 
Our  names — the  very  names  caress, 

That  now  our  people  hate. 
Go  on,  go  on  !  and,  by  the  way, 
If  thou  dost  linger  not  at  play, 

Thou  wilt  at  death  be  great. 


Where  freedom  breathes  restricted  not. 
In  glorious  deed,  or  solemn  thought, 

'Tis  there  the  mind  should  live. 
To  such  a  place  whene'er  we  turn. 
Bright  fires  within  the  bosom  burn, — 

The  quenchless  fires  that  give 
To  life  that  impulse  that  will  dare 
To  do  all  things  without  a  fear, — 

A  fear  that  makes  us  less 
Than  vilest  insect  that  doth  crawl 
Upon  a  dungeon's  mouldering  wall 

In  Suabian  wilderness. 
Jackson,  Tennessee. 


THE  LAST  SITTING. 


It  was  the  afternoon  of  one  of  those  glorious 
days  in  June,  when  earth,  and  air,  and  sky  con- 
spired to  fill  the  earth  with  beauty.  The  birds 
had  caroled  with  more  than  usual  gladness,  and 
the  breeze  that  wafted  away  their  melody,  scatter- 
ed fragrance  wherever  it  wandered;  while  not  a 
cloud  had  lingered  in  the  deep  cerulean  vault,  to 
cast  its  momentary  gloom  athwart  the  sunshine. 
Every  one  feels  the  influence  of  such  a  day,  for 
even  the  sick  and  care-worn  acknowledge  the 
cheering  effect  of  sunshine  on  the  heart. 

In  a  small  room,  plainly  furnished,  and  near  the 
only  [window  of  which  was  an  easel,  sat  a  fair 
girl  of  some  nineteen  summers  old,  watching  the 
light  upon  the  floor,  as  it  penetrated  further  and 
further  into  the  apartment,  relieving  by  its  golden 
beauty  the  otherwise  pensive  aspect  of  the  scene. 
Exquisitely  touching  was  she  in  her  simple  white 
dress  and  graceful  attitude,  as  she  sat,  the  only 
breathing  thing,  in  the  solitude  of  that  quiet  room; 
though  a  vase  of  fresh  flowers,  and  more  than  one 
finely  executed  portrait,  graced  the  small  domain, 
and  told  the  taste  and  genius  of  its  occupant. 

Clara  Wilson  was  an  Artiste.  Circumstances 
had  thrown  her  upon  her  own  resources  at  an 
early  age,  for  she  was  an  orphan,  and  poor.  But 
Heaven  had  smiled  upon  her  efforts,  and  endowed 
her  with  talents  of  no  common  order.  She  could 
scarcely  be  called  beautiful,  for  her  features  pos- 
sessed not  the  regularity  requisite  to  elicit  such  an 


BY    MOINA  , 


"  There  is  a  fragrant  blossom  which  maketh  glad  the 
garden  of  the  heart ;  its  roots  lieth  deep;  it  is  delicate,  yet 
lasting  as  the  lilac  crocus  of  autumn:  loneliness  and 
thought  are  the  dews  that  water  it  morn  and  even  ;  Mem- 
ory and  Absence  cherish  it."— Proverbial  Philosophy. 


epithet ;  but  her  ever  varying  countenance,  large 
grey  eyes,  full  forehead,  and  dimpling  cheeks, 
never  failed  to  fix  the  attention  of  all  who  saw 
her.  On  the  afternoon  referred  to,  Clara  was  sit- 
ting at  her  easel,  contemplating,  alternately,  the 
features  of  a  miniature,  and  the  lengthening  sun- 
light  on  the  floor. 

At  last  she  leaned  over  the  picture,  with  a  gaze 
as  earnest  as  that  which  called  life  into  the  fea- 
tures of  Galatece,  when  Pygmalien  looked  upon 
the  statue  he  had  wrought.  But,  alas,  the  e3'^es  of 
the  girl  were  suffused  with  tears,  and  the  fire  of 
her  genius  quenched,  ere  its  beams  could  enkin- 
dle the  beautiful  face  upon  which  she  mused. 

"  And  this,"  she  said  softly,  "  is  to  be  the  last 
sitting !  Would  that  it  were  to  be  my  last  paint- 
ing !  For,  how,  oh !  how  shall  I  ever  again  exe- 
cute anything  that  will  satisfy  my  heart  1  Here  is 
the  ideal,  which  for  years  I  have  dreamed  of — 
the  features,  the  expression,  the  soul — and  to- 
night we  separate!  I  can  no  Icnger  protract  his 
visits ;  I  have  exhausted  every  stratagem  my  art 
afforded ;  and  this  is  to  be  the  last  sitting !" 

She  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then  resumed,  in 
that  low  tone  in  which  the  heart  so  naturally  mur- 
murs out  its  thoughts,  when  there  are  none  beside 
to  whisper  of  its  secrets.  "  Yes,  it  is  finished,  and  I 
must  part  with  it.  True,  I  have  a  copy  faithfully 
traced  upon  my  heart,  yet  would  I  retain  this  also. 
But  I  will  paint  another.  Memory  cannot  fail  to 
recall  these  glorious  hazel  eyes,  so  full  of  trust  and 
tenderness ;  the  haughty  curl  of  this  finely  chis- 
seled  mouth,  the  short  upper  lip  of  which,  tells  of 
lofty  purposes  and  high  resolves ;  this  noble, 
thoughtful  brow  and  classic  head ;  well  can  I  un- 
derstand, while  gazing  upon  this  beautiful  combi- 
nation of  grace  and  genius,  how  the  Artistes  of 
Greece,  who  studied  only  such  embodiments,  have 
left  models  for  all  future  ages  to  copy,  and  to  love. 
And  memory  will  but  too  faithfully  recall  this  im- 
age to  my  dreams,  when  he,  the  only  one  I  have 
ever  met,  who  has  awakened  such  strange  emo- 
tions in  my  soul,  will  have  forgotten  the  unknown 
Artiste,  who  shadowed  forth  his  beauty  for  some 
dearer  eye  to  dwell  upon." 

Her  tears  fell  fast  as  she  spake  the  last  words, 
but  drying  them  hastily,  she  pressed  her  lips  upon 
the  beautifnl  brow  she  had  eulogised,  and  turned 
to  look  once  more  upon  the  sunshine. 

"It  is  almost  time,"  she  exclaimed;  "I  have 
chosen  the  hour  well ;  twilight  will  have  gathered 
o'er  the  earth  before  he  leaves  me,  and  he  will  not 
see  the  emotions  that  mark  our  parting." 

As  she  said  this,  she  took  up  a  pencil  and  card 
from  the  table  which  held  her  easel,  and  wrote : 

Farewell !  thou  bright  ideal  of  a  heart 

Which  may  not  mourn  that  it  so  late  hath  met  thee, 
Tliough  with  thy  presence  all  its  joys  depart. 

And  vain  may  prove  each  effort  to  forget  thee. 

Forget  thee  ?    No  !  no  effort  shall  be  made 
To  tear  thine  image  from  that  faithful  shrine, 

Where  flowrets  blossom  which  no  Time  can  fade. 
And  memory  loves  in  garlands  sweet  to  twine. 
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There  will  abide  these  lineaments  unsoiled. 
When  after  years  steal  youth's  bright  charms  away  ; 

For  still  the  ideal,  in  the  heart  unspoiled, 
Remains,  though  all  things  near  it  may  decay. 

As  she  traced  the  last  word,  a  sound  attracted 
her  attention,  and  throwing  the  effusion  into  a 
drawer,  she  exclaimed,  "  Ha,  there  is  his  step ! 
well  do  I  know  it,  and  the  gentle  tones  of  the 
voice  which  is  so  soon  to  greet  me." 

As  she  ceased  speaking,  the  original  of  the  pic- 
ture entered  the  studio,  and  Clara  rose  to  receive 
him.  He  was  a  young  man  of  about  twentj'-six 
years  of  age,  tall,  gentlemanly,  and  with  a  pe- 
culiarly winning  smile,  which,  as  he  appeared, 
irradiated  his  whole  face,  giving  it  that  spiritual 
expression  which  Clara  so  loved  to  dwell  upon  in 
his  absence.  After  the  usual  courtesies  of  meet- 
ing were  exchanged,  he  took  the  accustomed  seat, 
from  which  Clara  had  copied  his  features,  and  fix- 
ing his  eyes  earnestly  upon  her,  he  said : 

"And  so.  Miss  Wilson,  this  is  the  last  time  I 
am  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  spending  an  hour  in 
your  society,  free  from  the  conventional  formali- 
ties which  the  world  throws  around  those  who 
meet  in  the  careless  intercourse  of  every  day  life. 
Let  me  thank  you  for  the  pleasure  I  have  expe- 
rienced in  this  quiet  room,  and  for  the  trouble  you 
have  bestowed  upon  that  piece  of  mimic  life." 

Clara  blushed  at  the  remark,  for  the  manner 
rendered  it  a  compliment,  but  replied  simply,  "  I 
think,  Mr.  Sidney,  it  is  a  good  likeness." 

"Too  good,"  he  answered,  "for  with  all  the 
vanity  of  a  young  man,  I  cannot  flatter  myself 
that  I  ever  looked  like  the  hero  you  have  repre- 
sented. Whose  character  was  in  your  thoughts 
when  you  sketched  my  features  V 

"  I  may  offend  you  if  I  confess  the  truth,  Mr. 
Sidney ;  yet  how  did  you  know  that  I  had  invest- 
ed my  ideal  with  your  lineaments  1" 

"  I  am  a  reader  of  countenances.  Miss  Wilson, 
and  could  see  that  with  every  line  you  drew,  some 
characteristic  trait  was  floating  in  your  mind. 
Surely,  it  is  but  fair  to  insist  upon  your  naming 
my  prototype,  since  you  have  given  him  my  out- 
ward semblance." 

Clara  was  too  truthful  to  deny  the  charge, 
but  felt  no  little  confusion  at  being  compelled  to 
admit  her  admiration  of  one,  whose  character  has 
been  so  variously  represented  by  historians;  so 
she  said  depreciatingly : 

"  Whenever  I  have  thought  of  those  men  who 
in  times  past  have  exerted  an  influence  upon  their 
fellow  men,  my  fancy  has  lingered  most,  and  my 
affections  have  rested  longest,  with  the  gifted, 
the  versatile,  the  condemned,  the  admired,  the 
traduced,  the  idolized,  the  triumphant  Alcibiades. 
Can  you  forgive  me,  that  while  copying  your  fea- 
tures, which  I  imagined  to  be  like  his  own,  I  have 
endowed  you  with  the  attributes  which  I  have 
supposed  him  to  possess T' 

Mr.  Sidney  smiled  and  said,  rather  evasively, 
"  In  one  thing  I  do  resemble  your  favorite.  I  am 
somewhat  of  a  rover  in  my  disposition,  and  intend 
shortly  to  visit  the  scenes  in  which  he  was  once 
an  actor.     Athens  has  long  been  one  of  the  land- 


marks to  which  my  love  of  change  has  led  me, 
and  thither,  in  a  few  months,  shall  I  wend  ray 
course."  He  sighed  as  he  spoke,  and,  after  a 
pause,  added,  "This  restlessness — this  seeking 
for  something  to  excite,  to  fill  up  the  void  in  the 
heart,  Miss  Wilson,  is  terrible!  Have  you  ever 
felt  if?" 

"I  hardly  know  how  to  answer  you,"  said 
Clara,  "and  yet  I  understand  what  you  mean. 
I  used  to  love  my  parents  so  dearly  when  a  child, 
however,  that  my  heart  was  always  full ;  they  died 
while  I  was  very  young,  and  then  I  loved  my  nurse ; 
but  she  too  died,  when  I  was  twelve  years  old,  and 
since  then  I  have  loved  my  dreams.  A  woman's 
heart  would  break,  if  it  had  not  something  around 
which  to  twine  its  ever-springing  wreaths  of  Fan- 
cy, Hope,  and  Faith,  Mr.  Sidney.  We  create  an 
ideal  very  early  in  life,  and  soon  learn  to  com- 
pare every  one  we  meet  with  the  standard  of  ex- 
cellence, thus  kept  before  the  mind;  and  when 
the  being  is  at  last  discovered  who  we  believe  has 
realized  our  dreams,  then  comes  the  crisis  of  our 
fate.  After  that.  Memory  flings  another  garland 
around  the  idol ;  and  the  heart  can  never  be  very 
sad  which  holds  a  thing  so  precious,  enshrined 
upon  its  altar." 

"  Had  you  lived  in  the  olden  time,  Miss  Wil- 
son, would  Alcibiades  have  found  favor  in  your 
sicfhtl  Would  he  have  reached  your  standard  of 
excellence,  sweet  Clara  1"  asked  Mr.  Sidney,  ris- 
inor  from  his  chair,  and  approaching  the  easel ;  but 
Clara  was  too  much  surprized  to  answer  him,  and 
taking  her  hand  gently  in  his  own  he  added,  "  If 
so,  permit  him  you  have  invested  with  similar 
qualities  to  aspire  to  so  envied  a  destiny.  Dear 
Clara,  will  you  occupy  that  aching  void  in  this 
heart,  which,  until  now,  has  vainly  sought  for 
something  pure  and  beautiful  enough,  to  pour  out 
its  hoarded  love  upon  1  Will  you  go  with  me  to 
Athens  ? — to  the  land  of  Alcibiades,  and  wander 
through  the  clcissic  haunts,  once  trod  by  the  hero 
of  your  young  heart's  dreams  ?" 

But  Clara's  heart  was  too  full  for  words.  She 
laid  her  face  upon  his  bosom  and  wept,  till  long 
after  the  shadows  of  twilight  had  darkened  the 
apartment. 

When  Mr.  Sidney  again  asked,  if  she  would 
go  with  him  to  another  land,  her  only  answer  was 
"  anyivhere  with  you."  And  such  is  Woman's 
Love. 

She  has  left  her  home  and  wandered  far 
The  truth  of  her  dreams  to  prove, 

Still  guided  by  the  radiant  star 
Of  woman's  life— her  love. 

And  years  may  pas?,  and  changes  come. 

And  a  thousand  woes  betide  ; 
But  still  with  a  trusting  heart  she'll  roam 

By  her  chosen  hero's  side. 

For  Love  is  the  truest  of  earthly  things- 
It  colors  the  maiden's  life  ; 

Its  spells  o'er  the  blushing  bride  it  flings, 
And  with  blessings  crowns  the  wife, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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WE  ARE  ALL  FOR  THE  GRAVE. 

BY    C.    B.    GILLESPIE. 


We  are  all  for  the  grave!  We  are  all  for  the  grave ! 
Youth,  infancy,  age— all,  all  for  the  grave  ! 
Our  anchor  is  up— how  gaily  we  glide. 
With  our  sails  to  the  wind  !  ho  !  ho  !  what  a  ride  ! 
Our  captain  is  Pleasure,  our  pilot  is  Death, 
Our  vessel  is  Time.our  lime  but  a  breath  : 
Then,  ho  I  for  the  voyage  .'  our  passage  is  paid. 
On  the  ocean  of  life  who  can  be  afraid  ? 

II. 
We  are  all  for  the  grave !  We  are  all  for  the  grave  I 
Youth,  beauty,  and  love— all,  all  for  the  grave ! 
The  noble,  the  rich,  the  bold  and  the  proud— 
The  peasant,  the  beggar— ho  !  ho  !  what  a  crowd ! 
We  sing  and  we  mourn,  we  laugh  and  we  weep; 
We  love  and  we  hate  ;  we  wake  and  we  sleep— 
And  all  in  a  moment,  the  sum  of  our  life— 
What  a  voyage  is  ours?  what  peace  and  what  strife. 

in. 
We  are  all  for  the  grave  !  We  are  all  for  the  grave  ! 
The  wretched,  the  poor— all,  all  for  the  grave  ! 
The  lame  and  the  blind,  the  madman  and  fool. 
The  learn'd  and  the  vi'ise— ho !  ho  !  what  a  school ! 
We  eat  and  we  starve,  we  drink  and  we  thirst — 
The  saint  and  the  sinner,  the  blest  and  the  'curs'd, 
The  sage  and  the  child,  the  coward  the  brave — 
We  are  all,  we  arc  all  sailing  down  to  the  grave. 

IV. 
We  are  all  for  the  grave  !  We  are  all  for  the  grave  ! 
How  swiftly  our  vessel  sails  on  to  the  grave  ? 
'Tis  freighted  with  joy,  'tis  freighted  with  woe. 
The  virgin,  the  harlot- how  gaily  we  go  ? 
No  hope  of  the  future,  no  thought  of  the  past. 
We  live  for  the  present— ho !  ho  !  for  the  blast 
That  bellies  the  sails  of  our  bark  as  we  ride 
Down  the  treacherous  wave  of  this  swift-rushing  tide. 


We  are  all  for  the  grave  !  We  are  all  for  the  grave ! 
What  creature  is  not  sailing  down  to  the  grave  ? 
Our  banner  is  waving— around  us  is  gloom — 
The  rocks  grate  beneath  us— ho  !  ho  !  for  the  tomb ! 
We  come  and  we  flourish,  we  fade  and  we  die. 
All,  all  In  a  breath,  the  glance  of  an  eye ; 
We  pass— others  follow  upon  the  next  wave, 
Ru<:hing  on,  rushing  on.  still  on  to  the  grave. 

VI. 
Then,  ho !  for  the  grave  !    How  it  yawns,  the  dark 

grave  1 
The  young  and  the  old— come  away  to  the  grave. 
Who  would  stay,  when  all  that  we  loved  will  have 

gone  ? 
Who  would  live  here,  alone?  come  yc  on,  come  ye  on! 
The  hopes  that  will  perish,  now  smile,  or  have  fled; 
What  are  they  to  us,  sailing  down  to  the  dead  ? 
The  king  and  the  beggar,  the  timid,  the  brave — 
We  are  all,  we  are  all  passing  on  to  the  grave. 


STANDARD  OP  RESPECTABILITY. 

THE    FALSE THE    TRUE. 

By  respectability,  we  understand  the  public 
estimation  of  private  character.  By  standard  of 
respectability,  is  signified  the  basis  upon  which 
this  public  estimation  is  founded. 

Perhaps  the  majority  who  may  glance  at  the 
title  of  this  article  will  hastily  pass  it  by  as  prom- 
ising nothing  worthy  of  attention,  or  as  being  of" 
a  subject  which  all  understand,  and  upon  which 
no  new  licht  can  be  thrown.      Whether  or  not 
anything  new  or  interesting  can  be  said  or  written 
upon  this  subject — whether  or  not  it  is  trite,  dry 
and  famiUar  to  all,  the  writer  is  of  the  deliberate 
opinion,  that  either  the  thoughts  which  this  theme 
suggests  are  not  very  common  with  the  public,  or 
else  they  should  be  enforced  again  and  again  until 
the  practice  which  they  dictate  is  more  generally 
adopted.     There  is  sometimes  danger  of  a  super- 
ficial view  of  a  subject,  which  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance, and  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  private 
and  public  welfare,  merely  because  it  is  simple. 
Frequently  the  easier  it  is  of  comprehension,  the 
less   it  is  comprehended.      We  are  inclined  to 
overlook  fundamental  principles,  and  press  on  to 
the  intricate,  the  mysterious  and  the  marvelous — 
that  which  is  the  least  profitable  to  contemplate, 
and  upon  which  we  fail  to  arrive  at  definite  con- 
clusions.    For  instance,  the  legislator  will  fill  the 
statvite  book  with  laws  for  regulating  the  conduct 
of  the  people,  and  prescribe  divers  punishments 
for  their  violation,  while  he  forgets  the  old  adage 
of  eternal  truth,  that  "  an  ounce  of  prevention  is 
worth  a  pound  of  cure."      He  waits  until  crimes 
are  committed,  private  rights  outraged  and  lives 
destroyed,   that  the   penalties   may   be  inflicted, 
when  by  a  little  attention  to  the  causes  of  crime, 
and  the  means  by  which  it  may  be  prevented, 
the  benefits  of  his  labor  would  be  a  thousand  fold 
greater  to  society.     The  physician,  also,  specu- 
lates and  racks  his  brain  to  little  purpose  in  dis- 
covering the  remedy  for  disease,  some  panacea  for 
human  ailments,  while  a  little  more  attention  to 
the  means  of  preserving  health  would  hush  the 
most  dolorous  groans,  and  rob  Humanity  of  her 
keenest  pangs.      The  clergyman,  too,   desirous 
of  exhibiting  his  learning,  and  power  of  thought 
and  argumentation,  will  dwell  upon  things  which 
never  have  been,  and  never  can  be  comprehended 
by  finite  creatures,  while  he  enforces  with  but 
faint  eloquence  the  social  relations  and  duties  of 
man,  the  beauty  of  virtue,  and  the  deformity  of 
vice. 

But,  though  we  have  indulged  in  these  reflec- 
tions, we  have  not  forgotten  the  title  of  this  arti- 
cle. The  people  are  continually  looking  for  better 
times,  and  praying  for  more  happiness,  when  the 
most  ffrievous  ills  that  afllict  them  are  within  their 
own  control,  if  they  would  commence  at  the  be- 
ginning, reflect  upon  these  matters  which  all  can 
understand,  and  right  themselves  wherein  they 
know    they   arc    wrong.      The    philanthropist 
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mourns  over  the  wrongs  of  his  fellow-men  and 
the  abuses  of  society,  but  looks  beyond  their  ori- 
gin and  the  true  means  of  correcting  them. 

The  writer  believes  there  is  a  false  standard  of 
respectability,  an  unjust  and  foolish  criterion  by 
which  individual  reputation  is  estimated,  too  gen- 
erally prevalent,  which  is  most  deleterious  in  its 
influence,  and  productive  of  more  political,  moral 
and  religious  depravity,  than  many  other  causes 
combined.  If  this  be  the  case,  the  subject  we  have 
chosen  is  of  some  importance. 

The  community  is  a  quasi  court,  which  decides 
more  important  cases  than  all  the  constituted 
courts  of  the  land.  Greater  consequences  rest 
upon  her  decisions  than  upon  the  judgments  and 
sentences  of  those  tribunals  before  which  causes 
are  litigated  which  involve  the  rights,  liberties  and 
lives  of  the  people.  In  the  one  court,  good  and 
learned  men  administer  the  law  as  i>  is  written  and 
established  by  the  clearest  reasoning  of  great  and 
pure  minds,  while  in  the  other,  the  people  at  large 
constitute  the  judge,  by  whom  the  dearest  inter- 
ests— interests  which  affect  the  whole  mass  of 
mankind  individually,  are  determined  according 
to  those  principles,  sentiments  and  prejudices, 
which  may  for  the  time  being  sway  the  greater 
number  of  minds.  While  in  the  one,  the  purest 
virtue  and  the  most  cultivated  reason  sway  the 
court,  in  the  other,  public  opinion,  fashioned  by 
such  influences  as  may  at  any  time  predominate, 
awards  to  each  individual  that  measure  of  consid- 
eration or  reputation  for  which  he  obtains  credit 
among  his  fellow-men.  Hence  this  nondescript 
though  potent  tribunal,  holds  at  her  pleasure  per- 
sonal reputation,  public  and  private  morals,  and 
her  adjudications  constitute  the  standard  by  which 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  an  individual  are  deter- 
mined, and  his  quantum  of  consideration  awarded. 
This  court  has  undergone  many  radical  changes. 
In  every  age  of  the  world,  and  among  every  nation 
and  tribe,  it  has  been  constituted  of  different  ele- 
ments, according  to  the  passions  and  virtues  that 
have  guided  those  who  have  given  law  to  so- 
ciety. It  might  be  interesting  to  examine  the 
most  material  changes  that  have  taken  place  in 
the  predominant  principles  of  society,  and  the  in- 
fluences which  have  produced  these  revolutions, 
but  we  have  not  now  the  time  to  make  the  requi- 
site examinations,  neither  does  the  subject  of  this 
article  demand  it.  They  may  form  the  basis  of  a 
subsequent  disquisition. 

Wliat  then  is  the  false,  and  what  tlie  true  stan- 
dard of  respectability,  and  how  much  of  the  false 
and  the  true  constitute  the  basis  of  our  popular 
tribunal,  which  awards  to  each  iKdividical  his  cur- 
rent consideralion  7 

Every  individual  possesses  a  certain  pride  of 
spirit,  and  desires  that  estimation  among  his  fel- 
lows to  which  his  qualities  entitle  him.  If  he  is 
not  credited  for  that  which  he  deserves,  he  has  just 
reason  to  complain  of  tyranny  grievous  to  be 
borne,  and  frequently  becomes  discouraged  in  his 
efforts  to  elevate  himself,  and  not  unfrequently 
sinks  beneath  the  weight  of  popular  opinion,  and 
becomes  a  far  different  person  in  point  of  moral 
Vol.  I.— No.  5.-35. 


worth  than  he  would  be,  had  the  public  tribunal 
which  passed  upon  his  merits  been  governed  by 
just  sentiments.  We  proceed  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion proposed. 

1.  That  is  a  false  standard  tuhich  draws  a  dis- 
tinction among  individuals  founded  upon  the 
occupation  they  pursue. 

All  branches  of  business  which   contribute  to 
the  common  prosperity  of  all,  should  be  regarded 
as  equally  honorable.     While  the  statesman  is  re- 
quired to  enact  the  laws   that  should  govern  the 
actions  of  the  people — while  the  lawyer  is  neces- 
sary to  interpret  the  laws  and  guard  the  interests 
of  the  prosecutor  on  one  side,  and  the  interests  of 
the  prosecuted  on  the  other — while  the  physician 
is  required  to  soothe  and  heal  our  bodily  afflictions 
— while  the  clergyman  is  demanded   to   improve 
the  moral  and  spiritual  condition  of  the  people, 
let  it  not  be  understood  that  these  are  the  most 
valuable  members  of  society.     He  who  tills  the 
soil,  and  provides  us  with  the  "  staff  of  life" — he 
who  manufactures  our  apparel — he  who  constructs 
our  dwellings — all  whose  employment  is  honest, 
and  necessary   to  fill  up  the  measure  of  human 
comfort,  are  equally  valuable ;  and  that  sentiment 
which   draws   a  distinction    between   them,    and 
bestows  more  consideration  upon  one  because  he 
follows    what    is   vulgarly   called  higher    profes- 
sions of  life,  or  else  follows  none  at  all,  than  to 
another  who  is  equally  virtuous,  but  industriously 
employs  himself   in  what  are  vulgarly    termed 
humble  pursuits,  is  more  tyrannical  in  our  state 
of  society,  than  the  government   of  the  bloodiest 
despot  in  the  most   barbarous  age  of  the   world. 
More  tyrannical   we  say,  because  the  people  un- 
derstand their  rights,  and  feel  the  strokes  inflicted 
on  their  backs,  while  the   autocrat  can  drive  his 
ignorant  subjects  whithersoever  he  will,  and  they 
know  not  the  privileges  to  which  they  ire  justly 
entitled.     In  this  respect,  the  standard  of  respect- 
ability among  us  is  false  and  foul,   because  the 
qualities  of  the  person  are  estimated  by  fhe  busi- 
ness he  pursues.     Those  who  hold  the  strongest 
influence  in  society,  and  give  tone  to  the  popular 
feeling,  will   not  acknowledge  this  by    word  of 
mouth  ;   especially  those  who  have  any  discretion 
or  respect  for  themselves,  but  the  greater  portion 
of  them  show  it  in  their  daily  conduct,  and  will 
silently  give  it  their  sanction.     This  sentiment  is 
the  offspring  of  narrow  minds,  and  shows  the  rot- 
tenness of  the  heart  that  entertains  it.     It  proves 
also  that  our  boast  of  freedom  is  after  all  only  a 
boast,  and  that  there  can  be  the  rankest  oppres- 
sion without  the  sanction  of  the  law  making  pow- 
er.    In   consequence   of  this   false  standard,  the 
young  and  proud  spirited  are  leaving  the  honest 
and   equally   honorable  pursuits  of  their  fathers, 
and   crowding   into   those   branches   of  business 
which  are   already   surfeited,  because  they  deem 
them,  too  truly,  the  only  passports  to  respectability 
and  genteel  society.    Thus  the  proper  equilibrium 
that  should  be   preserved   between   the   different 
branches  of  business,  is  destroyed;  persons  on  one 
hand  are  disappointed  in  the  success  and  favor 
they  anticipated,  and  commence  a  career  of  un- 
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happiness,  while  on  the  other,  those  who  are 
forced  to  pursue  certain  branches  termed  humble 
and  low  for  a  livelihood,  are  discouraged,  and  be- 
come dissatisfied  with  themselves,  and  embittered 
towards  their  fellows.  More  than  this,  that  har-. 
mony  of  feeling  which  should  exist  among  all 
classes,  is  disturbed,  and  the  prosperity  of  all  im- 
peded. This  degrading,  despicable  sentiment  is, 
however,  being  overcome,  and  the  day  is  not  dis- 
tant when  the  profession  followed  by  an  honest 
man  will  not  be  the  criterion  by  which  his  con- 
sideration is  determined.  I  know  of  no  man 
more  entitled  to  the  sovereign  contempt  of  all  noble 
minded  persons,  (if  they  are  capable  of  feeling 
"contempt  for  any  living  thing,")  than  he  who 
feels  himself  above  any  honest  calling.  Such  an 
one  is  a  moral  pestilence  in  community,  and  by 
his  natural  baseness  unworthy  of  that  regard 
which  he  would  withhold  from  some  of  his  fellow- 
beings. 

2.  That  is  a  false  standard  ichich  measures  re- 
spectability according  to  the  fashion  and  cloth 
of  the  individuaVs  coat. 

This  may  seem  to  some  a  trifling  matter  for 
noticing  in  an  article  for  a  literary  journal ;  but 
the  writer  believes  that  all  who  will  examine  it  in 
its  various  bearings,  will  conclude  with  him,  that 
it  is  a  subject  of  no  small  consideration.  The 
arbitrary  rules  of  fashionable  society  are  useless, 
degrading  and  foolish.  They  require  an  expen- 
diture which  few  are  able  to  support,  but  which 
most  think  necessary,  in  order  that  they  may 
mingle  in  what  is  called  the  "first  society." 

Multitudes  of  j'oung  men  begin  active  life  with 
no  other  dependence  than  the  labor  of  their 
hands.  They  must  seek  their  own  fortunes  them- 
selves, and  though  they  start  with  high  hopes, 
and  under  favorable  circumstances,  yet,  after 
having  passed  the  years  of  celibacy,  within  which 
they  expected  to  become  sufficiently  independent 
to  unite  their  fortunes  and  pleasures  with  com- 
panions desired  by  all,  they  find  to  their  chagrin 
that  it  has  required  all  they  have  earned  to  main- 
tain that  fashionable  appearance  which  they 
thought  their  respectability  demanded.  Though 
this  is  a  mistaken  thought,  yet  few  young  men 
have  the  firmness  and  independent  spirit  to  set  at 
naught  the  frivolous  vanities  of  "  high  life,"  and 
content  themselves  with  that  decency  of  apparel 
which  is  most  highly  respected  by  all  whose  opin- 
ions are  "  worth  a  straw." 

It  is  the  most  consummate  folly  for  any  young 
man,  whatever  may  be  his  employment,  to  ex- 
pend all,  or  even  one  half,  of  his  earning,  upon 
his  back.  Every  one  of  ordinary  health,  should 
at  an  early  age  be  in  independent  circumstances, 
though  he  was  nurtured  in  poverty  and  sent 
abroad  by  his  parents  to  get  his  own  support. — 
But  they  are  spirited,  and  desire  to  mingle  in  the 
first  ranks — pardon  the  expression — and  to  ini- 
tiate themselves  in  the  esteem  of  the  proud  and 
the  foolish,  they  trim  themselves  according  to  fash- 
ion from  the  rim  of  the  hat  to  the  toe  of  the  boot, 
and  as  often  as  the  fashion  changes,  (and  that  is 
as  often  as  the  moon,)  they  must  doft'  their  coats 


and  "  ran  in  debt "  to  replace  them.  Thus  money 
is  uselessly  expended  in  dress,  that  ministers  to 
the  lowest  passions  of  our  nature,  which  should 
be  saved  to  make  a  family  comfortable  and  inde- 
pendent, or  devoted  to  the  improvement  o  f  the 
mind.  How  ridiculous  the  idea,  that  a  person 
must  follow  the  fashions,  to  be  respected !  He 
who  less  esteems  an  individual,  or  treats  him  with 
less  courtesy  and  respect,  because  the  cloth  of  his 
coat  is  not  of  the  finest  texture  and  made  up  after 
the  "  latest  London  and  Paris  fashions,"  is  totally 
unworthy  of  the  regard  of  that  individual.  The 
one  who  despises,  is  as  much  inferior  to  the  de- 
spised, as  a  coward  is  inferior  to  a  gentleman. 

"  Fashionable  appearance "  the  true  test  of 
greatness  !  when  it  is  known  that  the  fashions 
originate  in  the  aristocratic  circles  of  the  old 
world,  whose  anti-republican  sentiments  are  so 
offensive  to  our  democratic  spirit!  Away,  the 
thought ! — though  there  is  more  truth  than  fiction 
in  this  monstrous  incongruity. 

There  apjjcars  to  be  much  reason  for  the  opin- 
ion we  entertain,  viz  :  that  in  the  "  first  circles,"  a 
person  cannot  be  regarded  with  decent  respect, 
unless  he  is  entirely  a  fashionable  man,  or  unless 
his  wealth  or  talents  force  respect  from  his  fel- 
lows, when  it  is  reflected  that  many  of  our  boasted 
literary  Journals  are  devoted  to  the  defence  and 
extension  of  all   the  vanities  of   fashion.     They 
keep   spies  in  the  princely   courts  of  Europe  to 
watch   the  least    change  which   the   Queen  by 
chance  may  order  in  the  dress  of  her  domestics, 
and  to  hurry  across  the  ocean   the  highly  impor- 
tant announcement,  that  they  may  have  credit  for 
industry   in  getting   the    fashions  at  the  earliest 
hour,  for  the  thousands  of  their  subscribers.    How 
proud  the  noble  minded  readers  of  these  maga- 
zines must  feel  of  the  fashion-plates  that  preface 
their  pages !     It   is  time  the  tyranny  of   fashion 
was  destroyed,  and  with  it  removed  the  many  de- 
basing influences  attending  its  passionate  indul- 
gence. .  It  is  time  that  mind  ruled  instead  of  pas- 
sion, and  wisdom  instead  of  vanity. 
3.    That  is  a  false  standard,  tvhich  mahcs  wealth 
the  criterion  of  rcspcctabilil'!/. 
Many  are  termed  respectable,  and  received  with 
open  arms  into  the  society  of  the  self-constituted 
nobility  of  the  land,  because  the  profession  they 
pursue  is  ranked  among  the  "  honorable."     Many 
enjoy  the  same  much  coveted  privileges,  because 
of  their  strict  attention  to  fashionable  appearance ; 
and  many   more  are  crowded  into  the  throng  of 
the  honorables,  on  account  of  that  superiority  of 
character,  which  in  the  popular  view,  wealth  gives 
to  its  possessor.    As  a  people,  we  are  worshippers 
of  gold.     We  pursue  it  as  the  great  object  of  life 
— as  a  desideratum  of  existence.     The  first  les- 
sons we  learn  are   upon  the  great  subject  of  mo- 
ney-getting.    Wealth  is  the  subject  of  our  dreams 
by  night,  and  of  our  fretful  anxiety  by  day.     For 
its  acquisition  we  surmount  all  obstacles,  run  every 
hazard,    and  endure    every  privation.     The  only 
injunction  thoroughly  impressed  upon  the  minds 
of  the  young  is,    "  put  money  in  thy  purse." — 
The  father,  as   he  bids  farewell  to  his  son,  who  is 
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about  to  step  from  his  parental  roof  to  trj'  his  for- 
tune alone  in  the  world,  gives  his  last  emphatic 
command,  "put  money  in  thy  purse."  Do  we 
hear  from  near  and  dear  friends,  from  whom  we 
have  a  longtime  been  separated,  our  first  inquiry 
is,  how  much  money  have  they  "  put  into  their 
purse  1"  Is  a  young  man  introduced  to  a  lady, 
whose  appearance  and  manners  are  pleasing'? 
his  first  inquiry  is  very  apt  to  be,  how  much  mo- 
ney has  her  father  put  into  his  purse  1  and  unless 
he  is  a  man  of  remarkable  goodness,  the  next 
question  will  be  concerning  the  age  of  her  father. 
Such  is  the  potent  power  of  wealth  upon  the 
minds  of  the  people,  that  scarcely  anything  is  con- 
sidered worth  the  having,  unless  it  can  contribute 
to  some  pecuniar)''  speculation.  So  strong  is  the 
desire  for  gain  among  a  large  proportion  of  our 
people,  that  all  virtue  seems  an  annoyance  which 
stands  in  the  way  of  speedy  acquisition,  and  with 
too  many,  it  is  so  pliable,  that  they  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  making  it  yield  to  the  superior  claims  of 
the  imperious  dollar.  If  our  devotion  to  the  Au- 
thor of  Eternal  mind,  virtue  and  true  nobility, 
were  half  as  zealous  as  it  is  to  the  god  of  gold, 
our  piety  and  greatness  would  soon  become 
little  inferior  to  that  of  the  angels.  What  is  it 
that  invests  wealth  with  such  power,  riches  with 
such  fascination,  and  rrold  with  such  irresistible 
charms  1  Does  it  possess  any  real  value,  beyond 
its  utility  in  rendering  life  agreeable  and  happy  1 
Our  wants  are  few  and  easily  supplied  ;  then  why 
sacrifice  every  pure  and  noble  aspiration  for  the 
purpose  of  grasping  the  largest  possessions  possi- 
ble 1  Why  forego  for  it,  all  the  real  enjoyments 
of  manhood  and  youth,  and  drag  ourselves  down 
to  a  premature  and  dishonorable  death,  by  a  golden 
weight  1  These  questions  are  readily  answered 
by  referring  to  the  eminent  consideration  and  hon- 
or, which  corrupt  and  ignoble  minds  invariably 
award  to  the  wealthy,  simply  because  of  their 
riches.  No  definite  moral  excellence,  nor  no  men- 
tal endowments  are  required  of  those  who  have 
large  possessions,  for  their  banker  can  give  them 
a  passport  to  any  society,  and  a  certificate  of  un- 
questionable greatness.  The  young  man  who 
can  boast  of  no  merit,  but  is  covered  all  over  with 
degrading  follies  and  vices,  is  flattered,  caressed 
and  honored  by  polite  and  fashionable  society,  on 
account  of  his  father's  wealth.  He  feels  himself 
infinitely  above  his  fellows,  who  are  infinitely  his 
superiors,  and  looks  with  contempt  upon  those 
who  depend  upon  the  labor  of  their  hands.  He 
is  an  honorable  young  man,  while  his  virtuous, 
intelligent,  high-minded,  but  poor  companion  at- 
tracts no  notice,  because,  in  the  popular  view,  he 
has  little  to  commend  him.  What  more  oppres- 
sive tyranny  ever  weighed  down  humanity  1 

Such  is  the  morbid  love  of  riches  that  pervades 
all  classes  of  society,  and  all  minds  however  holily 
inclined,  that  it  is  in  fact  a  misfortune  for  a  man  to 
be  wealthy,  who  possesses  any  self-respect  what- 
ever. How  can  the  rich  man  tell  whether  it  is 
himself  that  is  honored  and  flattered,  or  his  purse "? 
How  can  the  wealthy  flithcr  convince  himself 
that  his  daughter  is  praised  and  courted  for  her 


\  own  excellencies,  or  on  account  of  her  parent's 
possessions  1  These,  we  grant,  are  humiliating 
considerations  for  those  who  are  encumbered  with 
an  undue  amount  of  this  world's  goods — but  they 
are  no  less  true  than  humiliating ;  and  the  writer 
would  suppose  the  rich  young  man,  who  wishes 
to  be  valued  tor  his  own  excellencies,  would  throw 
his  wealth  into  the  sea,  rather  than  a  particle  of 
consideration  should  be  given  to  his  hog-s,  for  ia- 
stance,  in  preference  to  himself 

Thus  wealth  is  a  false  standard  of  respectabili- 
ty, and  a  grossly  unjust  one,  not  only  to  the  poor, 
but  to  the  rich  also.  If  it  were  viewed  in  its  pro- 
per light,  the  wealthy  would  have  the  most  reason 
to  complain,  because  the  pojr  know  they  earn 
themselves  whatever  of  respect  they  enjoy,  while 
the  rich  are  in  ignorance  with  regard  to  the  source 
of  their  respectability. 

We  will  now  consider  the  true  standard  of 
respectability. 
1.   That  is  a  true  standard.,  by  which  reputation  is 

measured  according  to  the  purifij  of  the  virtue, 

and  the  intcUigcnce  of  the  individiMl. 

Mind  is  the  foundation  of  every  thing  great 
and  good  in  the  condition  of  man.  Our  virtues 
are  the  result  of  its  combination  of  faculties,  and 
when  they  are  properly  balanced  and  disciplined, 
all  their  impulses,  emotions,  sentiments  and 
thoughts  are  pure,  and  tend  to  the  highest  degree 
of  happiness.  The  merit  which  each  person  is 
allowed  in  the  public  estimation,  should  be  co- 
extensive witli  his  value  to  the  world.  He  is 
really  meritorious  in  proportion  to  his  worth  ;  and 
that  is  a  sickly  and  base  popular  sentiment  which 
regards  any  other  criterion  of  respectability.  Man 
being  designed  to  work  out  his  own  greatness  and 
happiness,  can  only  be  honorable  according  to 
his  efl'orts  in  fulfilling  his  destiny;  and  he  should 
be  considered  dishonorable  who  will  not  make 
advancement — whose  motto  is  not  onirard.  The 
duties  and  obligations  of  each  are  in  proportion  to 
his  mental  and  physical  means.  The  wealthy 
have,  at  least,  abundant  physical  means,  and  the 
person  of  intellectual  and  mental  superiority, 
though  poor  in  purse,  has  also  the  ability  of  doing 
great  good,  and  if  they  fail  to  discharge  their  obli- 
gations they  are  dishonorable  in  fact,  and  unworthy 
of  respectability.  The  rniUionairc  who  occasion- 
ally contributes  a  trifle  (considering  his  means)  to 
the  public  good,  is  praised  for  his  benevolence, 
while  he  who  curtails  his  expenses,  and  increases 
his  industry  and  economy  to  enable  himself  to 
contribute  his  mite  to  objects  of  charity  and  im- 
provement, is  but  little  regarded,  though  he,  in 
truth,  has  exhibited  an  honest  heart  and  an  en- 
larged virtue.  Let  each  individual,  whether  rich 
or  poor,  occupy  that  stand  in  the  estimation  of 
his  fellows  to  which  he  is  justly  entitled  by  the 
goodness  of  his  nature. 

Let  the  popular  standard  of  respectability  be 
corrected  in  this  respect,  and  instead  of  observ- 
ing the  pitiful  avarice  that  pervades  the  common 
mind,  we  should  see  one  person  engaged  in  a 
noble  strife  with  another  for  superiority  in  intelli- 
gence and  morality.     No  on#  would  then  desire 
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more  of  wealth  than  a  competency,  and  all  the 
frauds  and  crimes  that  follow  the  feverish  pursuit 
of  riches  would  be  banished.  A  few  would  no 
lono-er  monopolize  all  the  business  of  the  country, 
but  "  live  and  let  Hve"  would  be  the  ruhng  max- 
im. All  would  strive  to  put  wisdom  in  their 
heads  rather  than  money  in  their  wallets.  The 
blind  worship  of  Gold,  the  father  of  lies,  would  be 
exchanged  for  that  of  Virtue,  the  mistress  of 
Beauty  and  Grace,  of  Joy  and  Happiness.  That 
feverish  passion  of  avarice  which  degrades  the 
more  it  is  indulged,  would  give  place  for  the  in- 
dwelling of  lofty  sentiment,  high  resolve,  and 
noble  aspirations.  The  question  would  no  longer 
be  asked  "  how  fashionable,"  but  "  how  good  ;" 
nor  "how  wealthy,"  but  "  how  intelligent." 
2.  Tkat  is  a  true  standard  of  respectabUily  tvMch 
regards  not  the  opinio7is  of  a  person  honesthj 
entertained. 

It  is  a  matter  of  just  regret,  that  in  this  free 
country,  a  person  must  either  conform  his  opinions 
with  those  which  the  community  as  a  mass  agree 
to  tolerate,  or  hypocritically  disown  his  own  sen- 
timents, or  cowardly  conceal  them  in  order  to 
secure  any  public  favor,  or  even  a  fair  reputation. 
Though  our  laws  are  tolerant  to  the  utmost  lati- 
tude, yet  public  opinion,  which  is  stronger  than 
the  laws,  is  tyrannically  intolerant.     The  adequate 
political    revolution    in    this    respect   has    been 
achieved,    but     a   revolution    beyond    this,    one 
which  reaches  the  spirit  of  the  people  is  necessary. 
Few  individuals  have  the  same  respect  for  him 
who  disagrees  with  them  on  questions  of  religious 
or  political  faith,  that  they  have  for  those  whose 
views  harmonize  with  their  own.     We  are  apt  to 
speak  of  the   opinions  of  others  with  contempt, 
and  entertain  a  kind  of  scorn  for  the  individuals 
themselves.     The   bigoted  Christian  and  the  bit- 
ter politician  cherish   a  sort  of  hatred  for  their 
opponents,  as  though  their  sentiments  were  the 
result  of  mental  weakness  or  knavish  hypocrisy. 
These  are  the  ones,  if  any,  who  deserve  the  dises- 
teem  of  their  fellows.  Their  illiberal  prejudices  are 
the  legitimate  offspring  of  their  littleness.     They 
think  not  that  thej'  are  also  liable  to  err,  but  set 
themselves  up  as  a  standard  by  which  to  measure 
others.     Public  virtue  demands  that  all  should  be 
independent  in  thought,  and  free  as  the  winds  in 
expressing  their  views.     No  rod  should  be  raised 
to  smite  an  honest  man,  who  openly  avows  his 
opinions.      There  is  going  on   a  great  contest 
between  truth  and  error,  and  to  make  the  triumph 
complete  and  permanent,  it  should  be  a   fliir   and 
open  warfare.     There  is  no  danger  in  such  a  war- 
fare.    Let  every  one  speak  boldly,  no  matter  what 
others  may  think.  Remove  the  tyranny  that  keeps 
multitudes  silent,  or   makes  them  dishonest,  and 
Truth  would  meet  her  foes  with  a  stronger  arm. 
Palsied  be  the  tongue  that  would  speak  slander- 
ously of  the  independent  man !     Contempt  upon 
the  head  of  him  who  would  thrust  from  society,  or 
regard  with  less  esteem  a  man  for  entertaining 
and  maintaining  honest  opinions !     But — 

"The  world's  all  face  ;  the  man  who  shows  his  heart 
Is  hooted  for  his  nudities,  and  scorned." 


This  is  not  generally  true,  but  the  couplet  con- 
tains too  much  truth  to  be  passed  without  notice. 
Every  one  should  be  held  accountable  to  that  tri- 
bunal which  investigates  his  character  and  awards 
his  reputation,  for  the  strictest  morality  known  in 
the  purest  ethics,  for  on  this  there  can  be  no  differ- 
ence of  opinion.  But  beyond  this  the  inquiry 
should  not  be  made.  Wherever  there  is  a  chance 
for  candid  minds  to  entertain  different  opinions, 
there  the  inquisition  should  not  go — for  who 
shall  judge  1  I  will  not  discredit  my  neighbor 
who  differs  with  me,  let  the  question  be  what  it 
may,  for  "  let  him  that  thinketh  he  standeth  take 
heed  lest  he  fall."  He  shall  enjoy  my  esteem  and 
whatever  of  pleasure  there  may  be  in  my  society, 
to  the  same  extent  as  the  individual  who  agrees 
with  me  on  every  point.  Yea,  I  would  endeavor 
to  make  our  differences  a  source  of  mutual  bene- 
fit and  interest,  by  candid  and  manly  conversa- 
tions upon  the  questions  at  issue  between  us. 

Whether  the  remarks  in  which  the  writer  has 
here  indulged,  be  just  to  the  community  or  not, 
the  reader  can  judge  for  himself  by  noticing  the 
predominant  spirit  of  the  times.  l.  a.  h. 
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I  SAW  some  little  birds  come  one  morning  to  the  banks 
of  a  stream,  where  they  were  accustomed  to  batlie  their 
young  wings.  The  surface  was  frozen  by  the  breath  of 
a  wintry  night,  and  resisted  their  beaks.  They  turned 
away,  as  if  in  sorrow.  I  was  requested  at  that  time 
to  write  some  lines,  by  some  beloved  young  friends  from 
whom  I  was  about  to  be  separated,  and  I  associated  this  in- 
cident with  the  feelings  inspired  by  this  event. 


They  came  to  the  stream,  the  young  warblers  of  heaven, 
They  came  lo  the  stream  their  bright  pinions  to  lave, 

Nor  knew  that  the  breath  of  a  wintry  even 
Had  chilled  into  ice  its  once  soft-rolling  wave. 

Oh  I  sad  were  the  hearts  of  those  warblers,  I  ween, 
When  the  cold  surface  met  them,  resisting  their  thirst ; 

And  surely  they  sigh'd  for  the  margin  of  green, 
For  the  breath  of  the  flowers,  for  the  pure  fountain's 
burst. 

Will  ye  come,  like  those  songsters,  my  lov'd  ones,  and 
mourn 
For  the  fount  where  your  spirits  have  bathed  the  young 
wing  ? 
Will  you  sigh  for  the  hours  that  will  never  return. 
And  o'er  them  the  garland  of  memory  fling  ? 

Perchance,  then  my  heart,  like  that  cold,  frozen  stream, 
Will  be  chilled  by  the  breath  of  a  wintry  world, 

And  the  shadows  of  sorrow  have  darkened  the  beam, 
'Neath  which,  like  young  rose-leaves,  your  souls  have 
unfurled. 

But  though  it  were  cold  as  the  ice-fettered  stream, 
'Twould  melt  as  your  images  leaned  o'er  the  wave 

And  your  voices,  like  melody  heard  in  a  dream, 
Would  sigh  through  the  willows  o'er  memory's  grave. 
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INTERNATIONAL  COPYRIGHT. 

As  we  review  the  history  of  Europe  and  her 
colonies,  it  is  instructive  to  observe  the  growth  of 
that  body  of  international  law  which  now  regu- 
lates the  intercourse  of  civilized  States.  The  con- 
trast which  we  discern  between  the  sanguinary 
jealousies  of  savage  tribes,  the  ill -defined  rights 
of  States  among  the  more  enlightened  of  the  an- 
cients, and  the  principles,  whith  are  now  its  ele- 
ments, should  strongly  impress  upon  our  minds 
the  truth  that  nations,  as  well  as  individuals,  can 
improve  their  relations  with  each  other.  The 
proper  reception  of  this  maxim  by  governments 
would  contribute  to  the  happiness  and  elevation 
of  mankind.  Indeed  our  race  can  never  evince 
the  extent  of  its  capacity  for  progress,  until  nations 
become  fraternized.  It  therefore  becomes  a  duty 
incumbent  upon  christian  governments  to  extend 
human  sympathies  by  guaranteeing  to  the  citi- 
zens of  the  community  of  nations,  all  such  rights 
as  proceed  from  that  fountain  of  universal  justice 
which  civilization  acknowledges  as  the  spring  of 
international  law. 

The  present  age  is  distinguished  for  the  intima- 
cy existing  between  nations  possessed  of  a  litera- 
ture. That  medium  for  the  transmission  of  ideas 
which  was  invented  a  few  centuries  ago,  gives 
wonderful  facility  to  the  interchange  of  opinions, 
and  brings  into  near  relationship  the  writers  and 
readers  of  the  world.  The  Republic  of  Letters 
has  extended  itself  over  all  reading  communities, 
in  whatever  clime,  and  by  whatever  political  bonds 
associated.  Citizens  in  this  republic  have  rights, 
the  enjoyment  of  which  should  not  be  obstructed 
by  territorial  boundaries.  Governments  are  un- 
true to  the  object  of  their  creation,  if  they  do  not 
consider  them  as  sacred  as  those  now  enforced  by 
the  laws  of  nations. 

The  novelty  of  an  international  law  should  not 
be  deemed  a  conclusive  objection.  A  new  law  is 
the  consequent  of  some  new  relation,  which  is  it- 
self connected  with  a  general  social  principle. 
Laws  that  are  elements  of  civilization,  may  have 
been  unknown  to  men  in  the  simple  gregarious 
state,  yet  the  reasons  for  them  are  as  primitive  as 
nature  itself  The  laws  of  nations  have  only  been 
recognized  by  modern  civilization,  and  to  it  the 
most  of  them  owe  their  existence.  They  are 
comparatively  novel,  but  nevertheless,  as  binding 
upon  civilized  states,  as  if  they  regulated  the  first 
rude  communities.  Founded  upon  Nature  and 
Christianity,  they  are  progressively  improved,  and 
rights  are  acquired  under  them,  as  their  equity  be- 
comes developed  by  the  intercourse  of  nations. 

In  accordance  with  these  general  principles, 
many  believe  that  justice  to  authors,  and  the  wel- 
fare of  that  great  reading  public  which  exists  in 
the  civilized  portions  of  the  globe,  unite  in  the  de- 
mand for  the  creation  of  an  international  copy- 
right law;  that  intellectual  labor,  deserving  the 
highest  reward,  all  who  arc  partakers  of  its  pro- 
ducts should  be  placed  under  contribution ;  that 
whatever  induces  mental  improvement,   nations 


should  adopt,  and  that,  as  an  international  copy- 
right will  increase  intellectual  exertion,  civilized 
States  are  bound  by  the  principles  of  that  code 
admitted  by  them  to  be  obligatory,  to  incorporate  it 
into  their  home  legislation.  It  is  thought  that  al- 
thoutrh  such  a  law  is  unknown  to  the  legislation 
of  this  country,  it  nevertheless  should  be  passed; 
that  the  only  question  which  shouU  determine  the 
existence  of  a  law  in  this  or  any  other  country, 
is  as  to  its  justice;  that  when  that  question  is  sat- 
isfactorily answered,  metaphysical  quibbling  about 
the  laws  of  nature  or  selfish  canvassing  of  nation- 
al policy  scarcely  constitutes  an  admissible  amuse- 
ment, because  that  Being  from  whom  the  laws  of 
nature  proceed,  and  whose  will  is  the  only  sanc- 
tion of  national  conduct,  has  made  Justice  the  ba- 
sis upon  which  rests  his  universe. 

A  correspondent  in  the  Western  Literary  Jour- 
nal has  endeavored  to  show  that  there  is  no  "na- 
tural copyright,"  and  that  the  obligation  upon  this 
country  to  pass  a  law  giving  to  foreign  writers  the 
benefit  of  a  copyright,  has  no  existence  ;  that  the 
question  is  simply  one  of  home  policy,  and  should 
be  decided  irrespective  of  any  other  consideration. 
The  inference  from  his  remarks  upon  the  politic 
view  is,  that  it  would  not  be  beneficial  to  this  coun- 
try to  pass  a  copyright  law  for  the  benefit  of  for- 
eigners, although  such  a  proposition  is  not  formal- 
ly announced. 

His  essay  is  introduced  by  some  remarks  which 
indicate  rather  unpleasant  feelings  towards  Great 
Britain  and  some  of  her  subjects  who  have  trav- 
eled in  this  country. 

Now  when  we  approach  a  question  of  such 
magnitude  as  an  international  copj'right  law,  all 
such  influences  should  be  abjured.  The  chcrish- 
ishing  of  antipathies  against  foreign  contempora- 
ries, disqualifies  the  mind  for  that  dispassionate 
examination  of  rights  which  is  essential  in  an  en- 
quiry of  this  nature.  It  is  unworthy  a  magnani- 
mous people  to  be  constantly  manifesting  jealousy 
of  England.  There  was  a  time,  when  the  over- 
shadowing power  of  Great  Britain  very  naturally 
awakened  the  asperities  of  wounded  republican 
pride.  But  now,  England  is  no  more  than  our 
peer,  and  our  national  position  demands  of  the 
American  Republic  an  elevation  of  bearing  com- 
portable  with  the  consciousness  of  perfect  equali- 
ty. No  selfish  idea  of  isolation  should  prevent 
sympathy  with  whatever  of  good  comes  from  the 
nation  which  gave  us  birth,  and  an  American 
should  cherish  the  master  spirits  who  ennoble  his 
native  lancfuacre,  even  if  they  do  breathe  the  air  of 
England. 

The  writer  commences  his  argument  with  this 
paragraph  : — 

"  The  question  arises  upon  the  very  threshold, 
is  there  any  such  thing  by  the  law  of  nature  and 
reason  as  literary  property  1  Is  it  a  subject 
matter  capable  of  appropriation  by  an  individual, 
and  a  proper  subject  for  the  operation  of  municipal 
laws  1  If  it  be  so,  then  certainly  an  international 
copyright  law  cannot  be  refused  by  any  nation 
not  wishing  openly  to  favor  a  system  of  robbery." 

Without  intending  to  charge  our  country  with 
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a  criminal  offence,  we  maintain  that  those  ques- 
tions are  capable  of  no  other  than  affirmative 
answers. 

It  is  usual  in  discussions  of  this  kind  to  say 
much  of  the  laws  of  nature.  They  are  presumed 
to  be  so  simple  that  their  correspondence  with  a 
theory  is  ascertainable  by  the  momentary  reflec- 
tion of  any  intellect,  however  ordinary.  If  men 
would  be  sati.^fied  witli  the  plain  truth  taught  by 
revelation,  that  justice  is  conformable,  and  injus- 
tice opposite  to  the  laws  of  nature,  this  facility  of 
decision  might  exist  and  many  unmeaning 
surmises  be  avoided.  But  the  laws  of  nature 
themselves  are  co-extensive  with  the  universe, 
incomprehensible  as  their  Creator,  and  only 
opened  to  us  by  the  slow  developments  of 
experience.  Man  is  not  to  know  them  by  intui- 
tion. The  industrious  inquiry  of  the  past  should 
teach  him  that  the  accumulated  ages  of  eternity 
will  leave  much  to  learn. 

Men  are  accustomed  to  interpret  the  laws  of 
nature  according  to  their  prejudices.  If  the  early 
Europeans  had  been  constituted  judges  to  decide 
upon  some  of  the  laws  of  property,  which  their 
descendants  consider  as  compatible  with  the  laws 
of  nature,  as  the  right  of  the  savage  to  his  bow 
and  arrow,  judgment  would  have  been  unhesi- 
tatingly pronounced,  that  no  authority  could  be 
found  for  their  existence  either  in  natural  law  or 
reason.  There  is  much  danger  of  fallacy  when 
we  endeavor  to  adjust  questions  of  right  by 
obscure  notions  about  the  laws  of  nature. 

So  far  as  we  can  trace  the  histoiy  of  property, 
wre  find  that  whenever  men  could  appropriate  any 
thing  to  their  own  use  without  detriment  to  the 
rights  of  others,  such  appropriation  was  made. 
All  historical  investigations  confirm  the  proposi- 
tion of  Rutherforth,  "  that  all  things  belonged 
originally  to  all  mankind  in  common,  and  that 
the  exclusive  right  of  property  was  introduced 
by  some  act  of  man."  This  act  may  have  been 
cither  labor  or  occupancy  ;  whatever  it  was,  mental 
or  manual  labor,  actual  or  constructive  possession, 
it  served  to  distinguish  individual  from  common 
property.  Admitting  that  the  views  presented  of 
the  origin  of  property  are  correct,  the  only  question 
to  be  considered  in  determining  as  to  the  right  to 
literary  property  is,  can  a  writer  impart  to  his  own 
work  that  by  which  it  can  be  distinguished  from 
other  works  1  An  intelligent  being  is  compelled 
by  the  laws  of  his  mind  to  give  an  affirmative 
reply.  Why,  therefore,  shall  the  law-making 
power  exclude  it  from  the  pale  of  its  protection  1 
.  By  no  legitimate  mode  of  reasoning  can  it  be 
established,  that  the  laws  of  property  which  have 
boen  adopted  into  the  jurisprudence  of  the 
civilized  world  more  necessarily  result  from  the 
laws  of  nature  than  the  proposition  that  an  author 
has  a  property  in  the  book  he  produces.  Why 
has  a  man  a  right  to  the  material  thing  made  by 
him  1  It  will  be  answered  that  no  one  can  justly 
deprive  him  of  the  product  of  his  labor.  And 
why  not  apply  the  same  rule  to  the  authors  of 
books'?  It  is  objected  that  the  right  to  the  use  of 
ideas  is  as  universal  as  mind  itself.     The  like  may 


be  said  of  the  elements.  But  if  one  detaches  a 
portion  of  any  of  them  from  the  mass,  and  creates 
a  beneficial  combination,  can  it  be  maintained 
that  he  has  not  a  right  to  that  combination  1 

The  writer,  in  his  reasoning  upon  this  copy- 
right question,  seems  to  have  fallen  into  error  bj' 
a  confusion  of  terms.  Litcrari/  property  and 
property  in  ideas  are  terms  of  different  import. 
"  There  docs  not  exist  by  the  laws  of  nature  any 
•property  in  the  ideas  themselves,"  says  the  writer, 
and  a  portion  of  his  article  is  devoted  to  proving 
the  impracticability  of  their  appropriation.  Now 
his  reasoning  with  reference  to  ideas  may  be  ad- 
mitted, and  yet  it  will  be  difficult  to  perceive  how 
it  disproves  the  existence  of  literary  property. 
We  claim  nothing  for  impalpable  ideas.  We 
admit  that  thoughts  are  as  lawless  as  the  winds. 
We  do  not  wish  Congress  to  legislate  upon  what 
is  incapable  of  being  made  objective.  Only  for 
the  plan,  the  arrangement,  the  construction,  the 
embodiment,  that  which  is  palpable  and  distinct- 
ive, is  protection  claimed.  And  certainly  such  a 
demand  does  not  involve  a  moral  or  physical  im- 
posibility,  because  courts  have  already  clearly 
marked  the  boundaries  of  this  right.  They  do 
not  exercise  jurisdiction  over  the  idea,  because 
that  eludes  their  grasp,  but  over  the  collocation  of 
words  by  which  it  is  expressed. 

That  there  is  this  species  of  property,  is  a  fa- 
miliar principle  of  law.  It  is  beyond  reach  of 
metaphysics,  firmly  established  in  our  legal  sys- 
tem. The  proposition  that  ownership  exists  in 
written  thoughts,  like  the  simplest  clSncntal  law 
of  property,  is  subject  to  ingenious  caviling,  yet  it 
forms  a  part  of  our  constitutional  basis,  and  is 
affirmed  by  American  and  trans-Atlantic  decis- 
ions. Courts  would  as  soon  think  of  applying 
the  philosophy  of  Berkley  and  Hume  to  the  adju- 
dication of  ordinary  questions  of  property  law,  as 
the  writer's  theory  of  ideas,  to  an  action  for  the 
invasion  of  a  copyright.  And  a  Judge  who 
would  now  raise  doubts  about  the  natvn-al  right  of 
an  author  to  his  own  production,  would  be  no 
more  absurd  than  one  who  should,  from  his  regard 
for  the  laws  of  nature,  be  troubled  with  scruples 
about  the  admissibility  of  a  deed  as  evidence  of 
title  to  land. 

In  discussions  which  involve  rights,  men  arc  apt 
to  allow  their  judgments  to  be  controlled  by  the 
laws  of  the  community  in  which  they  live.  All 
ideas  of  justice  are  to  be  gauged  by  the  customs 
of  their  ancestors.  Such  a  mode  of  reasoning  is 
illiberal.  Rights  are  the  creatures  of  circum- 
stances, dependent  upon  the  varying  conditions 
of  men.  Montesqueiu  has  in  a  few  lines  rebuked 
this  spirit  of  opposition  to  whatever  is  different 
from  existing  institutions :  "  Before  laws  were 
made,  there  were  relations  of  possible  justice. 
To  say  that  there  is  nothing  just  or  unjust  but 
what  is  commanded  or  forbidden  by  positive  law, 
is  the  same  as  saying  that  before  the  describing  of 
a  circle  all  the  radii  were  not  equal."  The  writer 
thinks  he  derives  an  argument  in  support  of  his 
theoivy  from  the  fact  that  the  common  law  did  not 
recognize    literary  property.      But  whether  tho 
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common  law  gave  a  remedy  for  the  violation  of 
property  in  books  or  not,  is  immaterial.  All  fa- 
miliar with  the  history  of  the  laws  of  England 
and  the  United  States,  know  that  rights  as 
accordant  with  the  laws  of  nature,  as  any  cher- 
ished by  the  early  Saxons  have  been  made  capable 
of  enforcement  by  legislation. 

The  question  is  not  whether  a  writer  shall  have 
a  perpetual  control  over  his  works,  but  whether 
he  shall  have  a  limited  property  in  them.  Pro- 
perty is  either  held  absolutely  or  by  limitation  : 
the  right  of  property  exists,  although  limited  by 
the  law.  We  do  not  deny  that  government  has  a 
right  to  the  use  of  individual  property,  but  Justice, 
that  cardinal  principle  of  legislation,  prescribes 
the  duty  of  giving  compensation.  We  claim  for 
the  author,  that  before  society  takes  possession  of 
his  property,  it  shall  secure  to  him  the  opportunity 
of  procuring  remuneration.  We  maintain  also 
that  the  laws  of  property  should,  when  they  do 
not  work  comprehensive  justice,  be  amended,  and 
that,  as  the  labor  of  the  mechanic  and  farmer  is  al- 
ready secured  by  international  law,  no  authority 
can  be  derived  from  natural  law  to  support  the 
proposition,  that  the  Ltbor  of  the  author  should  not 
likewise  possess  security  at  least  a  sufficient  time 
to  procure  a  remunerative  sale. 

When  it  is  said  that  authors  ought  not  to  com- 
plain, because  it  is  at  their  option  to  write  or  not, 
it  may  be  replied  that  the  farmer  has  a  similar  al- 
ternative. But  if  the  agriculturist  sows  and 
reaps  and  garners,  society  would  be  looked  upon 
as  resolved  into  a  state  of  barbarism  if  it  did  not 
protect  his  acquisitions  by  legal  enactments.  If  a 
stickler  for  the  laws  of  nature  should  protest 
against  these  property  laws  as  repugnant  to  the 
principles  of  natural  law,  that  all  things  should  be 
held  in  common,  the  inhabitants  of  the  civilized 
world  would  unite  in  denouncing  him  as  an  anar- 
chist. But  when  we  look  at  those  laws  of  nature 
which  are  known  to  us,  and  apply,  in  our  con- 
struction of  them,  the  received  rules  of  reason, 
the  conclusion  irresistibly  follows,  that  govern- 
ment is  as  much  bound  to  protect  the  labor  of  the 
author  as  that  of  the  agriculturist  or  artisan. — 
Where,  in  the  arcana  of  nature's  laws,  is  to  be 
found,  a  principle  that  justifies  injurious  distinc- 
tions between  the  beneficent  productions  of  labor  1 
It  is  no  more  the  prompting  of  a  generous  spirit 
than  of  duty,  to  give  to  authors,  alike  with  tlicir 
fellow  men,  the  protection  of  laws.  Their  history 
shows  that,  whatever  their  phj-sical  or  mental  en- 
ergy, habits  of  study  render  it  difficult  for  them  to 
pursue  the  profitable  avocations  of  life.  Should 
they  be  forced  from  their  retirement,  to  become 
manual  laborers,  or  starve  1  What  justice  is  there 
in  that  code  which  gives  to  the  artisan  the  rewards 
of  his  labor,  and  takes  from  him  whose  soul  is  en- 
nobled by  Genius,  the  right  to  a  pecuniary  com- 
pensation for  his  immortal  works  1 

Tell  the  man  of  thought,  whose  contemplations 
are  fixed  upon  the  welfare  of  Humanity,  that  he 
"  need  not  write  "!  As  well  bid  the  sun  wrap  his 
rays  in  gloom.  He  must  write.  The  light  that 
is  in  him  his  nature  compels  him  to  disseminate. 


And  such  will  bo  the  case,  whether  the  world 
plays  ingrate  or  not.  Genius  will  bestow  its  ben- 
efactions upon  mankind  with  or  without  reward. 
Its  hnpulses  are  not  for  self,  but  for  others. 
AVhether  it  be  just  to  take  advantage  of  this  gen- 
erous characteristic,  docs  not  require  a  casuist  to 
determine. 

In  our  examination  of  this  question,  we  find 
nothing  inconsistent  with  the  following  proposi- 
tions : 

1.  That  the  laws  of  nature  and  reason  do  not 
prohibit  the  existence  of  literary  propert}-. 

3.  That  the  productions  of  an  author  are  capa- 
ble of  appropriation,  and  that  their  nature  does 
not  necessarily  exclude  them  from  the  operations 
of  municipal  laws. 

These  two  propositions  established,  whether 
the  consequent,  which  the  writer  declares  must 
result  from  them,  be  admitted  or  not,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  justice  to  foreign  writers  demand.s 
the  passage,  by  our  Congress,  of  an  international 
copjTight  law. 

The  writer  in  his  argument  against  the  policy 
of  an  international  copyright  law,  makes  two  ob- 
jections :  1st,  That  it  would  injure  the  country 
by  diminishing  the  number  of  books  circulated. 
2d,  That  American  authors  would  themselves  be 
injured. 

In  reference  to  the  first  objection,  we  may  re- 
mark, it  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  of  blessings 
if  such  a  diminution  could  be  made.  The  flood  of 
trash  that  is  swept  from  the  purlieus  of  European 
literature  and  poured  upon  the  public  mind,  cor- 
rupts the  morals  of  our  people,  and  degrades  let- 
ters. Valuable  books  should  be  published  in  a 
durable  form,  and  the  owners  of  copyrights,  hav- 
ing the  exclusive  publication  of  such  works,  could 
for  that  reason,  publish  them  so  that  they  might 
be  preserved,  and  at  the  same  time  aflbrded  as 
cheaply  as  prudence  would  permit.  The  ruinous 
competition  among  republishers  does  more  than  to 
supply  community  at  rates  losing  to  the  venders ; 
it  places  the  immortal  and  the  ephemeral  authors 
side  by  side,  in  the  same  wretched  garb.  What 
will  be  the  influence  of  the  delude  of  foreign 
books  that  now  covers  the  land,  upon  national 
character,  experience,  the  only  teacher  from  whom 
mankind  deigns  to  learn,  must  determine.  But 
the  laws  of  mind  should  instruct  us,  that  the  de- 
generating tendency  of  indiscriminate  reading  up- 
on men,  acquires  fearful  force  when  communities 
become  depraved  by  morbid  mental  appetites. 

The  second  objection  will  surprise  American 
writers.  In  their  simplicity,  they  had  deemed  that 
their  own  as  well  as  the  interest  of  foreign  wri- 
ters, would  be  advanced  by  a  law  which  would  en- 
sure for  the  productions  of  authors,  foreign  or  na- 
tive, the  same  opportunities  of  sale.  They  had 
thought  that  a  work  which  they  had  toiled  to  pro- 
duce, would  be  more  sure  of  profitable  circulation, 
when  speculating  publishers  were  deprived  of  the 
power  of  cheapening  the  prices  of  foreign  books 
so  low  that  competition  with  them  would  be  haz- 
ardous. Despite  the  writer's  ingenious  investiga- 
tions, American  authors  will  ever  be  of  the  opin- 
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ion  that  tlieir  own  welfare  demands  the  passing  of 
an  international  copyright  law. 

In  his  reasoning  on  the  effect  of  such  a  law 
upon  them,  he  assumes  a  premiss  not  very  com- 
plimentary to  that  class  of  our  countrymen.  He 
declares  that  in  the  competition  of  copyrights 
which  will  result  from  the  creation  of  this  law,  for- 
eiofn  writers  will  absorb  the  capital  of  publishers, 
for  the  reason  that  their  works  are  superior  to 
American.  Although  this  may  be  an  important 
link  in  his  argumentative  chain,  we  cannot  grant 
that  the  theory  of  inferiority  in  the  New  World, 
maintained  by  some  of  the  old  European  natural- 
ists and  repelled  by  Jefferson,  is  true.  What  in- 
herent and  incurable  defect  is  there  in  American 
mind,  that  lessens  the  value  of  its  productions, 
and  justifies  the  assumption  that  English  works 
are  "  more  valuable  than  our  own"?  If  Genius 
is  anywhere  to  evince  its  highest  power,  it  will  be 
in  this  country  of  grand  and  free  institutions,  of 
cataracts  and  mountains  and  oceans,  nature's  cho- 
sen insignia  of  sublimity. 

We  might  present  many  considerations  which 
would  establish  the  proposition  that  our  country 
would  not  only  be  true  to  a  high  sense  of.  justice, 
if  she  passed  the  law  in  question,  but  that  what 
are  termed  motives  of  public  policy,  should  induce 
its  enactment.  It  does  not  come  within  the 
purpose  of  this  article  to  discuss  the  subject  so 
extensively.  Yet  there  is  one  view  of  the  proba- 
ble effect  of  this  law,  which  strikes  us  as  being 
worthy  of  attention  ;  not  because  it  is  consonant 
with  a  selfish  policy,  but  because  it  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  that  active  spirit  of  republicanism 
which  true  patriots  evince.  The  protection 
afforded  by  a  law  of  this  nature,  may  have  a 
tendency  to  republicanize  English  Literature. 
Noble  men  may  rise  from  the  masses  fired  by 
the  same  spirit  that  once,  in  the  intellects  of 
Milton  and  Sidney,  blazed  over  Europe.  Here 
can  they  look  to  other  than  cold  and  aristocratic 
patrons,  and  their  genius  find  a  sympathy  that 
will  wing  its  free  thoughts  with  power.  The 
waves  of  the  Atlantic,  as  they  roll  to  us  from 
the  shores  of  England,  may  bear  upon  them  a 
literature  ennobled  by  influences  derived  from 
this  republic,  the  only  compeer  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  The  author  may  feel  sustained  when  he 
attacks  illiberal  institutions,  and  makes  the  press 
his  battling  engine ;  the  commoner,  as  he  thun- 
ders the  tones  of  liberty  in  the  ears  of  kings  and 
lords,  may  be  cheered  when  conscious  that- 
millions  in  the  New  World  respond  to  his 
eloquence,  and  will  cherish  it  as  they  do  those 
utterances,  which,  like  undulations  in  the  air  of 
heaven,  forever  thrill  humanity. 

Publicists  agree  that  nations  and  individuals  are 
bound  by  the  same  moral  obligations.  States 
should  bje  held  to  even  stricter  accountability. 
National  immorality  is  spread  upon  the  broad  page 
of  the  world's  history,  and  contaminates  mankind 
through  all  periods  chronicled  by  the  annals  of 
Time.  The  bad  examples  of  individuals  are  con- 
signed to  the  same  oblivion  that  receives  their  au- 
thors.    It  is  unquestionably  tlie  true  policy  of  this 


nation  to  look  to  its  conduct  with  the  same  scru- 
pulousness evinced  by  a  man  of  honor.  With 
regard  to  all  rights  that  are  not  enforced  by  the 
letter  of  the  laws  of  nations,  she  will  give  to  her 
position  a  moral  grandeur,  if  generosity  and  not 
compulsion  be  her  rule  of  action.  When  a 
Republic,  in  questions  of  right,  stoops  to  cavil, 
her  citizens  lose  the  consciousness  of  well  based 
national  pride,  and  are  humiliated  by  their  coun- 
try's degradation.  A  representative  government, 
the  world  believes,  reflects  the  morals  of  the  peo- 
ple. Ever  then  let  ours  be  regardful  of  the  char- 
acter of  its  constituency.  Let  our  Republic 
preserve  as  unsoiled  as  humanity  will  permit,  the 
bright  fame  that  Washington  and  his  compatriots 
transmitted  to  us.  Let  our  Legislators  remember 
that  reverence  of  Justice  in  legislation  is  the  surest 
safeguard  of  institutions  consecrated  by  a  brave 
ancestry,  from  whose  parental  hands  we  received 
them  as  hdrdoms  which  filial  duty  commands  us 
to  defend. 


ELIJAH'S    SOLILOaUY. 


BY  OTWAY  CURRY. 


The  night  is  past.    Tlie  music  of  the  morn 

Is  waking  all  around  me.    To  my  ear 

There  slowly  come  upon  the  balmy  winds 

The  cadences  of  low  and  lingering  sounds 

That  never  came  before.     The  distant  notes 

Of  warbling  birds  seem  sweeter  far  than  all 

Their  songs  of  other  times.    The  gliding  waves 

Of  Jordan,  on  their  hurrying  journey,  seem 

As  they  were  murmuring  of  immortal  change 

And  parting  time.    The  beautiful  wild-flowers. 

All  goldenly  enlinged  with  morning  light, 

And  brushed  by  zephyrs  with  their  exquisite  wings. 

Are  yielding  faint  and  sweetlj--tremulous  tones 

Unheard  till  this  strange  hour. 

The  night  is  past. 
And  I  no  more,  oh   never  more,  shall  keep 
O'erwearj'ing  watch  upon  the  silent  stars. 
No  more  to  me  shall  gathering  twilight  bring 
Dim  dreamings  of  another  life  unseen, 
And  restless  longings  for  the  spirit's  land. 
Again  upon  the  hoary  wilderness 
Shall  starry  midnight  in  its  grandeur  fall. 
But  not  for  me.     I  shall  not  send  again 
The  aroma  incense  of  the  flowers  on  high. 
My  wandering  footsteps  in  the  winding  aisles 
Shall  never  fall  again.    At  the  quick  verge  , 
Of  human  life,  at  the  e.xtremest  brink 
Of  earthly  time  T  stand,  with  a  new  sense 
Of  joyful  and  undying  energy, 
Watching  the  swiftness  of  its  measuring  sands. 
And  momently  upon  my  spirit  press 
The  untold  revealingsof  a  presence  new — 
The  presence  of  the  unimagined  life. 

My  course  is  onward,  through  the  pathway  dre&l 
Of  deepmost  Jordan.    As  the  sundering  waves 
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Give  instant  way  before  my  robe's  light  toiicti, 

Even  thus  my  spirit's  new  and  wondrous  powers 

Repel  the  waves  of  death.     Mortality 

Recedes  forever  to  tlie  shadowy  past. 

The  light,  the  dim    long  daylight  of  the  earth, 

Full  soon  shall  fade  away.    Immortal  light 

Is  gathering  round  me  in  this  dawning  hour 

Of  immortality.     Around  me  throng 

Swift  glimpses  of  divinest  forms  serene, 

Fairer  than  ever  yet  in  human  mind 

By  pencilling  thought  were  traced.    VVithoiit  a  wing 

They  rise  in  their  calm  beauty  up,  to  walk 

The  white  and  waveless  Infinite.    Soon  to  reach 

The  plastic  sprijigs  of  their  unbreathiiig  life 

I  shall  with  joy  go  up,  no  longer  doomed 

To  linger  with  the  trailing  march  ol  time. 

With  tones  more  silvery  as  their  ranks  recede 

They  call  me  to  their  angcl-homea  of  rest. 

With  beckoning  hands  they  bid  me  wake  to  hear 

The  far-otf  symphonies  of  eternal  song. 

A  long  farewell  to  Earth.    A  long  farewell 
To  fading  hopes  and  wearying  dreams  that  die 
Into  the  slumber  of  the  sunless  grave. 
Gladly  I  pass  forever  from  the  scenes, 
And  toils,  and  sorrovi's  of  my  pilgrim-years. 
Before  me  all  is  joy. 

'Tis  done.— Behold  ! 
The  swift  and  glimmering  rush  of  starry  wheels 
Down  the  marmoreal  whiteness  of  the  skies. 
Ancient  of  Days,  thou  callcst  thy  wanderer  home. 
I  come 1  come  ! 
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A    SKETCH. 


BY    JOHN    RAMBLE,  ESa. 


There  are  several  things,  often  atteinpted  in 
times  past,  which  by  reason  of  manifold  failures 
have  come  to  be  considered  rather  diflicult  of 
execution ;  though,  as  Hans  Spiegel  Von  Hop- 
pensneider  sagely  remarks,  "  they  would  all  be 
easy  enough  to  do,  if  men  only  knew  how  to  do 
them."  A  grievous  amount  of  labor,  for  instance, 
has  been  expended  in  searching  for  the  Philoso- 
pher's Stone,  for  the  Elixir  that  shall  confer 
perpetual  youth,  and  in  endeavors  to  square  the 
circle ;  but  inasmuch  as  no  body  ever  understood 
the  -modus  operandi,  nobody  ever  succeeded. 
The  world  yet  awaits  the  advent  of  that  sublime 
genius,  who  shall  hatch  these  eggs  of  science — 
though  it  is  much  to  be  feared  they  have  been 
turned  over  and  rolled  about  so  long  in  the  nest 
of  time,  that  they  have  become  addled,  and  that 
all  efforts  to  bring  out  the  immortal  brood  will  be 
fruitless ! 

Biit  there  is  another  thing  which  we  are 
disposed  to  think  nearly  as  difficult,  and  that  is, 
to  ascertain  a  proper  method  of  classifying  man- 
kind. We  need  not  turn  aside  to  dilate  upon  the 
Vol.  I.— No.  5.-36. 


importance  of  this  matter — the  sagacious  reader 
will  perceive  it  at  once. 

In  the  face  of  this  opinion,  how  ever,  there  are 
many  who  think  otherwise.  A  witty,  and  some-* 
what  eccentric  gentleman  of  our  acquaintance, 
insists  that  nothing  is  easier,  and  he  is  accus- 
tomed to  divide  the  race  into  two  classes,  to  wit : 
himself,  and  other  folks !  This,  certainly,  is  very 
ingenious  ;  but  for  certain  obvious  reasons,  falls 
short  of  what  is  wanted.  It  docs  not  divide  the 
apple  near  enough  to  the  stem. 

Lady  Montague,  also,  on  one  occasion,  declared 
that  she  had  travelled  much,  and  that  the  only 
kinds  of  persons  she  had  met  in  the  world,  were 
— men  and  women.  If  Lady  Montague  had  in 
view  a  naked  physiological  fact,  she  was  probably 
correct;  otherwise  she  was  most  certainly  wromr, 
and  it  would  seem  had  travelled  with  her  eyes 
shut.  The  world  is  full  of  persons,  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  physical  ordination  of  nature,  would 
fall  within  her  ladyship's  classification,  but  who 
on  other  grounds  could  never  be  reached  by  it. 
We,  ourselves,  know  from  fifty  to,  a  hundred 
among  our  neighbors,  who,  by  the  freest  allowa- 
ble translation,  could  never  be  constructed  into 
either  men  or  women  ! 

Some  pungent  writers  are  of  opinion  that  the 
matter  may  be  properly  adjusted  by  dividing  the 
race  into  "Philosophers  and  Fools."  This, 
indeed,  seems  an  approximation  towards  some- 
thing definite,  and  would  doubtless  be  an  excellent 
division,  were  it  not  fcir  the  difficulty  of  distin- 
guishing between  the  two  classes.  A  French 
poet  of  the  seventeenth  century,  went  so  far  a.s 
to  say — 

"Tons  les  homines  sont  fous,  et  malgrn  leurs  soins, 
Nc  different  enir'  eux,  que  du  plus  ou  du  moins ;" 

but  the  fellow  is  known  to  have  been  something 
of  a  satirist,  and  his  remark  needs  softenincr. 
We  also  stumbled  upon  a  passage  in  the  writings 
of  the  profound  Van  Hoppensneidcr,  a  few  days 
since,  in  which,  though  he  does  not  go  so  far  as 
the  caustic  Frenchman,  he  intimates  very  plainly 
that  there  is  less  diflercnce  between  philosophers 
and  fools  than  is  generally  imagined.  We  have 
not  room  to  quote  the  passage,  but  would  advise 
the  reader,  if  at  all  curious  in  the  matter,  to 
examine  it  in  the  original  Dutch,  in  which  classic 
language  only  can  its  beauties  be  full}'  appre- 
ciated. 

Others,  after  mature  deliberation,  have  con- 
cluded that  inasmuch  as  it  "  takes  all  sorts  of 
people  to  make  a  world,"  there  must  necessarily 
be  all  sorts  of  people  in  the  world.  This,  it  will 
be  perceived,  is  but  an  ingenious  method  of  Icttin"- 
the  whole  thing  alone,  and  amounts  to  nothing. 
Even  if  we  admit  their  premises,  the  argument  is 
not  sound;  for  it  remains  to  be  proven  that  the 
world  has  ever  been  fairly  made  up ;  a  proposition 
which  we  are  gravely  disposed  to  deny. 

But  we  have  a   theory  of  our  own,  upon  this 

subject,  which  we  believe  to  be  mainly  correct. 

It  is,  that  mankind  can  be  properly  divided  into 

(   but  two  clas-scs  ;  and  that  those  two  classes  ought 
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to  be  denominated,  Poets  and  Plodders.     Therd   ' 
may  be  a  few,  perhaps,  who  will  not  fall  within 
either  class ;  but  in  a  matter  so  extensive  as  that 

*of   cutting  vip  a  world,  small  chips  and  parings 
should  not  be  regarded. 

This  theory,  we  apprehend,  cannot  be  effectu- 
ally  assailed.  The  poets  we  know  will  be  satisfied 
with  it,  and  as  for  the  plodders,  if  they  presume 
to  rail,  and  attempt  to  show  its  weakness,  that 
fact  alone  will  go  far  towards  proving  it  sound. 
Like  unto  those  who  fire  off'  guns  heavily  charged, 
they  will  miss  their  aim,  and  find  themselves,  from 
the  prodigious  recoil,  flat  on  their  backs.  The 
others  are  of  no  account  any  way,  and  ought  not 

.  to  be  heard  at  all.     They  are  merely  cobble-stone, 
used  to  fill  up  the  chinks  in  creation  ! 

Many  have  sneered  at  poets,  asserting  them  to 
be  a  set  of  vagabonds,  who  do  the  universe  no 
good,  but  who,  on  the  contrary,  make  it  their 
business  to  deal  in  glittering  trash,  a  sort  of  intel- 
lectual counterfeit  coin,  or  mental  bogus,  which, 
with  infinite  deception,  they  palm  off  upon  society. 
Now  there  is  so  much  dullness  exhibited  in  this 
bald  assertion,  that  it  conclusively  proves  those 
who  make  it,  to  be  plodders ;  and,  furthermore, 
as  this  class  of  scoffers  is  exceedingly  numerous, 
proves  also  the  truth  of  my  theory. 

There  is  as  much  difference  between  a  poet  and 
a  plodder,  as  there  is  between  an  eagle  and  an 
owl.  The  eagle  is  a  bold,  soaring  bird,  and 
abounds  in  noble  qualities.  If  hungry,  he  is 
never  seen  goggling  about  in  the  darkness,  like 
his  neighbor,  in  search  of  bog-mice  ;  but  swoops 
gallantly  in  broad  day  upon  a  hare,  or  rabbit.  He 
rises  fearlessly  to  the  highest  crag,  and,  pausing 
there,  looks  upon  forest,  and  plain,  and  rock,  and 
river,  as  if  monarch  of  them  all;  then,  as  the 
humor  takes  him,  circles  round  the  mountain's 
head,  or  dashes  off  into  mid-heaven,  with  vigor 
in  his  heart,  the  sun  in  his  eye,  and  glory  stream- 
ing upon  his  wings. 

But  the  owl  is  a  dull,  spiritless  fellow.  He  sits 
dozing  in  his  hollow  tree  during  the  day,  and 
only  comes  out  at  night,  to  frighten  old  women 
with  his  ominous  hootings.  He  would  not 
attempt  a  mid-day  flight  with  the  eagle  for  all  the 
froffs  and  bog-mice  in  Christendom,  much  as  he 
loves  them.  He  could  not  do  it.  His  large  eyes, 
that  look  so  profound  and  philosophic,  were  not 
made  for  the  light.  Anything  more  than  twi- 
light is  too  much  for  him.  Should  he  fail  in 
•rettincr  back  to  his  hollow  tree  before  the  sun 
rises,  he  seldom  gets  back  at  all,  but  sets  bhnkmg 
at  him  all  day  from  the  top  of  some  old  oak, 
thinking  how  much  pleasanter  the  moon  is,  which 
always  shines  calmly,  and  never  dazzles  the  eyes 
of  gentlema"nly  owls.  A  great  plodder  is  the  owl. 
The  poet,  like  the  eagle,  is  a  fine,  vigorous, 
clear-eyed  fellow.  He  is  not  content  to  be 
mousing  about  in  the  twilight,  but  takes  a  bold 
flight  into  mid-heaven,  when  the  sun  is  out,  and 
its  glory  is  streaming  around  him.  He  alights  on 
the  mountain  peaks  of  imagination,  and  his  eye 
feasts  on  the  gorgeous  beauty  of  the  universe, 
which  glows  on  all  sides,  and  fills  his  vision.    He 


makes  the  acquaintance  of  Truth  and  Nattire, 
those  lovely  twin  sisters  who  are  said  to  be  great 
heiresses ;  and  he  sees  them  not  only  in  their 
kitchen  dresses,  where,  with  sleeves  rolled  to  their 
elbows,  they  are  handling  the  pots  and  kettles  of 
creation;  but  also  when  seated  in  their  starry 
saloons,  with  celestial  blue  aprons  on,  ready  to 
receive  calls ! 

A  very  different  being  is  the  plodder.  He 
shows  himself  only  when  it  is  comfortably  dark — 
flies  heavily  about  in  the  twilight  of  truth — 
captures  a  few  wandering  bog-mice  of  philosophy 
— hoots  at  every  thing  new  and  strange — and 
when  day  begins  to  break,  flics  goggling  back  to 
his  dark  hole.  If  by  chance  he  is  caught  out 
after  sunrise,  and  the  rays  of  truth  begin  to  shoot 
over  the  mountains  and  dissipate  the  shadows,  in 
a  sad  case  is  this  night-loving  philosopher.  His 
eyes  are  so  dazzled  that  he  cannot  return,  and  he 
is  obliged  to  sit  in  the  thickest  tree-top  he  can  find, 
blinking  at  the  intellcctvial  day-god,  and  looking 
as  if  he  deemed  him  a  brilhant  humbug  got  up  to 
bewilder  men,  and  annoy  philosophic  gentlemen 
like  himself  A  mid-day  flight  with  the  poet ! — 
he  would  not  think  of  such  a  thing — would  not 
be  found  in  such  light  company ! — but  if  the 
truth  were  known,  he  could  not  take  that  flight 
if  he  would.  His  eyes  were  never  made  for 
looking  into  heaven — the  bright,  beaming  heaven 
of  truth — they  were  made  to  see  best  in  shadow, 
or  when  the  light  is  reflected  softly  from  the  face 
of  the  moon.  Alas  that  it  should  be  so — but  the 
world  is  full  of  such  moonlight  gentry.  A 
grievous  owl  is  the  plodder  ! 

Jonathan  Canto  was  a  poet.  There  is  an  old 
saying  extant  to  this  effect:  "  Poeta  nascitur,  non 
fit,"  which  means  that  a  genuine  poet  always  has 
his  eye-teeth  cut,  before  he  has  any  teeth  at  all ; 
or,  more  literally — if  that  translation  should  be 
thought  too  free — that  a  poet  is  born,  not  made. 
That  such  was  the  case  with  Jonathan,  we  have 
indubitable  evidence.  Even  in  his  cradle  he  exhi- 
bited symptoms  of  that  wonderful  genius,  which 
afterwards  burst  with  so  much  splendor  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  Pumpkinville.  At  that  early  period, 
his  partiality  for  songs  was  manifested  after  a 
manner  that  could  not  be  mistaken.  If  his  linen 
chafed  him,  or  some  villanous  pin,  which  had 
loosened  from  his  dress,  went  scratching  along 
down  his  legs,  it  was  only  necessary  to  strike  up — 

"  Dinff,  dong,  bell, 
Puss  is  in  the  well," 

or  some  other  exquisite  nursery  ballad,  and  his 
hideous  outcries  ceased  at  once.  The  rhyme,  the 
rhythm,  and  the  Lydian  measure,  seemed  to  strike 
a  sympathetic  chord  within  him,  a  sweet  smile 
would  overspread  his  face,  and  the  soul  of  a  poet 
could  be  seen  swimming  about  in  his  eye,  like  a 
duck  in  a  frog-pond. 

Jonathan's  genius  developed  itself  like  a  flour- 
ishing pumpkin-vine  in  June,  which  every  day 
shoots  out  new  leaves  and  blossoms.  When  six 
years  of  age,  he  one  day  begged  for  a  piece  of 
bread  and  butter  in   rhyme,  the  smoothness  of 
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which  was  only  exceeded  by  the  butter  which  it 
procured  him.  As  soon  as  he  could  read  with 
tolerable  facility,  he  devoured  songs,  and  other 
rhythinctical  productions,  as  a  lubberly  boy  gifted 
only  with  a  genius  for  eating,  devours  pork  and 
beans,  or  plum-pudding  ;  and  was  accustomed  to 
tear  from  the  books  in  his  father's  library,  every 
piece  of  poetry  he  could  lay  his  hands  on — thus 
showing  his  sympathy  for  the  divine  art  in  a 
most  emphatic  manner.  At  school,  instead  of 
devoting  himself  to  Pike  and  DaboU,  and  moping 
over  vulcrar  fractions,  tare  and  tret,  and  such  dull 
nonsense,  he  gave  his  mind  free  scope ;  now  let- 
ting it  fly  off  through  infinite  space,  and  now 
take  an  airing  along  the  banks  of  some  enchant- 
ed creek  that  ran  through  Pumpkin ville ;  and 
then,  as  it  came  back,  covered  the  fly-leaves  of 
his  books  with  inspired  doggerel.  It  happened, 
however,  that  Solomon  Birch,  the  pedagogue  into 
whose  hands  had  been  committed  the  responsi- 
ble task  of  developing  our  hero,  was  an  arrant 
plodder,  and  therefore  incapable  of  understanding 
him.  Accordingly,  Jonathan  often  found  that 
these  poetic  rambles  resulted  in  a  very  unpoetic 
application  of  the  switch  to  certain  matter-of-fact 
portions  of  his  system,  which,  not  unfrcquently, 
left  him  considerably  damaged  in  brav^^n.  But 
these  inflictions  of  the  rascally  pedagogue  only 
proved  the  genuineness  of  his  inspiration.  Any 
good  judge  of  physiognomy  who  had  seen — 


"  His  eyes  in  fine  plirenzy  rollinii. 


Which  glanced  from  earth  .o  heav'n,  from  heav'n  to  earth," 

during   these  punitory   exhibitions,   would   have 
said  that  he  was  a  trae  poet ! 

At  twelve,  Jonathan  executed  a  poem  of  con- 
siderable length,  remarkable  for  the  vividness  of 
its  descriptions.  It  was  a  sort  of  family  piece,  in 
which,  from  his  father  down  to  Margery,  the 
kitchen  girl,  each  member  was  honored  with  a 
stanza,  setting  forth  his  or  her  peculiar  features  or 
characteristics.  Like  the  heaven-inspired  verses 
of  Sappho,  most  of  these  stanzas  have  been  des- 
troyed. Tradition,  however,  declares  that  they 
were  exceedingly  pungent,  and  the  only  one 
which  has  been  preserved,  goes  far  towards  justi- 
fying that  declaration.  It  is  descriptive,  in  part, 
of  his  father's  physiognomy ;  and,  happily  for  the 
fame  of  the  poet,  to  say  nothing  of  the  gratifica- 
tion thereby  secured  to  the  reader,  it  was  snatched 
from  the  fingers  of  Time  just  as  the  scurvy  old 
fellow  was  lighting  his  pipe  witli  it.  It  reads  as 
follows : — 

"  And  father's  nose  is  lilie  a  wart 

Upon  a  yaller  squash  ; 
And  when  tliat  nose  he  up  and  blows, 

There's  a  terrible  sound,  by  gosh !" 

This  allusion  to  the  proboscis  of  his  genitor,  how- 
ever, was  deemed  by  that  worthy  individual, 
exceedingly  irreverent,  and  also  to  embody  a 
mischievous  satire.  Accordingly,  it  procured  for 
our  young  Juvenal  a  private  audience  in  a  back 
parlor,  where  rumor  asserts  he  was  made  to  exe- 
cute a  lively  hornpipe,  which  exceeded  in  action 
even  his  performances  at  the  school  of  Solomon 
Birch. 


But  these  manual  applications  hindered  not  the 
development  of  his  genius.  Jonathan  continued 
to  grow  physically,  mentally  and  poetically.  Sky, 
stars,  fields,  forests,  hay-stacks,  Margery  on  her 
three-legged  stool  milking  the  pied  cow,  whose 
horns  in  the  calm  sunset  were  tipped  with  glory, 
and  a  thousand  other  delectable  objects,  fed  his 
passion  for  the  beautiful.  Teeming  fancies,  and 
poetic  images  flowed  in  upon  him,  until,  like  unto 
the  sponge  which  has  absorbed  all  the  water  it 
can  hold,  and  on  the  slightest  pressure  discharges 
a  portion  of  its  contents,  he  became  absolutely 
incontinent  of  rhyme.  He  scattered  his  couplets 
around  him  with  the  profusion  of  a  mind  which 
knows  not  the  value  of  the  wealth  it  possesses. 
Blank  leaves  and  margins,  window  sashes  and 
closet  doors,  were  illuminated  with  gems  of 
thought.  The  old  house  grew  absolutely  popu- 
lous with  the  children  of  his  imagination.  The 
Pumpkin  ville  Literary  Messenger,  an  important 
weekly,  that  in  color  very  nearjy  resembled  the 
delicious  vegetable  after  which  it  and  the  town 
were  named,  owed  not  a  little  of  its  fame  to  his 
productions.  Several  of  his  contributions  to  the 
Messenger  were  also  copied  into  the  Sandy  Hill 
Wreath — a  paper  which,  though  narrow  in  its 
dimensions,  circulated  widely'  among  the  fashiona- 
able  country  damsels  and  bread-and-butter  belles 
of  that  region.  One  of  these  gems  was  intro- 
duced by  a  flattering  notice  from  the  editor, 
Timothy  Tweedle,  Esq.,  in  which  he  stated  that 
it  W£is  understood  to  have  been  written  by  a  bril- 
liant genius  who  had  lately  risen  in  the  classic 
shades  of  Pumpkinville ;  and  who,  though  but  little 
turned  of  seventeen,  gave  promise  that  he  would 
soon  eclipse  all  his  cotemporaries  of  the  previous 
century ;  and,  furthermore,  render  it  exceedingly 
difficult  for  posterity  ever  to  shine  at  all !  We 
regret  that  our  limits  will  permit  us  to  give  only 
one  verse  of  this  elegant  poem.  That  will  be 
sufficient,  however,  to  convince  the  reader  that 
Timothy  Tweedle,  Esq.,  was  not  guilty  of  flattery, 
as  his  seemingly  extravagant  praise  would  imply. 
It  opens  thus: — 

"  The  Graces  three  went  walkin'  out 

All  arm  in  arm,  one  summer  day. 
When  up  there  come  a  thunderstorm, 

And  caught  'em  near  a  stack  of  iiay  !" 

The  same  classic  beauty  was  preserved  through- 
out some  twenty-five  verses,  which  contained  also 
much  enchanting  description.  Jonathan's  fame 
resembled  a  snow-ball,  which,  as  it  rolls  on,  in- 
creases in  bulk ;  and  like  that  too  it  was  white  and 
unsullied.  All  Pumpkinville  looked  upon  him  as 
a  wonderful  youth,  who  would  one  day  catch  glory 
by  the  tail,  and  be  dragged  up  into  regions  of  un- 
approachable brightness!  In  addition  to  this, 
some  of  the  more  ambitious  in  the  village  pleased 
themselves  with  the  idea  that  Pumpkinville  hav- 
intr  o-iven  him  nativity,  would  take  place  in  history 
alongside  of  Arezzo,  Florence  and  Stratford — 
insignificant  little  towns  of  themselves,  but  which 
had  acquired  infinite  notoriety  by  sending  into 
the  world  those  sprightly  fellows,  Petrarch,  Dante 
and  Shakspeare. 
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.Tonatlian's  fluhcr,  who  was  a  sturdy  old  farmer, 
and  withal  an  incorrigible  plodder,  exhorted  him 
to  ffivc  up  his  fanciful  nonsense,  and  betake  him- 
self more  earnestly  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 
He  might  as  well  have  exhorted  the  sparks  from 
his  kitchen  fire  not  to  rush  up  chimney.  Jona- 
than's soul  struggled  upward  towards  the  infinite, 
and  the  idea  of  broiling  in  the  sun,  and  stumping 
through  the  mud  and  rain  merely  to  procure  a  suf- 
ficiency of  bread  and  cheese,  was  absurd.  He  did 
labor,  indeed,  but  it  was  under  protest;  and  while 
his  hoc  was  dressing  potatoe  vines,  his  thoughts 
were  careering  and  cutting  up  through  space, 
like  a  flock  of  migrating  wild  geese.  Often  did 
he  leave  his  plough  in  the  furrow,  and  wander  into 
a  neighboring  forest,  where,  with  his  arms  folded 
over  his  heaving  chest,  he  would  gaze  on  some 
mao-nificent  doo-wood  in  full  blossom,  while  his 
(Dyes,  kindling  with  poetic  rapture,  seemed  to 
eay  : 

"  Natur,  you're  the  gal  for  me  !" 

Often,  too,  at  night,  when  he  had  rolled  down 
his  sleeves,  and  kicked  off  his  heavy  boots,  he 
might  have  been  seen  seated  on  a  hen-coop  in  the 
yard,  or  perched  on  the  summit  of  the  smoke- 
house, gazing  into  the  depths  of  ether,  lost  in  re- 
very,  or  waving  his  hand  to  the  stars  axid  smiling 
pleasantly,  as  if  he  and  they  were  on  very  inti- 
mate terms.  It  was  evident  that  Jonathan's  soul 
was  a  lyre  played  by  celestial  fingers.  Alas,  that 
it  should  ever  have  been  rudely  swept  by  the  hands 
of  Miss  Peggy  Stokes ! 

Jonathan  fell  in  love  with  a  little  siren  who  was 
euphoniously  called  Peggy  Stokes.  He  had  bet- 
ter have  fallen  in  the  fire.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  old  Ned  Stokes,  a  farmer  of  Pumpkinville,  who 
was  generally  supposed  to  be  "well  off,"  or,  to 
use  a  more  elegant  expression,  to  have  something 
laid  up  "  against  a  wet  day."  A  neat  little  body 
was  Peggy — plump  and  luscious,  and  melting  as 
one  of  her  own  butter-rolls.  Her  eyes  were  full 
of  life  and  merriment ;  her  neck  would  have  been 
white  as  "Parian  marble,"  if  the  ungallant  sun 
had  not  turned  it  slightly  brown  j  and  then, 

»'  The  rose  was  nothing  to  the  maiden  blush 
Sent  o'er  her  cheek's  soft  ivory." 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  her  ancle,  for  we 
know  nothing  about  it ;  and  as  for  her  nose,  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  say,  it  was  "finely  chiseled." 
Jonathan  had  an  eye  for  the  beautiful — consequent- 
]y,  he  had  an  eye  for  Peggy.  Neither  that  re- 
powned  beauty,  Dulcinea  Del  Toboso,  nor  Laura, 
por  Beatrice,  were  ever  adored  as  was  Peggy  by 
Jonathan.  If  "  Natur  was  the  girl  for  him,"  be- 
fore, Peggy  eclipsed  her  now.  Nature  had'nt  the 
same  warm  blood  that  Peggy  had,  nor  the  same 
delicate  waist,  nor  the  same  soft,  kissable  cheek. 
She  was  too  cold,  too  unapproachable,  too  much 
dispersed,  to  hold  a  mortal  lover,  when  such  a 
^weet  little  sylph  as  Peggy  Stokes  off"ered  rivalry. 
Peggy  cast  shy  glances  at  Jonathan  over  her 
fan  at  church,  and,  for  the  life  of  him,  not  a  word 
could  he  tell  of  the  sermon.     She  sang  with  him 


from  the  same  book  at  singing-schools,  and  he 
thought  the  dullest  Fa  Sol  La,  divine  harmony. 
She  danced  with  him  at  the  village  merry-makings, 
and  his  heart  kicked  up  its  heels  in  a  perfect  agony 
of  delight.  Love  was  an  hereditary  disease  in  the 
Canto  family.  All  of  Jonathan's  ancestors  had 
been  affiicted  with  it,  and  now  it  was  raging  in 
his  system.  Under  the  absorbing  influence  of  his 
passion,  he  committed  as  many  absurdities  as  did 
Don  daixote  in  the  Brown  Mountain — though  it 
ought  to  be  said  they  were  not  quite  as  extrava- 
gant. At  table,  he  plunged  his  spoon  into  the 
salt-cellar  when  he  wanted  sugar ;  called  his'  mo- 
ther Peggy,  and  then,  blushing  at  his  mistake, 
drank  scalding  coffee ;  and  in  the  field,  hoed  up 
the  corn  and  carefully  drew  the  earth  around 
mullens  and  dock-weeds.  Oh,  Love!  how  thou 
canst  make  even  poets  play  the  fool ! 

One  evening,  on  parting  with  her  at  the  gate, 
he  insinuated  a  delicate  note  into  the  hand  of  his 
inamorata,  sealed  with  a  blue  wafer,  and  odorous 
with  musk.  Peggy  hastened  to  her  room,  broke 
the  seal,  and,  like  a  merry  hoyden  as  she  was, 
broke  out  into  a  ringing  laugh.  What  think  you 
she  was  laughing  at,  curious  reader  1  Nothing 
more  nor  less  than  Jonathan  himself,  for  his  very 
soul  was  embodied  in  the  following  lines,  and  she 
was  laughing  at  them.  Read  them,  and  tlien,  if 
we  compare  Peggy's  heart  to  an  empty  brass  ket- 
tle, say  that  our  comparison  lacks  fullness.  It 
does  so.  Think  a  moment  of  a  thunderbolt  look- 
ing down  apd  laughing  at  the  tree  it  is  about  to 
splinter,  and  then  think  of  Peggy  laughing  at  the 
verses  of  Jonathan!  May  Heaven  deliver  all 
poets  from  faUipg  in  love  with  heartless  beauties  ? 

After  a  few  words  of  tender  introduction,  ap- 
peared these 

LINES   TO    MTSS    PEGGY   STOKES. 

Oh  !  Peggy  Stokes  !  sweet  Peggy  Slokes  ! 

Divinest  girl  in  Pumpkinville  ! 
Your  image  haunts  me  every  day, 
While  hoin'corn,  or  makin'  hay, 

Or  grindin'  at  the  cider  mill. 

And  when  I  think  of  you,  dear  girl. 
Each  winnin'  grace,  and  smilin'  glance. 

My  heart  frisks  like  an  April  Iamb, 

And  jumps  about  my  diaphragm 
In  joys  delishus  trance. 

Had  Hebe  been  but  half  as  fair 

As  you,  my  darling  Peggy  Stokes, 
She  might  till  now  have  carried  beer. 
Great  Jove's  immortal  heart  to  cheer, 

Beneath  Olympuses  tall  oaks ! 

This  was  evidently  the  forerunner  of  a  declara- 
tion. Accordingly,  two  days  after,  Jonathan — 
who,  in  the  meantime,  by  way  of  rehearsal,  had 
made  love  to  the  churn,  uttered  a  favorable  re- 
sponse, pressed  it  to  his  bosom,  and  imprinted  a 
rapturous  kiss  upon  the  handle  of  the  dasher — 
proceeded  to  Peggy's  house  with  a  resolute  pur- 
pose to  win  her  if  possible,  and  at  any  rate,  to 
look  his  destiny  in  the  face.    He  found  her  at 
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home — took  a  seat  by  her  on  the  green  settle — 
fidgeted  with  his  button-hole  a  few  minutes  ;  then 
with  a  vigorous  eflbrt  screwed  his  mouth  into  the 
right  shape — proposed — stretched  out  his  arms  to 
receive  her,  yielding,  blushing,  to  his  breast,  ac- 
cording to  established  usage  in  such  cases,  when 

she  moved  a  little  farther  oil",  and  quietly  said 

"No." 

The  next  day,  a  neighbor,  in  passing  over  the 
Canto  farm,  heard,  as  he  thought,  a  very  peculiar 
sound  proceeding  from  a  thick  grove  near  by. — 
He  entered  it,  and  the  first  object  that  met  his  eye 
was  Jonathan,  seated  on  a  rock,  his  hat  thrown 
aside,  his  hair  falling  negligently  about  his  eyes, 
and  his  whole  appearance  indicating  deep  dejec- 
tion. With  something  more  of  curiosity  than 
courtesy,  he  stopped  and  listened.  Jonathan  was 
engaged  in  soliloquy,  the  .  character  of  which  is 
sufficiently  apparent  from  the  following  fragment 
thus  overheard  by  his  neighbor  : 

"  It's  a  hard  thing  for  a  poetic  soul  to  be  jilted — 
mighty  hard.  A  plodder  might  stand  it  easy — a 
chap  who's  got  no  soul  in  him,  and  who  can  un- 
wind the  tendrils  of  his  affection  from  a  girl's 
heart,  as  coolly  as  a  miller  unwinds  the  string 
from  the  mouth  of  a  wheat-sack — but  it's  a  differ- 
ent thing  with  a  poet.  A  poet's  a  feller  who's 
got  some  sensibility,  and  when  he  loves  he  loves, 
and  when  he 's  jilted  he 's  smashed  !  His  feelin's 
are  like  the  lavy  that  biles  in  a  volcaner,  and  it 's 
a  difficult  thing  to  cool  'em  down.  The  freczin' 
breath  of  philosophy  must  blow  on  'em  a  long 
time,  before  they  can  be  safely  handled,  if  they've 
been  fired  up  as  mine  were  by  Peggy's  eyes.  It 
seems  to  me  as  if  mine  were  scorchin'  up  my 
heart,  and  breakin'  through  into  my  stomach. 
They'll  leave  me  jist  like  the  walls  of  a  brick  house 
when  all  the  wood-work's  burnt  out — no  doubt  of 
it — none!  There  are  some  occasions  when  a 
soul 's  a  disadvantage  to  a  feller ;  and  the  occasion 
of  being  jilted  is  one  of 'em.  If  he  couldn't  feel, 
it  wouldn't  hurt  iiim  any ;  but  if  he 's  got  a  soul, 
he's  used  up — and  tliat's  my  case  !  The  milk  of 
my  existence  is  all  turned  into  bonny-clabber,  and 
there 's  no  such  thinrr  as  makin'  it  sweet  again. 
No,  it 's  no  use  for  me  to  be  lookin'  for  happiness 
any  more.  A  shoal  of  black  sorrows  are  swim- 
min'  about  my  heart,  like  poUy-wogs  in  a  meadow 
pond ;  and  there  they'll  swim,  darn  'em !  Jona- 
than, you  may  as  well  go  to  grass,  as  not ;  there's 
nothin'  more  for  )'ou  to  do  in  this  poetic  world  of 
raptur'.  Jilted,  are  you  1  The  author  of  '  The 
Three  Graces  ' — the  idol  of  Pumpkinville — jilted ! 
You're  the  feller,  I  believe,  that  was  goin'  to 
eclipse  all  your  cotemporaries,  and  shut  the  chops 
of  posterity  1  Well,  when  you  do  it,  jist  send 
us  word,  and  we  '11  come  and  take  dinner  with 
you  on  the  occasion.  No — your 're  a  shot  eagle, 
sir.  You  'II  never  soar  agin  into  the  heaven  of 
poetry,  and  brush  the  cheeks  of  natur'  with  your 
wings.  Peggy  's  done  the  business  for  you — she 
has  that!" 

Two  days  after  this  adventure,  Jonathan  was 
missing.  A  London-brown  coat,  a  blue  waist- 
coat, and  a  pair  of  drab  breeches  disappeared  also 


at  the  same  time.  Some  years  afterwards,  a  vague 
report  reached  the  village  of  Pumpkinville,  that  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Canto,  was  living  near  the 
head  waters  of  the  Alleghany.  All  that  was 
known  of  him,  was,  that  he  led  a  wild  hunter 
.life,  and  entertained  an  inveterate  dislike  for  all 
women  who  bore  the  name  of  Peggy. 
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NUMBER    IV. 

INDIAN    KEY ITS    RISE,    PROGRESS,   AND 

DESTRUCTION. 

Tins  island,  containing  an  area  of  only  eleven 
acres,  is  situated  on  the  Florida  reef,  about  midway 
between  Cape  Florida  and  the  city  of  Key  West. 
It  lies  only  one  mile  from  the  verge  of  the  Gulf- 
Stream,  being  partially  sheltered  .from  the  sea  by 
coral  reefs  which  surround  it.  Formerly  it  was  a 
barren  rock,  but,  from  its  peculiar  situation, 
having  a  fine  "  wrecker  "  harbor,  it  was  chosen 
for  a  residence  by  one  Jacob  Housman,  who  spent 
such  care  upon  its  improvement,  that  it  soon 
became  a  miniature  Eden.  From  its  low,  mound- 
like surface,  the  lofty  cocoa-nut  tree  arose,  a 
green-crowned  monarch  of  tropical  forestry — the 
date  and  fig  trees  blossomed  and  paid  fruit- 
tribute,  as  did  the  orange  and  lemon  ;  while,  as 
man's  rough  foot-steps  crushed  o'er  grass  and 
flowers,  their  perfume  rose  and  mingled  with  the 
sweet  sea-breeze.  This  little  island,  once  but  a 
coral  rock,  now  lies  in  its  acquired  beauty,  a 
variegated  jewel  in  the  pale,  green  ocean,*  look- 
ing like  a  butterfly  in  a  mud-pond,  a  pretty 
portrait  in  a  mouldy  frame,  a  lovely  face  in  a 
dirty  night-cap,  or,  as  a  poet  would  say,  an  oasis 
in  a  desert,  or  a  peerless  gem  in  a  leaden  setting. 

The  island  was  settled  about  fifteen  years  ago 
by  Capt.  Housman,  who  commenced  business  on 
his  own  account  in  the  following  manner.  He  was 
entrusted  with  the  command  of  a  small  schooner 
at  an  early  age,  by  his  father,  who  owned  the 
vessel.  She  was  employed  in  the  coasting  and 
paeket  business  along  the  shores  of  Staten  and 
Long  Islands,  also  up  North  River.  The  young 
Captain,  however,  was  too  much  of  a  sailor  to 
keep  to  fresh  water,  and  one  day  took  it  into  his 
head  to  make  a  "West  Indie"  trip  without  ask- 
ing his  father's  permission,  making  said  experiment 
in  his  father's  vessel.  The  young  Captain  never 
reached  his  destination,  for  running  off  his  course 
he  struck  the  Florida  reef.  This  injured  his  little 
craft  so  much  that  he  was  obhged  to  put  into  Key 
West  for  repairs,  during  which  time  he  got  such 
an  insight  into  the  "  wrecking  "  business,  that  he 
concluded   to  become   a  wrecker  himself.      His 


*  All  the  water,  on  soundings,  on  the  Floridian  coast, 
bears  the  hue  of  whitish  green. 
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father  having  insisted  upon  considering   Jacob's 
elopement  in  the  light  of  a  theft,  the  Captain  could 
not  return  to  New   York  with  safety,  therefore 
this  was  the  very   business  for  him  to    take    up. 
From  thenceforward  until  shortly  before  his  death 
Housman  was  known  as  a  bold  wrecker,  a  suc- 
cessful speculator  and  fortune-favored  man.     He 
made  Indian  Key  his  harbor,  and  as  he  rose  in 
property,    built    a    large    and    elegant    mansion 
thereon,  laid  the  place  off  into  streets  and  squares, 
and  erected  a  large  number  of  smaller  houses  for 
the  f.imilies  of  his  vessels'  crews,  who  had  in  a 
short  time  become  numerous,  for  as  his  property 
increased,  he  bought  vessels,  thereby  endeavoring 
to  monopolize,  so  far  as  he  could,  the  profitable 
business  in   which  he  had  engaged.      Wrecks 
came  rapidly,  and  his  purse  swelled,  his  importance 
likewise   extending.     He  took  good  care   to   let 
none  except  those  who  were  subservient  to  his 
will,  reside  upon  the  island,  thus  literally  making 
himself    monarch    of  all    he    surveyed.       After 
building   and  settling   up  his  island,  he  made  a 
voyage  to  Charleston,  and  returned  with  a  beau- 
tiful  bride,  (tl;j^  law,  after   his  death,  repudiated 
her,  in  consequence  of  neither  license,  record,  or 
matrimonial  proof  of  any  kind  being  get-at-able) 
who,   married    to  a  man  named  Thompson,  still 
survives  him,  residing  in  Key  West. 

Housman,  after  his  return  from  Charleston,  was 
doubly  successful  in  his  calling,  and  his  property 
rapidly  increased  on  the  one  hundred  thousand 
principle  three  or  four  times  multiplied.  I  have 
heard  loud  whispers  of  "  talse  lights"  and  "  bribed 
captains''  from  those  best  acquainted  with  the  man 
and  his  actions,  yet  I  will  not  endorse  things 
which  I  do  not  know  to  be  true.  With  the  in- 
creased prosperity  of  Housman,  Indian  Key  im- 
proved. He  brought  soil  from  other  more  fertile 
spots,  transplanted  trees  and  shrubbery,  and  added 
fish-ponds  and  bathing-houses  to  its  comforts. 

Before  the  war  commenced,  the  Indians  used  to 
come  from  the  main  land  (twenty-five  miles  dis- 
tant) in  their  canoes,  to  trade  at  Housman's  store. 
He  had  often  cheated  them  in  his  bargains  with 
them — therefore,  when  the  war  broke  out,  he  felt 
great  anxiety  Icst  they  should  repay   him  for  his 
basn  conduct.     He  fortified  his  place,  and  armed 
all  the  citizens,  some  sixty  in  number,  at  his  own 
expense.     For  the  first  three  years  of  the  war, 
none  of  tlie  enemy  made  their   appearance  near 
the  island,  and  the  people  of  the  Key  gradually 
relaxed  their   care  and   vigilance,  as  their  fears 
of  invasion    calmed    away.      Housman   kept  his 
store  well  filled,  his  wrecking  vessels   were  fortu- 
nate, the  "  Musquito  Fleet"  patronized  him  largely 
and  his   fortune  seemed  to  be  beyond   bettering. 
On  one  bright  moonlight  night  in  the  winter  of 
'40,  he  retired  to  his  couch,   worth  probably  four 
or  five  hundred  thousand  dollars.     Just  before  the 
dawn   of  the  next   day,  his  sleep  was  broken  by 
the  screams  of  his  people,  the   horrid  Indian  yell 
and  the  sharp  crack  of  rifles.      The  next  instant, 
the  outer  door  of  his  house  was  driven  in,  and  as 
a  crowd  of  painted  and  yelling  savages    entered 
his  door,  he,  with  Mrs.  H.,  leaped  from  a  win- 


dow. Fortunately  the  Indians  did  not  perceive 
them,  and  they  reached  the  water's  edge  in  safety, 
whence  by  a  row  boat  they  escaped  to  a  vessel 
which  was  anchored  about  a  mile  distant.  Their 
servant  girl,  who  slept  at  their  bed-room  door,  was 
taken  and  slain.  A  family  named  Pierce  (I  be- 
lieve) were  killed,  as  was  also  Dr.  Perrine,  and 
the  son  of  a  poor  widow  residing  on  the  island. 
Many  were  wounded ;  and  it  always  seemed  un- 
accountable how  so  many  escaped,  as  were 
fortunately  saved.  The  vessels  were  all  away 
from  the  island,  with  their  crews,  or  the  havoc 
must  have  been  greater. 

The  Indians  plundered  the  stores  and  buildings, 
and  then  set  them  on  fire,  burning  all  to  the 
ground.  They  carried  off  several  negroes  belong- 
ing to  Capt.  Housman,  and  also  some  belonging 
to  Charles  Home,  Esq.,  the  Postmaster  of  the 
place,  and  a  worthy  man.  The  attacking  party 
was  led  on  by  Chiee  and  Chikika,  two  celebrated 
and  bloody  chiefs.  They  were  supposed  to  con- 
sist of  from  two  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty 
or  three  hundred  in  number. 

I  cannot  pass  by  the  gallant  conduct  of  Francis 
Key  Murray,  a  midshipman  in  the  United  States 
Navy,  who  was  left  on  Tea-table  Key,  one  mile 
from  Indian  Key,  in  charge  of  the  sick  men,  be- 
longing to  the  schooner  Flirt.  He  had  only  eleven 
men  with  him,  and  all  of  these  were  on  the 
sick  list,  yet,  as  soon  as  he  heard  the  alarm  he 
manned  a  baree  in  which  was  mounted  a  small 
four  pounder,  and  taking  a  position  near  the 
island,  opened  a  fire  upon  the  Indians,  which,  kil- 
ling one,  and  wounding  several  others,  caused  the 
enemy  to  take  their  departure,  immediately  after 
having  set  fire  to  the  houses.  Mr.  M.  would  un- 
doubtedly have  damaged  the  enemy  much  more, 
but  at  the  third  discharge  of  his  gun  it  recoiled 
overboard,  and  he  was  compelled  to  retire.  He 
aided  in  rescuing  all  that  were  saved  of  the  in- 
habit ants,  and  acted  in  the  most  humane  and  gen- 
erous manner  towards  the  destitute  suflerers. — 
His  action,  that  of  running  a  boat  manned  by 
only  eleven  men,  within  the  fire  of  two  or  three 
hundred  Indians,  impelled  as  he  was  by  noble  im- 
pulses and  a  wish  to  save  all  that  he  could  from 
savage  violence,  should  give  him  a  lofty  place  in 
the  consideration  of  his  countrymen.  In  his  boat, 
one  man  was  mortally  wounded,  and  several  oth- 
ers badly  injured. 

Indian  Key  was  afterwards  chosen  as  a  govern- 
ment depot  by  Lieut.  Com.  J.  T.  McLaughlin, 
and  occupied  during  the  remainder  of  the  war. 

Capt.  Housman  was  killed  about  two  months 
after  the  destruction  of  his  island,  while  attempt- 
ing to  go  on  board  a  wrecked  vessel  in  a  heavy 
sea-way ;  being  crushed  between  his  boat  and  the 
side  of  the  vessel. 

Thus  he  lost  all  his  ill-gotten  property  and  his 
own  life,   leaving  behind  nothing  of  any  value, 


not  even  a  good  name. 


E.  z.  c.  J. 


"  An  injury  done  to  the  meanest  subject,  is  an 
insult  to  the  whole  constitution." 


THOUGHTS     OF     MY     OWN 
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THOUGHTS  OF  MY  OWN. 

The  first  number  of  the  "  Western  Literary 
Journal  and  Monthly  Review"  lately  fell  under 
my  eye,  and  itself  gave  the  first  announcement  I 
had  of  its  entrance  on  the  theatre  of  existence. 
I  was  glad  that  this  f^tct,  so  pleasing  in  itself,  was 
not  published  in  the  usual  manner  of  the  newly 
born,  namely,  by  piteous  cries  for  pap,  and  press- 
ing demands  for  a  wet  nurse.  The  manly  tone 
of  Number  One  was  sufficient  to  challenge  admi- 
ration. That  must  be  a  brave  production — a 
perfect  Pallas  among  periodicals — that  can  make 
its  entry  upon  life  boasting  of  matured  parts,  and 
vitality  enough  for  twelve  months'  animation. 
Success  to  the  Journal ! 

As  much,  however,  as  the  growth  and  prosperi- 
ty of  the  Journal  may  be  desired,  the  event  thereof 
must  be  granted  to  be  somewhat  problematical. 
There  are  many  "  lions  in  the  way"  of  its  advance- 
ment, and  there  is  some  reason  to  apprehend  that 
the  Journal  will  pause  in  its  course,  and — ashamed 
to  go  backwards,  afraid  to  go  forwards — perish  by 
mere  atrophy.  It  is  true  that  in  number  One,  we 
have  given  us  from  an  able  pen,  a  history  of  the 
"decline  and  fall"  of  all  preceding  monthly  peri- 
odicals that  have  risen  in  the  West ;  and  this  his- 
tory seems  intended  as  a  sort  of  chart  for  the 
regulation  of  the  Journal's  course.  But  one  who 
has  been  wrecked  on  Scylla  can  not  always  tell 
how  we  may  indubitably  avoid  Charybdis.  And 
though,  by  the  light  and  teaching  of  experience, 
the  Journal  may  be  saved  from  destruction  in  the 
form  in  which  it  befel  others,  we  need  not  there- 
fore conclude  that  it  will  measure  many  centuries 
by  its  monthly  periods.  This  proposition  is  appli- 
cable to  all  journals,  and  its  truth  will  not  be  dis- 
puted. I  am  willing  to  admit,  however,  that  should 
one  Literary  Journal  escape  the  ordinary  fatalities 
of  similar  works  that  have  sprung  up  in  the  West, 
and  should  live  and  prosper  for  the  limited  term  of 
one  hundred  years,  its  lease  on  life  will  be  a  good 
one — sufficiently  sound  to  justify  a  prudent  man 
in  the  investment  of  a  ^-ear's  subscription,  at  least. 

As  I  am  friendly  to  the  Journal,  and  desirous 
to  see  it  creditably  serve  out  its  short  probation,  I 
will  proceed  to  set  forth  some  thoughts  of  my  own 
with  regard  to  the  difliculties  in  the  way. 

1.  The  extent,  productiveness  and  scenic  varie- 
ty and  magnificence  of  the  great  West  is,  at 
present,  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  cultivation  of 
literature,  and  must  therefore  operate  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  Literary  Journal. 

In  this  life,  we  are  taught  there  is  a  continual 
struggle  for  the  upper-hand  between  the  "  flesh 
and  the  spirit" — the  physical  and  the  mental  man. 
The  physical  man  loves  to  eat,  and  if  the  appe- 
tite be  not  duly  guarded,  it  will  soon  have  the 
mind  exhausting  its  energies  in  the  invention  and 
comparison  of  the  merits  of  culinary  preparations, 
rather  than  employing  it  in  the  investigation  of 
its  own  nature,  and  the  exercise  of  its  creative 
power.     All  men  have  naturally  a  love  of  eating. 


Eve  was  appealed  to  through  the  palate,  and  with 
Adam,  forfeited  Paradise  for  eating;  and  their 
descendants,  all,  inherit  this  weakness.  The 
stomach,  in  the  hour  of  temptation,  has  always 
proved  too  strong  for  the  spirit,  and  hence  it  is  a 
lamentable  thing  to  live  in  a  fertile  land,  and  quite 
impossible  that  literature  should  flourish  there. 

The  people  of  the  West  live  in  the  midst  of  temp- 
tation, and,  as  might  be  expected,  the  fruitfulness 
of  their  country  is  their  cause  of  weakness. 
They  are  apt  to  cultivate  their  fields  in  preference 
to  their  minds  ;  to  regard  the  coming  of  the  new 
moon — the  season  of  sowing — rather  than  the 
arrival  of  the  "  IMonthly,"  and  to  prefer  the 
production  of  edibles  to  that  of  essays.  Their 
barns  are  always  full,  and  their  poultry  fat.  They 
live  in  the  midst  of  oil  and  fatness.  How  can 
such  a  people  be  literary  1  When  did  the  fat 
ever  become  the  favorite  of  literature  1  Or, 
rather,  when  did  literature  ever  become  the  favor- 
ite of  the  fati 

The  physical  man  loves  to  hunt,  too,  and  to 
enjoy  the  free  exercise  of  his  lungs,  legs,  and  all 
other  limbs  and  parts.  The  love  of  this  physical 
exercise  often  becomes  a  strong  passion,  and  the 
mind  soon  forgets  its  varied  capacities,  and  its 
emploj-ment  becomes  as  monotonous  and  re- 
stricted as  that  of  a  pilot  to  a  boat.  In  the  West 
there  is  too  much  temptation  for  the  physical 
man — too  much  scope  for  gymnastics.  The 
physical  too  easily  gains  the  advantage,  and  leads 
the  mental  off  hundreds  of  miles  to  deer  licks, 
buffalo  ranges,  &c.  whereb}'  dangers,  perils  and 
privations — the  glory  of  the  physical — may  be 
incurred  ;  and  the  mental  becomes  but  the  pilot  of 
the  physical  in  its  restless,  roving,  adventurous 
life. 

These  reflections  lead  me  to  the  conclusion,  no 
longer  novel  to  the  reader,  I  hope,  that  the  growth 
of  literature  in  the  West  must  be  necessarily 
hindered  in  consequence  of  our  rich  and  expan- 
sive territory,  and  the  profuse  fruitfulness  of  its 
soil. 

Some  persons  no  doubt  will  object  to  the  deduc- 
tions from  my  mode  of  reasoning,  and  contend 
that  the  circumstances  of  life  in  the  West,  such 
as  I  have  mentioned,  are  of  the  very  kind  to  give 
vigor  to  the  mind  and  buoyancy  to  the  spirits, 
and  that  these  are  essential  to  the  production  of 
sound  and  wholesome  literature.  To  this  position 
it  is  not  convenient  for  me  at  present  to  reply. 
But  this  much,  in  i)assing,  I  will  say:  it  is  incon- 
sistent with  all  the  original  and  preconceived 
notions  of  mankind.  Who  ever  conceived  a  poet 
to  be  a  big,  portly,  or  puncheon-shaped  man  7 — 
Who  ever  conceived  a  writer  of  fiction  to  be  fat  or 
full-bodied  1  Or  who  ever  conceived  a  writer  of 
any  kind  to  be  a  sleek  and  well-fed  waiter  on  his 
physical  wants  1  No  one,  I  will  venture.  Leave 
any  one  to  his  natural,  spontaneous  suggestions, 
and  he  invariably  associates  the  idea  of  "  pale  and 
intellectual  "  with  his  conceptions  of  literary  men. 
All  this  proves  the  position  to  be  wrong. 

But  indeed  the  position  is  absurd  in  itself  Can 
pork  caters  ever  be  poets  1    Impossible.     The  lard 
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fumes  of  Porkopolis  would  stifle  any  one  whose 
orcrans  were  fitted  for  snuffing  the  ambrosial  airs 
of  Parnassus.  Can  the  careless,  roving  hunters 
of  the  West  ever  become  writers  of  fact  or  fiction'? 
Impossible.  Nature  did  not  so  ordain.  Some 
men  were  made  to  write — others  to  be  written 
about.  These  men  of  the  West  are  the  fancied 
heroes  of  fiction,  the  real  heroes  of  history.  They 
act,  and  leave  it  for  the  cooped  up  denizens  of 
cities,  and  those  who  have  nothing  else  to  do,  to 
write. 

The  conclusion  on  this  point  is,  that  the  mental 
and  physical  are  not  so  exactly  allo)'ed  in  the 
composition  of  man,  but  that  the  one  and  then 
again  the  other  may  prevail,  and  give  character  to 
the  whole.  And  the  West  is  too  great,  too  fruit- 
ful, too  spacious,  and  offers  too  many  occasions 
and  inducements  for  the  physical  activity  of  man, 
to  allow  of  immediate  encouragement  to  literature 
and  the  Literary  Journal.  The  appeal  of  the 
Journal  to  sectional  pride  may  possibly  ensure 
success,  for  certainly  the  West  has  as  much  pride 
as  another  portion  of  the  Union  of  "  peculiar 
institutions,"  lately  appealed  to  on  that  score  by 
its  leading  and  distinguished  magazine,  which,  as 
descriptive  probaby  of  its  political  cast,  styles  itself 
the  "  Blackwood  of  America." 

2.  But  another  great  obstacle  to  the  growth  and 
well-being  of  a  Western  Journal,  is  the  intimate 
association  of  Western  writers  with  circumstan- 
ces and  scenes  that  naturally  inspire  men  with 
lofty  thought,  philosophic  reflection,  or  poetic  feel- 
ing. This  would  seem  a  singular  proposition,  but 
for  the  acknowledged  truth  that  "distance  lends 
enchantment  to  the  view." 

The  AVestern  people  have  always  recognized 
this  truth  fully,  and  have  acted  on  it.     Hence  we 
see  them  seek  with  great  avidity  and  hugely  ad- 
mire   descriptions  of   "  Scenes    in    the    West^." 
"  Western  Life  and  Manners,"  and  many  other 
works  of  similar  titles — all  written  by  strangers  to 
us  and  our  country,  who  have  no  other  lights  to 
guide  them  in  their  compositions  than   fall  upon 
the  picture  of  the  varied  and  expansive  West, 
when  they  take  the  enchanting  "  view"  that  "  dis- 
tance" lends.     This  course  of  the  Western  peo- 
ple is  so  sensible  in  itself,  and  their  homage  to 
Eastern  literature  so  honorable,  that  no  surprise 
will  be  excited  in  the  minds  of  the  thoughtful  on 
hearing  it  stated.     For  who  so  well  prepared  to 
dwell,  in  immortal  verse,  on  the  glowing,  glorious 
themes   of  the  West,  as  those  who  know  them 
only  by   report,   and  whose  bosoms  have    never 
throbbed  under  their   influence  1     Who  should 
sketch  Western  character — its  boldness  and  sec- 
tional  peculiarities — and   describe  the  generous, 
hospitable  nature,  and  direct,  practical  character 
of  our  people,  but  the  writer  of  Europe   or  the 
Atlantic  States,  who  trembles  at  the  thought  of 
treading  our  soil,  and  sits  secure  in   his  garret, 
while  he  pictures  our  people  rude,  ignorant  and 
savage '?      And  who  should  philosophize   on   the 
political  destiny  of  the  West,  in  view  of  its  phys- 
ical advantages,  but  he  whose  foot  has  never  stirred 
a  gravel  on  our  soil — who  knows  it  but  by  its 


paper  cities,  its  Cairo  schemes,  and  other  inven- 
tions of  speculation  1 

The  conclusion,  then,  is,  that  the  familiarity  of 
western  men  with  grand  subjects  of  composition, 
breeds  contempt  therefor;  that  strangers  and  dis- 
tant persons  write  about  them  better,  their  igno- 
rance of  the  subject  matter  giving  an  originality 
to  their  statements,  quite  novel  and  pleasing ;  and 
finally,  that  the  people  of  the  West  acquiesce  in 
and  encourage  the  state  of  things  brought  about 
by  this  faith,  by  neglecting  western  literary  en- 
terprizes,  and  giving  their  money  for  the  periodi- 
cals and  papers  of  the  east.  Here  is  an  evil  which 
the  Journal  must  rectify,  before  it  can  reign  over 
the  empire  of  western  mind. 

3.  The  last  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  Journal 
which  I  shall  notice,  is  the  one  which  I  fear  must 
finally  overthrow  it : — it  is  the  poverty  of  the  wes- 
tern pojmlafimi.     This  may  be  an  unexpected  an- 
nouncement to  some,  but  it  is  lamentably  true. — 
The  whole  West  may  be  canvassed  and  its  people 
questioned,  and  with  one  accord  they  will  avow 
themselves  to  be  in  the  direst  straits  and  necessi- 
ties.    Ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  will  be  found 
absolutely  too  "  poor  "  to  take  any  periodical  what- 
ever.    And  the  reason  for  this  wide-spread  pover- 
ty is  obvious  enough.     It  is  a  well-ascertained  fact, 
that,  with  us,  a  man  can,  by  the  employment  of 
one-third  of  the  time  usually  allotted  to  labor,  pro- 
duce what  will  support  himself  and  a  moderate 
family  in  comfort  and  comparative  luxury.     It  fol- 
lows then   that  for  two-thirds  of  their  time,  our 
people  are  ov,t  of  work — idle — unemjtloyed !    Such 
a  state  of  things  in  England  would  fill  that  island 
with  wailing,  starvation,  and  death.     It  brings  o«?' 
people    to   hard-griping    poverty   and  fills   their 
hearts  with  sorrow.     In  their  misfortune  they  are 
often  driven  to  the  extremities  of  distress,  and  in 
the  narcotic  influence  of  the  James  River  weed 
or  the  fumes  of  the  fine  scented  Spanish,   they 
seek  alleviation  of  their  sorrows.     How  could  an 
agent  of  the  Journal  have  the  heart  to  harrow  up 
their  feelings   and  revive  fearful  images  of  want, 
by  the  cruel  request  to  '  subscribe  '  1 

Just  consider  the  effect  of  this  state  of  things 
on  the  prospects  of  the  Journal.  The  people  are 
too  poor  to  pay  the  publishers  for  the  periodical — 
the  publishers  are  too  poor  to  pay  writers  to  fill 
its  columns — the  writers  are  too  poor  to  write  for 
nothing — and  so  the  Journal  comes  to  an  end. — 
Alas,  the  fatality  of  poverty !  The  contemplation 
of  such  melancholy  consequences  is  nearly  suffi- 
cient to  drive  the  disconsolate  publishers  to  the  in- 
dulgence of  "honey-dew,"  or  " half  Spanish." 
As  for  myself,  though  very  poor,  I  will  light  this 
"  Regalia,"  and  while  I  smoke  away  the  sad 
thoughts  I  have  conjured  up,  think  of  the  proprie- 
ty of  subscribing.  a.  s.  m. 


"  We  need  general  intelligence  and  integrity, 
as  we  need  our  daily  bread  ;  a  famine  in  the  lat- 
ter would  not  be  more  fatal  to  natural  health  and 
life,  than  a  dearth  in  the  former,  to  political  health 
and  life." 


ROCKY      MOUNTAIN      SKETCHES 
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ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  SKETCHES. 

NUMBER    I  , 


EV   A    aUONDAM   TRAPPER. 


Finding  my  constitution  debilitated  by  a  resi- 
dence of  five  years  in  some  of  the  most  unbealtiiy 
districts  of  Louisiana  and  Mississippi,  and 
thinking  that  a  change  of  climate,  as  well  as  of 
modes  and  habits  of  life,  might  prove  beneficial,  I 
resolved,  in  the  spring  of  183G,  to  take  a  trip  to 
the  far-off  regions  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

All  preliminaries  having  been  adjusted  in  a 
satisfactory  manner,  I  embarked  at  St.  Louis  on 
board  the  steamboat  St.  Peter's,  bound  for  the 
town  of  Independence.  She  was  laden  princi- 
pally with  an  equipment  of  goods,  destined  to 
supply  the  trappers  and  hunters  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  North  American  Fur  Company,  in 
the  perilous  pursuit  of  beaver  and  otter,  in  the 
distant  solitudes  surrounding  the  sources  of  the 
Columbia,  the  Missouri,  and  the  Platte.  I  ought 
likewise  to  state,  that  besides  the  merchandize 
already  mentioned,  there  were  some  sixty  or 
seventy  daring  and  hirsute  men,  whose  special 
business  it  was  to  protect  this  property  in  its 
tedious  and  somewhat  dangerous  transit  across 
the  almost  interminable  prairies  that  intervene 
between  the  outskirts  of  the  United  States  ter- 
ritories, at  all  times  infested  with  hostile  Indians, 
and  the  distant  scenes  of  trapping  and  hunting. 
Nothing  of  any  importance  occurred  in  the 
upward  passage ;  and  in  the  course  of  five  or  six 
days  we  found  ourselves  occupying  a  temporary 
rendezvous  on  the  waters  of  the  Kanzas  river, 
some  thirty  miles  to  the  east  of  Canton  Leaven- 
worth. Here  we  remained  for  two  or  three  weeks, 
in  order  to  give  our  horses  and  mules  a  chance  to 
get  into  a  tolerable  condition,  and  likewise  to 
allow  the  season  to  advance  sufficiently  far  to  have 
good  grass  on  the  journey. 

Here  we  were  joined  by  Captain  Stewart,  of 
the  British  army,  Mr.  Miller  (an  artist)  and  a  Mr. 
Phillipson,  both  of  whom  were  in  the  Captain's 
suite,  as  likewise  an  Indian  half-breed,  who  was 
to  act  as  hunter  and  purveyor  to  the  party. 

Having  premised  this  much  for  the  sake  of  an 
intelligible  narrative,  I  will  merely  state,  passing 
over  all  that  occurred  in  the  interim,  that  on  or 
about  the  middle  of  July,  we  came  in  sight  of  the 
Rock  of  Independence,  an  immense  mass  of 
granite,  rising  out  of  the  level  prairie  like  a  huge 
battlemcnted  castle,  surrounded  by  a  wild  waste 
of  sterile  desolation. 

This  singular  rock  is  composed  of  red  granite, 
covering  an  area  of  probably  three  acres,  and 
rising  to  the  height  of  about  two  hundred  feet, 
entirely  destitute  of  herbage,  and  can  be  seen  at 
the  distance  of  at  least  a  hundred  miles,  in 
approaching  it  from  the  east.  We  encamped  at 
its  base,  and  found  it  literally  covered  over  with 
names  and  inscriptions.  Few  travellers  pass  this 
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way,  I  presume,  without  adding  their  names  as 
slight  memorials,  to  show  to  passers  by  that  here 
■ — desolate  and  solitary  as  the  place  may  well  be 
considered^restlcss  white  men  have  been  before 
them,  in  the  same  wild  chase  after  change  and 
excitement.  We  ascended  to  the  summit  of  this 
rock,  and  the  scene  that  burst  upon  our  astonished 
sight  might  well  have  recompensed  us  for  a  more 
difficult  and  tedious  undertaking. 

As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  with  an  unin- 
terrupted horizon  on  every  side,  the  field  of  vision 
was  literally  covered  and  blackened  over  with 
multitudinous  herds  of  buffaloes.  I  had  heard  or 
read  of  such  things ;  but  here  was  the  reality,  far 
exceeding  in  its  naked  truth  the  romantic 
exaggeration  of  the  novelist,  or  the  fanciful 
embellishment  of  the  poet.  It  was  a  sight  never 
to  be  forgotten. 

It  was  quickly  determined  to  have  some  sport ; 
and  in  the  space  of  a  very  few  minutes  every  man 
in  camp  who  owned,  or  thought  he  owned,  a 
good  horse  or  mule,  was  mounted  upon  his  back, 
determined  to  try  his  luck  in  a  neck-or-nothing 
chase  after  these  shaggy  denizens  of  the  western 
wilds.  Determined  to  let  no  feature  of  prairie 
life  escape  my  experience,  and  having'  as  fleet  an 
animal  as  any  in  the  camp,  with  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  a  powerful  grey  horse  that  Captain 
Stewart  rode,  I  was  amongst  the  first  to  leap  into 
the  saddle.  We  proceeded  leisurely  toward  the 
countless  herds  in  compact  order,  led  on  by  Capt, 
Stewart  and  Antoine  Clemmcnt,  his  half-breed 
hunter,  with  a  few  men  bringing  up  the  rear,  with 
led  mules  having  empty  pack-saddles  on  their  backs 
in  order  to  take  into  camp  the  anticipated  spoils  of 
the  hunt. 

Plaving  approached  within  three  or  four 
hundred  yards  of  this  dense  mass  of  animal  life, 
on  a  preconcerted  signal  being  given  by  Captain 
Stewart,  each  man  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  at 
utmost  speed  we  dashed  upon  the  traces  of  the 
already  flying  bisons.  From  this  moment  my 
recollections  are  altogether  personal.  The  scurry 
and  rapidity  of  my  horse's  movements  precluded 
the  possibility  of  my  observing  the  motions  of 
my  companions.  On  arousing  from  the  dream 
like  stupor,  which  sudden  and  rapid  motion  on 
horseback  rarely  fails  to  engender,  I  found  myself 
in  the  centre  of  a  living  cataract,  almost  blinded 
by  the  stream  of  sand  and  gravel  thrown  in  my 
face  from  the  hoofs  of  the  terrified  mass  in  their 
desperate  and  headlong  flight.  A  cataract,  it 
might  well  be  called,  for  we  were  descending  into 
an  immense  hollow  or  ravine,  which  had  been 
hidden  from  our  eyes  by  the  apparent  levelness 
of  the  whole  surface  of  the  prairie,  at  an  angle 
of  little  less  than  thirty  degrees.  The  excitement 
was  delirious  in  proportion  to  the  danger,  which 
indeed  now  appeared  to  be  imminent.  As  yet  I 
had  not  fired  a  shot.  The  gigantic  animals, 
snorting  with  terror  and  foaming  with  fatigue, 
were  literally  pressing  against  my  horse  on  every 
side.  Their  blood-shot  eyes,  gleaming  fitfully 
from  under  the  pent-house  of  their  bushy  eye- 
brows, and  their  shaggy  manes,  streaming  meteor 
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like  on  the  swifl  and  cleaving  air,  was  a  sight  at 
once  sublime,  fearful,  and  menacing.  To  have 
checked  my  horse  at  this  time  would  have  been 
in  all  probability  to  incur  instant  death,  as  the 
masses  behind  would  certainly  have  trodden  me, 
horse  and  all,  into  a  jelly.  I  did  that  which  was 
much  safer,  and  more  reasonable  in  the  premises. 
I  fired  into  an  immense  bull  that  pressed  heavily 
against  my  right  stirrup,  and  as  the  muzzle  of  my 
rifle  touched  its  ribs,  its  report  was  immediately 
followed  by  the  fall  of  the  huge  animal,  which 
rolled  headlong  on  the  ground. 

The  effect  of  this  shot  was  electrical.  The 
herd  which  before  had  borne  and  pressed  upon 
my  horse  to  a  very  alarming  degree,  now  divided 
and  burst  away  on  every  side,  as  if  a  volcano  had 
suddenly  risen  in  their  midst.  Now  that  I  could 
check  my  horse  with  safety,  I  pulled  up,  in  order 
to  contemplate  at  leisure  the  mighty  animal  that  I 
had  so  suddenly,  and  as  it  novj  appeared  to  me 
when  the  hurry  and  excitement  were  over,  need- 
lessly, deprived  of  life.  The  enormous  creature 
lay  prostrate  on  the  ground,  with  its  head  twisted 
partly  under  its  bulk,  its  only  visible  eye  white 
and  glazed  in  death.  The  ball  had  done  its 
mission  at  once.  I  cannot  say  that  I  experienced 
any  of  those  feelings  of  exultation  usually 
considered  the  portion  and  meed  of  a  hunter,  on 
contemplating  the  victim  of  his  successful  exer- 
tions. Its  death  was  wholly  gratuitous,  as  even 
its  flesh  could  not  be  used,  being  at  that  season  of 
the  year  excessively  strong  and  rank. 

After  making  my  way  out  of  the  ravine,  in 
which  I  found  myself  on  killing  the  buffalo,  I 
looked  around  in  order  to  ascertain  my  position 
with  regard  to  the  camp.  I  found  I  had  ridden 
many  miles  in  the  headlong  chase ;  for  though 
but  little  past  mid-day  when  it  began,  the  slanting 
rays  of  the  evening  sun  were  playing  in  dazzling 
brilliancy  upon  the  dome-like  and  blood-red 
summit  of  the  Rock  of  Independence,  which 
stood  far  away  in  the  southern  horizon.  But  the 
day's  sport  was  not  doomed  to  conclude  without 
farther  and  still  more  perilous  excitement. 

Hearing  the  report  of  firearms  to  the  right,  I 
rode  rapidly  in  that  direction.  The  shots  came 
in  quick  succession,  mingled  with  wild  yells  and 
shouts,  which  made  me  almost  instinctively  to 
look  to  the  priming  of  my  rifle  and  holster  pistols 
as  the  thought  of  Indians  rushed  upon  my  alarmed 
fancy.  Emerging  from  a  deep  hollow  that  had 
concealed  them  from  'my  view,  appeared  in  rapid 
succession  Capt.  Stewart,  Antoine  Clemment, 
the  hunter,  and  five  or  six  others  of  the  party,  in 
apparently  hot  and  furious  pursuit  of  some  deadly 
enemy.  Putting  spurs  to  my  spirited  and  active 
mare,  I  was  soon  up  with  the  foremost  of  the 
chase,  and  just  in  time  to  witness  its  successful 
termination.  An  immense  grizzly  bear,  desper- 
ate from  fatigue  and  furious  with  pain  and  terror, 
for  he  was  badly  wounded,  his  muzzle  and  skin 
being  dabbled  with  blood,  now  stood  at  bay, 
determined,  as  it  appeared,  to  retreat  no  further, 
but  to  sell  his  life  as  dearly  as  possible  where  he 
stood.     The  covp-dc-gracc  was  given  to  this  fierce 


monsterby  Capt.  Stewart,  from  the  muzzle  of  a 
holster  pistol,  which  pierced  the  brain  of  the 
ferocious  sultan  of  the  western  deserts,  and  laid 
him  lifeless  on  the  prairie-sward.  He  was  quickly 
denuded  of  his  skin  by  the  half-breed  Clemment, 
which,  along  with  some  portions  of  his  fat,  was 
transferred  to  the  back  of  a  pack-mule,  already 
well  loaded  with  buffalo  meat,  but  not  before 
furious  resistance  had  been  made  by  some  of  the 
other  animals  upon  whose  backs  it  had  been  first 
attempted  to  place  this  to  them  unwelcome  trophy, 
for  the  scent  of  this  creature  strikes  with  deadly 
terror  every  animal  subjected  to  its  influence. 

When  we  arrived  in  camp,  the  shades  of  night 
had  long  since  settled  on  the  landscape,  and  the 
joyful  shouts  that  welcomed  our  return  plainly 
revealed  that  considerable  apprehension  had  been 
entertained  for  our  safety. 

Having  eaten  a  hearty  supper  of  roasted  buffalo 
meat,  basted  and  seasoned  with  the  fat  of  the 
bear,  many  a  thrilling  story  of  '  perilous  adven- 
ture' and  '  hair-breadth  escapes '  having  been  told 
in  the  intervals,  worn  out  and  jaded  with  the 
fatigue  and  excitement  of  the  day,  I  retired  to  rest, 
with  my  saddle  for  a  pillow,  the  green  sward  for 
a  bed,  the  star-lit  and  eternal  vault  for  a  canopy, 
and  for  a  lullably  the  melancholy  howlings  of 
innumerable  wolves,  which,  however,  neither 
retarded  nor  broke  the  serenity  of  my  slumbers. 


HOPE, 


Translated  from  the  German  of  Schiller. 


BY  MOINA. 


Men  often  speak,  and  as  often  dream, 

Of  Ihe coming  of  better  days; 
To  a  happy  goal,  with  a  golden  beam. 
They  are  running  their  race  always ; 
Yet  the  World  grows  old,  and  again  is  young. 
While  the  song  of  the  bettkr,  by  Hope,  is  sung. 

II. 

She  ushers  to  life  the  infant  bright — 

O'er  the  boy  her  pinions  wave  ; 
She  inspires  the  youth  with  her  magic  light — 
Nor  is  buried  in  th'  old  man's  grave  ; 
For,  ending  his  race,  at  its  grassy  slope, 
On  its  changeless  mound  he  plantetb  Hope ! 

III. 

Nor  falsely  flattering  is  this  thought, 

[n  the  mind  of  the  fool  begot ; 
But  deep  in  the  heart  it  is  loudly  taught, 
We  are  born  to  a  better  lot : 
And  the  words  from  this  inward  voice  that  roll. 
Are  full  of  truth  to  the  Hopeful  soul. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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FRANCIS  MARION.  * 

The  men  of  the  American  Revolution  are 
remembered  by  the  whole  world  with  gratitude, 
and  by  ourselves  with  a  remembrance  that  never 
fails  to  excite  the  most  thrilling  emotions,  when- 
ever our  attention  is  called  to  their  history.  We 
are  apt  to  regard  their  memories  as  our  own  pecul- 
iar property,  and  claim  a  kind  of  superiority  on 
account  of  our  descent,  while  all  mankind  desire 
to  join  in  hollowing  their  achievements,  and  to  be 
considered  equally  devoted  to  the  principles  they 
promulgated.  Let  us,  then,  think  and  speak  of 
them  only  as  benefactors  of  the  world,  located  by 
accident  on  American  soil. 

The  American  Revolution  stands  out  in  bold 
relief  from  any  other  revolution  that  has  blessed 
mankind.  Not  only  did  it  rise  above  all  its  pre-i 
decessors  in  the  importance  of  the  issues  involved, 
and  the  brilliancy  of  its  triumph,  but  it  brought 
into  action  the  loveliest  graces,  the  sternest  virtues, 
and  the  greatest  combination  of  all  the  purest  ele- 
ments of  our  nature.  The  interest  of  each  was 
neither  claimed  nor  recognized  only  on  the  ground 
of  interest  to  all.  No  private  claim  was  per- 
mitted by  the  claimant  to  stand  opposed  to  public 
good,  neither  did  Ambition,  with  her  hydra  head, 
her  flattering  words,  her  peerless  aspirations,  and 
her  overruling  impetuosity,  enter  into  the  leading 
councils.  Each  considered  himself  designated  to 
do  the  work  of  humanity,  and  he  entered  upon 
the  task  as  though  the  whole  matter  were  his  own, 
and  conducted  for  his  exclusive  benefit.  What 
revolution,  either  moral  or  political,  ever  called  out 
BO  fully  the  goodness  of  man,  and  produced  such 
vivid  evidence  and  so  thoroughly  tested  the 
power  of  his  intellect  and  virtue'?  Then  was 
tried,  and  fully  tried,  his  clearness  of  foresight, 
his  soundness  of  judgment,  his  firmness  in  perse- 


*  The  Life  of  Francis  Marion.    By  W.  Gilmore  Simms. 
"  The  British  soldier  trembles 
When  Marion's  name  is  told." — Bryant. 


verance,  his  honesty  of  purpose,  his  constancy  of 
soul,  his  steadfastness  under  discouragement,  his 
patience  under  privation  and  suffering,  his  bold- 
ness in  resolves,  his  energy  in  executing,  his 
coolness  when  dangers  thicken  around,  his  disre- 
gard and  contempt  for  the  temptations  and  allure- 
ments of  the  foe,  and  his  hearty  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  truth,  of  freedom,  and  of  man. 

But  this  is  not  the  occasion  for  speaking  fully 
of  the  Revolution  and  its  consequences.  We  arc 
to  notice  only  the  services  of  one  prominent  par- 
ticipant, in  connection  with  a  small  but  unrivalled 
band  of  his  immediate  co-laborers  in  the  cause  of 
humanity.  We  woukl  remember  with  joy  the 
personal  history  of  every  patriot  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, if  it  could  be  recorded,  but  we  are  compelled 
to  content  ourselves  with  the  recollections  of  a 
few,  who  were  selected  as  leaders  in  the  contest. 
Could  all  the  feats  of  virtue  and  of  valor  that 
were  performed  by  the  soldier  in  the  ranks, 
be  written  out  in  a  Book  of  the  Revolution, 
it  would  be  a  most  valuable  acquisition  for  the 
patriot-reader.  But  while  this  has,  as  yet,  proved 
impracticable,  we  would  not  forget  the  soldier 
while  we  remember  the  chief. 

Among  the  leaders  who  planned  the  revolution, 
and  conducted  it  to  such  a  glorious  termination, 
Francis  Marion  was  not  the  least  conspicuous. 
Though  not  the  high  chief  of  the  armies,  yet  his 
services  were  not  inferior,  considering  the  num- 
ber of  his  followers,  and  the  sphere  of  his  opera- 
tions. The  management,  tact  and  valor  of  Marion 
and  his  men,  stand  unrivalled  on  the  page  of  his- 
tory, and  resulted  in  effects  more  than  commen- 
surate with  their  means.  He  adopted  a  mode  of 
warfare  so  original  and  yet  so  effectual,  that  with 
a  mere  scouting  party  he  became  the  terror  of  the 
foe,  defended  and  kept  possession  of  a  vast  extent 
of  territory,  from  which  superior  force  had  driven 
the  armies  of  freedom.  He  was  the  link  that  held 
together  the  territory  that  now  constitutes  our 
happy  Union  and  great  Nation. 
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Ml*.  Simms  has  embodied  the  events  of  Mari- 
on's life  in  a  book  that  will  undoubtedly  prove  a 
standard  one.  Living,  as  the  author  does,  on  the 
very  soil  which  was  the  theatre  of  his  subject's 
operations,  and  among  the  descendants  of  his 
indomitable  band,  no  one  could  have  better  op- 
portunities for  compiling  an  accurate  and  just 
history.  If  there  be  any  fliult  in  his  book,  it  is 
the  very  one  of  which  he  complains  in  the  biog- 
raphers who  have  preceded  him,  viz:  dealing  too 
much  in  conjectures  and  probabilities,  and  "  draw- 
ing upon  his  imagination  for  facts,"  where  the 
recollections  of  his  subject  have  been  lost.  He 
keeps  the  distinction,  however,  betweeii  certain- 
tics  and  uncertainties,  which  perhaps  gives  the 
book  an  unexceptionable  character  in  this  respect. 

Little  is  known  of  Marion's  youthful  history, 
though  his  biographer  has  ingeniously  attempted 
to  supply  this  deficiency  by  some  process  of  in- 
duction that  is  little  required  in  the  history  of  an 
individual. 

Marion  was  born  in  the  year  173-3,  the  same 
year  that  gave  birth  to  "Washington,  which 
Suums  sets  down  as  a  remarkable  coincidence. 
He,  as  well  as  every  body  else,  is  aware  that  many 
persons  were  born  in  that  year  who  merely  lived, 
died  and  were  buried.  He  is  represented  as  being 
remarkably  weak  and  puny  at  his  birth.  He 
early  entertained  a  passion  for  the  sea,  as  did 
Washington,  and  this  is  also  noticed  as  another 
remarkable  coincidence.  Be  this  as  it  may,  he 
went  to  sea — was  wrecked — was  almost  starved 
to  death  in  a  six  days'  cruise  in  a  jolly-boat,  with- 
out meat  or  drink — was  taken  up,  some  say  the 
only  survivor — went  home,  it  seems,  more  con- 
tented to  remain  on  the  farm  with  his  mother. 

Marion's  genealogy  is  traced  to  the  French 
Huguenots — those  choice  spirits  that  were  ready 
to  endure  any  privations,  and  encounter  any  dan- 
gers, if  by  so  doing  they  could  enjoy  the  dictates 
of  their  own  consciences,  and  have  free  latitude 
for  the  uncontrolled  range  of  mind.  They  immi- 
grated to  South  Carolina  about  the  year  1G85. 
They  were  a  sect  of  religious  dissenters,  and 
among  those  who  fled  from  their  persecutors,  the 
Jesuits,  who  were  re-admitted  into  France  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.  All  the  edicts  that  had  been 
enacted  for  their  security  were  annulled  or  disre- 
garded, and  they  were  forced  to  seek  asylums 
among  more  tolerant  people.  Protestant  England 
received  multitudes  of  the  Huguenots,  as  rnay  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that  "  eleven  regiments,  com- 


posed entirely  of  these  unhappy  refugees,  were 
enrolled  among  the  troops  of  the  line.  There 
were  in  London  twenty  French  churches  sup- 
ported by  government ;  about  three  thousand  re- 
fugees were  maintained  by  public  subscription ; 
many  received  grants  from  the  crown,  and  a  great 
number  lived  by  their  own  industry."  They 
finally  directed  their  attention  to  the  New  World. 
A  community  of  them  came  and  settled  on  the 
banks  of  the  Santee  in  South  Carolina.  From 
this  point,  they  extended  their  settlements  so  as  to 
embrace  the  territory  between  the  Winyah  and 
Cooper  rivers.  They  were  poor,  but  simple  and 
frugal  in  their  habits,  industrious  in  their  employ- 
ments, virtuous  and  high-minded  in  their  inter- 
course, and  soon  outstripped  their  more  wealthy 
English  neighbors.  They  suffered  all  the  inflic- 
tions attending  the  settlement  of  a  wilderness, 
three  thousand  miles  from  their  native  land,  occu- 
pied by  savage  beasts,  and  still  more  savage  men. 
These  privations,  however,  improved  their  already 
hardy  virtues,  which  gave  them  such  a  character, 
that  much  is  required  of  their  descendants  to 
prove  themselves  worthy  of  their  lineage.  In 
the  history  of  Francis  Marion  and  his  men,  we 
find  just  such  beings  as  would,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  spring  from  such  a  courageous  and  hardy 
a'ncestry. 

We  are  no  friends  to  "guessing "  in  matters  of 
biography,  and  shall  not,  therefore,  follow  our  au- 
thor in  those  matters  which  he  guesses  took  place 
about  and  concerning  his  hero. 

From  his  sea-faring  referred  to  above,  which 
was  brief,  Marion  seems  to  have  retired  content- 
edly to  his  paternal  farm,  being  probably  most  ef- 
fectually cured  of  his  roving  passion,  by  the  suf- 
ferings he  endured,  while  made  the  sport  of  the 
waves  in  his  little  boat.  To  satisfy  his  hunger  he 
was  compelled  to  eat  the  flesh,  and  to  slake  his 
thirst  to  drink  the  blood  of  a  dog  which  swam  to 
him  and  companions  from  the  wreck.  At  this 
time  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  about  fifteen 
years  of  age. 

Nothins  more  was  heard  of  him  until  the  Cher- 
okee  war,  which  followed  the  old  French  war  of 
1759.  The  French  had  been  conquered,  forts 
Duquesneand  Frontenachad  fallen,  and  the  Bri- 
tish had  raised  their  national  standard  every  where 
above  the  fortresses  of  France.  The  Indians  for- 
sook their  old  allegiance  and  joined  the  conquer- 
ors. On  the  return  of  the  Cherokecs  from  their 
northern  excursions,  they  hesitated  not  in  their 
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passage  along  the,  borders  of  Virginia  to  take 
horses  from  the  pastures  of  the  colonists  to  supply 
the  place  of  those  they  had  lost.  The  Virginians, 
unmindful  of  their  services  on  their  behalf  against 
the  French,  took  summary  vengeance  by  slaying 
a  few  of  their  warriors  and  making  prisoners  of 
others.  This  aroused  the  Indian  spirit,  and  they 
commenced  a  revengeful  work  of  slaughter. — 
Governor  Lyttleton  called  out  the  militia.  They 
marched  to  Congarees  to  which  rendezvous  Fran- 
cis Marion  repaired  in  a  troop  of  cavalry  com- 
manded by  one  of  his  brothers.  Upon  observing 
these  prompt  preparations  for  defence,  the  Indians 
thought  best  to  accommodate  their  differences 
with  the  whites.  To  this  end,  thirty-two  chiefs 
set  out  for  Charleston  ;  but  Lyttleton,  doubting 
their  sincerity,  would  not  listen  to  their  explana- 
tions, and  carried  them  along  as  hostages,  rather 
than  commissioners,  to  Congarees.  This  treat- 
ment excited  their  indignation,  which  they  suc- 
ceeded in  suppressing  till  the  Governor  put  them 
in  custody  and  placed  a  guard  over  them,  while  on 
his  march  against  their  nation.  The  Cherokces 
not  being  prepared  for  war,  Lyttleton  succeeded 
in  negotiating  a  treaty  with  AttakuUakulIa,  the 
wise  man  of  the  nation,  which  provided  for  the 
delivery  of  twenty-four  men  of  the  nation,  to  be 
disposed  of  as  he  thought  best  in  atonement  for 
that  number  of  Carolinians  they  had  recently 
massacred.  This  treaty  was  not  easy  to  be  fulfil- 
led on  the  part  of  the  nation,  for  the  warriors 
viewed  it  with  indicrnation  and  fled  to  the  moun- 
tains.  The  Governor  consequently  retained  twen- 
ty-two of  the  chiefs  in  his  possession,  who  were 
imprisoned  in  Fort  St.  George.  Thereupon  the 
Governor  disbanded  his  forces;  but  no  sooner 
had  they  retired  to  their  homes,  than  the  Indian 
war-shout  was  heard  along  the  frontier.  Fort 
George  was  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Isunde- 
ga  river  about  three  hundred  miles  from  Charles- 
ton. It  was  defended  by  cannon,  and  held  by  a 
small  force  under  Col.  Cotyman.  Near  this  fort, 
the  war  was  begun  by  the  murder  of  fourteen 
whites  at  a  blow.  One  of  the  chiefs,  by  soliciting 
an  interview,  induced  Col.  Cotyman,  with  two 
lieutenants,  to  meet  him  in  conference.  At  a  cer- 
tain signal  the  ambushed  warriors  fired  upon 
Cotyman  and  wounded  his  companions.  But 
they  did  not  get  possession  of  the  fort.  Suspect- 
ing some  concerted  movement  among  the  hostages 
to  co-operate  with  their  brothers  without,  the  offi- 
cer in  command  ordered  them  to  be  put  in  irons. 


In  attempting  to  do  this,  the  savages  resisted,  and 
stabbed  three  of  the  whites,  but  were  themselves 
slaughtered  by  their  enraged  guard.  This  combi- 
nation of  mutual  indiscretions  brought  against 
the  colonists  the  whole  nation  of  the  Cherokees. 
The  sufferings  of  the  whites  from  the  savages  on 
the  frontier,  and  the  small-pox  among  the  militia 
in  the  interior,  were  almost  beyond  endurance. — 
Lyttleton  being  made  governor  of  Jamaica,  the 
charge  of  the  Colony  was  given  to  Mr.  Bull,  a 
man  of  more  prudence.  Assistance  was  obtained 
from  North  Carolina  and  Virginia,  and  Col. 
Montgomery  was  despatched  from  Canada  with  a 
battalion  of  Highlanders,  and  four  companies  of 
Royal  Scots.  At  this  time,  1760,  the  Cherokces 
had  not  less  than  sixty-four  towns  and  villages, 
and  could  bring  into  the  field.  6000  fighting  men. 
The  force  of  the  Carolinians  was  not  more  than 
2000.  From  their  new  rendezvous,  Monk's  Cor- 
ner, Montgomery  sallied  out  by  night,  and  sur- 
prised the  Indian  towns  of  Little  Koewee  and 
Estatoee,  and  put  every  warrior  to  the  sword.  Ev- 
ery settlement  in  the  "  Lower  Nation  "  shared  a 
similar  fate.  The  Col.  next  relieved  Fort  George, 
which  had  been  closely  invested  since  the  massa- 
cre of  the  chiefs,  and  then  hastened  against  the 
"Middle  settlements."  The  savages  of  these  settle- 
ments were  ready  to  receive  their  foe.  Here  they 
met  with  stout  resistance,  and  suffered  considerable 
loss  in  the  fastnesses  near  Etchoee,  but  the  Indi- 
ans were  defeated,  and  the  Col.  withdrew  to  Fort 
George.  Simms  says  it  is  uncertain  whether 
Marion  was  present  in  this  campaign  ;  "  hit  if  he 
ims  present,  he  did  his  duty,  we  hare  no  qitestion ; 
and  enduring  with  becoming  resolution  the  vorst 
severities  of  the  march ,  p-oved  himself  jjosscssed  of 
the  first  great  requisites  for  soldiership  in  Indian 
loarfare." 

Marion  7i.ias  engaged  in  the  subsequent  period 
of  this  war.  French  emissaries  were  among  the 
Indians  exciting  their  hatred  against  the  Colonists. 
They  again  changed  their  allegiance,  and  made 
preparations  for  continuing  the  war.  At  a  great 
meeting  of  the  nation  at  which  Louis  Latin ac,  one 
of  the  emissaries,  was  present,  he,  after  the  Indi- 
an manner,  struck  a  hatchet  violently  into  a  block 
of  wood,  exclaiming  as  he  did  so,  "Who  is  the 
warrior  that  will  take  this  up  for  the  King  of 
France  1"  A  young  chief  tore  the  weapon  from 
the  tree  and  cried,  "  The  spirits  of  our  slain  broth- 
ers call  upon  us  to  avenge  their  massacre.  He  is 
a  woman  that  dares  not  follow  me !" 
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The  Colonists  thereupon  resumed  their  arms, 
and  Col.  Grant  the  command — Montgomery  hav- 
ino-  gone  to  England.  The  Colonists  raised 
1200  men,  and  the  command  was  given  to  Col. 
Middleton.  To  this  regiment  Marion  was  at- 
tached, under  the  command  of  Moultrie.  He 
held  a  lieutenancy.  This  was  not  a  mere  barba- 
rian warfare.  The  Indians  had  obtained  a  knowl- 
edge of  English  tactics,  which,  added  to  their  native 
strategy,  and  the  counsels  of  the  French  who 
were  among  them,  enabled  them  to  meet  an  equal 
number  of  the  enemy  in  fair  rencontre.  The 
united  forces  of  Grant  and  Middleton,  together 
with  a  few  friendly  Indians,  amounted  to  2600 
men.  These  reached  Fort  Prince  George  in  May 
1761,  and  in  the  next  month  marched  for  the  ene- 
my's country.  They  encountered  the  Cherokees 
again  near  Etchoee,  where  they  had  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  ground  for  making  defence.  They 
occupied  the  hill  under  which  the  line  of  march 
lay  for  a  considerable  distance.  In  this  position 
the  Indians  were  lodged  in  perfect  security,  and 
to  continue  the  march  before  dislodging  them, 
would  expose  themselves  to  their  murderous  fire. 
To  accomplish  this,  a  forlorn  hope  of  thirty  men 
was  chosen  from  the  advance  guard,  and  the  com- 
mand given  to  Lieutenant  Marion.  "  The  ascent 
of  the  hill  was  by  means  of  a  gloomy  defile, 
through  which  the  little  band,  headed  gallantly 
ly  their  leader,  advanced  with  due  rapidity;  a  con- 
siderable body  of  the  army  moving  forward  at  the 
same  time  in  support  of  the  advance.  Scarcely 
had  the  detachment  penetrated  the  defile,  when 
the  war-whoop  gave  the  signal.  The  savages, 
still  concealed,  poured  in  a  deadly  fire,  by  which 
no  less  than  twenty-one  of  this  fated  band  were 
prostrated;"  the  remainder  were  saved  by  the  ready 
assistance  of  the  main  bodj',  which  brought  on  a 
general  action.  The  battle  was  attended  with 
great  slaughter.  The  battle  raged  from  eight 
o'clock  ,A.  M.,  until  two,  P.  M.,  when  the  whites 
obtained  possession  of  the  field.  This  engage- 
ment broke  the  spirit  of  the  nation,  for  the  Indi- 
ans were  routed  from  their  strongest  position. — 
They  no  longer  appeared  in  arms,  and  the  Caro- 
linians marched  through  the  heart  of  the  nation, 
burning  their  villages  and  destroying  their  crops. 
The  Indians  fled  to  the  mountains,  whose  barren- 
ness offered  little  prospect  of  comfort  to  their  in- 
nocent women  and  children.  "Whole  fields  of 
growing  grain  were  devastated.  Marion  felt  a  no- 
ble sorrow  for  the  victims,  and  lamented  the  or- 
der of  Col.  Grant  to  proceed  to  such  extremeties. 


He  wrote  to  a  friend:  "Poor  creatures!  thought 
I,  we  surely  need  not  grudge  you  such  miserable 
habitations.  But  when  we  came,  according  to 
orders,  to  cut  down  the  fields  of  corn,  I  could 
scarcely  refrain  from  tears." 

At  the  close  of  this  campaign  Marion  returned 
to  his  rural  occupation,  and  nothing  was  heard  of 
him  in  a  public  capacity  until  the  year  1775.  He 
so  gained  the  confidence  of  his  neighbors,  that 
they  always  singled  him  out  to  lead  in  every  emer- 
gency. The  great  crisis  was  at  hand.  The  Uni- 
ted Colonies  were  about  to  pledge  their  lives  and 
and  fortunes  for  their  independence.  In  this 
struggle  the  sons  of  Carolina  took  a  conspicuous 
part.  Marion  was  chosen  to  represent  St.  John's, 
Berkley  county,  in  the  Congress  of  South  Caro- 
lina, that  was  to  commit  the  people  to  the  destinies 
of  the  Revolution,  1775.  This  Congress  passed 
the  "  bill  of  rights,"  the  "  act  of  association,"  ap- 
pointed Committees  of  safety  throughout  the  pro- 
vince, and  made  every  other  arrangement  neces- 
sary for  the  approaching  conflict.  The  people 
took  hold  of  the  matter  themselves,  and  in  mid- 
night bands  robbed  the  royal  armories,  arsenals, 
magazines,  &c.,  and  emptied  the  tea-chests  into  the 
Cooper  river — for  Carolina,  as  well  as  Massachu- 
setts, had  something  to  do  in  administering  tea  to 
the  ocean. 

But  a  short  time  elapsed  before  the  din  of  war 
sounded  from  the  plains  of  Lexington,  and 
Carolina  was  astir.  The  Congress  met  immedi- 
ately, and  by  an  act  bound  themselves  and 
constituents  to  act  as  good  and  brave  citizens  in 
defence  of  their  injured  country.  This  declaration 
was  followed  by  fearless  and  decisive  measures. 
Marion  was  only  an  assenting  member,  for  he 
had  not  the  gift  of  tongues,  but  he  did  not  want  a 
patriotic  zeal.  He  could  feel,  and  his  friends 
could  observe  his  feeling.  He  was  elected  Captain 
in  the  regiment  of  which  Moultrie  was  Colonel. 
Horry  was  also  Captain  in  the  same  regiment. 
The  officers  began  immediately  to  beat  for  recruits, 
and  Marion  and  his  friend  soon  made  up  their 
companies  of  fifty  each,  in  which  were  such 
gallant  youths  as  Jasper  and  Macdonald,  who 
will  require  further  notice  in  the  proper  place. 

Though  the  patriots  were  active,  the  tories 
were  not  less  so.  The  emissaries  of  the  crown 
were  already  exciting  the  Indians  against  them. 
The  patriots  und  tories  doubtless  honestly  differed, 
and  it  was  a  consciousness  of  right  that  occasioned 
them  "  to  pursue  each  other  rather  like  beasts  than 
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men."     Many  thought  all  differences  might  be 
adjusted  without  bloodshed. 

The  condition  of  things  rendered  it  necessary 
that  some  decisive  action  should  be  taken.     Fort 
Johnson   was   in   the  hands  of  the  enemy,  two 
British    armed   vessels    lay    opposite    Sullivan's 
Island,  and  the  chief  city  was  also  in  subjection 
to  the  enemy.     Marion  was  one  of  the  Captains 
who  led  on  the  forces  under  Col.  Moultrie  against 
Fort  Johnson.     In  the  dead  of  night  they  crossed 
over  to  James  Island,  but  found  in  the  morning 
that  the  fort  had  been  abandoned.     The  enemy 
were  informed  of  the  intended  assault,  and  fled. 
A  detachment  from  the  ships  had  dismantled  the 
fort,  dismounted  the  cannon,  and  withdrawn  the 
garrison.     The  Governor  who  had  sought  safety 
in  the  Tamar  sloop  of  war,  sent  his  secretary  to 
Fort  Johnson,  who  demanded  in  the  name  of  the 
•  Governor  by    what    authority  the   patriots    had 
taken  command  of  the  fortress.     Upon  receiving 
the  answer,  the  vessels  of  war  presented  them- 
selves   for    action.     Their  demonstration    being 
fruitless,  they  hauled  off  v<  ithout  a  shot.     The 
Colonists  were  however  determined  upon  action, 
and  in  order  to  bring  the  enemy  to  some  terms, 
they  forbid  the  victualling  or  supplying  the  ships 
with  water  from  the  city  "  except  from  day  to 
day."       This    produced    a   threat,    that    unless 
supplied  as  before  no  vessel  should  have  ingress 
or   egress   to   the   harbor.     This  menace  would 
have  been  met   and  answered  from  the  eighteen 
pounders  in  Fort  Johnson,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  temporizing  policy  of  some  of  the  provincials. 
On  the  9th   of  November,  1775,  the  Congress 
resolved  "  by  every  military  operation,  to  oppose 
the   passage  of   the   British   armament.      There 
was  still  an  open  passage  by  which  the  vessels 
might  approach  the  fort  without  danger.      The 
armed  schooner  Defence  was  fitted  up  to  obstruct 
this,  and  protect  a  party  engaged  to  sink  a  num- 
ber  of   hulks   in    the    narrow  strait.     A   slight 
skirmish    arose  between    the   Defence   and   the 
British,  but  produced   little  effect  on  either  side. 
The  patriots  in  Charleston  expected  and  prepared 
for  a  bloody  fight.     The  British  vessels  seized  all 
shipping  that  fell  within  their  reach,  and  to  drive 
them  from  the  roadstead.  Col.    Moultrie   with  a 
newly  raised  party  of  provincials  took  post  upon 
Haddrill's  point,  and  opened  upon  them  a  well 
directed    fire.      They   succeeded.      Now   was  a 
time  of  preparation.     Forts  were  erected,  the  city 
fortified,    and    troops     raised     and     disciplined. 


'  Marion  was  first  put  in  command  of  Dorchester, 
to  which  the  stores  and  records  had  been  removed 
from  Charleston,  but  on  solicitation  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  latter  place,  from  which  he  was  soon 
despatched  to  Fort  Johnson.  While  in  command 
of  this  fort  an  anecdote  is  told  of  him  which  tells 
something  of  his  disposition.  An  officer  who 
loved  the  cock-pit,  asked  leave  of  absence  to 
receive  the  dying  blessing  of  a  father.  Marion 
got  the  truth  of  the  story  during  his  absence. 
When  he  returned  he  began  a  tedious  apology 
for  having  staid  so  long,  but  Marion  interrupted 
him  in  presence  of  the  officers  and  replied,  "  Never 
mind  it.  Lieutenant,  there's  no  harm  done— we 
never  missed  you."  This  sarcasm  reformed  and 
made  the  unscrupulous  young  man  wise  and 
valuable  during  his  remaining  days. 

Marion  was  now  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Major.  He  was  active  at  all  times  in  giving 
discipline  and  character  to  the  army.  He  was 
the  "architect"  of  the  second  regiment  which 
entered  Fort  Sullivan.  But  with  every  diligcnse 
they  were  unable  to  finish  it  before  a  powerful 
British  fleet  appeared  before  its  walls.  Colonel 
Moultrie  managed  the  defence  with  four  hundred 
and  thirty-five  men  and  thirty-two  cannon. 

On  the  memorable  20th  of  June,  1776,  nine 
British  ships  of  war,  commanded  by  Sir  Peter 
Parker  drew  up  abreast  the  fort  and  commenced 
a  terrible  bombardment.  This  was  one  of  the 
great  battles  of  the  revolution.  The  provincials 
had  Httle  powder,  but  they  made  it  tell.  The  aim 
of  the  fort  was  particularly  directed  to  the  ships 
Bristol  and  Experiment,  on  which  a  hundred  and 
one  men  were  killed  and  sixty  wounded.  Sir 
Peter  lost  an  arm.  One  of  the  small  vessels  run 
aground  and  was  burnt.  The  cry  was  "look  to 
the  Commodore — look  to  the  fifty  gun  ship."  The 
Colonists  lost  only  twelve  men  killed,  and  twice 
that  number  wounded.  One  of  the  former  was 
the  brave  Macdonald.  When  borne  away  he 
cried  out — "  Do  not  give  up — you  are  fighting  for 
liberty  and  country."  The  powder  failed — but 
the  vigilance  of  Marion  soon  supplied  more,  and 
the  good  work  continued.  The  garrison  foutrht 
with  unsurpassed  coolness  and  bravery.  The 
day  was  warm,  and  some  of  the  men  flung  their 
coats  on  the  top  of  the  merlons.  A  shot  took  one 
of  them  and  threw  it  upon  a  tree  behind  the  plat- 
form. The  men  cried  out,  "  Look  at  that  coat." 
Moultrie  himself  and  several  officers  smoked  their 
pipes  during  the  action.     In  the  hottest  fire  th« 
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flag  of  the  fort  was  shot  away  and  fell  without 
the  walls,  Jasper,  one  of  Marion's  men,  sprang 
after  it  on  the  breach,  between  the  ramparts  and 
the  enemy,  and  restored  it  to  its  place.  More  will 
be  said  of  this  fellow.  Marion  fired  the  last  shot 
at  the  Commander's  ship.  It  penetrated  the  cabin, 
cut  down  two  officers,  and  [swept  three  sailors 
from  the  main  deck. 

This  was  an  important  battle.  It  saved  Caro- 
lina from  invasion  for  three  years.  It  was  fought 
before  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
thoucfh  not  known  to  the  United  Congress  before 
that  event,  the  news  of  it  came  seasonably  to 
confirm  the  hearts  of  patriots  in  their  bold  reso- 
lution. It  threw  off  the  spell  of  British  invinci- 
bility, and  convinced  the  Provincials  that  they 
could  play  with  cannon  as  skillfully  as  the  trained 
bands  of  England.  The  fort  was  afterwards 
called  after  the  name  of  the  gallant  Moultrie, 
who  was  now  made  Brigadier  General.  Marion 
was  promoted  by  Congress  to  the  rank  of  Lieut. 
Colonel.  Mrs.  Barnard  Elliott  presented  an  ele- 
gant stand  of  embroidered  colors  to  the  second 
regiment,  expressing  the  conviction  that  they 
would  "  stand  by  them  as  long  as  they  could  wave 
in  the  air  of  liberty." 

The  three  years'  respite  which  this  victory  se- 
cured to  Carolina,  were  not  passed  in  idleness. 
The  patriots  busied  themselves  in  preparations — 
in  fighting  the  Cherokecs,  and  assisting  the  neigh- 
borino-  colonies.  The  British  fleet  made  some 
demonstration  upon  Georgia,  but  the  promptitude 
of  Moultrie  and  Marion  dispersed  it.  The  latter 
was  placed  in  command  of  Fort  Moultrie.  Mari- 
on's regiment  is  supposed  to  have  been  at  Purys- 
burg  near  Savannah,  where  some  pleasant  feats 
were  performed  by  Sergeant  Jasper.  Whether 
Marion  and  his  regiment  were  there  or  not,  a 
part  of  his  men  were.  Jasper  was  called  "  a  per- 
fect Proteus."  He  could  assume  any  character 
-  to  deceive  the  enemy.  He  was  remarkable  for 
strategy  as  well  as  bravery,  and  he  was  manly 
and  generous.  He  was  permitted  to  take  his  own 
course ;  and  taking  six  men,  he  often  went  out 
and  returned  with  prisoners  before  he  was  missed. 
He  would  sometimes  catch  a  party  that  was  look- 
ing for  him.  He  went  into  the  British  lines  at 
Savannah,  as  a  deserter.  He  was  received  and 
caressed — remained  eight  days,  and  returned  with 
full  knowledge  of  the  strength  and  doings  of  the 
enemy.  He  had  refused  a  commission  offered 
for  his  gallantry  at  Fort  Moultrie,  but  he  refused 
it  on  the  ground  that  he  could  neither  read  nor 


write,  and  was  not  qualified  for  the  duties  it  re- 
quired. He  also  visited  the  fort  of  the  enemy  at 
Ebenezet,  where  was  one  of  his  brothers,  who 
was  alarmed  at  his  appearance,  but  he  quieted  his 
fears  by  saying  he  was  no  longer  an  American 
soldier,  qualifying  the  remark  by  adding,  that 
"while  he  found  little  encouragement  to  fight  for 
his  country,  he  had  not  the  Ijcart  to  fight  against 
her."  He  remained  a  few  days,  reported  all  he 
had  seen,  and  repeated  his  visit,  taking  with  him 
a  comrade,  Sergeant  Newton.  His  brother  re- 
ceived them  kindly.  During  their  visit,  a  small 
party  of  Americans  were  brought  fn,  whose  pros- 
pect seemed  to  be  "  short  shrift  and  sudden  cord." 
They  had  joined  the  British  at  first,  but  after- 
wards deserted  to  the  Americans,  and  were  now 
being  taken  to  Savannah  for  trial.  "It  will  go 
hard  with  them,"  said  the  tory  Jasper  to  his  whig 
brother;  but  the  other  replied,  "It  shall  go  hard 
with  me  first."  The  prisoners  were  accompanied 
by  the  wife  of  one  of  them,  and  her  child.  They 
soon  left  the  fort,  and  Jasper  and  Newton  did  not 
tarry.  They  took  a  different  direction  to  avoid 
detection,  but  soon  changed  their  course,  and 
came  upon  the  footsteps  of  the  guard  and  captives. 
But  what  could  they  do"?  The  guard  were  arm- 
ed and  ten  in  number ;  they  but  two,  and  weap- 
onless. However,  they  followed  on.  Within 
two  miles  of  Savannah,  there  was  a  spring,  and 
it  was  conjectured  they  might  stop  there  to  refresh 
themselves.  Jasper  and  his  friend  hastened 
across,  and  concealed  themselves  near  the  spring. 
The  guard  came  up,  and,  as  expected,  paused  to 
rest.  The  prisoners  threw  themselves  upon  the 
earth — the  woman  and  her  child  near  its  father. 
Two  soldiers  were  placed  on  special  guard,  but 
feared  nothing  within  sight  of  a  walled  town  of 
their  own  friends.  Two  marched  down  to  the 
spring  to  get  water — put  their  muskets  against  a 
tree — and,  as  they  were  filling  their  canteens,  Jas- 
per and  Newton  sprang  for  the  guns,  shot  down 
the  two  men  on  duty,  rushed  upon  their  astonish- 
ed comrades,  and  succeeded  in  getting  possession 
of  the  guns.  •  This  decided  the  contest,  and  the 
remaining  guard  yielded  to  mercy.  The  prison- 
ers were  quickly  released,  the  arms  of  the  guard 
put  into  their  hands,  and  their  escape  to  their 
friends  was  a  matter  of  surpassing  joy. 

Nothing  beneficial  to  the  Colonies  resulted  from 
the  following  campaign.  A  few  skirmishes  took 
place  between  the  British  General,  Provost,  and 
Moultrie  and  Lincoln,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  enemy  retired  to   Beaufort  and   Savannah. — 
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Here  they  were  watched  by  Lincoln,  posted  at 
Sheldon, '  until  the  arrival  of  the  French  fleet. 
Marion  was  at  this  post  with  his  regiment.  In 
September,  1779,  Count  D'Estaing  appeared  with 
a  fleet  of  twenty  sail.  Lincoln  moved  immedi- 
ately for  Savannah;  but  the  French,  in  conse- 
quence of  imprudence  and  impatience,  did  not 
wait  for  the  Americans,  and  rashly  summoned  the 
place.  The  answer  was  a  request  of  twenty-four 
hours'  deliberation,  which  the  French  admiral 
granted.  During  this  time,  the  British  made 
their  position  tenable,  and  the  arrival  of  aid  ena- 
bled the  commander  to  bid  defiance  to  the  French 
and  Americans  combined.  The  Americans  saw 
the  mistake  of  D'Estaing.  Marion  exclaimed, 
"  My  God  !  who  ever  heard  of  anything  like  this 
before  1  First  allow  an  enemy  to  entrench,  and 
then  fight  him  !"  The  combined  armies  attempted 
many  assaults,  skilfully  planned,  but  unsuccess- 
ful in  issue.  The  Carolina  regiment  bore  the  col- 
ors presented  by  a  lady,  as  above  stated.  One 
standai-d  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  the 
other,  McDonald  plucked  from  the  redoubt  where 
it  had  been  planted,  the  moment  the  retreat  began, 
and  carried  it  away  in  safety.  The  slaughter  in 
this  engagement  was  terrible,  amounting  to  1100 
men — six  hundred  and  thirtj'-sevcn  French,  and 
four  hundred  and  sixty-three  Americans.  The 
British  loss  was  slight.  "  Here  was  a  fine  body 
of  troops  sacrificed  by  the  imprudence  of  the 
French  General,  who,  being  of  superior  grade, 
commanded  the  whole."  Jasper  was  mortally 
wounded,  in  his  endeavor  to  secure  and  save  the 
colors  which  were  borne  by  Lieut.  Bush,  support- 
ed by  himself  Col.  Count  Pulaski,  known  by 
his  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  King  of  Poland,  fell 
in  this  action. 

The  failure  of  the  combined  forces  before  Sa- 
vannah, resulted  in  great  injury  to  the  cause  of 
American  liberty.  It  depressed  the  Carolinians,  and 
encouraged  the  enemy.  The  Americans  retreated 
to  Ebenezer,  and  finally  to  Sheldon,  where  Mari- 
on was  left  in  command  of  the  army.  Lincoln 
repaired  to  Charleston.  He  depended  upon  Ma- 
rion to  train  the  militia,  and  it  is  the  universal 
testimony,  that  he  was  equal  to  any  commander  in 
America,  in  this  most  important  branch.  It  was 
expected  Charleston  would  be  soon  attacked,  and 
preparations  were  now  made  for  its  defence. — 
Troops  were  collected  for  this  purpose  at  Bacon's 
Bridge.  But  the  patriots  labored  under  many  dis- 
advantages. The  time  for  which  many  enlisted 
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had  expired,  and  they  were  scattering  home.  The 
Southern  army  was  broken  to  pieces — the  Geor- 
gia regiment  was  pining  in  floating  prisons — Pro- 
vost was  ravaging  the  country,  destroying  squads 
of  colonists — and  the  loyalists  were  encouraged  to 
greater  exertions  for  their  British  friends.  The 
enemy  resolved  upon  the  capture  of  Charleston, 
and  connecting  their  southern  and  western  opera- 
tions in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  them  complete 
command  of  the  whole  country.  New  York  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  British,  and  their  Commander- 
in-Chief,  Clinton,  was  despatched  to  Charleston 
with  ten  thousand  man.  A  stout  but  unavailing 
resistance  was  made. 

Marion  was  not  present  v/hcn  the  city  surren- 
dered. He  had  marched  in  from  Dorchester 
when  his  services  were  needed,  but  an  accident 
removed  him  and  preserved  him  for  greater  achiev- 
ments.  Dining  with  some  friends  in  Tadd  street, 
the  host,  through  a  bhnd  hospitality,  turned  the 
key  upon  his  guests  that  they  might  not  escape 
until  goi'ged  with  wine.  Marion  was  a  temper- 
ate man,  and  resolutely  raised  the  window  and  let 
himself  out  upon  the  pavement.  The  f.dl,  from 
the  second  story,  cost  him  a  broken  ancle.  The 
injury  was  severe,  and  disabled  him  for  many 
months.  He  left  the  city  in  a  litter,  according  to 
the  orders  of  Lincoln  for  the  departure  of  ■'  all  of- 
ficers unfit  for  duty."  He  retired  to  his  residence 
in  St.  John's  parish.  His  mental  and  bodily  suf- 
ferings, while  thus  confined,  can  be  imagined. 

Clinton  was  slow  and  cautious  before  the  cap- 
ture of  Charleston,  but  suhscqucnUy  he  freed 
himself  from  this  charge.  His  marches  through 
the  country  were  barbarous  in  the  extreme.  He 
was  heartlessly  cruel  to  his  prisoners — tearing 
them  from  connexions  and  country,  and  sending 
them  to  Jamaica  to  serve  in  the  army — threatening 
them  in  order  to  frighten  them  into  the  service 
against  the  Colonies — and  practising  every  sort  of 
persecution,  to  dishearten  and  intimidate.  These 
cruel,  predatory  excursions  were  conducted  by 
Tarleton,  in  which  he  acquired  an  odious  distinc- 
tion. A  force  of  four  hundred  men  from  Virginia, 
was  sent,  under  Beaufort,  to  the  relief  of  Charles- 
ton. He  arrived  at  Camden  before  he  heard  of  its 
surrender.  Cornwallis  was  marching  with  twenty- 
five  hundred  men  toward  the  Santee,  and  despatch- 
ed Tarleton  to  cut  off  Beaufort.  The  latter  was  sir- 
rounded,  and  offering  but  a  feeble  resistance,  finally 
grounded  his  arms.  No  quarter  was  given,  and 
the  patriots  were  cut  off  in  a  terrible  butchery.  • 
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Thus  the  enemy  obtained  the  entire  control  of 
the  South,  and  a  painful  apathy  dispirited  the  pro- 
vincials. Their  leading  men  generally,  were  either 
cut  off  or  imprisoned.  Marion,  in  the  mean 
time,  was  hastened  from  place  to  place,  being 
guarded  by  the  citizens  during  his  lameness,  and 
aftor  running  many  "hair-breadth  'scapes,"  was 
taken  to  the  mountains  for  safety.  He  was  in 
this  situation  several  months. 

A  continental  force  under  De  Kalb  was  on  its 
way  from  Virginia.     Marion  being  able  to  mount 
a  horse,  gathered  a  small  force,  intending  to  join 
De  Kalb.     While  on   his  way,   he  met  his  old 
friend  Horry,  who  described  his  ancle  as  being 
yet  "  very  crazy,"  and  he  unable  to  dismount  with- 
out aid.     In  conversation,  Horry  said  "  their  happy 
days  were  now  gone."     "  Our  happy  days  gone, 
indeed  !"  answered  Marion ;  "  on  the  contrary,  they 
are  yet  to  come.     The  victory  is  still  sure.     The 
enemy,  it  is  true,  have  all  the  trumps,  and  if  they 
had  but  the  spirit  to  play  a  generous  game,  they 
would'  certainly  ruin  us.     But  they  have  no  idea 
of  that  game.     They  will  treat  the  people  cruelly, 
and  that  one  thing  will  ruin  them,   and  save  the 
country."     The  fugitives  were  without  resources, 
and,    "but  for  carrying  a  knife  or  a  horse-fleam, 
or  a  gun-flint,  had  no  more  use  for  a  pocket,  than 
a  Hi'Thlandcr  has  for  a  knee-buckle.     As  to  hard 
money,  they  had  not  seen  a  dollar  for  years."     In 
this  condition  they  joined  the  continental  army. 
Gates  had   superseded  De  Kalb.     "  Marion  and 
his  men  "  are  thus  described  by  an  officer  in  the 
army :     "  Col.  Marion  had  been  with  the  army  a 
few  days,  attended  by  a  few  followers,  distinguish- 
ed by  small  leather  caps,  and  the  wretchedness  of 
their  attire ;  their  number  did  not  exceed  twenty 
men  and  boys,  some  white,  some  black,  ^nd  all 
mounted,  and  most  of  them  miserably  equipped  ; 
their  appearance  was  in  fact,  so  burlesque,  that  it 
was  with  much  difficulty  the  diversion  of  the  reg- 
ular soldiery  was  restrained  by  the  officers ;  and 
the  General  himself  was  glad  of  an  opportunity 
of  detaching  Col.  Marion,  at  his  own  instance, 
towards  the  interior  of  South  Carolina,  with  or- 
ders to  watch  the  motions  of  the  enemj^,  and  fur- 
nish intelligence."  In  this  condition  were  Marion 
and  his  men  willing  to  fight  for  their  country. 
They  asked  no  better  reward  than  the  freedom  of 
the  Colonies. 

While  in  the  camp  of  Gates,  Marion  was  invi- 
ted by  the  whigs  of  Williamsburgh  who  had  late- 
ly risen  in  arms,  to  become  their  leader.     He  ac- 


cepted it,  received  a  commission  from  Gov.  Rut- 
ledge,  and  took  leave  of  Gates. 

This  General's  mind  was  continually  dreaming 
of  victory,  and  in  fancy,  he  could  see  the  enemy 
flying  by  thousands  before  him.  He  was  vain, 
rash  and  incautious.  He  met,  or  rather  was  sur- 
prised, by  Cornwallis  at  Camden,  1780,  and  his 
army  cut  to  pieces.  In  this  fight  fell  the  brave 
De  Kalb.  Sumpter  also,  who  had  met  some  suc- 
cess in  his  expedition,  at  last,  from  want  of  cau- 
tion, was  surprised  by  the  cruel  Tarleton,  and  his 
forces  dispersed.  Such  was  the  condition  of 
things,  when  Marion  began  his  own  inimitable 
campaigns. 

Marion  and  his  small  band  now  stood  almost 
alone  in  the  strife.  The  fall  of  Charleston  and 
the  destruction  of  the  provincial  armies  had 
dispirited  thousands.  The  cruelty  of  the  British 
had  intimidated  many,  and  the  free  pardon  offered 
by  Clinton  to  the  people  for  their  first  treasonable 
offences,  and  exemption  from  taxation,  except  by 
their  ovm  legislatures,  if  they  would  submit,  was 
not  without  its  effects  against  the  cause  of  inde- 
pendence. Most  who  continued  sanguine  and 
faithful  went  to  the  north  to  fight  under  Wash- 
ington and  other  American  generals. 

The  brave  fellows  who  called  Marion  to  their 
head,  occupied  a  portion  of  the  country  from  the 
Santee  to  the  Pedee.  They  had  no  confidence 
in  British  faith,  and  were  not  so  easily  wheedled. 
The  people  of  Williamsburgh  had  held  a  meeting 
to  consider  the  state  of  affairs ;  and  in  order  that 
they  might  know  upon  what  to  depend,  they 
delegated  Major  John  James  to  Georgetown,  a 
British  post  in  command  of  Captain  Ardesoif,  to 
demand  the  terms  of  submission  offered  to  the 
people.  "  The  submission  must  be  uncondition- 
al," replied  the  Captain.  "  His  Majesty,"  con- 
tinued Ardesoif,  "  offers  you  a  free  pardon,  of 
which  you  are  undeserving,  for  you  all  ought  to 
be  hanged ;  but  it  is  only  on  condition  that  j-ou 
take  up  arms  in  his  cause."  James  returned, 
"  The  people  whom  I  represent  would  scarcely 
submit  on  such  conditions."  "Represent!"  ex- 
claimed the  Captain  in  a  fury,  "You  d — d  rebel, 
if  you  dare  speak  in  such  language,  I  will  have 
you  hung  up  at  the  yard-arm!"  Ardesoif  being 
a  sea  captain,  threatened  the  "yard-arm"  instead 
of  the  tree.  The  spirited  James,  regardless  of 
the  inequality  between  them,  Ardesoif  having  a 
I  sword  and  he  being  weaponless,  promptly  seized 
j  upon  a  chair  and  floored  the  insolent  captain  at 
;  a  blow;  then  hurrying  out,  he  mounted  his  horse 
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and  escaped,  James  had  four  brothers  of  equal 
worth,  all  of  whom  belonged  to  Marion's  army. 
The  people  assembled  again  to  hear  James's 
report,  and  then  and  there  formed  "  Marion's 
Brigade."  Four  captains  were  elected  for  as 
many  companies,  and  all  were  placed  under  the 
command  of  the  gallant  James.  He  took  up  the 
line  of  march  immediately.  Their  spirits  seemed 
to  give  new  life  to  their  neighboring  patriots.  At 
Lynch's  creek  they  met  Marion,  who  had  just 
received  the  command  of  the  country  from  the 
Governor. 

He  was  described  at  this  time  as  beino-  a  man 
"  bdow  the  middle  stature,  lean  and  swarthy. 
He  was  dressed  in  a  close,  round-bodied  crimson 
jacket,  of  a  coarse  texture,  and  wore  a  leather  cap 
with  a  silver  crescent  in  front,  inscribed  with  the 
words,  '  Liberty  or  Death  !'  " 

His  men  were  lamentably  deficient  in  the 
essentials  of  warlike  service.  He  supplied  them 
with  arms  by  sacking  the  saw-mills ;  the  saws 
were  hammered  into  huge  sabres.  Within  two 
days  Marion  put  his  men  in  motion.  His  first 
blow  was  aimed  at  a  large  body  of  torics  at  Port's 
Ferry,  under  Major  Gainey.  He  was  surprised, 
a  few  were  slain,  and  the  rest  dispersed.  Major 
James  singled  out  the  Captain  for  his  man,  who 
fled,  was  pursued,  and  in  the  eagerness  of  the 
chase  the  patriot  dreamed  not  that  he  was  far  from 
his  friends,  until  he  found  himself  full  upon  a 
body  of  tories.  But  no  time  was  to  be  lost;  so 
waving  his  sabre,  he  cried  out,  "  Come  on,  boys  ! 
here  they  are !"  and  rushed  headlong  upon  the 
enemy.  The  ruse  was  successful,  for  the  tories 
broke  and  fled  once  more,  and  sought  safety  in 
the  Pedee  swamp.  Marion  next  marched  against 
Captain  Barfield,  with  another  body  of  tories. 
But  finding  him  strongly  posted,  he  ambushed  a 
part  of  his  men,  and  feigned  a  flight  with  the 
remainder.  The  ruse  again  worked  like  a  charm, 
and  he  was  as  badly  whipped  as  Gainey  had  been. 

Marion  despatched  Col.  Peter  Horry,  on  the 
9th  of  August,  to  take  command  of  some  George- 
town companies,  and  procure  powder,  balls,  and 
flints.  This  was  the  day  after  the  defeat  of  Gates, 
of  which  he  had  not  yet  received  the  news.  He 
marched,  himself,  to  the  Upper  Santee,  where  he 
was  informed  of  the  Charleston  disaster. — 
Near  Nelson's  Ferry  he  was  advised  of  a  strong 
British  guard  with  a  large  body  of  prisoners  taken  , 
from  Gates.  He  made  preparations  to  attack 
them  in  front  and  rear.  Plis  success  was  com- 
plete, and  he  killed  and  took  a  number  of  the 


enemy,  and  retook  one  hundred  and  fifty  continen- 
tals, of  the  Maryland  line.  His  loss  was  one  man 
killed.  Of  these  one  hundred  and  fifty  but  three 
could  be  induced  to  join  their  liberator,  perhaps 
in  consequence  of  the  fun  that  they  had  formerly 
made  of  his  appearance,  when  in  the  army  with 
Gates.  "They  considered  the  cause  of  the 
country  hopeless." 

The  cruelties  of  the  British  aided  the  endeavors 
of  Marion.  The  "  amiable  Cornwallis  "  ^soon 
after  the  defeat  of  Gates,  gave  orders  for  confiscat- 
ing their  property — for  treating  them  with  the 
"utmost  rigor,"  and  for  immediately  hanging 
those  who  had  at  first  enlisted  into  the  royal  army 
and  then  deserted.  In  consequence  of  these 
cruelties,  many  were  aroused,  and  rallied  to  their 
country's  standard.  The  destruction  of  Marion 
became  a  desideratum  with  the  British.  Tarleton 
declared  that  Mr.  Marion,  by  his  zeal  and  abilities 
was  the  stay  of  the  revolutionary  cause  at  the 
south.  Cornwallis,  in  a  letter  to  him,  said,  "  I  do 
most  sincerely  hope  you  will  get  at  Mr.  Marion." 
He  was  their  greatest  plague,  for  ho  overran  the 
south,  broke  up  the  Tories,  cut  off"  supplies, 
interrupted  communications,  and  destroyed  re- 
cruiting parties. 

Tarleton  and  Wemyss,  with  strong  forces,  were 
sent  in  pursuit  of  Marion.  At  this  time  he  had 
but  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  with  him,  and 
many  of  them  had  other  duties  than  fighting,  for 
their  families  were  exposed  to  the  British 
marauding  parties,  which  spared  no  opportunity 
of  harassing  the  colonists.  Marion  permitted  his' 
men  to  return  home  when  they  were  uneasy 
concerning  their  families,  and  his  kindness  in  this 
respect  secured  their  reappearance  at  the  time 
specified.  By  this  means  his  little  band  was 
reduced  at  this  critical  juncture.  Major  James 
was  sent  to  reconnoitre — he  fell  upon  the  track  of 
the  enemy — concealed  himself  and  men  in  a 
thicket  to  observe  them — but  not  satisfied  with 
this,  he  sallied  out  upon  their  rear,  and  in  a 
twinkling  carried  off  a  number  of  prisoners 
without  the  loss  of  a  man.  On  the  return  of 
James  a  consultation  was  held,  and  it  was  deter- 
mined to  retreat  to  North  Carolina,  as  the  British 
regulars  were  at  least  double  their  number,  and 
these  strengthened  by  five  hundred  Tories.  He 
took  along  two  field  pieces  that  had  fallen  into  his 
hands,  but  being  cumbersome  he  wheeled  them 
into  the  swamp,  where  they  probably  still  remain. 
It    was    unpleasant    indeed    to  his    men    to    be 
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rctrcatino-  far  away  from  their  homes,  and  leave  a 
reckless  and  barbarous  eneaiy  to  fill  their  country 
with  desolation.     Marion  retained  with  him  sixty 
xrnn,  and  kept  the  residue  out  upon  scouts.     But 
the  devastation  that  followed  the  footsteps  of  the 
enemy — the  burning  of  churches — the  destruction 
of  grain  and  herds,   served  only  to   call  out  the 
people  to  the  aid  of  Marion.     He  now  re-entered 
South  Carolina  by  a  forced   march.     His  army 
increased  to  a  considerable  number  during  this 
march.  Near  Black  Mingo  river  he  attacked  and 
routed  a  body  of  Tories  twice  as  large  as  his  own 
force.  More  than  half  the  enemy  were  either  killed 
cr  wounded,  and  his  own  loss  was  considerable, 
owing  to  the  warning  given  of  his  approach  by 
crossing  a  bridge,  which  he  afterwards   avoided 
by  first  spreading  blankets  for  the  horses  to  walk 
upon.       This    victory    was    important.      Many 
Tories  joined  the  conqueror,  and   the    name  of 
Marion    became    the    rallying  cry  through  the 
country  round.     At  this  time  many  of  his  men 
went  home  to  provide  for  their  destitute  families. 
They  were    faithful   in  returning.     His  scouts 
now   informed  him   of  a  large  body  of   Tories 
gathering  under  Col.  Tynes,  who  had  brought 
from  Charleston  all  the  good  things  of  war  for 
their  aid.     This  was  fine  game  for  Marion  and 
his  men.     They  were  encamped  near  Black  river. 
He  surprised  them  at  midnight,  while  some  were 
asleep,  some  drinking,  some  fiddling,  and  others 
playing  cards.     Some  were  killed,  many  wounded 
and   the  remainder  took  refuge  in  the  Tarcote 
Swamp.     Tynes,  with  two  officers  and  many  men, 
were  made  prisoners.     Some  were  killed  with 
cards  in  their  hands.     Marion  lost  not  a  man. 
Their    booty   was    rich.     In    hearing    of   these 
successes,  Cornwallis  said  "  he  would  give  a  good 
deal   to  have  Marion  taken."      Marion   was  a 
humane  officer,  and  never  permitted  any  unneces- 
sary   injury    to    be    done.      He    and  his    men 
subsisted  in  poverty.     He  had  but  one  blanket 
to  sleep   upon,    on     taking    command    of    the 
"  Brigade,"   and  this  he  lost  by  accident.     His 
food  was  hominy  and  potatoes ;  his  drink  vinegar 
and  water.     The    secret    of  his  influence  was 
virtue  and  love.     Tarleton  was  started  out  with 
a  large  force  for  the  capture  of  Marion.     The 
latter  was  made  familiar  with  his  movements,  and 
but  for  a  single  mistake  as  to  time,  would  have 
captured  his  pursuer.     He  again  retired,  fortified 
himself,  and  awaited  the  enemy.     But  Tarleton 
became  wearied  of  this  bootless  game,  and  gave 
up  the  chase. 


Tarleton  now  was  despatched  in  pursuit  of 
Sumpter — met  him,  and  was  desperately  whipped. 
This  success  was  followed  by  the  battle  of  King's 
Mountain,  (Oct.  1780,)  in  which  Major  Fergu- 
son was  killed,  and  eleven  hundred  of  his  men 
either  killed,  wounded  or  taken  prisoners. 

Cornwallis  had  now  completed  a  chain  of  posts 
from  Georgetown  to  Augusta.  These  posts  were 
Georgetown,  Camden,  Winnsboro',  Ninety-Six 
and  Augusta,  besides  others  of  less  note.  But 
Marion  had  acquired  an  influence  over  the  people 
in  the  country  drained  by  the  Pedee,  Wateree 
and  Santee.  His  army  was  increasing,  and  he 
meditated  new  enterprises.  He  conceived  the 
project  of  taking  Georgetown,  and  there  supply- 
ing himself  with  arms,  ammunition,  &c.  Behind  a 
swamp,  two  miles  from  Georgetown,  Marion  con- 
cealed himself  and  his  main  body,  sending  out 
two  parties  to  reconoitre.  One  party,  under  Col. 
P.  Horry,  surprised  and  captured  a  party  of  the 
enemy,  and  the  other,  under  Capt.  Milton,  met  a 
superior  force  of  Tories,  but  after  a  sharp  action 
was  compelled  to  retreat.  In  this  skirmish,  Ga- 
briel Marion,  nephew  of  the  General,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Tories,  and  as  soon  as  recognized, 
he  was  put  to  death.  His  loss  was  severely  felt 
by  his  uncle,  but  he  consoled  himself  by  saying, 
"he  should  not  mourn  for  him.  The  youth  was 
virtuous,  and  he  had  fallen  in  the  cause  of  his 
country." 

The  attempt  upon  Georgetown  being  defeated, 
Marion  retired  to  Snow's  Island,  which  lies  at  the 
junction  of  Lynch's  Creek  and  the  Pedee.  The 
situation  was  favorable,  and  a  fortress  was  erected. 
He  kept  scouts  continually  on  the  watch.  He 
became  more  peremptory  in  his  orders,  placed  the 
whole  country  under  martial  law,  and  forced  the 
people  to  declare  either  for  or  against  him.  After 
this,  prisoners  were  seldom  made  on  either  side, 

for  no  quarter  was  given. 

» 
From  this  fortress,  Marion  sent  forth  his  scouts, 

who  watched  all  the  movements  of  the  foe ;  and 

concealing  themseles  in  "  thicket,  copse  and  glen," 

they  frequently  cut  off  British  marauding  and 

foraging  parties.     At  every  opportunity  of  gaining 

advantage,   he   sallied  out,  and  neither  darkness, 

storms,  swamps  nor  rivers  delayed  his  marches. 

Though  surrounded  by  foes  thick  and  fierce,  they 

found  him  not.      When  in  his  fortress  he  felt 

secure,  and  when  abroad  none  could  follow  his 

track  or  penetrate  his  hiding  places.     "  His  scouts 

were  taught  a  peculiar  and  shrill  whistle,  which 
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at  night  could  be  heard  at  a  most  astonishing 
distance.  We  are  reminded  of  the  signal  of 
Rhoderick  Dhu :'' 


■"  He  whistled  shrill. 


And  lie  was  answered  from  Ihe  hill ; 
Wild  as  the  scream  of  the  curlew, 
From  crag  to  crag  the  signal  flew." 

When  upon  long  expeditions,  his  men  frequently 
suffered  from  hunger.  Their  food  was  potatoes, 
and  on  fortunate  occasions,  their  table  was  sup- 
plied with  a  little  lean  beef  They  never  had  any 
salt  unless  it  was  taken  from  some  British  com- 
missariat. They  slept  in  the  open  air,  frequently 
without  blankets. 

Marion   was  supported  by  distinguished  men. 
Major  James,  the  Witherspoons,  the  Horry s,  the 
Postelles,  his  own  brothers,  Conyers  and  Baxter 
were  with  him,  unequalled  in  successful  warfare. 
There  is  a  pleasant  anecdote  connected  with  Con- 
yers,  that  illustrates   the  spirit  of   the  patriotic 
damsels  of  the  Revolution.      Marion  had   envir- 
oned  Colonel   Watson   on   a   plantation    where 
Mary,  the  daughter   of  John  Witherspoon   was 
living.     She  was  betrothed  to  Conyers,  who  de- 
liflited  in  skirmishing  and  engaging  in   single 
combats  in  sight  of  his  mistress.     With  pride  the 
maiden  frequently  heard  the    warning  in    the 
enemy's  camp,  "Take  care — there  is  Conyers  !" 
One  day  a  British  officer  spoke  disrespectfully  of 
her  lover.     The  spirited  girl  pulled  the  shoe  from 
her  foot,   and   throwing  it  in  his  face  exclaimed, 
"Coward !  go  and  meet  him !"     Several  anecdotes 
are  also  told  of  Peter  Horry.     Crossing  a  swamp 
at  Lynch's  Creek  to  join  Marion,  in  swimming 
the  swamp  in  the  dark,  he  encountered  the  bough 
of  a  tree,  to  which  he  clung,   while  his  horse 
passed  from  under  him.     Being  no  swimmer,  he 
would  have  been  drowned  had  it  not  been  for  the 
assistance  of  his  friends.     At  another  time  he  was 
ordered  to  wait  in  ambush  the  approach  of  a 
British  detachment.      The   duty  was    executed 
with  skill,  and  the  enemy  was  in  his  power.     He 
had  an  impediment  in  his  speech,  and  the  word 
"fire"  stuck  in  his  throat.      He  could   only  say 
"  fi— fi— fi !"'  the  "r"  would  not  come.     At  length 
enraged,  he  exclaimed,  "  Shoot,  d — n  you,  ^hoot  1 
you  know  what  I  would  say !  shoot,  and  be  d — d 
to  you!"     He  acted  bravely  in  every  engagement. 
At  Gluinby,  Capt.   Baxter,  a  distinguished  man, 
cried  out,  "  I  am  wounded.  Colonel !"     "  Think 
no  more  of  it,"  said  Horry,  "but  stand   to  your 
post."     "  But  I  can't  stand,"  replied  Baxter,  "  I 
am  wounded  a  second  time!"    "Lie  down  then. 


Baxter,  but  quit  not  your  post."  "They  have 
shot  me  again,"  returned  the  wounded  man,  "and 
if  I  stay  much  longer  here,  they  will  shoot  rac  to 
pieces."  "  Be  it  so,  but  stir  not,"  was  the  order, 
which  the  poor  fellow  obeyed,  and  received  a 
fourth  wound  before  the  engagement  closed.  The 
anecdote  of  Marion  inviting  a  British  officer,  sent 
to  negociate  for  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  to 
dine  with  him,  but  was  unable  to  make  a  meal  of 
his  sweet  potatoes,  and  on  returning  threw  up  his 
commission,  declaring  "it  was  no  use  to  fight 
against  such  men,"  is  familiar  to  all. 

The  campaign  of  1781  was  opened  with  more 
vigorous  exertions  at  the  South  by  the  Continental 
army.  Gen.  Greene  superseded  Gates  in  com- 
mand, and  came  to  co-operate  with  Marion.  Lieut. 
Col.  Lee  was  sent  to  join  him,  but  found  it  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  find  him,  so  secret  were  his 
movements.  Not  only  was  he  always  beyond  the 
ken  of  his  enemy's  spies,  but  his  own  friends 
found  his  lurking  places  oftener  by  accident  than 
otherwise. 

On  the  seventeenth  of  January,  Morgan,  only 
three  hundred  strong,  defeated  Tarleton  with 
twelve  hundred,  in  a  severe  action  of  fifty  min-  ' 
utes  at  the  Cowpens,  and  took,  killed  or  wounded 
nearly  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy,  with  the 
loss  of  only  ten  killed  and  fifty-five  wounded. 

Marion  and  Lee  made  an  attempt  upon  George- 
town which  was  but  partially  successful.  It 
was  a  bold  and  audacious  assault. 

The  fall  of  Tarleton  aroused  Cornwallis,  who 
now  rapidly  pressed  upon  Morgan.  It  was  the 
plan  of  Gen.  Marion  and  other  officers  to  keep 
Cornwallis  from  Virginia  until  he  could  be  cap- 
tured. Greene  prepared  to  meet  him,  and  sum- 
moned Lee  and  his  detachment  from  the  aid  of 
Marion,  who  was  now  left  to  pursue  his  own 
inimitable  mode  of  warfare.  Many  parties  of 
British  and  Tories  were  surprised  and  routed. 

Marion  now  organized  four  new  companies  of 
cavalry,  and  armed  them  with  broad-swords  made 
from  mill-saws,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of 
ammunition.  The  command  of  this  body  was 
given  to  Col.  P.  Horry.  The  Colonel  marched 
out  to  drive  away  some  cattle,  heard  of  a  party  of 
British  dragoons  under  Col.  Campbell,  near  the 
Socastee  Swamp,  and  undertook  a  surprise.  In 
the  meantime  his  patrol  had  brought  in  a  negro, 
and  one  of  his  men  knowing  him  he  was  liberated, 
but  went  immediately  and  informed  Campbell  of 
his  danger.    A  sharp  rencounter,  however,  took 
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place,  in  which  the  latter  was  worsted.  Horry  was 
dismounted,  and  would  have  been  killed  had  not 
his  dress  resembled  the  British  Colonel's.  It  hap- 
pened that  the  dragoons  he  had  beaten  were  only 
an  advance  guard  of  a  body  of  infantry.  The 
brave  McDonald  gave  Horry  his  charger,  on 
which  lie  made  his  escape.  McDonald  took 
refuge  in  the  swamp.  Major  .Tohn  Postclle  also 
was  at  the  scene,  and  performed  some  gallant 
achievements. 

Cornwallis  pursued  Greene,  and  on  the  fifteenth 
of  March,  1781,  met  him  at  Guilford.  The  vic- 
tory was  with  the  British,  but  the  advantages  of 
the  field  accrued  to  the  Americans.  Cornwallis 
now  marched  for  Virginia,  but  his  course  was 
soon  arrested  by  his  defeat  at  Yorktown. 

The  country  being  now  relieved  from  the  main 
army  of  the  enemy,  Marion  prosecuted  with  great 
vigor  his  operations  against  the  smaller  forces  of 
British  and  Tories.  Plorry,  among  other  feats, 
attacked  and  dispersed  a  body  of  the  enemy  en- 
gaged in  killing  beeves  near  Georgetown.  The 
firhig  brought  out  a  reinforcement,  and  Horry's 
friends  coming  to  his  assistance  at  the  same  time, 
a  sharp  action  ensued.  The  British  were  de- 
feated, one  half  of  their  number  being  lefl.dead 
on  the  ground.  McDonald  singled  out  their  lead- 
er, Major  Gainey,  and  pursued  him.  Both  being 
excellent  riders  and  well  mounted,  the  race  was  a 
sharp  one.  In  the  pursuit  McDonald  passed  many 
of  the  enemy,  whom  he  miglit  have  killed,  but 
spared  all  but  one  who  fell  in  his  way — so  eager 
was  he  to  slay  the  Major,  who  was  an  officer  of 
reputation.  He  finally  came  up  with  him,  and, 
having  nothing  to  use  but  a  bayonet,  ran  it  into 
his  back.  It  slipped  off  from  his  musket,  and  the 
Major  carried  it  into  Georgetown. 

Marion  next  attacked  Col.  Tyncs,  the  old  Tory, 
whom  he  had  surprised  a  short  time  before,  and 
sent  to  Nortli  Carolina  for  custody  ;  but  the  jailers 
being  royally  disposed,  permitted  him  to  escape. 
He  had  now  collected  a  larger  body,  but  Marion 
surprised  him  again.  He  once  more  made  his 
escape,  and  was  again  routed  before  he  became 
silent. 

Marion  next  encountered  Major  Mcllrath  with 
a  force  fully  equal  to  his  own,  near  the  Halfway 
Swamp,  first  cutting  off  two  of  his  picqucts,  and 
then  wheeling  and  attacking  him  in  flank  and 
front.  The  Major  was  a  brave  fellow,  and  suc- 
ceeded  in  gaining  the  open  field,  and  securing 
himself  ill    an   enclosure.      Marion    pitched   his 


tents  near.  Mcllrath  sent  him  a  flag,  reproaching 
him  for  cutting  off  his  picquets,  contrary,  as  he  al- 
Icdged,  to  the  laws  of  civilized  warfare.  Marion 
replied  that  it  was  no  more  so  than  the  general 
mode  of  British  warfare,  as  practised  during  the 
last  and  present  campaigns.  The  Major  defied 
him  to  combat  in  the  open  field,  but  Marion  offer- 
ed to  pick  twenty  soldiers  to  meet  an  equal  num- 
ber of  picked  British.  This  was  agreed  to.  The 
champions  prepared  for  the  meeting,  but  as  Ma- 
rion's men  came  within  about  a  hundred  yards  of 
their  foes,  the  latter  turned  and  fled  for  their  lives. 
The  Americans  sent  up  a  huzza,  but  fired  not  a 
shot.  Mcllrath  now  left  his  fires  and  hurried 
away. 

Marion  and  his  men  were  now  the  only  Amer- 
ican force  in  the  South,  and  it  was  determined 
once  more  by  the  British  to  destroy  or  capture 
him,  and  thus  obtain  the  entire  control  of  the 
country.  To  this  end,  Col.  Watson  and  Col. 
Doyle  raised  a  force  five  times  stronger  than  his 
own,  and  began  operations  for  routing  him  from 
his  strong  hold  on  Snow's  Island.  Marion  soon 
learned  as  much  of  their  movements  as  they  knew 
themselves,  and  was  on  the  alert.  He  kept  out 
his  parties  to  annoy,  harass,  and  cut  off  the  scouts, 
picqucts,  and  such  bands  as  they  could  meet  de- 
tached from  the  main  body.  The  advance  of 
Watson,  under  Col.  Richboo,  and  of  Marion,  un- 
der Col.  P.  Horry,  encountered  each  other  with 
various  success.  Many  prodigious  feats  of  indi- 
vidual valor  were  performed.  All  of  Marion's 
men  were  excellent  marksmen,  and  each  sure  of 
his  man.  He  kept  them  hovering  on  the  skirts 
of  the  foe — killing  wherever  sight  could  be  drawn 
upon  one  within  reach  of  the  ball.  Such  num- 
bers of  his  men  were  thus  slain,  that  Watson  was 
terrified,  and  heard  to  say,  "I  never  saw  such 
shootingr  before."  Watson  sent  a  message  to 
Marion,  complaining  of  his  modes  of  warfare — 
objecting  to  his  ambuscades,  the  cutting  off  his 
picquets  and  sentinels  when  they  had  no  suspi- 
cion of  danger.  He  urged  Marion  to  come  out 
and  fiirht  him  like  a  gentleman  and  a  christian. — 
Poor  fellow !  he  would  have  been  glad  to  meet 
him,  no  doubt,  with  five  to  one.  He  also  termed 
them  "banditti," and  "murderers."  No  answer 
was  returned  to  this  precious  document.  The 
Patriots  considered  their  mode  of  warfare  as  hon- 
orable as  burning  dwellings  and  hanging  the  son 
of  a  poor  widow,  and  continued  their  usual 
course. 

In  one  of  these  skirmishes  Sergeant  McDonald, 
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■whom  the  reader  remembers,  lost  his  entire  ward- 
robe.    It  was  among  the  captures  of  Watson. 
The  sergeant  illy  brooked  the  thought  of  losing 
his  o-armcnt  in  this  manner,  and  determined  on 
its   recapture.      He  accordingly  sent  a   message 
to  Watson,  demanding  his  wardrobe,  and  assuring 
him  that  if  it  was  not  promptly  returned,  he  would 
shoot  eiciht  of  his  men.     Watson  was  for  treating 
this  request,  from   a  subaltern,  with  contempt ; 
but  when  assured   by  some  of  his  own  officers 
that  the  threat  would  most  certainly  be  carried  into 
effect,  he  complied  with  the  request.    When  the 
clothes  were    returned,    McDonald   said  to  the 
bearer,  "  Tell   Col.  Watson  I  will  now  kill  but 
four  of  his  men."     "  The  temper  of  Watson  was 
much  subdued,"  and  he  determined  on  a  retreat. 
Marion  was,  however,  ready  for  him  at  every  con- 
venient place,  and  he  found  it  necessary  for  his 
safety,  to   make  his  flight  expeditious,  and  fre- 
quently to  change  his  route.     In  one  course,  he 
encountered  Marion  himself;  at  another  the  cav- 
alry of  Horry  were  ready  to  receive  him  ;  and  in 
another  direction  he  was  sure  to  meet  the  galling 
fire  of  McCottey's   riflemen.     When  he  reached 
Sampit  Bridge,  the  last  skirmish  took  place,  and 
would  have  resulted  in  his  total  defeat,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  cowardice  of  one]  Lieut.  Scott. — 
But  amid  his  successes,  Marion  was  not  without 
disappointment.     During  these  skirmishes,  his  for- 
tress on  Snow's  Island,  left  in  command  of  Col. 
Erwin,   was   attacked  and    demolished    by  Col. 
Doyle,  and  all  his  ammunition  which  was  worth 
more  than  its  weight  in  gold,  was  destroyed.    This 
was  a  severe  blow,  but  under  the  circumstances 
could  not  be  avoided.     His  enemies  were  increas- 
ing rapidly  around  him.     Watson,  chagrined,  was 
rallying  the   Tories   on  the  Pedee.     Doyle  was 
making  every  exertion ;    and  still  a  third  party 
was  gathering  to  co-operate.    All  the  Forts  were 
still  manned  by  the  enemy,  and  the  whole  coun- 
try swarmed  with  British   and  Tories.     Marion 
began  to   despair.     Horry  approached  him  and 
said,  "  General,  our  men  are  few,  and  if  what  we 
hear  be  true,  we  never  needed  them  more." 
Marion  started,  and  replied — 

"  Go  immediately  to  the  field  officers,  and  know 
from  them,  if,  in  the  event  of  my  being  compelled 
to  retire  to  the  mountains,  they  will  follow  my 
fortunes,  and,  with  me,  carry  on  the  war,  until  the 
enemy  is  forced  out  of  the  country.  Go,  and 
bring  me  their  answer  without  delay."  They  all 
pledged  themselves,  their  lives  and  honor  to  him 
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and  his  fortunes.  Marion's  countenance  instant- 
ly brightened,  and  he  said,  "  I  am  satisfied,  one  of 
these  parties  shall  soon  feel  us  !" 

Gen.  Greene  once  more  took  up  his  line  of 
march  for  the  South.  Watson  and  Doyle  were 
called  back  to  Camden  to  strengthen  that  position 
against  the  American  General.  Lee  was  again 
sent  to  co-operate  with  Marion.  The  latter,  now 
supplied  with  powder,  wished  to  pursue  Watson 
and  cut  him  off,  but  Lee  would  not  consent.  They 
sat  down  before  Fort  Watson,  the  garrrison  of 
which,  trusting  to  their  strong  position,  defied 
their  power.  During  the  night,  a  pile  of  wood 
was  brought  by  the  soldiers,  and  the  besieged 
were  astonished  in  the  morning  to  find  the  Amer- 
icans pouring  upon  them  a  destructive  fire  from 
their  work  which  overlooked  the  Fort, 
rison  soon  capitulated.  Lee  was  recalled, 
Maj.  Eaton  sent  to  fake  his  place. 

The  object  of  the  Americans  was  now  to  take 
all  the  British  Forts  and  gain  command  of  the 
South.  Marion,  soon  reinforced  by  Lee,  invested 
Fort  Motte,  a  strong  post,  and  a  principal  depot  of 
the  convoys  from  Charleston  to  Forts  Camden, 
Granby  and  Ninety  Six.  A  large,  new  dwelling  ■ 
house,  belonging  to  Mrs.  Motte,  was  occupied  for 
this  establishment.  It  was  suflicicntly  garrisoned 
by  a  hundred  and  fifty  men,  reinforced  but  a  few 
hours  before  the  arrival  of  the  Americans.  Mrs. 
Motte  had  been  driven  from  her  house,  and  lived 
on  a  hill  to  the  north  in  a  log  cabin.  The  Patri- 
ots had  one  cannon,  but  as  they  were  advised  of 
the  near  approach  of  Lord  Rawdon  with  all  his 
force  to  relieve  the  garrison,  the  battering  was  too 
slow.  To  burn  the  house  by  fire  would  compel 
immediate  surrender.  The  necessity  was  reluc- 
tantly communicated  to  the  widow  who  owned  the 
property.  She  had  been  very  kind  to  the  Patriots. 
At  length  the  subject  was  broached,  and  Mrs. 
Motte,  with  pride,  ordered  her  house  to  be  burned, 
if  it  would  help  the  good  cause.  She  presented 
the  officsr  with  a  good  bow  and  a  quiver  of  ar- 
rows, which  had  been  brought  from  India.  The 
fire  was  to  be  communicated  from  the  arrows  to 
the  house.  The  balls  of  fire  were  thus  thrown 
upon  the  roof— the  house  was  burned,  and  the 
garrison  surrendered.  In  this  siege  Marion  lost 
two  men,  one  of  whom  was  the  brave  McDonald. 
INIrs.  Motte  gave  a  supper  to  the  victors.  vShe 
needs  no  eulogy. 

While  Marion  was  engaged  in  the  last  men- 
tioned service,  an  unpleasant  correspondence 
arose  between  him  and    Gen.  Greene.     Greene 
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was  much  in  need  of  horses,  and  gave  orders  for 
bringing  to  him  all  that  could  be  procured.     It 
was  difficult  to  get  any,  because  the  British  and 
Tories  had  drained  all  the  stables  and  pastures  in 
the    country.      Lee  imprudently  intimated  that 
Marion  might  spare  at  least  sixty,  if  he  would. 
This  called  out  a  rebuke  from  Greene.     Marion 
was  not  the  person  to  rob  his  own  faithful  braves 
to  supply  Greene,  neither  would  he  bear  reproach. 
He  immediately  declared  his  purpose  of  resigning. 
Greene  was  too  well  aware  of  Marion's  skill  and 
service  to  readily   part  with  him,  and  not  only 
made  ample  reparation,  but  did  Marion  the  honor 
of  visiting  him  at  his  camp,  to  get  an  understand- 
ng.      Thus  he   saved  his  reputation,    and   still 
continued  to  serve  his  country.     Marion's  force 
was  now  reduced  to  two  hundred,  in  consequence 
of  some  being  compelled  to  visit  their  families, 
to  provide  for  their  wants  and  get  in  their  crops, 
that  they  might  have  something  to  eat  the  coming 
year,  as  their  country  could  not  provide  for  them. 
An  anecdote  is  told  of  Col.  Snipes,  of  Marion's 
Brio'ade,  who  left  under  these  circumstances.     He 
was  a  brave,  athletic  man,  and  was  much  dreaded 
and  hated  by  the  Tories.     His  enemies  fell  upon 
his  track,  and  no  sooner  was  he  asleep  under  his 
own  roof  than  he  was  awakened  by  his  slave,  and 
told  the  Tories  were  after  him.     They  had  already 
fired  the  barn,  and  he  had  barely  time  to  get  out 
with  only  his  night  shirt,  and  crawl  into  a  thicket 
of  briars  not  fifty  yards  distant.     The   Tories 
feared  to  enter,  for  they  knew  his  strength,  and 
accordingly  they  fired  the  house  and  stood  at  a 
distance  with  guns  raised  to  shoot  him  when  he 
should  attempt  to  escape.     Distressing  was  the 
situation  of  Snipes  while  his  house  was  burning. 
In  creeping  among  the  briars  he  had    stripped 
every  rag  from  his  back,  and  the  fire  burned  many 
parts  of  his    body   to    a   blister.     His    sufferings 
need   not  be    described.     Failing  in  discovering 
him,  they  seized  upon  his  negro,  and  attempted 
to  extort  the  secret  from  him  by  threats  and  whip- 
ping, but  to  no  avail.     They  then  hung  him  up 
to  a  tree  until  he  was  nearly  choked  to  death,  but 
still  the  negro  was  faithful  to  his  master.     Three 
times  they   stretched  him   up  by  the  neck,  but 
failed  in  extorting  the  secret.  They  then  departed, 
believing   him  ignorant  of  his  master's  hidintr 
place.      Such    instances    of   fidelity    are    rarely 
equalled.     The  reader  can  judge  of  Snipe's  feel- 
ings,  as  he  beheld   the  cruel  treatment   of  his 
faithful  slave. 


Operations  were  now  carried  on  vigorously 
against  the  British  posts  by  Greene,  by  Marion, 
by  Sumpter,  and  Lee.  They  first  laid  siege  to 
Ninety-Six,  but  Ravrdon  coming  to  its  relief,  they 
were  unsuccessful.  Many  posts  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  latter  officers.  A  bloody  battle  was 
fought  near  Cluinby  creek,  but  without  success. 
Ammunition  failing,  and  much  imprudence  which 
was  committed  and  condemned  by  Marion  were 
the  causes  of  failure. 

Marion  and  Sumpter  new  separated  ;  the  latter 
retired  up  the  Congarce,  and  the  former  took 
charge  of  the  Santce  country.  Greene  placed 
himself  in  a  camp  of  rest  upon  Suaipter  Hills. 
Marion  marched  to  Pon-Pon  and  relieved  Col. 
Harden,  who  was  closely  pressed  by  a  superior 
British  force.  To  do  this  he  traversed  more  than 
two  hundred  miles  through  a  region  held  by  the 
enemy — whipped  Frazier  at  Parker's  Ferry — 
returned  by  the  same  rout — delivered  his  prisoners 
to  Mayham — returned  twenty  miles  below  the 
Eutaw — then,  at  the  call  of  Greene,  made  a 
circuit  and  passed  the  British  army  and  joined 
him  at  Lawson's  plantation ;  and  all  this  he 
accomplished  in  the  space  of  six  days.  The  com- 
bined army  now  mot  the  British  at  Eutaw,  under 
command  of  Stewart,  Rawdon  having  left  for 
New  York,  and  fought  a  desperate  action.  The 
victory  was  claimed  on  both  sides. 

This  battle  prostrated  the  British  power  in  Car- 
olina. Stewart  fled,  and  thus  avoided  another 
fight,  which  Greene  designed  to  give  him.  The 
forces  were  nearly  equal  in  numbers — the  enemy 
was  represented  by  some  to  be  three  hundred 
stronger  than  the  Americans.  More  than  one 
fourth  of  the  patriots  who  fought  at  Eutaw  were 
either  killed  or  wounded.  Stewart  was  pursued 
by  Marion  and  Lee  with  considerable  success. 
The  Americans  now  found  their  ammunition  ex- 
hausted without  any  present  prospect  of  a  supply. 
Greene  could  not  muster  one  thousand  men,  but 
the  British  were  ignorant  of  their  situation,  and 
being  dispirited  by  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Corn- 
wallis,  received  on  the  9th  of  November,  they 
began  to  concentrate  forces,  provisions,  &c.  for  a 
siege,  and  to  make  every  preparation  for  a  flight 
from  Charleston.  Marion  was  now  joined  by 
five  hundred  mountaineers  under  Shelby  and 
Sevier,  but  the  former  obtaining  leave  of  absence, 
and  the  restless  impatience  of  his  men  induced 
them  to  leave.  Greene  permitted  Marion  to  take 
his  own  course  in  the  subsequent  operations  of 
the  campaign,   and    on   the    I'lth   of   December 
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receiving  a  supply  of  ammunition,  he  sent  all  to 
him. 

On  the  18th  of  January,  178-2,  according  to  the 
proclamation  of  the  Governor,  who  had  been 
entrusted  with  almost  dictatorial  powers,  the 
Congress  of  South  Carolina  met  at  Jacksonboro', 
within  striking  distance  of  the  British  forces. 
Marion  was  elected  a  member,  and  left  his  forces 
to  attend.  It  was  composed  generally  of  military 
men,  for  they  were,  of  course,  at  that  period  the 
best  judges  of  the  exigencies  of  the  times.  The 
force  under  Col.  Craig,  however,  on  John's 
Island,  nearest  the  place  of  meeting,  was  dis- 
persed by  Colonels  Lee  and  Larens.  The 
members  assembled  with  their  faithful  weapons 
by  their  sides.  One  act  of  this  assembly  pro- 
vided for  the  amercement  and  banishment  of  the 
most  obnoxious  of  the  loyalists,  and  for  the 
confiscation  of  their  property.  Let  him  who 
questions  the  justice  and  humanity  of  this  act 
reflect  upon  the  causes  which  demanded  it.  A 
new  militia  act,  and  one  providing  for  raising  the 
State's  quota  of  continentals  were  also  passed. 

The  absence  of  Marion  from  his  brigade  nearly 
ruined  it,  but  without  him  ther  would  not  have 
been  a  quorum.  His  force  was  left  in  command 
of  Horry.  A  dispute  arose  on  a  point  of  prece- 
dency between  him  and  Mayham,  whoin  time  and 
rank  was  equal  to  him.  This  occasioned  a  cor- 
respondence, respectful  though  firm,  between 
them  and  Marion,  which  resulted  in  estrange- 
ment rather  than  reconciliation.  The  absence  of 
Marion  encouraged  the  British  to  make  prepara- 
tions for  attacking  the  Americans  under  Horry. 
It  became  necessary  for  him  to  return  to  his 
command,  but  before  he  could  reach  his  brigade 
it  was  surprised  and  dispersed  at  Wambaw.  He 
arrived  in  time  to  rally  his  forces,  and  lead  them 
again  to  the  charge,  but  it  was  unsuccessful,  in 
consequence  of  the  error  of  one  of  the  officers. 
The  great  loss,  however,  in  the  action,  was  of 
horses  and  accoutrements.  This  disaster  resulted 
in  putting  an  end  to  the  dispute  between  Mayham 
and  Horry.  Marion  now  retired  beyond  the 
Santee  with  all  the  forces  he  could  collect,  to 
recruit  and  repair. 

Greene,  who  had  stationed  himself  at  Skirving's 
plantation  during  the  session  of  Congress,  on  its 
adjournment  moved  to  Bacon's  Bridge.  Here  a 
dangerous  conspiracy  broke  out  among  the  Penn- 
sylvania troops,  composed  in  part  of  those  who 
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Sergeant  Gornell  was  at  the  head  of  the  conspir- 
acy, whose  object  was  to  deliver  Greene  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  who  were  to  make  a 
concerted  movement  upon  the  American  army. 
His  best  officers  being  absent,  he  summoned 
Marion  to  his  aid,  and  by  prompt  arrest  and 
punishment  suppressed  all  treasonable  movements. 

The  force  of  Gen.  Greene  continued  to  diminish 
in  consequence  of  the  expiration  of  the  term  of 
service  for  which  many  had  enlisted.  He  was 
compelled  to  concentrate  all  the  troops  in  South 
Carolina,  and  Marion  was  called  to  his  aid.  The 
withdrawal  of  the  latter  and  his  men  from  the 
country  they  had  covered,  encouraged  the  Tories 
to  make  another  effort.  His  old  enemy.  Major 
Gainey,  collected  on  the  Pedee  a  large  force,  and 
as  the  band  left  under  Col.  Baxter  to  watch  their 
movements  was  too  feeble  to  meet  them,  Marion 
was  compelled  to  retrace  his  steps.  He  appeared 
among  them  much  to  their  surprise,  and  they 
showed  no  disposition  to  fight.  He  made  a  treaty 
with  Gainey,  by  which  all  were  forced  to  lay  down 
their  arms,  swear  allegiance  to  the  General 
Government  and  to  the  authority  of  South  Caro- 
lina, and  to  restore  to  the  patriots  all  the  proj)erty 
they  had  taken  from  them.  The  Major  yielded 
his  commission  to  Col.  Balfour,  from  whom  he 
had  received  it,  and  enrolled  himself  in  the  Ameri- 
can ranks.  More  than  five  hundred  men  thus  laid 
down  their  arms  and  submitted  to  these  conditions. 
All  the  Tories  in  the  country  were  offered  protec- 
tion on  the  same  terms,  and  such  was  the  terror 
which  Marion  had  inspired,  that  multitudes 
rushed  to  his  camp  to  seek  the  proffered  securities. 
The  country  on  the  Pedee  being  thus  effectually 
conquered,  Marion  returned  to  the  Cooper  and 
Santee  rivers,  leaving  Col.  Baxter  with  a  hundred 
and  fifty  men  to  guard  the  conquered  territory. 
The  British  now  prepared  for  evacuating  the 
country.  For  the  purpose  of  collecting  provisions 
a  numerous  fleet,  conveying  eight  hundred  men, 
were  put  in  motion.  Marion  supposed  their 
object  was  to  attack  Georgetown,  and  departed  for 
that  place,  leaving  a  small  body  at  Watboo.  Being 
undeceived  by  their  departure  from  the  San- 
tee, he  hurried  back;  but  the  British  unaware  of 
his  speedy  return,  sent  a  force  to  capture  Watboo. 
Here  was  fought  the  last  battle  and  gained  the 
last  of  Marion's  victories.  The  great  struggle 
between  England  and  her  American  Colonies 
was  now  at  an  end.  On  the  fourteenth  of  De- 
cember the  British  retired  to  their  ships,  spread 
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their  sails,  and  left  the  country  they  had  so  long 
infested. 

Marion  bid  an  affectionate  farewell  to  his 
beloved  and  faithful  followers,  gathered  around 
him  for  the  last  time  among  the  cedars  of  Watboo. 
He  now  retired  to  his  farm,  which  he  found 
stripped  of  every  thing  which  the  enemy  could 
demolish  or  carry  away.  He  had  served  his 
country  without  reward,  and  "  found  himself  at 
that,"  and  being  now  most  fifty  years  of  age,  and 
without  the  means  of  tilling  his  farm,  his  situation 
was  not  the  most  agreeable  one.  But  his  energy 
soon  supplied  all  his  wants.  He  was  soon  elected  a 
senator  of  the  State,  and  in  the  legislative  council 
exhibited  the  same  noble  bearing  and  dignity 
which  had  characterized  him  through  life.  Two 
anecdotes  are  told  of  him  while  in  this  civil 
service.  The  previous  session  at  Jacksonboro' 
had  passed  a  confiscation  act  which  did  not  fit  the 
old  Tories  half  as  well  as  their  coats.  Petitions 
were  now  poured  in  for  relief  in  cases  where  it 
had  operated  with  severity.  Among  the  petition- 
ers was  one  wealthy  Tory  who  had  been  alter- 
nately Tory  and  Whig,  as  the  one  or  the  other 
was  in  the  ascendancy.  About  eighteen  months 
before,  he  had  met  Marion  and  kindly  extended 
to  him  his  hand,  from  which  he  turned  with 
disdain,  knowing  the  infamous  character  he  had 
sustained. 

All  expected  from  this  circumstance  he  would 
oppose  the  Tory's  petition,  who,  himself,  on  this 
account,  despaired  of  success.  But  to  the  surprise 
of  the  Senate,  and  the  great  delight  of  the  Tory, 
Marion  advocated  his  claim.  Some  reproached 
this  conduct  as  inconsistent  with  his  former 
course ;  but  his  reply  was,  "  It  was  war  then,  but 
it  is  peace  now.  God  has  given  us  victory ;  let 
us  show  our  gratitude  to  heaven,  which  we  shall 
not  do  by  cruelty  to  man." 

The  other  anecdote  related  to  himself.  The 
destitution  of  the  soldiers  had  forced  them,  while 
in  the  field,  to  seize  upon  the  property  of  the 
citizens  for  their  support.  A  bill  was  introduced 
for  relieving  them  from  future  prosecution  by  the 
owners  of  property  thus  taken.  Marion's  name 
was  inserted,  but  he  asked  that  it  be  stricken  out, 
though  he  was  friendly  to  the  measure.  He 
declared  himself  read^'  to  make  restitution  if  he 
had  done  any  wrong  to  any  of  his  fellows.  "If 
in  a  single  instance  in  the  course  of  my  command 
I  have  done  that  which  I  cannot  fully  justify, 
justice  requires  that  I  should  suffer  for  it." 

We  have  thus  given  a  meagre  view  of  the  inci- 


dents in  the  life  of  Gen.  Francis  Marion.  We  let 
the  naked  facts  speak  for  him,  without  any  coloring 
or  comment.  Want  of  space  prevents  any  attempt 
at  an  analysis  of  his  extraordinary  character.  In 
the  species  of  warfare  he  was  compelled  to  adopt, 
no  one  has  ever  been  his  equal ;  and  in  the  quiet, 
social  intercourse  of  peace,  no  one  was  ever  a 
better  exemplar.  On  the  twenty-seventh  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1795,  he  died,  cheered  by  the  christian's 
hope.  His  last  words  were,  "  Thank  God,  I 
can  lay  my  hand  on  my  heart  and  say  that,  since 
I  came  to  man's  estate,  I  have  never  intentionally 
done  wrong  to  any."  How  few  die  with  this 
clorious  consolation ! 


PUNCH'S  SNAPDRAGONS. 

This  is  the  title  of  a  book  sent  out  by  Punch, 
to  amuse  his  readers  during  the  Holidays.  It  is 
not  equal  to  his  former  publications ;  indeed,  all 
we  saw  in  it,  that  in  the  least  excited  our  risibil- 
ities, we  shall  quote. 

Punch  is  one  of  the  master  spirits  of  the  age. 
He  is  doing  much  to  reform  abuses  by  his  inimita- 
ble satire  and  ridicule,  which  is  aimed  exclusively 
against  the  vile,  the  proud  and  the  foolish. 

Punch  thus  opens  his  book : 

"snapdragons. 

"  It  is  the  great  ambition  of  Pu7ich's  soul  to 
open  this  theme  with  befitting  grandeur  :  with  an 
organ-swell !  The  universality  of  the  subject  de- 
mands no  meaner  treatment.  Snapdragons  ! 
Spite  of  the  blue  fire  that  menaces  our  fingers, 
we  hope  to  seize  from  the  bowl  some  sweet  moral- 
ities— some  dainty,  sugary  morsels  to  be  pleasantly 
digested. 

"Come  we  now  to  a  grave,  a  solemn  interroga- 
tive. Alas,  gentle  and  seasonable  reader .'  is  the 
whole  world  other  than  a  bowl  of  Snapdragons  1 
Consider  the  scrambling,  the  edging  to  seize  the 
best  things  of  earth — the  fattest,  the  savoriest, 
and  the  strongest — and  is  the  contest  in  the  eye  of 
a  philosopher  (which  the  reader  always  is)  any 
other  than  a  game  at  Snapdragons  ? 

"  Bountiful  Mother  Earth  calls  men  to  the  com- 
mon feast ;  and  what  a  feast  it  is  !  What  oil — 
what  corn — what  heart-delighting  wine — what 
golden  honey-combs — what  streams  of  milk ! — 
There  is  enough,  more  than  enough  for  all ;  yet 
somehow — and  a  sadness  it  is  to  think  it — many 
get  their  double,  triple,  quintuple  share ;  and  the 
end  of  this  is,  some  get  no  share  whatever.  Thou- 
sands are  at  the  feast  with  shining,  greasy  faces  ; 
with  finest  white  bread  before   them,  with  wine 
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trickling  from  their  sated  lips ;  with  their  abdo- 
mens lilce  drums.  They  have  struggled  lustily 
for  the  Snapdragons — or  their  fathers  have  strug- 
gled for  ihem ;  and  they  are  filled  and  happy. 

"  A  pity  it  is,  that  in  their  exceeding  content 
they  sometimes  forget  the  weak,  the  timid,  and  the 
unfortunate,  who — bowing  to  what  seems  their 
destiny — get  neither  oil  nor  corn.  The  wine  and 
honey-cpmb  of  life  never  visit  them  even  in  their 
dreams;  but — they  cannot  help  it;  it  is  the  poor 
infirmity  of  nature — they  must  sometimes  think  of 
bread.  You  see  that  they  think  of  it.  The 
thoughfgleams,  now  fiercely,  now  heavily,  in  their 
eyes :  and  now  do  the  thoughts,  like  edge  tools, 
cut  wrinkles  in  the  brow  and  cheek. 

"  Human,  worldly  life,  is  a  game  at  Snapdra- 
gons! 

"Reader,  cast  up  a  few  of  your  acquaintances 
on  your  fingers  and  thumbs,  and  say, — have  we 
not  propounded  a  truth  subtle  as  light,  and  "  deep 
almost  as  life  V  Have  we  not,  by  the  magic  of 
the  sentence,  brought  to  your  memory  the  push- 
ing, elbowing,  scrambling,  successful  folk,  who — 
intent  upon  the  plums— have  dashed  their  hands 
into  the  world's  bowl,  and  clutched  the  savory 
f.uit "?  And  do  you  not  now  remember  the  weak 
and  luckless,  who  have  been  pushed  and  pushed 
away  from  the  feast — who  have  now  plucked  up 
heart,  and  tried  to  scramble  to  the  bowl — have 
even  grasped  the  hot  plums,  have  carried  them 
within  a  hair's-breadth  of  their  lips,  and  lo  !  they 
have  been  suddenly  jerked,  or  pushed  or  elbowed 
hence ;  the  plums  have  dropped  from  their  fingers ; 
and  dejected,  worn  out,  they  have  retired  from  the 
struggle,  feeling  that  it  was  not  for  them  that  the 
plums  were  gathered  and  the  bowl  was  filled  1 

"Look  around  the  world,  philosophic  reader, 
and  survey  the  men  in  high  places,  who  are  only 
perched  aloft  because  they  have  been  lucky  at 
Snapdragons ;  because  in  very  truth,  they  have 
struggle  1  lustily  for  the  plums." 

The  next  quotation  we  mark  purely  "  for  fun." 

"two  views  of  a  picture. 

"  Two  individuals  one  fine  frosty  morning,  a  lit- 
tle before  Christmas,  stood  outside  a  butcher's 
shop  in  Cornhill,  contemplating  a  huge  sirloin. 
The  hands  of  one  were  folded  on  his  breast ;  the 
hands  of  the  other  deposited  in  his  pockets.  The 
former  was  thin  ;  the  latter  was  corpulent.  The 
brow  of  the  thin  man  betokened  a  lofty  mind;  the 
expression  of  the  fat  man  a  large  appetite.  They 
were  a  poet  and  a  common-councilman. 

"What  a  picture!"'  mentally  soliloquised  the 
citizen.  "What  can  that  piece  of  beef  weigh, 
now]  Perhaps,  half-a-hundred  weight.  What 
loads  of  fat !  What  a  flood  it  will  make  of  graA'y  ! 
Will  it  be  tender  1  Humph!  Yes;  I  should  think 
so.  I  wonder  whether  or  no  it  was  fed  on  oil- 
cake. Mrs.  Briggs  would  like  a  piece  of  that  un- 
der-cut. What  will  it  come  to,  about  1  Let  me 
see.  Eightpence  a  pound :  eight  times  fifty-six, 
one  pound  seventeen  and  four.  Ah!"  And,  lost 
in  thought  and  arithmetic,  he  riveted  his  gaze  on 
vacancy. 


"'Glorious  joint!'  cried  the  poet,  inwardly 
apostrophising  the  beef  '  Thou  seemest  an  epi- 
tome of  British  grandeur.  Thou  art  the  sub- 
stance whose  high  destiny  it  is  to  be  transmuted 
into  heroes.  Thou  suppliest  the  thews  and  sinews 
whose  prowess  trebles  the  might  of  the  alien ; 
thou  nervest  the  arm  that  unfurls  the  flag  which 
has  braved  for  a  thousand  years  the  battle  and 
the  breeze.  Thou  hast  won  for  Britannia  those 
dominions  on  which  the  sun  never  sets.  Thou 
art  the  talisman  by  which  she  rules  the  waves. 
How  much  we  owe  thee ;  and  alas !  how  much 
some  of  us  owe  for  thee !' 

"  Here  the  poet's  animated  countenance  under- 
went a  change  ;  the  blank  replacing  the  glowing. 
He  had  descended  in  the  parachute  of  practical 
philosophy  from  the  clouds  of  enthusiasm.  AVist- 
fully  regarding  the  piece  of  meat,  he  dived  into 
the  pocket  of  his  tweed  wrapper,  there  he  found 
just  sixpence  ;  entering  the  shop,  he  invested  that 
amount  in  a  small  steak,  which  he  walked  off 
home  with,  on  the  end  of  a  skewer." 

The  reader  in  this  section  of  the  I'nion,  will 
be  compelled  to  draw  largely  upon  his  imagination 
to  understand  the  following  passage,  for  here  has 
been  a  great  dearth  of  "  snow-balls  "  the  past  win- 
ter. We  have  had  little  weather  severer  than 
pleasant  spring-time,  for  the  last  three  months. 

"  SNOW-BALLS. — A    CHRISTMAS    LUXURY. 

"  There  is,  if  we  err  not,  a  statute,  or  a  clause 
in  a  statute,  against  throwing  snow-balls.  A 
great  tyranny  this,  albeit  the  public  wrong  may 
have  hitherto  escaped  the  indignation  of  the  pat- 
riotic. Painful  is  it  for  the  philanthropic  and  be- 
nevolent mind  to  reflect  upon  the  misdoings  of 
law-givers :  to  consider  their  ignorance,  their  per- 
severing waste  of  golden  time,  their  stubborn, 
stiff-necked  despotism.  They,  in  the  hopeless 
habitude  of  what  they  deem  their  souls,  consider 
snow  as  merely  a  natural  substance,  ordained  to 
do  a  certain  good  to  the  earth  that  feeds  us,  being 
altogether  unmindful  of  its  moral  uses.  Snow 
was  made  to  be  rolled  into  balls:  the  best  instinct 
of  our  nature  prove  it.  True  it  is,  that  as  we  grow 
older  we  lose  somewhat  of  that  ecstatic  zest  which, 
in  the  days  of  our  boyhood  made  us  rejoice  in 
snow-balls;  nevertheless,  we  cannot  wholly  sub- 
due the  best  impulses  of  our  being.  No  ;  sure 
we  are  that  all  men — at  least,  all  not  wholly  lost 
to  natural  promptings — do,  in  some  hilarious  mo- 
ments, feel  a  strong,  an  almost  invincible  desire, 
to  snow-ball  their  fellow-creatures.  The  impulse 
may  now  and  then  lie  dormant,  but  very  sure  we 
are  it  exists  in  the  large  heart  of  human  kind. — 
The  man  who,  even  at  three-score,  has  not  on 
some  cheerful  occasion,  at  some  golden  moment, 
yearned  to  throw  a  snow-ball,  is  utterly  dead  to 
one  of  the  purest  enjoyments  of  life.  Such  a 
man  would  not  pluck  a  rose,  or  gather  a  peach. 

"  The  law  of  the  land,  however,  does  not  recoor- 
nise  this  universal  impulse  of  our  being.  Nay,  it 
will  not  even  wink  at  the  offence,  thoucrh  often 
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prone  to  fall  asleep  and  snore  lustily  over  greater 
evils,  The  law  of  the  land  puts  a  price  upon 
snow-balls,  selling  them  at  not  less  than  five  shil- 
lings a  piece.  We  believe  such  to  be  the  statute. 
We  do  not  pride  ourselves  upon  a  very  subtle 
knowledge  of  the  laws,  having  always  consider- 
ed such  knowledge  as  a  very  suspicious  pos- 
session; so  many  folks  studying  the  laws,  as 
certain  misdoers  study  the  wires  of  spring-guns, 
that  they  may  still  do  wrong,  and  yet  safely  avoid 
them.  We  think,  however,  that  Parliament  sells 
gnow-balls  at  five  shilUngs  each. 

"  One  snow-ball  for  five  shillings. 

"  Well,  it  is  dear ;  but  then  Madam  Law  was  ever 
costly;  otherwise,  how  could  she  maintain  her 
swarm  of  lackeys,  her  many  gentlemen  of  the 
chamber,  her  scores  of  snoring  porters,  seated  on 
softest  cushions  stuffed  with  fees  1 

"  One  snow-ball  for  five  shillings! 

"  It  is  no  matter :  there  are  times  when  not  to 
enjoy  the  luxury  of  the  season,  be  it  what  it  may, 
is  to  be  dead  to  the  beauties  of  this  beautiful  world. 
We  feel  our  mouth  water  at  the  first  compassable 
strawberries.  They  are  dear ;  we  know  they  are 
dear.  Their  costliness  gives  to  them  the  luscious- 
ness  of  forbidden  fruit ;  of  fruit  forbidden  to  the 
pocket.  And,  therefore,  shutting  our  eyes  to  the 
expense,  we  twitch  out  our  purse,  and  dearly  pay 
for  the  sweet  temptation.  Nevertheless,  we  eat, 
are  filled,  and  feel  no  remorse ;  on  the  contrary,  if 
our  mind  be  in  proper  harmony,  we  feel  that,  as 
rational  creatures,  we  have  only  rendered  rightful 
sacrifice  to  the  genius  of  the  season. 

"  And  therefore,  seeing  the  price  that  is  put 
upon  them,  do  we  not  class  snow-balls  as  luxuries; 
and  therefore  have  we  written  this  chapter  that  we 
may  instruct  the  world  in  the  proper  use  of  the 
seasonable  dainty. 

"  Hearken,  O  reader,  and  attend  to  our  voice ! 

"  If,  at  Christmas  time,  you  meet  a  man  who, 
with  a  crammed  larder  and  bursting  cellar  at 
home,  will  give  no  crumb,  no  drop,  to  the  misera- 
ble poor  around  him ;  we  then  say  to  you,  snoiv- 
ball  him  !  True,  the  missile  will  cost  you,  if  de- 
tected, five  shillings  ;  but  is  it  not  Christmas,  and 
should  you  not  enjoy  yourself? 

"If  there  be  a  cold-hearted  cousin  who,  with 
turkey  and  port  on  table,  has  sent  not  even  the 
smallest  bit  of  beef  to  a  poor  and  fasting  relative, 
snow-ball  him ! 

"If  a  landlord,  who  has  torn  the  last  rag  from 
a  shivering  tenant,  by  all  means  snow-ball  him ! 

"  If  you  meet  the  shining  face  of  outside  respec- 
tability, the  cunning,  decorous,  well-to-tlo  man, 
and  being  well-to-do,  does  only  well  to  himself, 
the  man  whose  heart,  even  at  Christmas,  has  in  it 
no  more  life  toward  others  than  an  addled  egg, 
pause  not,  but  incontinently  snoiv-ball  him! 

"And,  in  fine,  if  you  fall  in  with  any  of  the 
hundreds  of  smirking,  easy  folks  who  think  them- 
selves Christians,simply  because  they  go  to  church 
on  Christmas-day,  stick  holly  on  their  shelves,  and 
most  religiously  eat  plum-pudding,  think  not, 
pause  not,  but — vehemently  snow-ball  them  ! 

''  Oh,  reader,  if,  indeed,  you  are  the  sort  of  read- 


er we  desire,  you  have  enjoyed  the  first  strawber- 
ries of  summer,  the  early  pea,  the  tender  pota- 
toe — 

"  Wherefore,  then,  should  you  not  taste  the 
luxury  of  winter — wherefore  not  enjoy  your  snow- 
bain 

"Consider:  if  found  out,  it  is  only  five  shil- 
linas!" 


FEMALE  EDUCATION.* 

We  are  gratified  in  observing  the  change  that 
is  rapidly  being  wrought  in  the  public  mind  on  the 
subject  of  Female  Education.  The  governing 
sex  has  been  for  centuries  endeavoring  to  under- 
stand the  true  sphere  and  real  influence  of 
woman ;  but,  saying  nothing  of  the  prevalent  no- 
tions on  this  subject  in  times  past,  there  is  at 
the  present  boasted  era  of  learning,  a  general 
lamentable  misconception,  or  rather,  want  of  prop- 
er appreciation  of  the  duties  and  obligations  of 
woman,  and  their  imperious  control  of  the  desti- 
nies of  mankind.  Attention  is  being  awakened 
to  this  subject  of  vast  importance,  and  the  day  is 
not  distant  when  all  will  understand  this  matter, 
and  consider  the  thorough  education  of  the  female 
as  necessary  as  that  of  the  male. 

On  this  subject,  the  patrons  of  the  Journal  will 
recollect  an  able  article  in  number  two,  from  the 
pen  of  Mrs.  Julia  L.  Dumont,  whose  intelligence, 
experience  and  sound  doctrine  commend  it  to 
the  careful  attention  of  all.  We  have  now  before 
us  the  views  of  Mr.  Johnston  on  this  matter,  ably 
enforced,  in  an  address  delivered  in  the  hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  Ohio.  He  shows 
himself  a  sound  thinker  and  a  sharp  writer.  We 
shall  let  the  extracts  we  make  speak  for  him. 

After  remarking  that  it  has  puzzled  philosophers 
for  ages  to  determine  the  kind  of  education  adap- 
ted to  females,  and  that  such  distinctions  have 
been  kept  up  between  the  male  and  female,  as 
would  lead  us  to  conclude  that  woman  belongs  to 
another  order  of  beings,  he  remarks : 

" Not  the  female  sex  of  man;  but  a  charming 
creature,  caught  in  a  net,  to  be  caged  for  the  grat- 
ification of  man's  curiosity ;  to  sip  from  her  own 
peculiar  cup  ;  nibble  her  own  peculiar  cake ;  and, 
like  a  bird  of  note,  be  admired  more  or  less  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  airs  she  might  learn  to  sing : 
while  the  ruder  sex  are  to  be  treated  as  rational  be- 
ings, and  to  be  educated  for  purposes  of  utility. 

*  An  Address  on  Female  Education,  delivered  at  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio.  December  31, 1844.  By  William  Johnston , 
Esq.,  of  Cincinnati. 
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But  suppose  God  had  created  mind  male  and 
female,  does  it  follow  that  each  sex  should  have  a 
different  sort  of  education  1 — What  would  you 
think  of  the  father,  who  having  both  sons  and 
daughters,  should  fall  into  the  conceit  that  there 
was  danger  the  former  might  dwindle  down  into 
girls,  and  the  latter  grow  up  into  boys ;  and,  to 
prevent  such  a  disaster,  should  feed  his  sons  on 
bread  and  beef  to  make  them  robust,  and  his 
daughters  on  ice  cream  and  candy  to  make  them 
delicate  1  But  no  man  is  guilty  of  such  folly  as 
it  regards  physical  education.  Animal  life  is 
common  to  both  sexes,  and  in  each  requires  the 
same  mental  food  to  sustain  its  vigor  and  enhance 
its  growth." 

He  then  remarks  upon  the  appropriate  sphere 
of  each  sex  as  designated  by  nature,  and  rebukes 
the  general  fallacy  that  man  possesses  more  men- 
tal capacity  than  woman.  To  prove  that  the 
female  mind  is  as  well  capacitated  for  learning  as 
the  male,  he  says,  "the  sisters  not  only  keep  pace 
with  the  brothers,  but  often,  and  almost  always, 
outstrip  them  in  every  branch  of  learning,  whe- 
ther it  depends  upon  the  memory  or  the  reasoning 
powers."  This  we  are  compelled  to  call  "no 
argument,"  because  the  female  mind  is  beyond 
question  more  precocious  than  that  of  the  male ; 
and  though  the  former  does,  at  first,  shine  out 
more  brilliantly  than  the  latter,  still  in  maturer 
years  this  is  not  the  case.  We  are  far  from  be- 
lieving that  the  mental  capacity  of  woman  is  less 
than  that  of  man ;  on  the  contrary,  we  hold  that 
the  mind  of  the  sexes  is  adapted  to  their  distinct- 
ive spheres,  and  that  within  its  own  range,  the 
capacity  of  each  is  superior  to  that  of  the  other. 
The  faculties  of  both  should  be  developed  to  their 
utmost  power. 

"But  it  is  said  they  have  not  perseverance,  and 
that  they  soon  give  up  the  study  of  solid  science, 
and  betake  themselves  to  reading  works  of  taste 
and  fiction.  This  is  true  to  a  lamentable  extent; 
but  is  it  wonderful "?  The  greater  wonder  is  that 
they  do  not  become  lunatics  outright.  They  read 
fiction  because  the  whole  world  insist  that  they 
have  no  capacity  for  anything  else — because  the 
whole  world  say  it  will  make  accomplished  ladies 
of  them — because  it  excites  their  nerves,  without 
requiring  the  painful  labor  of  thought — because  it 
is  suited  to  the  taste  of  their  admirers  of  the  other 
sex — because  books  of  this  character  are  put  into 
their  hands,  and  they  are  compelled  to  read  them 
out  of  compliment  to  the  weak  headed  youncr 
gerjtlemen  who  present  them.  For  example: 
Amandus  is  in  love  with  Amanda.  This  attach- 
ment is  mutual,  and  they  esteem  each  other's 
good  opinion  above  that  of  all  the  world  beside. 
Amandus  is  gallant  and  kind,  and  feels  bound  by 
the  laws  of  friendship  to  make  Amanda  a  present 


every  New  Year's  day;  and  that  present,  in  cost 
and  beauty,  must  be  worthy  of  his  fair  one.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  steps  down  to  the  book  store,  and 
lays  out  ten  dollars  in  paper,  lampblack,  morocco 
and  gold,  in  the  form  of  a  book,  without  one 
ounce  of  sense  in  it.  Amanda  esteems  the  book 
according  to  its  cost  rather  than  its  value — not 
because  the  writer  was  a  man  or  woman  of  talents, 
but  because  the  donor  is  a  generous  friend.  She 
opens  it  and  finds  it  filled  with  beautiful  pictures. 
To  relish  the  pictures,  she  must  read  the  explana- 
tory tales,  in  prose  or  rhyme,  or  prose  run  mad, 
as  the  case  may  be.  These  she  wades  through, 
from  the  title-page  to  the  finis,  or  from  the  finis  to 
the  title-page,  without  adding  one  idea  to  her  in- 
tellectual capital. 

But  this  means  of  impressing  fiction  on  the 
minds  of  young  ladies,  stops  not  with  the  gilded 
annual  presents.  Circulating  libraries  and  peri- 
odical offices  are  ransacked  by  young  gentlemen 
for  the  'latest  novels'  for  young  ladies  to  read,  so 
that  they  have  scarcely  a  moment  to  think  about 
any  thing  else.  The  sickly  stories  thus  read,  fill 
their  heads  with  moving  incidents  of  the  triumphs 
of  youthful  lovers  over  the  crusty  discipline  of  ill- 
natured  parents — of  killing  impressions  made  on 
strangers  in  the  ball-room  at  a  single  glance — of 
stolen  promenades  with  young  gallants  by  moon- 
light on  the  river's  brink — of  midnight  vows  of 
perpetual  love,  made  in  shady  bowers,  while 
others  slept — of  elopements  from  upper  windows, 
at  the  generous  risk  of  life,  and  fortune,  and 
honor — of  unrequited  '  love's  last  shift,'  the  dagger 
and  the  bowl ;  these,  with  a  thousand  other  fan- 
tasies, that  will  not  let  them  think,  and  cannot 
make  them  wise.  Say  not,  then,  that  ladies  have 
not  perseverance  in  learning.  Rather  acknow- 
ledge that  j'ou  will  not  let  them  persevere ;  that 
human  invention  has  been  exhausted  in  the  con- 
trivance of  means  to  obstruct  their  progress. 

But  the  spoiling  of  young  ladies  is  not  confined 
to  such  means  as  these  alone.  There  is  yet,  I 
fear,  a  radical  defect  in  the  systems  of  female  edu- 
cation, growing  out  of  the  fact,  as  I  before  inti- 
mated, that  the  wise  heads  have  labored  to  give 
sex  to  education,  and  for  fear  it  should  not  be 
female  have  made  it  effeminate.  Heretofore, 
young  ladies  have  been  educated  for  girls  rather 
than  women.  But  say  you  '  surely  you  would 
not  put  old  heads  on  young  girls.'  No,  not  I : 
nor  on  old  women  either.  I  would  preserve  the 
vigor  and  vivacity  of  youth  to  the  latest  period 
possible.  The  sands  of  life  will  run  out  fast 
enough  without  shaking  the  glass,  and  dark,  un- 
lovely age  will  come  unbidden.  I  would  gladly 
snatch  the  muscles  from  the  grasp  of  the  stay- 
maker,  to  support  the  sinking  frame  of  age ;  I 
would  fondly  rescue  the  nerves  from  the  blight- 
ing touch  of  the  novelist,  to  sustain  the  shocks  of 
adversity  which  beset  the  wisest  and  the  best. 
What  I  mean  is,  that  in  youth,  when  all  the  fac- 
ulties are  vigorous,  something  should  be  learned 
which  would  be  of  service  in  middle  and  old  age. 
That  all  the  seed  time  of  life  should  not  be  spent 
in  planting  sickly  vernal  flowers  in   the  mental 
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garden;  flowers  which  must  fatlc  ere  midsummer, 
and  leave  the  mind  a  barren.  When  we  read  of 
the  supei-stitious  Laplander  storing  the  coffin  of 
his  deceased  friends  with  bread,  and  meat,  and 
brandy,  to  supply  his  wants  in  the  world  of  spir- 
its, we  are  forced  to  smile.  But  scarcely  less 
ridiculous  is  the  conduct  of  parents  who  keep 
their  daughters  employed  exclusively  in  learning 
accomphshments,  which,  after  five-and-twenty,  are 
laid  aside  as  useless — mere  husband  catching  ac- 
complishments, which,  for  aught  I  know,  arc  well 
enough  in  themselves,  but  after  they  have  done 
their  work  are  of  no  more  service. 

Closely  connected  with  this  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject, is  a  cruel  practice  which  destroys  both  the 
body  and  mind  of  young  ladies,  and  forms  one  of 
the  reasons  why  there  are  so  few  ripe  scholars 
among  them.  It  is  the  practice  of  forcing  them 
into  society  at  so  tender  an  age,  that  neither  body 
nor  mind  can  be  matured — at  an  age  when  the 
other  sex  are  regarded  as  mere  children  ;  and  at 
which  girls  must  be  taught  to  know  that  they  are 
mere  children,  before  we  shall  see  a  generation  of 
intelligent  women.  This  is  the  fliult  of  the  moth- 
ers rather  than  the  daughters.  Mothers  seem  to 
concede  that  their  daughters  were  created  for 
transitory  toys,  and  that,  like  hot-bed  plants,  they 
are  to  be  forced  into  dwarfish  maturitj',  while  they 
arc  yet  intants.  Education  finished,  and  interest- 
ing young  ladies  at  thirteen — two  years  to  dance 
the  rounds  of  fashion,  and  make  impressions — 
married  at  fifteen — constitutions  broken  at  twenty 
— care-worn  and  haggard  at  twenty-five — infirm 
old  women  at  thirty — at  thirtyrfive,  when  they 
ought  to  be  in  the  full  vigor  of  youth  and  beauty, 
carried  to  the  grave." 

This  passage  needs  no  comment.  We  wish  it 
might  be  read  and  appreciated  by  every  person  in 
the  land.  Our  author  then  remarks  upon  the 
extravagances  of  parents  in  teaching  their  daugh- 
ters— of  living  beyond  their  means,  and  bringing 
them  up  in  idleness,  that  they  may  usher  them, 
nil  delicate  and  fashionable  into  society,  and 
"  wheedle  them  into  wedlock  while  they  are  mere 
children."  Thus,  he  says,  "  thousands  of  young 
girls  are  defrauded  of  their  education,  forced  into 
immature  womanhood,  premature  matrimony,  and 
untimely  graves." 

After  noticing  with  pungency  the  havoc  which 
pride  and  vanity  make  among  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  the  wealthy  and  the  proud,  he  proceeds  as 
follows  to  answer  the  question  asked  by  those 
who  contend  for  the  mental  infirmity  of  woman, 
viz :  "  Why  is  it  that  in  our  country  distinguished 
men  so  far  outnumber  distinguished  women?" 

■'Whence  comes  th«  galaxy  of  brilliant  lights 
stretched  across  the  hemisphere,  from  one  extreme 
to  the  other  1  Arc  they  the  sons  of  the  rich,  the 
great,  the  powerful  1      No,  not  they.     With  few 


exceptions,  all  the  distinguished  men  of  our  na- 
tion have  arisen  from  the  humbler  walks  of  life, 
by  their  own  unaided  efibrts ;  while,  constituted 
as  society  is,  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  a  woman, 
by  her  own  efibrts,  to  rise  one  step  above  the  level 
on  which  she  enters  the  stage  of  life.  By  a  lucky 
marriage,  or  some  other  whim  of  fortune,  her 
condition  is  sometimes  made  better;  but  she  never 
rises  from  obscurity  to  splendor  by  an  effort  of  her 
own.  Why  this  difference'?  Let  me  illustrate 
by  a  familiar  example.  Francis  and  Isabella  were 
children  of  the  same  birth — nursed  on  the  same 
bosom — dandled  on  the  same  knee — hushed  to 
sleep  by  the  same  lullaby — fed  on  the  same  homely 
fare — clad  in  the  same  russet  weed  ;  and  possessed 
originally  of  the  same  powers  of  mind.  Both 
were  orphans  before  they  saw  the  light.  In  infan- 
cy they  lived  in  poverty,  and  in  youth  supported 
a  widowed  mother  by  their  daily  labor.  Both 
sprung  up  to  maturity,  he  a  man,  she  a  woman, 
without  even  the  rudiments  of  an  English  educa- 
tion. As  yet  ambition  had  never  disturbed  the 
repose  of  either.  Francis  had  heard  of  towns  and 
cities,  and  wise  men  and  great  men,  and  schools 
and  colleges  where  the  sons  of  rich  people  learned 
strange  things;  and  impelled  by  some  unaccount- 
able emotion,  he  wandered  from  home  to  see  and 
hear  for  himself.  By  chance  he  heard  wise  men 
talk,  and  he  said  to  himself,  '  I,  too,  will  be  wise.' 
He  heard  an  orator  entrance  the  multitude  with 
his  eloquence,  and  he  said,  'I,  too,  will  be  an 
orator.'  He  went  home,  and,  exchanging  work 
with  a  country  schoolmaster,  learned  to  read. 
But  he  had  no  books,  and  no  one  gave  him  any. 
He  worked  while  sluggards  slept,  and  with  his 
earnings  bought  a  book,  and  read  it.  By  the 
same  process  he  bought  another,  and  read  that 
also ;  and  another,  and  another,  until  the  learned, 
who  know  but  one  way  of  getting  knowledge, 
wondered  how  and  where  he  had  learned  so  much. 
For  a  while  the  great  ones  laughed  at  him,  but  in 
vain.  They  frowned  on  him,  but  to  no  effect.  He 
was  neither  to  be  laughed  nor  frowned  from  the 
arena.  He  pursued  his  way  with  awkward  but 
gigantic  steps,  till  at  length,  the  ease  with  which 
he  trod  down  opposition  gave  a  grace  to  his  motion, 
and  a  charm  to  his  rudeness.  Envy  uncoiled  her 
snakes  as  he  passed  along, 

'  But  those  who  hated,  dared  not  to  despise.' 
At  length,  when  their  friendship  could  be  of  no 
service  to  him,  the  great  ones  reached  out  their 
hand,  and  he  condescended  to  accept  it.  The 
fair  one's  smiled  upon  him,  and  he  stooped  to  re- 
ceive their  caresses.  He  allied  himself  to  wealth 
and  power,  and  both  arc  honored  by  the  alliance. 
But  what  befel  the  sister  1  Before  her  brother  had 
set  his  foot  on  the  threshold  of  the  temple  of 
fame,  she  was  married  to  an  inglorious  clown,  the 
mother  of  a  family,  and  doomed  to  drudge  out  her 
da)'s  in  obscurity,  from  which  her  brother  cannot 
now  rescue  her.  Such  is  the  fate  of  thousands  of 
women,  endowed  with  talents  that  would  have 
cast  a  hundred  Hemans  into  the  shade,  if,  before 
the  cares  of  a  family  came  upon  them,  the  book 
of  knowledge  had  been  spread  before  their  eyes. 
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'  Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene 
The  dark  unfalhomed  caves  of  oceau  hear  ; 
Full  many  a  flower  is  liorn  to  blush  unseen, 
And  waste  its  sweetness  in  the  desert  air.' 

Away,  then,  forever  away  with  the  vulgar 
notion  that  ladies  have  not  capacity  for  learning. 
Hitherto  they  have  not  had  time  to  learn.  They 
have  not  had  opportunity  to  learn.  They  have 
not  had  encouragement  to  learn.  Gravity  and 
wit  have  laid  ill-sorted  heads  together  to  defeat 
their  eflbrts.  Learning  and  ignorance  have  agreed 
together  to  deny  their  pretensions ;  and  gallantry, 
their  sole  defender,  has  flattered  their  beauty  at 
the  expense  of  their  understanding.  Only  give 
them  a  place  in  the  lists,  and  an  equal  chance  for 
the  prize,  and  depend  upon  it,  in  the  race  of  learn- 
ing they  will  outstrip  the  ungenerous  pedants  who 
laugh  at  their  pretensions." 

He  next  refutes  the  objection  that  "  ladies  have 
no  occasion  for  the  higher  branches  of  learning," 
by  referring  to  their  arduous  duty  of  training  the 
young  mind,  for  which  the  advantages  of  learning 
are  necessary.  He  also  notices  the  influence  of 
sound  learning  in  ennobling  women,  as  follows : 

"  Look  around,  then,  and  read  the  lessons  be- 
fore you.  Who  are  those  ladies  who  are  always 
at  home,  when  they  have  no  business  anywhere 
else — who  visit  their  acquaintances  to  renew  and 
perpetuate  old  and  endearing  friendship — who 
patrol  the  streets  on  errands  of  benevolence — 
whose  families  and  households  at  home  are  pat- 
terns of  neatness,  taste  and  economy?  They  are 
the  ladies  whose  education  is  substantial — thor- 
ough— masculine,  if  you  prefer  the  term.  On  the 
other  hand,  who  are  those  who  'gad  about'  to  col- 
lect and  distribute  the  scandal  of  the  city  1  Who 
parade  the  streets,  to  show  their  finery  and  make 
impressions  1  Who  involve  their  husbands  hope- 
lessly in  debt  for  splendid  equipages,  and  dash 
through  scenes  of  fashionable  amusement,  while 
their  children  are  left  in  the  care  of  ignorant  and 
crabbed  nurses,  to  have  their  earliest  lispings  cor- 
rupted with  barbarous  English,  and  their  tempers 
spoiled  by  revolts  against  the  undignified  govern- 
ment of  a  subordinate"?  They  arc  the  ladies 
whose  education  is  shallow,  and  whose  reading  is 
light.  Whose  parents,  instead  of  imbuing  their 
minds  with  the  sound  and  solid  principles  of 
mental,  moral  and  religious  education,  studied 
only  to  make  them  attractive,  by  teaching  them 
all  that  is  showy,  empty  and  worthless." 

To  show  the  influence  of  the  mother  over  the 
destinies  of  the  child,  he  cites  the  following  illus- 
trations : 

"LiOrd  Byron  stands  out  before  the  world  a 
monument  of  greatness  and  wretchedness.  The 
world  has  sought  for  the  reason  in  his  proud 
spirit,  his  lame  foot,  his  disappointed  love,  his  un- 
happy match ;  but  the  secret  at  last  is,  that  his 
mother  was  just  such  a  woman  as  he  was  a  man 
— like  mother,  like  son.     Talented,  turbulent  and 


undisciplined :  alternately  beating  her  son  as  if 
he  had  been  a  dog,  and  caressing  him  as  if  he  had 
been  an  angel ;  till,  by  indiscriminate  knocks  and 
kisses,  insults  and  flattery,  she  moulded  him  to 
her  own  unhappy  image,  and  nothing  could  be 
more  legitimate  than  his  faults.  John  Wesley 
was  as  rare  an  example  of  a  different  character; 
who,  with  one  of  Lord  Byron's  worst  afflictions 
upon  him,  and  infinitely  more  care  and  labor;  yet, 
by  serenity  of  temper,  purity  of  life,  and  rigidity 
of  discipline,  preserved  the  vigor  of  youth  to  ex- 
treme old  age ;  so  that  in  his  eighty-fifth  year  he 
could  say,  '  My  eye  has  not  waxed  dim,  nor  my 
bodily  force  abated.'  But  Mr.  Wesley  had  a 
mother  for  his  guide  who  taught  him  all  his  ex- 
cellencies of  mind  and  morals,  by  the  combined 
influence  of  precept  and  example.  Even  his 
style  of  writing  and  speaking,  unrivalled  for  its 
pith,  purity,  and  scripture  idiom,  in  the  midst  of 
all  the  rhetoricians  of  Oxford,  he  acquired  from 
his  mother's  letters. 

******** 
"A  Persian  mother  on  giving  her  son  forty 
pieces  of  silver  for  his  portion,  made  him  swear 
never  to  tell  a  lie,  and  said, '  go,  my  son,  I  consign 
thee  to  God,  and  we  shall  never  meet  again  till 
the  day  of  judgment.'  The  youth  went  away, 
and  the  party  he  traveled  with  was  assaulted  by 
robbers.  One  fellow  asked  the  boy  what  he  had 
got,  and  he  said,  '  forty  dinars  are  sewed  up  in  my 
garments.'  He  laughed,  thinking  the  boy  jested. 
Another  asked  the  same  question  and  got  the 
same  answer.  At  last  the  chief  called  him  and 
asked  him  the  same  question,  and  he  said,  '  I  have 
told  two  of  your  people  already  that  I  have  forty 
dinars  sewed  up  in  my  clothes.'  He  ordered  the 
clothes  to  he  ripped  open,  and  found  the  moncj^. 
'And  how  came  you  to  tell  this,'  said  he.  '  Be- 
cause,' replied  the  child,  "I  would  not  be  false  to 
my  mother,  to  whom  I  promised  never  to  tell  a 
lie.'  '  Child,'  said  the  robber,  '  art  thou  so  mind- 
ful of  thy  duty  to  thy  mother  at  thy  years,  and 
am  I  insensible,  at  my  age,  of  the  duty  I  owe  to  my 
Godl  Give  me  thy  hand,  that  I  may  swear  re- 
pentance on  it.'  He  did  so,  and  his  followers 
were  all  struck  with  the  scene.  '  You  have  been 
our  leader  in  guilt,'  said  they  to  the  chief,  '  be  the 
same  in  the  path  of  virtue ;"  and  they  instantly 
made  restitution  of  spoils,  and  vowed  repentance 
on  the  boy's  hand.  There  is  a  moral  in  this  sto- 
ry, which  goes  beyond  the  direct  influence  of  tha 
mother  on  the  child.  The  noble  sentiment  infu- 
sed into  the  breast  of  the  child  is  again  transfu- 
sed from  breast  to  breast,  till  those  who  feel  it, 
know  not  whence  it  came." 

But  it  is  difficult  to  select  passages  from  this  ad- 
dress, and  we  will  close  by  quoting  the  closing 
paragraphs. 

"  We  are  now  in  the  twilight  of  woman's  glor}-, 
in  which,  through  mingled  lights  and  shades,  her 
destiny  looks  more  fantastic  than  at  midnight. — 
But  the  day  is  coming  in  which  she  shall  appear 
in  the  true  moral  majesty  of  her  character.     The 
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spirit  of  freedom  has  emancipated  her  from  sla- 
very to  tyrants ;  and,  ere  long,  she  shall  be  re- 
deemed from  the  slavery  of  flatterers,  too.  She 
shall  stand  disenthralled  alike  from  false  applause 
and  true  contempt ;  to  be  praised  when  she  acts 
wisely,  and  ridiculed  when  she  acts  foolishly :  to 
know  that  something  more  than  the  compliments 
of  hollow-hearted  fops  awaits  her — that  she  was 
formed  to  be  useful  in  time,  and  responsible  in 
eternity. 

"  Then  shall  she  take  her  stand  high  on  the 
rock  of  enduring  fame.  From  the  east — from  the 
west — from  the  north — from  the  south,  the  winds 
of  heaven  shall  come  laden  with  incense  to  her 
shrine,  and,  kissing  her  feet,  shall  depart  to  tell 
in  the  ears  of  despots  in  other  climes,  that  in  this 
free  republic,  woman  has  attained  the  exalted  end 
of  her  existence." 


THE  USEFUL  AND  THE  BEAUTIFUL.* 

A  distinction  is  usually  made  between  the  Useful 
and  the  Beautitul ;  and  Mr.  Taylor  in  his  address 
keeps  up  this  distinction,  but  endeavors  to  show 
that  they  can,  should  and  do  exist  in  harmony. 
If  we  were  to  mark  down  our  own  views  upon 
this  subject,  we  should  say,  that  nothing  can  be 
beautiful  which  is  not  also  useful,  although  the 
useful  may  not  always  be  beautiful.  Our  notions 
of  the  beautiful  result  from  our  nicer  susceptibil- 
ities— the  divine,  spiritual  portion  of  our  being — 
the  cultivation  and  gratification  of  which  bring 
to  us  our  purest  pleasure,  our  highest  happiness ; 
and  as  every  thing  which  increases  our  enjoy- 
ment must  be  useful,  there  can  be  nothing 
beautiful  which  is  not  also  useful. 

The  composition  before  us  is  an  excellent  one, 
both  in  its  matter  and  style,  although  in  common 
with  all  addresses  on  such  occasions,  it  is  calcu- 
lated more  to  please  than  instruct,  more  to  excite 
exthusiasm  than  enlighten  the  head. 

After  the  necessary  preliminaries,  the  author 
thus  discourses  upon  the  Useful  : 

"  If  the  present  has  one  decided  tendency,  one 
marked  feature,  it  is  its  Utilitarian  Spirit.  No 
subject  has  been  too  sacred — no  abuse  too  vener- 
able or  potent,  to  escape  that  stern  inquest  of 
modern  times,  Cui  bono?  Is  it  usefuH  Utility 
has  become  the  abrupt  sentinel,  whose  challenge 
every  interest  and  pursuit  must  undergo,  and  to 
which  no  evasive  response  can  be  returned — it 
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has  not  hesitated  to  pluck  the  wizard  beard  of 
hoary  error,  whether  enthroned  in  the  palace,  or 
cowering  in  the  cloister — the  industry  of  the 
world  has  felt  its  irresistible  sway — the  intercourse 
of  nations  has  been  subjected  to  new  maxims  and 
sanctions  in  consequence  of  its  general  recogni- 
tion— in  a  word,  the  march  and  the  mould  of  this 
new  principle  may  be  illustrated  by  a  single  phrase, 
which  can  never  become  hackneyed,  so  deep 
and  composite  is  its  meaning,  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  But  there  are  many  observers,  men 
of  thoughtful  and  cultivated  minds,  who  dwell 
upon  the  reverse  of  this  picture,  with  sincere  and 
sorrowful  apprehension.  They  fear  that  by  the 
development  and  ascendancy  of  this  principle,  the 
human  mind  will  be  degraded  and  materialized — 
that  it  will  be  summoned  from  that  "  Heaven  of 
Invention,"  so  native  to  the  faculties  of  Genius, 
to  the  sordid  arena  of  mercenary  pursuits.  They 
see  the  soul  imbruted — Pegasus  toiling  as  the 
hack  of  the  highway,  the  easel  deserted,  the  love- 
liness of  Nature  disfigured,  the  poem  left  unfin- 
ished, and  the  forms  of  sculpture  reposing 
unconceived,  unmouldcd,  unchiselled  in  the  shape- 
less slab  of  Carrara.  But  is  the  progress  of 
Utility  the  funeral  train  of  Sentiment,  Art,  Imag- 
ination'? Alas  for  us,  unless  we  can  resist  the 
conviction,  for  so  much  like  Destiny  seems  the 
swift  and  strong  career  of  this  Idea,  that  nought 
would  remain  to  us  than  to  write  upon  the  Past 
the  sorrowful  and  despondent  epitaph,  "  the 
beautiful  is  vanished  and  returns  not."  But 
does  this  sad  result  slumber  in  our  future  1 — I 
trust  rot.  I  cannot,  I  will  not  believe  it.  Who 
will  not  struggle  long  and  earnestly  with  the 
conclusion,  that  these  principles  are  so  antagonist, 
so  incompatible,  when  an  opposite  opinion  would 
lead  to  such  welcome  issues — when  the  harmony 
of  the  Useful  and  the  Beautiful,  in  all  their  varied 
relations,  would  be  the  day-spring  from  on  high 
to  our  sorrow  stricken  orb,  making  it  vocal  with 
the  airs  of  Eden,  and  shedding  over  this  epoch  of 
maturity  the  blessing  and  the  radiance  of  its  young 
existence." 

After  speaking  of  the  scope  of  Utility,  showing 
that  it  embraces  a  wide  range,  as  Commerce, 
Knowledge,  Discoveries,  Inventions,  and  all  the 
Reforms  of  the  day,  he  remarks  as  follows  upon 
the  Beautiful  : 

"  Turn  we  to  the  Beautiful,  as  we  find  it 
cherished  by  many  a  thoughtful  and  charmed 
devotee.  If  I  mistake  not,  the  sphere  of  this 
sentiment  is  in  the  soul  of  Man — it  is  indifferent 
to  our  material  wants,  and  surrenders  their  grati- 
fication to  the  lower  instincts  and  passions  of  our 
nature — its  ministry  is  to  our  intellectual  and 
spiritual  life — its  gaze  is  upward,  its  aspirations 
ever  yearning  with  passionate  earnestness  toward 
a  distant  and  bright  ideal,  a  more  lovely  Egenia, 
than  the  woodland  apparition  of  Numa.  How 
shall  I  analyze,  how  define  this  idea  of  the  Beau- 
tiful 1  It  may  be  present  to  our  consciousness,  and 
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yet  baffle  the  effort  to  clothe  it  in  a  formula  of 

Words.     All  must  feel  that  there  is  a  fitness  and 

harmony  of  things,  far  transcending  their  collisions 

and  discords — that  there  is  a  language  of  Nature 

and  one  common  Humanity,  which  when  listened 

to  aright,  is  recognized  as  the  voice  of  Universal 

Truth — there  is  a  pervading  spirit,  which  unites 

by  the  electric  chain  of  sympathy  and  love,  man 

to  earth,  earth  to  Heaven,  and  all  to  God.     The 

emotions,   produced    by    these    influences,   must 

suggest  the  sentiment  of  Beauty  to   every  heart, 

that  has  not  yet  lost  its  original  brightness. 

"  The  Beautiful  is  visible  in  the  idealized  forms 

»f  Art,  as  these  crowd   the  canvass  and   awake 

the  marble.     From  the  deserts   of  Palmyra,  the 

tombs  of  Egypt,  the  groves   of  Greece,  and  the 

hills  of  her,  the  stern  and  haughty  spoiler  of  them 

all ;  from  the  banks  of  the  Arno,  the  galleries  of 

the  Escuriel  and   Windsor,  and  even    from  the 

humble  studios  of  our  forest  land,  how  gorgeous 

the  train    which  sweeps   before  the  half-shut  eye 

of  Fancy  !     But  there  is  a  higher  inspiration  than 

of  Art,  that  which  illumines  the  page  of  Genius. 

The  pen  has  a  spell  to  create   the  Beautiful,  far 

transcending   the   pencil  or  the  chisel.     Nay  :    it 

possesses  also  the  magic  of  power ! 

'  BehoM 
The  arcli  enchanter's  wand — itself  a  nothing. 
But  takin;;  sorcery  from  the  master  hand 
To  paralyze  the  C<i?sars,  and  to  strike 
The  loud  earth  breathless.' 

"  O  !  the  beautiful  in  intellect,  sublimed  by  ima- 
gination, is  the  loftiest  type  of  that  sentiment ; 
and  whenever  a  human  soul  is  capable  of  giving 
it  utterance,  we  pause,  we  thrill,  we  bow  as  in 
the  presence  of  a  gift  from  God." 

He  next  discusses  the  relations  of  the  Useful 
and  the  Beautiful,  and  reasons  from  the  history  of 
nations.  The  pursuit  of  the  Useful  adds  to  the 
relish  of  the  Beautiful.  The  Athenians  were  a 
Utilitarian  people ;  their  commerce  reached  every 
port,  and  embraced  the  products  of  every  clime ; 
yet  "  Art  was  to  them  a  reality  of  every  day  life, 
kindling  the  sensibilities  of  the  meanest  of  the 
multitude.  The  Beautiful,  which  shared  the 
garden  of  Plato,  and  the  solitary  pilgrimage  of 
Homer,  was  also  an  inmate  of  the  popular  heart, 
*  *  *  *  But  how  barren  of  intellectual  re- 
finement is  the  history  of  Sparta !  and  is  it  not 
explained  by  her  system  of  industrial  restraint 
and  social  tyranny,  far  worse  than  the  doom  of 
the  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask,  while  Rome,  with 
a  policy  equally  alien  from  the  idea  of  the  Useful, 
may  challenge  the  wonder  of  the  world  by  her 
crushing  career  of  force  and  fraud :  but  we  ask 
in  vain  for  her  sculptors,  her  painters,  her  distinc- 
tive architecture." 

But  we  have     no    space  to  give    a  complete 
view  of- this  interesting  address,  and  must  there- 
fore close  our  quotations  and  comments. 
Vol.  1.  No.  5—40 


COMMON  SCHOOLS.* 

It  will  perhaps  be  gratifying  to  the  people  o^ 
the  State  of  Ohio,  to  learn,  that  there  is  a  proba- 
bility of  being  entirely  relieved  from  the  heavy 
and  crushing  burdens  which  weigh  them  doWii 
to  the  very  dust,  imposed  upon  them  by  the  hdt= 
headed  zeal  of  the  visionary  friends  of  educatioii. 
From  the  Report,  we  learn  that  the  Common 
School  System  of  Ohio  which  sinks  into  such 
insignificance  of  importance,  contrasted  with  the 
Penitentiary  System,  is  rapidly  going  to  dissolu- 
tion. "We  presume  there  are  but  few  who  will  not 
be  pleased  with  this  happy  omen  of  "  retrench- 
ment," when  they  reflect  that,  the  one  is  a  source 
of  some  $30,000  profit  to  the  State,  while  the  oth- 
er, properly  conducted,  would  cost  at  least  that 
amount,  and  by  rapidly  diminishing  the  number  of 
convicts,  would,  in  addition  to  its  own  expense, 
reduce,  and  finally  entirely  cut  off  this  considera- 
ble item  of  revenue.  What  statesman  of  Ohio,  is  so 
narrow-minded  *as  to  advocate  this  "cut-throat" 
policy  1 — to  support  an  expensive  institution  which 
will  destroy  one  fruitful  source  of  revenue  1  This 
should  be  made  a  matter  of  patriotism.  The  true 
sons  of  our  'pilgrim  and  revolutionary'  fathers,  who 
have  the  "least  drop  "  of  ancestral  blood  in  their 
veins,  are  called  upon  to  arise  in  their  might  and 
stop  this  "everlasting  clatter"  about  the  "Com- 
mon School  System,"  which  like  a  vampire  sucks 
the  life-blood  of  the  State.  The  Penitentiary 
buildings  arc  erected  in  a  style  of  noble  magnifi- 
cence, and  surrounded  by  huge  walls.  Of  these 
every  patriot  should  be  proud,  and  frown  down 
any  attempt  to  render  them  unserviceable  to  the 
State.  Be  firm,  and  the  hostile  system  will  be 
completely  prostrated.  It  is  on  the  retrograde,  as 
the  following  facts  conclusively  demonstrate. — 
From  the  report  of  1839,  it  appears  that  there  were 
7295  public  schools  in  the  State;  7288  teachers; 
254,612  scholars :  and  from  the  report  of  1844, 
there  are  3,321  public  schools ;  3,389  teachers ; 
and  48,870  scholars.  This  is  the  operation  of  the 
School  System  of  Ohio,  which  affords  much  encour- 
agement to  the  friends  of  "  eeonomy  and  retrench- 
ment," when  it  is  considered  that  there  are,  at 
least,  9,700  schools,  about  as  many  teachers,  and 
more  than  400,000  scholars,  that  the  Superinten- 


*  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  on  the  Con- 
dition of  Common  Schools  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  for  the 
year  1814.  Columbus  ;  Saml,  Galloway,  Secretary  of 
State, 
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dant  knows  nothing  about.  This  state  of  things 
is  eminently  calculated  to  promote  "  retrench- 
ment." 

To  "show  up"  these  visionary  advocates  of  the 
Common  School  System,  we  will  quote  a  few  pas- 
sages from  this  report ; 

"  To  prosecute  skilfully  and  successfully  any 
mechanical  branch,  an  individual  must  undergo 
an  apprenticeship  for  years,  and  an  applicant  for 
service  who  could  not  exhibit  the  requisite  testimo- 
nials would  be  rejected.  To  command  reputation 
and  emploj'ment  in  professional  life,  the  intellec- 
tual powers  must  be  disciplined  by  years  of  pa- 
tient preparatory  toil,  and  enriched  with  varied 
and  extensive  attainments.  No  similar  necessary 
pre-requisites  are  demanded  of  a  majority  of  our 
teachers.  Multitudes  professing  a  mere  superfi- 
cial acquaintance  with  the  mechanical  branches  of 
knowledge,  inexperienced  in  the  art  of  commu- 
nicating instruction,  destitute  of  mental  discipline, 
and,  above  all,  strangers  to  those  kind  and  eleva- 
ting emotions  which  consecrate  the  heart  for  so 
high  an  ofBce,  are  ''  annually  licensed  to  breathe 
intellectual  life  upon  the  slumbering  elements  of 
the  mind,  which  is  to  sway  our  destinies,  to  watch 
the  risings,  and  regulate  the  growth  of  the  heart 
of  many  generations,  and  to  stamp  upon  our  peo- 
ple the  enduring  features  of  their  character.  It  is 
true,  that  there  is  a  large  and  meritorious  class  of 
self-sacrificing  men  who  are  ornaments  to  their 
high  calling,  and  who  are  intensely  interested  in 
all  plans  for  elevating  the  standard  of  qualifica- 
tions— and  it  is  equally  true,  that  the  incompetency 
of  teachers  can  be  readily  traced  to  the  want  of 
a  quickened  general  sentiment,  and  appropriate 
legislation.  Public  opinion  insensible  to  their  po- 
sition and  importance,  has,  like  an  iniquitous  task- 
master, compelled  them  to  "make  bricks  without 
straw,"  scourged  them  with  scorn  for  net  fulfilling 
its  exorbitant  demands,  whilst  it  has  cut  the 
sinews  of  that  strength  by  which  its  hopes  could 
be  realized.  No  class  of  men  has  been  so  inade- 
quately compensated,  and,  consequently,  the  most 
available  talent  for  teachers  has  sou<Tht  more  con- 
genial,  because  more  profitable,  employments." 

Now  read  this  extract,  all  ye  friends  of  retrench- 
ment, and  be  amazed.  Clap  both  hands  upon  your 
pockets  and  don't  let  a  cent  escape  for  such  a  fool- 
ish object. 

"There  is  another  subject,  the  establishment  of 
"  School  Libraries,"  which  has  been  adverted  to 
by  "the  standing  committee  on  School  and  School 
Lands  "  of  the  Senate,  and  which  will  soon  en- 
list the  activities  of  our  people.  Other  States 
have  made  auspicious  and  laudable  efforts  in  this 
enterprise.  The  State  of  New  York,  by  her 
"Library  Law"  of  1838  and  '39,  appropriated 
5^53,000  annually,  for  five  years,  to  this  object, 
upon  condition  that  a  similar  sum  should  be  raised 
in  the  districts  by  direct  taxation.  By  this  co-ope- 
rative action,   five  hundred   and  thirty  thousand 


dollars  have  been  expended  in  the  purchase  of 
more  than  two  millions  of  volumes  of  various 
books.  There  is  no  act  of  modern  legislation, 
for  educational  interests,  comparable  to  this  in 
moral  grandeur.  It  towers,  in  importance,  over 
all  her  schemes  for  internal  improvements,  and 
plants  her  upon  a  basis  of  moral  and  intellectual 
power  from  which  she  cannot  be  dislodged.  The 
legislature  of  Massachusetts  has  authorized  a  lib- 
eral expenditure,  and  her  'Board  of  Education' 
has  caused  to  be  prepared  a  collection  of  books, 
entitled  the  "  School  Library,"  for  general  distri- 
bution." 

To  show  the  total  want  of  sound  logic  on  the 
part  of  these  men,  we  will  quote  another  passage. 
Let  it  be  remembered  that  Washington,  Jefferson, 
Adams,  De  Witt  Clinton  and  Penn,  lived  some 
time  ago. 

"  We  have  now  reached  a  crisis  in  popular  edu- 
cation, fraught  with  eventful  consequences.  As 
friends  of  freedom  and  humanity,  let  us  learn  its 
great  magnitude  and  importance  from  the  testimo- 
ny of  the  venerable  dead.  Said  the  Father  of  his 
Country — '  There  is  nothing  that  can  better  de- 
serve our  patronage,  than  the  promotion  of  science 
and  literature.  Knowledge  is,  in  every  country, 
the  surest  basis  of  public  happiness.'  Said  Jeffer- 
son— 'Make  a  crusade  against  ignorance,  establish 
and  improve  the  law  for  educating  the  common 
people.  No  other  sure  foundation  can  be  devised 
for  the  preservation  of  freedom.'  Said  Adams — 
'  A  republican  government  without  knowledge 
and  virtue,  is  a  body  without  a  soul.'  Said  De 
Witt  Clinton — '  Upon  education  we  must  rely  for 
the  purity,  the  preservation,  and  the  perpetuation 
of  republican  government.'  Said  the  celebrated 
William  Penn — '  For  learning  be  liberal.  Spare 
no  cost,  for  by  such  parsimony,  all  is  lost  that  is 
saved.'" 

Now  to  close  this  review,  we  will  quote  the 
conclusion  of  the  Report. 

"  We  have  embarked  in  the  enterprise  of  car- 
rying the  light  of  knowledge  to  every  man's 
habitation.  The  common  schools,  the  lamps  of 
freedom,  and  '  sun  of  the  people's  mind,'  were 
started  under  favorable  auspices.  Shall  they  ad- 
vance or  retrograde  1  The  foundation  has  been 
laid,  the  pillars  reared,  and  the  entire  plan  almost 
completed  of  a  majestic  temple,  in  whose  sanctua- 
ries, and  around  whose  altars  would  gather  and 
repose  the  safety  of  our  State,  and  the  hopes  and 
happiness  of  millions.  The  question — eclipsing 
by  its  importance  all  schemes  of  party  ambition, 
and  all  other  plans  for  aggrandizement — now 
comes  home  to  the  pride  and  patriotism  of  every 
bosom — Shall  this  edifice,  dedicated  to  liberty,  to 
learning,  and  to  God,  stand  forth  in  increasing 
magnificence  to  the  admiration  of  the  world,  or 
shall  it  crumble  into  ruins,  a  melancholy  monu- 
ment of  our  former  wisdom  and  greatness  1" 

Time  will  answer  this  question. 
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The  next  number  will  close  the  first  volume  of 
the  Journal.  The  first  number  of  the  second 
volume,  will  be  out  early  for  May,  of  which  we 
shall  publish  a  large  edition.  We  expect  a  large 
increase  of  patrons  for  the  second  volume;  for 
we  have  the  vanity  to  believe  that  those  who  have 
perused  the  Journal  thus  far,  are  satisfied  beyond 
their  most  sanguine  anticipations,  and  will  seek 
every  opportunity  to  kindly  commend  it  to  their 
friends  and  neighbors.  We  have  nothing  to  say 
with  regard  to  the  Eastern  Magazines,  which  are 
so  extensively  patronized  in  the  West,  but  will 
use  the  language  of  one  of  the  Press,  and  say  to 
all  who  think  of  sending  East  for  a  Monthly,  to 
"compare  the  Journal  with  any  similar  work,  and 
refuse  it,  if  you  can;"  and  another  editor  remark- 
ed, that  the  " '  Knickerbocker,'  in  its  palmiest 
days  was  not  superior  to  the  Literary  Journal." 
The  second  volume  shall  not  be  surpassed  by  any 
work  of  the  kind,  in  the  variety  and  usefulness 
of  its  contents  ;  and  we  ask  those  who  possess 
any  Western  pride,  to  test'the  Journal  by  sub- 
scribing for,  at  least,  one  volume.  It  will  require 
much  money  to  make  all  the  improvements  we 
desire.  There  is  a  pleasant  anecdote  to  this  effect : 
Frederic  the  Great,  King  of  Prussia,  was  once 
presented  with  a  splendid  snuff-box,  as  one  of  the 
best  specimens  of  French  art.  It  was  passion- 
ately prized  by  his  Majesty ;  but  on  learning  that 
it  was  manufactured  by  one  of  his  own  subjects, 
he  threw  it  away  contemptuously,  as  unworthy 
his  royal  consideration.  Those  who  think  noth- 
ing is  worthy  of  notice,  unless  it  come  from  the 
East,  can  see  the  application. 

Among  the  Seminole  Indians  there  is  a  singu- 
lar traditiisn,  regarding  the  white  man's  color  and 
superiority.  They  say  that  when  the  Great 
Spirit  made  the  Earth,  he  also  made  three  men, 
all  of  whom  were  fair  complexioned ;  and,  that 
after  making  them,  he  led  them  to  the  margin  of  a 
small  lake  and  bade  them  leap  therein  and  wash. 
One  immediately  obeyed,  and  came  from  the  wa-   1 


ter  pure  and  fairer  than  before ;  the  second  hesita- 
ted a  moment,  during  which  time,  the  water  agita- 
ted by  the  first,  had  become  slightly  muddied,  and 
when  he  had  bathed  he  came  up  copper-colored  ; 
the  third  did  not  leap  in  till  the  water  became 
black  with  mud,  and  he  came  out  with  its  own 
color.  Then  the  Great  Spirit  laid  before  them 
three  packages  of  bark  and  bade  them  choose, 
and  out  of  pity  for  his  misfortune  in  color,  gave 
the  black  man  the  first  choice.  He  took  hold  of 
each  package  and  having  felt  the  weight,  chose 
the  heaviest,  the  copper-colored  one  then  chose 
the  second  heaviest,  leaving  the  white  mein  the 
lightest.  When  the  packages  were  opened,  the 
first  was  found  to  contain  spades,  hoes,  and  all  the 
implements  of  labor ;  the  second  enwrapped  hunt^ 
ing,  fishing  and  warlike  apparatus  ;  the  third  gave 
to  thewliite  man  pens,  ink,  and  paper — the  engine 
of  the  mind — the  means  of  mutual  mental  im- 
provement— the  social  link  of  humanity — the 
foundation  of  the  white  man's  superiority. 

Do  you  see  that  gentleman  (?)  with  a  gold 
headed  cane,  rufiled  dickey,  and  clad  from  crown 
to  sole  after  the  latest  fashion  and  with  the  dear- 
est quality,  '  whipping  it'  across  Main  street  1  He 
looks  neither  to  the  right  nor  the  left,  but  presses 
on  like  a  man  of  business.  What  do  you  think 
urges  him  1  Wh)',  he  just  glanced  at  his  tailor, 
who  is  coming  down  Main  street  like  a  'streak,' 
with  his  hands  full  of  accounts,  amopg  which  i>s 
his  of  one  hundred  dollars,  for  the  suit  he  wears. 
Do  you  think  he  will  catch  him  ? — it's  a  fair  race 
and  clear  way.  Look — there,  he  has  met  him — 
see  how  polite  and  pleasant  the  man  is  to  his 
creditor — all  bows,  pleasantness  and  flattery — how 
fascinating  his  movements ! — there — the  tailor 
feels  better — he  begins  to  laugh  and  joke — but 
something  besides  money  has  cured  him.  There 
again — they  step  into  the  "  Bank  Exchange," 
where  the  whiskered  gentleman  treats  him — drinks 
his  health,  and  that  of  his  '  dear'  wife  and  all  his 
'sweet' children.  They  separate  with  the  credi- 
tor's pledge  that  he  will  "call  and  settle"  at  pre- 
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cisely  two  o'clock  P,  M.,  and  no  mistake.  Watch 
him — where  is  he  going  ? — straight  to  the  river, 
where  a  boat  is  in  readiness  for  him.  Who  is  he "? 
Why,  he  is  a  fcrfect  gentleman,  and  has  flourish- 
ed in  Cincinnati  like  a  nabob  for  the  last  twelve 
months — courted  by  all,  praised  by  all,  and  be- 
lieved by  all  to  be  decidedly  a  great  man. 

There — a  poor,  lame,  sorrowful  beggar  has 
invaded  our  sanctum — "Sir,  I  am  a  poor  man, 
and  unable  to  work,  and  am  compelled  to  ask  a 
little  assistance."  Well,  think  we,  you  look  bad 
enough,  but  perhaps  you  do  not  feel  exactly  as 
bad  as  you  would  have  us  think.  You  look  as 
though  you  were  well  fed,  and  we  presume  your 
distress  and  lameness  increased  about  the  time  you 
firrived  at  the  door.     "  Where  do  you  live  T' 

"I  have  no  particular  pl^ce  of  residence." 

■"  Ho\y  long  have  you  been  in  the  city  7" 

"  Most  of  the  time  for  a  year  past." 

"  How  much  money  have  youl" 

"  I — poh !" and  he  paused — rolling  his  eyes 

toward  the  ceiling — grunting,  and  looking  con- 
temptuously, as  though  it  were  none  of  our  busi- 
ness how  much  money  he  had.  This  was 
inquiring  into  private  matters.  He  said  no  more, 
but  turned  to  the  door,  and  limped  away.  There, 
you  rascal,  you  did  not  impose  on  us.  There 
are  many  who  really  deserve  the  sympathies  and 
alms  of  their  fellow-beings.  It  is  a  good  thing  to 
be  charitable,  but  we  should  know  that  our  gifts 
are  put  to  good  use.  It  is  difficult,  many  times, 
to  know  what  beggars  are  imposters.  Every  town 
and  city  should  provide  for  supporting  their  own 
poor  in  comfortable  style,  and  thus  clear  the  coun- 
try of  itinerant  beggars. 

How  truly  Southey  remarked  when  he  said — 

r— — ^^-^ "  A  wicked  man 


Wears  nothing  lioly." 

There  is  nothing  pjeasapt  about  him^his  very 
appearances  of  good  are  pestilential,  because  they 
lend  a  hue  of  brightness  to  his  sins,  which  charms 
while  they  devour. 

By  request,  a  friend  has  furnished  us  with  the 
following  notice  of  one  of  our  Western  Artists, 
Thos.  D.  Jones: 

Well  may  our  citizen,  sojourning  in  a  distant 
land,  feel  a  glow  of  honest  pride  warm  his  check 
and  thrill  his  breast,  at  the  mention  of  a  Powers 
or  a  Clevenger;  and  we  venture  the  opinion,  that 
nothing  but  a  certificate  of  greatness  from  Italy  is 
wanting  to  place  Mr.  Jones  on  as  enviable  an 
Imminence  as  that  which  they  so  justly  occupy. 


There  seems  to  be  an  intimate  association  existing 
between  them,  for  their  early  strugglings  to  the 
goal  of  fame  have  been  marked  by  a  similar  course 
of  suffering  and  opposition.  Indeed,  it  seems  to 
be  the  inevitable  doom  of  genius  to  pass  through 
a  severe  ordeal,  before  attaining  the  accomplish- 
ment of  any  great  end;  and  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  he,  who  undertakes  to  pave  a  pathway 
to  the  temple — especially  by  pursuing  the  art  of 
sculpture — does  it  at  the  risk  of  wanting  bread  to 
appease  his  hunger,  our  admiration  should  be 
doubly  great,  when  we  witness  his  manly  triumph 
over  every  obstacle. 

But  while  now  and  then,  an  indomitable  spirit 
rises  superior  to  every  opposition,  and  wrings 
from  men  the  meed  of  approbation  so  grudgingly 
bestowed,  how  many  are  there  who  sink  in  irre- 
trievable hopelessness,  beneath  the  hand  of  cold 
peglect,  and  pine  out  a  miserable  life,  who,  had 
the  aid  of  generous  encouragement  been  timely 
extended,  would  h^ve  erected  imperishable  monu- 
ments to  their  own  names,  and  transmitted  to  pos- 
terity additional  evidences  of  the  skill  and  great- 
ness of  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  It  seems  to 
be  a  generally  accredited  notion  of  the  world,  that 
privation  is  indispensible  to  the  cultivating  and 
maturing  of  genius.  This  may  be  so  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  shower  is  necessary  to  the  growth 
and  developcment  of  the  beautiful  flower.  But 
they  seem  tO  forget  that  while  the  gentle  descend- 
ing rains  cause  it  to  expand  in  luxuriant  splen- 
dors, the  rude  blast  of  the  tempest  torrent  crushes 
it,  blighted,  to  the  earth.  Do  not  smile,  dear  fead^ 
er,  at  the  fanciful  figure,  for  we  think  there  is  de- 
cidedly more  truth  than  poetry  in  the  illustration. 
It  cannot  be  denied,  that  while  the  West  is  con- 
fessedly foremost  in  the  production  of  artistical 
genius,  she  js  hindmost  in  extending  the  hand  of 
encouragement  apd  support.  We  think  she  is 
entitled  to  about  as  much  credit  in  the  premises, 
as  the  mother  who  should  ruthlessly  fling  her 
beautiful  and  promising  offspring  on  the  cold  char- 
ity of  the  world  for  its  maintenance.  We  need 
no  further  evidence  of  her  neglect,  than  to  see 
the  best  productions  of  her  most  distinguished 
sons  gracing  the  halls  and  galleries  of  foreign 
patrons,  while  our  own  country  scarcely  possesess 
an  isolated  instance  of  their  genius.  Why  is  thisl 
Surely  poverty  cannot  be  pleaded  in  extenuation ! 
Is  it  because  the  people  of  the  West  arc  not  capa- 
ble of  appreciating  works  of  art  ?  Well,  this  may 
possibly  be,  since  there  are  no  towering  moun- 
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tains  or  majestic  rivers — no  roaring  cataracts,  or 
macrnificent  scenery  around  us  to  inspire  the  mind 
with  images  of  the  grand  and  sublime, — but  we 
were  never  fitted  for  the  office  of  satirist,  and 
therefore  yield  its  functions  to  those  whom  nature 
has  gifted  with  more  suitable  qualifications. 

But  we  turn  from  these  considerations  to  the 
subject  of  this  notice. 

Though  not  of  western  origin,  Mr.  Jones' 
reputation  belongs  exclusively  to  the  West,  for  it 
was  in  Cincinnati  his  first  efforts  were  made. 
The  place  of  his  birth  is  Oneida  county.  New 
York,  adjacent  to  the  celebrated  Falls  of  Trenton, 
where  his  earlier  years  were  spent  in  agricultu- 
ral pursuits,  principally  clearing  the  unbroken 
forest,  his  father  having  been  one  of  the  early 
pioneers  of  that  county.  But  though  his  habits  of 
life  were  strictly  those  of  a  backwoods-man,  his 
works  furnish  abundant  evidence  that  the  roar  of 
the  cataract  had  music  for  his  spirit,  and  the  giant 
mountain  had  its  image  of  true  sublimity  for  his 
fancy;  for  we  find  in  all  that  he  does,  all  the 
poetry  of  nature,  combined  with  that  ease  of  con- 
struction, which  shows,  that  while  his  mind  was 
filled  with  vivid  images  of  the  grand,  his  judg- 
ment was  BO  tempered  as  to  blend  them  in  beauti- 
ful harmony  with  the  cooler  and  less  impassioned 
forms  of  the  real. 

He  had  reached  his  majority,  when  he  accom- 
panied his  father  and  the  remainder  of  the  family, 
to  Ohio,  and  here  in  his  new  home  he  pursued 
various  mechanic  arts,  never  devoting  himself  ex- 
clusively to  any  calling,  until  he  commenced  stone- 
cutting,  the  trade  of  his  father. 

This  he  pursued  with  diligence,  being  chiefly 
employed  in  the  planning  and  construction  of  pub- 
lic works,  until  his  arrival  in  our  city,  where  he 
engaged  in  carving  tombstones,  monuments,  &c., 
and  the  same  little  shanty,  situated  on  the  corner 
of  Race  and  Seventh  streets,  in  which  Clevenger 
wrought  his  first  rude  chisellings,  witnessed^the 
dawnings  of  that  genius  which  placed  him  where 
he  now  stands.  Most  nobly  has  he  sustained  the 
sanguine  expectations  of  his  friends,  excited  by 
his  first  efforts,  which,  we  are  fully  borne  out  in 
saying,  far  surpass  those  of  Powers  and  Clev- 
enger, both  in  vigor  of  expression  and  attitude, 
and  mechanical  execution.  To  show  that  we  are 
not  alone  in  this  opinion,  we  quote  the  following 
extract  of  a  notice  taken  by  the  Cincinnati  Ga- 
zette, of  Mr.  Jones'  first  work — a  copy  of  Clev- 
enger's  bust  of    Gen,  Harrison.    The  Gazette 


says:  "To  say  that  it  is  superior  to  the  original 
bust  by  Clevenger,  would  not  do  it  justice  ;  it  is 
VERY  MUCH  superior,  not  only  as  a  likeness,  but 
in  mechanical  execution."  In  noticing  his  se- 
cond production — a  bust  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Coleman, 
modelled  from  life — the  same  paper  says :  "  as  a 
likeness,  it  is  very  striking :  and  in  its  mechanical 
execution  it  seems  to  us  to  be  almost  faultless.  Its 
anatomy  so  far  as  we  are  capable  of  judging,  is 
quite  accurate,  and  its  whole  look  life-like."  We 
might  multiply  such  notices  to  any  length,  but,  as 
Mr.  Jones  has  not  been  to  Italy  to  spend  three 
days  or  a  week,  of  course,  it  would  be  folly  in  us 
to  press  his  high  claims  as  an  artist.  Now  we  are 
far  from  supposing  that  the  works  of  antiquity 
present  no  field  of  study  and  instruction,  but  the 
idea  that  a  journey  to  Italy  is  indispensiblc  in  or- 
der to  the  production  of  a  finished  artist,  we  think 
absurd.  As  well  might  we]  suppose  it  indispen- 
siblc to  the  production  of  an  able  general,  to  visit 
the  land  of  an  Alexander,  before  leading  the  ar- 
mies of  our  country  in  time  of  invasion.  The  ele- 
ments of  mind  which  true  genius  possesses  in  itself, 
apart  from  those  impressions  made  by  the  forms 
of  exterior  objects,  are  capable  of  producing  works 
grand  and  sublime,  the  offspring  of  its  own  crea- 
tion, and  its  unaided  productions  of  equal  merit 
are  more  creditable  to  their  author  and  his  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  Jones'  next  production  was  the  "Fireman," 
executed  for  the  "  Relief  Fire  Company,  No.  2," 
of  this  city,  and  now  occupying  the  dome  of  their 
engine  house.  This  is  a  colossal  figure,  eight  feet 
in  height,  and  represents  a  fearless  "Foreman," 
in  the  act  of  urging  his  company  to  the  scene  of 
conflagration.  Though  not  entirely  faultless,  it 
is  a  highly  creditable  piece,  the  attitude  being  ex- 
ceedingly bold,  yet  natural.  This  was  his  first 
attempt  at  statuary,  and,  considering  this,  we  think 
it  unsurpassed.  His  bust  of  E.  S.  Thomas,  Esq., 
(to  whose  pen,  the  artists  of  Cincinnati  owe  more 
than  to  any  other,  for  their  introduction  to  public 
notice,)  is  to  the  very  life 

"  Whose  accuracy  all  men  durst  swear  for," 
far  surpassing  the  many  likenesses  taken  of  that 
gentleman.  His  Ideal  Dolphin,  now  the  property 
of  Jacob  Hoffner,  Esq.,  we  have  not  seen;  but  it 
is  spoken  of  by  connoisseurs  as  a  master  piece. 
His  Group  of  eight  figures,  in  alto  and  basso-re- 
lievo, wrought  in  beautiful  freestone,  should  be 
seen  by  every  one  who  doubts  that  we  have  a 
home-viade  artist.  This  we  consider  the  most  fin- 
ished and  elaborate  piece  of  sculpture  ever  execu- 
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ted  this  side  the  Mountains,  and  we  think  we 
might  safely  include  the  other  side,  without  doing 
injustice  to  any.  It  was  executed  from  a  design  by 
the  classic  Flaxman,  and  is  an  illustration  of  the 
words  "  Thy  Kingdom  Come,"  representing  the 
resurrection  of  the  pious  Mother.  Immediately 
above  the  figure  of  the  Mother,  are  two  angels, 
one  on  either  side,  in  the  act  of  bearing  her  up- 
wards, and  below  are  three  cherubs  floating  at  her 
feet,  and  assisting  to  conduct  her  ascension ;  the 
remaining  two  figures  are  seen  in  the  back  ground, 
being  the  daughter  of  the  pious  Mother,  and  an 
angel  who  is  entrusted  with  her  guidance.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  sublime  specimens  of  art  we  have 
ever  seen.  The  heavenly  serenity  imparted  to  the 
angels  in  the  performance  of  their  divine  mission; 
the  truly  cherub-like  faces  and  forms  of  the  che- 
rubs ;  the  calm  benignity  and  beautiful  expres- 
sion depicted  in  the  countenance  of  the  Mother — 
cannot  fail  to  inspire  the  mind  with  feelings  of 
devotional  admiration.  It  is,  we  think,  as  nearly 
faultless  as  art  could  possible  make  it,  and  the 
spectator  will  only  wonder  how  the  cold  and  hfe- 
Icss  stone  could  be  animated  with  so  much  of  in- 
spiration. The  skill  displayed  in  the  execution  of 
the  difficult  drapery,  the  finish  given  to  the  angels' 
pinions,  and  the  whole  detail,  is  truly  astonishing. 
From  this,  we  turn  to  our  artist's  last  performance 
— his  bust  of  Mr.  Clay,  which  at  once  places  him 
by  the  side  of  the  best  sculptors  America  has  pro- 
duced. So  true  to  nature  has  he  given  us  the 
great  Statesman,  that  • 

The  wrapt  observer  strugg'cs  which  he  may 
Admire,  the  sculptor  most,  or  most  his  Clay  ; 
Each  faithful  lineament  so  truly  rife 
With  genius  vivid  and  Promethean  life, 
lie  waits  expectant  for  those  lips  to  part, 
Forgetful  that  their  tones  may  never  start, 
Till  to  the  former  yields  the  meed,  though  loth, 
Since  'tis  the  Clay  proclaims  immortal  both  ; 
And  yet,  maturer  judgment  needs  must  give 
The  genius  most  which  bids  ths  genius  live. 

Those  who  have  seen  the  great  original  when 
kindled  with  the  fire  of  his  wonted  powers  in  de- 
bate, would,  at  a  glance,  detect  the  faultlessnes  of 
the  execution.  It  is  so  faithful  a  transcript  that 
the  voice  only  is  wanting  to  present  us  with  the 
identical  man.  The  writer  has  seen,  he  believes, 
all  the  likenesses  of  Mr.  Clay  yet  offered  to  the 
public,  both  by  the  most  eminent  sculptors  and 
painters  of  America,  and  that  of  the  Italian 
sculptor,  Petrich,  and  they  all  fall  far  short  of  this. 
Those  of  Greenough,  Clevenger  and  Petrich  are 
so  obscure  as  likenesses,  that  the  spectator  re.juircs 


to  be  told  who  they  are  intended  to  represent, 
while  the  atitude  is  altogether  heavy  and  speech- 
less. This  may  seem  to  some  like  an  attempt  to 
build  up  one  at  the  expense  of  others ;  but  those 
who  have  seen  the  respective  works  will  admit 
that  we  have  said  no  more  than  rigid  justice  de- 
mands. We  would  fain  extend  this  sketch  still 
further,  but  the  limits  assigned  us  will  not  admit 
of  it;  and  we  close  by  congratulating  Amer- 
ica, and  more  particularly  the  West,  on  this 
star  added  to  her  already  bright  and  glorious 
galaxy.  j.  b.  h. 

Mrs.  Anna  Peyre  Dinnies. — Our  valued  and 
already  celebrated  contributor,  "  Moina,'  is  about 
following  the  good  example  of  Mrs.  Nichols  and 
Mrs.  Welby,  in  pubhshing   a  book.      The  pub-  ' 

Ushers  have  in  hand  a  collection  of  poems,  never 
before  published,  which  is  to  be  entitled  "The 
Floral  Year."  It  consists  of  twelve  "  bouquets," 
(poetic  ones,)  each  poem  being  upon  some  flower 
which  can  be  culled  in  the  month,  to  which  the 
bouquet  belongs.  Therefore  there  will  be  twelve 
poetical  parts  to  the  work,  and  in  each  part  seve- 
ral poems.  We  understand  that  it  is  the  publish- 
ers' intention  to  put  the  work  forth  in  elegant 
stylo ;  and  we  doubt  not  it  will  meet  the  extensive 
patronage  which  it  richly  deserves.  Its  being 
original,  never  before  published,  enhances  its 
value  to  us,  and  we  doubt  not  that  this  will  be 
appreciated  by  others  also.  Success  to  '  Moina,' 
and  all  Western  writers,  who,  like  her,  deserve  it. 

Ohio  Lunatic  Asylum. — We  have  before  us 
the  Report  of  the  Directors  and  Superintendant 
of  this  beneficent  institution.  If  there  be  any 
means  of  doins  tjood  which  should  be  cherished 
with  the  best  sympathies  and  most  ample  liberality 
of  the  public,  this  is  one ;  for  it  can 


'  Minister  to  a  mind  diseased, 


And  pluck  Irom  the  heart  a  rooted  sorrow." 

It  gives  relief  to  the  most  unfortunate  of  our  race. 
It  breaks  up  the  thick  darkness  of  the  o'er-clouded 
Mind,  and  pours  into  her  desolate  chambers  the 
litrht  of  Reason.  It  takes  into  her  kind  arms  the 
reason-bereft  son  and  daughter  who  are  lost  to 
themselves  and  their  friends,  and  by  the  gentle 
ministrations  of  charity  and  love,  restores  them 
back  amid  the  joy  and  gladness  of  those  who  ^ 
sorrowed  for  their  fall. 

We  have  not  space  to  speak  of  this  institution 
particularly.  The  extensive  additions,  for  the 
building  of  which  the  Legislature  made  provision 
at  its  last  session,  are  being  built  on  a  magnificent 
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plan,  and  when  completed  will  afford  room  for  all 
of  this  unfortunate  class  in  the  State. 

As  the  main  object  of  these  reports  is  to  instruct, 
we  would  suggest  the  propriety  of  stating  in  the 
tables  the  moral  character  of  each  patient.  We 
cannot  get  a  very  satisfactory  account  from  this 
report,  of  the  influence  of  vice  in  producing  in- 
sanity. We  think  but  very  few  of  those  who 
live  virtuously  are  liable  to  this  dreadful  affliction. 
Let  some  brief  statement  of  the  lives  of  the  insane 
be  given,  that  those  who  indulge  the  least  vice 
may  have  a  mirror  in  which  to  see  their  own  hag- 
gard deformity. 

What  confounded  liars  some  men  are.  We 
knew  an  individual  so  given  to  amusing  his  friends 
with  large  stories,  that  he  could  be  at  once  detect- 
ed by  his  manner  of  speaking.  He  spoke  with 
much  stammering  and  hesitation  when  speaking 
truth,  but  with  great  fluency  when  telling  a  lie. 
One  morning  a  traveler  '  put  up'  at  a  tavern  in  the 
neighborhood  of  his  residence,  who,  it  was  soon 
discovered  by  the  heroes  of  the  bar-room,  was  more 
inclined  to  entertain  his  auditors  with  an  account 
of  wondrous  things  he  had  neither  seen  nor 
heard  of  than  with,  to  him,  the  dull  narrative  of 
facts.  A  discussion  soon  arose  among  the  afore- 
said heroes,  concerning  the  respective  merits  of 
the  stranger  and  the  home  liar.  At  last  it  was 
resolved  to  call  in  the  latter ;  which  being  done, 
and  the  common  civilities  being  passed,  he  began 
by  inquiring  the  news.  "  No  news  in  particular," 
said  the  stranger,  "  have  you  any?"  "  Nothing," 
was  the  reply  "only  I  understand  that  North 
river  has  recently  taken  fire,  and  three  miles  of  it 
near  new  York  city  burned  up."  "  O !"  the 
stranger  rejoined,  "that's  no  news;  I  was  there 
at  the  time,  and  saw  the  fish  brought  into  market 
with  their  scales  burnt  off!" 

We  understand  that  the  exercise  of  readins 
aloud  is  attracting  much  attention  in  London. 
Several  articles  on  the  subject  have. been  recently 
published  in  the  metropolitan  journals.  A  cele- 
brated actor  has  been  entertaining  large  audiences 
by  reading  Shakspeare,  and  has  been  employed 
to  give  private  lessons  at  the  palace.  This 
exercise  is  of  great  importance,  and  can  doubtless 
be  made  interesting.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that 
among  those  who  even  boast  of  high  scientific 
and  literary  acquirement,  there  are  but  few  who 
can  read  the  English  language.  All  can,  of 
course,  understand  themselves,  but  very  few  can 
make  the  author  understood  by  those  for  whose 


benefit  they  are  reading.  How  many  clergymen 
are  there  in  America  who  can  read  a  hymn  intel- 
ligibly 1  We  think  their  number  is  not  '  legion.' 
There  is  nothing  more  annoying,  especially  in 
church,  than  bad  reading,  and  there  is  no  exercise 
more  agreeable  than  good  reading.  It  would  be 
well  for  young  men  who  are  preparing  for  the 
services  of  the  pulpit,  to  pay  some  attention  to 
this  branch  of  their  education. 

Our  thanks  are  particularly  due  the  Editor  of 
the  Boston  Atlas  for  the  very  gentlemanly  re- 
marks he  addressed  to  us  in  relation  to  a  passage 
in  the  'Editors'  Table'of  the  Journal  for  January. 
The  meaning  and  spirit  of  said  passage  was 
grossly  misconceived  by  another  Editor,  who  made 
some  severe  reflections  upon  it,  which  were  co- 
pied into  the  said  Atlas  with  this  preface,  to  wit : 
"  The  low  cant  of  Jacobinism,  and  the  dirty  ap- 
peals to  the  dirtiest  jealousies  of  our  nature,  are 
thus  detected  and  rebuked  by,"  &c.  Now  we 
believe  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Atlas  had  never 
seen  the  Journal,  and  consequently  he  knew  as 
little  of  what  he  was  writing  as  a  baboon  knows 
of  an  editor's  duty.  He  could  not  have  appHed 
terms  to  us  that  we  consider  more  false  in  sicrnifi- 
cation,  foul  in  the  motive  of  their  author,  and 
slanderous  on  the  spirit  by  which  we  are  actu- 
ated. "The  low  cant  of  Jacobinism,"  eh  !  Look 
at  your  own  heart,  and  sec  where  the  "  cant" 
belongs.  "Dirty  appeals  to  the  dirtiest  jealousies 
of  our  nature,"  eh  !  and  this  language  applied  to 
us,  who  have  no  motive  to  make  such  "  appeals," 
and  more  than  all,  not  the  baseness  to  do  so. 
Every  one  who  has  perused  the  five  numbers  of 
the  Journal,  now  published,  can  tell  better  of  the 
spirit  that  is  in  us.  We  think  the  Boston  Editor 
would  do  more  for  his  own  reputation,  if  he  would 
"look  before  leaping,"  "think  before  speaking," 
and  examine  before  libelling.  The  Editor  from 
whom  he  quoted,  used  no  language  like  the 
above,  but  has  uniformly  treated  the  Journal  in  a 
liberal  and  gentlemanly  manner.  The  unfortu- 
nate passage  in  our  January  Number,  has  dis- 
pleased both  Whigs  and  Democrats.  We  care 
nothing  for  this,  for  we  have  written  nothing  to 
which  either  party  can  take  exception.  We  have 
not  the  least  sjmipathy  with  any  party.  AV^e  belong 
to  the  great  brotherhood  of  humanity.  We  know 
not  the  politics  of  the  "  Boston  Atlas,"  neither  do 
we  care.  The  Editor  has  treated  us  ungentle- 
manly  and  abusively,  and  we  charge  it  upon  him. 

It  is  reported  that  the  house  of  Rothschilds  has 
loaned  to  various  European,  nations  as  follows :  to 
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Prussia,  ^35,000,000:  to  -Hesse,  $1,000,000;  to 
Darmstadt,  S500,00O;-  to"  Austria,  $18,000,000; 
to  Russia,;'$l8,40O;dDO ;  to  France,  $190,800,000; 
to  England,  $ieG;000,000,  making  $353,700,000— 
loa'iis  and  creditors  of  no  small  importance !  This 
appears  almost  incredible.  If  the  Rothschilds 
have  been  able  to  loan  so  much  money,  what 
must  be  the  aggregate  of  their  wealth !  What 
contrasts  do  the  people  of  England  present! 
While  one  possesses  a  princely  fortune,  and  lives 
in  all  the  luxury  that  rnoney  can. command,  an- 
otlier  is  compellea  t6;laborslxteen  hours  in  twenty- 
four,  together  with  his  wife  and  children,  to  get  a 
scanty  subsistence— yea,  worse  than  this,  is  forced 
upon  the  cold  chairity  of  the  people,  and  oiany 
times'sufPexseyeiry  privation,  .and  soirrow  that  hu- 
manity can"eniJure,  before  submitting  to  the  hard 
and  humiliating  lot  of  the  pauper.  Can  it  be 
possible,  that  the  Rothschilds  are  entitled  to  such 
an  immense  wealth  ?  Were  the  earth  and  all  its 
comforts  created  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  fewl 
How  can  they  sleep  amid  their  vast  possessions, 
free  from  the  annoying  dreams  of  poverty-tortured 
humanity ! 

From  a  notice  of  the  Penitentiary  Report  of 
Pennsylvania,  we  take  the  following,  which  shows 
the  influence  of  intemperance  in  producing  crime: 

"  Of  the  1,916  in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary, 
twelve  hundred  and  <c?^,  drank  to  intoxication,  386 
were  inoderate  drinkers,  of  ten  we  have  no  posi- 
tive statement,  and.  310  yvere  sober  persons.  Of 
the  130  convicts  to  the  Western  Penitentiary  du- 
ring the  last  year,  110  were  intemperate ,11  were 
niftderate  drinkers,  and  9  sober.     These  facts  need 


no  BOtotaent 

The  New  Englanders  ,and  their  lineal  descen- 
dants, have  formed  a  N.Er  Society  in  Cincinnati, 
for  the  purpose  of  perpetuating,  the  good  spirit  of 
their  ancestors,  and  for  prbtobtinCT: moral  and  in- 
tellocJMl  impfb.Yemcntv ''^Wjg  Q^rc  not  how  many 
as'sbciatlQii^^^are  formed  for  benevolent  objects; 
and  as  longjg^he  members  of  this  society  are  free 
from  that  prijf^'S'C^irth  which  induces  -the  rankest 
aristocracy i-w'e^g]l*lntljl^em  God  speed. 

T.d,,CoRRESP,(?^iD§N.Tj^.ri5?We  wish  all  through- ; 
out  thie, West  and  South- West  .who  can  wield  a 
pen  and  ill  scribe  an  idea,' to  distinctly  understand, 
that  iw^4>|uye^bundant  room  for  their  productions. 
We  have  written  much'  ourselves  "  to  order,"  as  a 
tailor  would  make  a  coat  for  a  gentleman  who  has 
appointed  his  wedding  at  precisely  six  o'clock  P. 
M. ;  and  if  <)ur  reputation  be  not  already  "butch- 
ered" thereby,  it  is  a  wonder!  But  "  what  is  writ 
is  writ,"  and  with  this  apology  we  must  "let  it 


slide."  What  we  wish  to  cbriviEy  is,  that  one  of 
us  being  absent,  "  pusliing"  the  .Jotirnal  most  of 
the  time,  the  other  has  his  V^  hands  full"  without 
writing  much  more  than  h»  gljpuld  do,  and  we 
wish  those  who  can  write  to  haye-&?j|ittle  compas- 
sion upon  us,  and  fill  up  the  Journal  themselves, 
W6  have  now  got  such  instruction  in  o\\x  "  trade" 
as  will- enable  us  to  do  justice  to  any  article  we 
may  receive.  "  Enough  on  this  head."- 
-  We  thank  the  fair  author  for  the  sWiefit  lines  on 
page  273,  and  also  for  the  compliment  she  .gave  in 
permitting  us  to  usher  them  by  a  title  of  our  own 
selecting.  We  are  not  very  poetic,  and  fear'we 
have  not  met  her  expectations  in  their  "  christen- 
ing.'.' ^  Let  us  hear  from  her  again.  The  reader 
will  -  pl^setjcredit  tlxe  article  on  "International 
Copyright"  to  E.  P,  Norton,- Esq;,  of  Cincinnati. 
His  name  was  omitted  by  mistake.  We  have 
discovered  the  real  author  of  "A  Reminiscence  of 
an  old  Bachelor,"  in  the  third  number,  who  is  not 
John  Smith,  Esq.,  but  D.  Piatt,  Esq.,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, and  our  readers  will  be  happy  to  learn 
that  he  has  "  a  few  more  left  of  the  same  sort" 
for  their  amusement.  The  reader  of  "Leaves 
from  my  Journal"  is  requested  to  "hold  his  hair" 
for  another  month,  and  he  will  get  the  conclusion 
of  "Catching  the  Wild  Horse."  It  is  rather  out 
of  character,  we  know,  to  leave  an  article  so  ab- 
ruptly, but  the  author  sent  the  piece  in  two  par- 
cels, and  the  first  was  put  in  type  while  we  were 
both  absent  from  tiTa  city,  and  the  other  did  not 
arrive  until  it  was  too  late  to  publish  it  in  this 
number.  We  ask  the  author's  pardon,  and  hope 
he  will  continue  his  favors.  We  have  about 
thirty  articles  on  hand,  (twenty-five  poems)  some 
of  which  will  be  published. 

From  A.  Billings  &  Son,  of  Nashville,  we 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  several  valuable  works, 
the  merits  of  which  we  will  revieW'hi  our.next 
number.  Among  them  we  note, .  Caroline  HaU 
sted's  'iLife  of  Richard  III,"  "Lord  Eldon," 
Gh-iswold's  "Poets  and  Poetry  of  England," 
Gregg's"  Life  on  the  Prairies,"  &c.,  &c. 

Also,  from  Robinson  &  Jones,,  of  Cincinnati, 
we  have  the  "  Consulate  and  Empire  of  Napole- 
on," "Texas  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,"  and 
"The  Chimes,  a  Goblin  Story." 

We  "recommend  our  readeis  to  the  shelves  of 
these  polite  and  attentive"  booksellers.  They  con- 
tain everything--"^^;,"  and  evince  the  good  taste 
of  the  firms. "  Iri  the  cheap  periodical  line  they  are 
also  well  supplied. 
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THE   AUSTRIAN    SYSTEIM   OF   PUBLIC   EDUCATION.* 
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The  reputation  of  the  government  of  Austria, 
in  all  matters  relating  to  Public  Education,  has 
long  been  below  mecliocrity.  Most  strangers  en- 
ter that  country  under  the  impression  that,  as  re- 
gards general  instruction,  it  is  one  of  comparative 
darkness.  They  are,  of  course,  proportionately 
surprised  to  find  not  only  that  she  possesses 
an  excellently  organized  School  System,  but  that 
it  is  carried  out  with  admirable  energy  and  suc- 
cess. 

Next  to  its  extent  and  completeness,  an  obser- 
ver is  most  struck  with  the  matter-of-course  light 
in  which  the  people  appear  to  view  it.  Not  that 
they  regard  it  with  indifference,  but  with  an  ab- 
sence of  that  self-complacency  so  often  met  with 
elsewhere.  Thus,  none  of  them  appear  to  labor 
under  the  pleasant  delusion  that  they  alone  enjoy 
the  blessings  of  public  education,  while  all  the 
world  beside  are  groping  in  ignorance ;  but  sim- 
ply look  upon  it  as  matter  of  duty  on  the  part  of 
the  government  to  give  it,  and  of  right  in  them- 
selves to  enjoy  its  advantages.  In  this,  they  ap- 
pear to  have  caught  the  spirit  of  their  administra- 
tion, which,  eminently  practical,  pursues  the  even 
tenor  of  its  way,  ^with  but  little  care  for  blame  or 
eulogy. 

There  is  no  government  whose  reputation 
abroad  is  so  poorly  commensurate  with  its  solid 
merits,  as  the  Austrian.  At  the  same  time,  there 
is,  probably,  none  that  possesses  means  more  am- 
ple of  justifying  any  manifestations  of  vanity  in 
which  it  might  choose  to  indulge.  A  stranger  to 
the  arts  of  self-glorification,  it  makes  no  effort  to 
procure  itself  that  fame  which,  as  an  energetic, 
beneficent  and  paternal  government,  it  amply 
deserves.     It  is,  undoubtedly,  from  this  indiffer- 


*  The  following  are  the  author's  sources  of  informa- 
tion : 

1.  Personal  observation  in  1840. 

2.  Statistik  des  ffisterreichischen  Kaiserstaates  von 
Johann  t-prinn;er,  Doctor  der  Rechieund  K.  K.,  Professor 
an  der  Universitat  zu  VVien.  2  Bande,  Wien.,  1840. 

3.  De  L'Instruction  Inlermediaire  dans  le  niidide 
TAIlemagne,  par  M.  Saint  Marc  Girardin,  Professeur  a 
la  Faculte  des  lettres,  Paris,  1835. 
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ence  to  the  means  by  which  a  national  reputation 
for  some  particular  merit  is  frequently  built  up, 
that  has  arisen  its  undeserved  name  of  being  an 
enemy  to  publicity.  So  far  as  this  enmity  re- 
lates to  political  matters,  Austria  is  in  precisely 
the  same  position  as  every  other  country  of  Ger- 
many ;  but  as  regards  her  domestic  institutions, 
nothing  is  more  ill-founded  than  this  idea.  The 
logical  result  of  the  principles  upon  which  the 
Austrian  government  is  conducted,  is  to  discour- 
age comments  on  its  operations,  whether  they  be 
in  praise  or  dispraise ;  for  where  the  people  have 
no  direct  share  in  the  making  of  laws,  nor  in  the 
direction  of  their  public  affairs,  it  would  be  use- 
less and  worse  than  useless,  for  all  the  purposes  of 
society  as  there  constituted,  to  permit  them. 

Its  light,  however,  is  not  hidden  under  a  bush- 
el. Every  fact  relating  to  the  country  and  govern- 
ment may  be  known.  Thus,  upon  the  condition 
of  every  department  of  its  administration,  no  mo- 
narchy in  Europe  gives  to  the  world  more  ample 
and  minute  statistical  details  than  the  Austrian.* 

There  is  though,  of  late,  a  gradual  change  in 
public  opinion  towards  Austria.  All  recent  trav- 
elers there  vie  with  each  other  in  their  favorable 
accounts  of  the  general  physical  and  commercial 
prosperity,  the  diffusion  of  the  benefits  of  educa- 
tion, and  of  the  loyal  devotion  of  the  people  to  a 
government  which  is,  nevethelcss,  in  its  principle, 
a  despotism.  Nowhere  is  more  liberal  provision 
made  for  elementary  instruction,  and  nowhere 
is  the  mass  of  the  people  happier.  Upon 
this  subject  we  could  not,  perhaps,  have  any 
testimony  more  reliable  than  that  of  M.  Chevalier, 


*  The  T^ork  of  Professor  Springer  "  Slaiistics  of  the 
Austrian  Empire,"  pulilished  at  Vienna  in  18-10,  in  2  vols. 
8vo.,  gives  the  clearest  insight  into  tlie  condition  of  all  the 
resources  and  institutions  of  Austria.  It  is  strongly 
marked  liy  the  characteristics  just  mentioned.  Thus,  in 
the  statistics  under  the  head  of  internal  improvements, 
where  mention  is  made  of  the  Rail  Road  from  Budweia 
to  Gmunden;  its  length  (132  miles,)  cost,  ($1,187,000,) 
and  date  of  construction,  (1832,)  and  various  other  par- 
ticulars, are  given  ;  but  no  self-laudation  indulged  in  from 
the  fact  that  to  Austria  belongs  the  credit  of  constructing 
this  first  rail  road  in  Germany. 
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whom  we  know,  by  his  admirable  work  on  the 
United  States,  to  be  eminently  gifted  in  all  that 
makes  an  acute  philosophic  observer,  and  faithful 
reporter. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  National  Intel- 
ligencer gives  the  following  abstract  of  his  late 
work  on  Austria  : 

"  In  Bohemia,  Professor  Chevalier  found  believ- 
ing, obedient,  and  contented  people,  who  in  the 
thirty  years  past,  have  made  as  much  progress  as 
any  other  of  Europe  in  physical  concerns.  At  the 
same  time  he  saw  that  their  elementary  education 
was  good,  their  enjoyment  of  music  vivid  and 
nearly  universal ;  and  he  was  particularly  struck, 
as  a  Frenchman  accustomed  to  a  fitful,  fanciful, 
over-eager,  and  sometimes  very  turbulent  exist- 
ence, all  around  him,  with  the  quiet,  sobriety,  and 
equable  confidence  of  Bohemian  and  Austrian 
life.  The  Government  he  represents  to  be  truly  pa- 
ternal, scarcely  less  sensible  of  its  duties  than  tena- 
cious of  its  prerogatives :  laboring  to  substitute  a 
popular  for  an  aristocratic  monarchy  ;  studying, 
originating,  or  aiding  public  improvements  of  ev- 
ery description. 

"Prince  Metternich  has  been  at  the  head  of 
Austrian  politics  for  thirly-five  years ;  the  higher 
functionaries  in  every  branch  of  administration 
are  reputed  the  most  capable  men  of  the  empire ; 
they  have,  in  general,  raised  themselves  by  merit, 
through  the  subordinate  grades  of  office,  and 
they  are  secure  in  their  preferment  while  they  car- 
ry out — as  they  do,  for  the  most  part,  by  the  force 
of  habit  and  personal  probity — the  ameliorating 
system  of  the  State.  Rudimental  education  is 
obligatory  for  every  family ;  parents  that  neglect 
to  send  their  children  to  school,  incur  severe  pen- 
alties ;  and  practical  and  professional  instruction 
has  obtained  every  possible  assistance  ;  what  the 
Emperor  Francis  meant  when  he  said  he  did  not 
desire  or  love  savans,  was  that  he  would  discoun- 
tenance the  race  of  conceited,  metaphysical,  scep- 
tical theorists  who  make  generations  of  dreamers 
or  wild  innovators,  instead  of  straight-forward  in- 
tellitrences,  productive  and  effective  with  regard  to 
the  essential  weal  and  ends  of  all  human  society. 
M.  Chevalier  happily  contrasts  the  effects  of 
Austrian  practice  with  those  of  French  specula- 
tion. He  witnessed  in  the  Austrian  empire  ad- 
ministrative success  in  the  situation  of  the  masses; 
thorough,  affectionate  royalisin,  in  return,  and  a 
common  satisfaction  with  the  order  and  tendency 
of  things.  "  The  French  and  the  Spaniards,"  he 
remarks,  "have  ceased  to  be  monarchical;  the 
Austrians,  however,  remain  so  to  the  very  marrow 
of  their  bones;  pairiotism  with  them  means  loyalty 
— with  us  the  antagonal  sentiment." 

Professor  St.  Marc  Girardin  who,  some  years 
since  was  specially  appointed  by  the  French  Gov- 
ernment to  visit  Germany  and  report  upon  the 
systems  of  public  instruction  pursued  there,  pub- 
lished the  result  of  his  researches.  Among  other 
things  he  remarks  :  "  I  have  not  met  with  a  gov- 
ernment that  does  not  desire  that  its  people  should 
know  how  to  read  or  write,  and  the  government 
that  I  believed  the  least  zealous  in  this   matter, 


Austria,  is  a  country,  I  feel  myself  bound  to  admit, 
where  there  is  the  greatest  degree  of  instruction 
among  the  people." 

In  fostering  this  well-being,  and  in  communi- 
eating  this  instruction,  the  Austrian  government, 
it  is  further  remarked,  appears  to  have  sought  the 
solution  of  two  most  difficult  problems,  viz:  to 
allow  its  subjects  to  gain  riches  without  an  over- 
weening independence  of  feeling,  and  instruction 
without  too  great  confidence  in  their  intelligence. 
These  two  powerful  levers  of  independent  action, 
wealth  and  intelligence,  appear  to  have  lost  their 
distinctive  effect  on  the  body  of  the  people.  This 
must,  of  course,  be  the  result  of  remarkable  ability 
in  the  direction  of  her  domestic  policy  and  institu- 
tions. Some  observers  have  partially  accounted 
for  it  by  the  great  personal  popularity  of  the  Im- 
perial family.  This  popularity  is  so  high  as  to 
make  the  feeling  between  the  people  and  the 
Emperor  more  resemble  the  tie  of  children  and 
father  than  that  of  subjects  and  monarch.  There 
is  not,  in  fact,  a  more  remarkable  spectacle  in  the 
great  panorama  of  social  and  political  Europe  than 
is  presented  by  the  affectionate  and  devoted  loyalty 
of  the  population  of  Austria. 

The  character  of  the  Austrian  government  is 
impressed  upon  all  its  institutions.  Every  thing 
in  them  is  calculated  to  attain  its  object  with  pre- 
cision and  certainty.  The  whole  system  is  di- 
rected with  wakeful  reference  to  results.  What- 
ever else  may  be  objected,  the  merit  without  stint 
must  be  allowed  it  of  being  one  of  perfect  har- 
mony and  regularity.  The  administration  in  all 
its  details  is  organized  in  accordance  with  the 
principle  of  the  government.  Austria  appears  to 
hcive  appreciated,  in  all  its  force,  the  necessity  of 
both  Instruction  and  Education  in  forming  a  peo- 
ple. The  training,  therefore,"given  in  its  common 
schools  has  a  plain  avowed  object ;  and  that  is,  to 
attach  the  pupil  to  his  country,  and  to  make  him 
a  practical  christian.  Der  Qisterreicher  soil  fur 
CEstcrreich  gebildet  werden,  say"  they.  "  The 
Austrian  is  to  be  educatedffor  Austria." 

The  age  at  which  children  are  received  into 
public  schools  of  most  countries,  is  from  five  to 
seven  years.  The  children  of  the  opulent 
or  easy-circumstanced  are  from  this  early  train- 
ing, capacitated  to  reap  substantial  and  imme- 
diate benefit  in  them.  But  not  so  with  those 
whose  childhood  has  been  passed  in  poverty  more 
or  less  abject,  and  the  unwholesome  influences  ne- 
cessarily attendant  upon  it.  The  education  given 
in  these  five  years  is  all-important.  To  provide 
for  this  want,  the  first  grade  of  popular  Instruc- 
tion in  Austria  is 

ASYLUMS    OR    INFANT    SCHOOLS. 

These  philanthropic  institutions  were  first 
founded  at  Cremona  in  Lombardyin  1829,  by  the 
Abate  Fcrranti  Aporti;  who  had  already  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  successful  efforts  for  the 
education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  They  were 
not  introduced  at  Vienna  until  1831.  In  Janua- 
ry, 1832,  an  Aulic  decreee  was  issued,  authorizing 
their  establishment  throughout  the  empire.  In  1838 
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their  number  in  Austria,  exclusive  of  Hungary, 
had  reached  to  sixty-two,  in  which  seven  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  thirty-five  children  were  re- 
ceived and  maintained  at  an  expense  of  50,793 
florins.* 

Children  arc  received  into  these  establishments 
up  to  the  age  of  five  years.  They  are,  in  truth, 
an  asylum  for  the  children  of  those  who  depend 
upon  out-door  labor  for  their  daily  subsistence — 
offering  a  place  of  safe  keeping  for  the  child  from 
the  danger  of  accidents  and  vicious  idleness,  to 
which  it  would  otherwise  be  exposed,  and  prepar- 
ing it  for  a  later  period  of  education,  by  inculcat- 
ing habits  of  attention,  obedience  and  cleanliness. 
At  so  tender  an  age  it  would  be  injurious  to  occu- 
py too  seriously  the  attention  of  children;  and  the 
duty  of  the  master  is  to  develope  their  physical 
faculties  l)y  certain  regular  exercises,  to  occupy 
their  attention  with  some  trifling  occupation  pro- 
portioned to  their  intelligence,  and,  above  all,  to 
teach  them  daily  to  recite  their  prayers  with  at- 
tention and  devotion. 

As  these  schools  are  based  upon  the  principles 
of  the  model  school  at  Cremona,  a  better  idea 
cannot  be  given  of  their  great  utility,  and  the 
mode  in  which  they  are  conducted,  than  by 
quoting  the  language  of  their  founder,  the  Abate 
Aporti,  in  a  paper  written  by  him,  and  addressed 
to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Florence.  He  first 
points  out  the  evils  arising  from  the  want  of  edu- 
cation in  infancy. 

"1st.  In  the  moral  habits,  obstinacy  and  caprice 
often  manifiest  themselves,  originating  in  the 
over-indulgence  of  their  parents;  the  spirit  of  re- 
venge taught  them  by  the  practice  of  satisfying 
the  child  for  any  pain  which  he  endures,  by  guid- 
ing his  hand  to  strike  the  real  or  supposed  author 
of  the  injury;  shyness  and  awkwardness,  caused 
by  living  only  with  their  families;  no  habit  of 
order,  no  practice  of  moral  or  religious  duties. 

"2d.  As  to  their  intellectual  culture:  all  teach- 
ing is  confined  to  that  of  some  uncouth,  and 
sometimes  indecent,  provincialisms;  to  telling  them 
stories  of  witches,  fairies  and  apparitions,  of  ghosts 
and  goblins,  fit  only  to  fill  the  minds  with  vain 
terrors ;  no  development  afforded  to  the  intellect- 
ual faculties;  no  direction  adapted  to  form  their 
young  judgment,  so  that,  in  short,  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  education  given  to  their  virgin  minds  seems 
rather  adapted  to  corrupt  them  in  their  first  exer- 
tion and  in  their  earliest  development. 

"3.  In  reference  to  their  physical  faculties: 
innumerable  mischiefs  arise,  whether  from  the 
practice  of  condemning  children  to  sit  for  many 
hours  a  day  without  stirring,  in  baby-chairs,  or  from 
allowing  them  to  indulge  without  check  their  nat- 
urally immoderate  spirits.  Excessive  restraint 
causes  weakness  of  body,  and  every  deformity 
which  alters  its  proportions,  and  which  often  ren- 
ders them  wretched  and  useless  through  the  re- 
mainder of  their  days.  From  the  contrary  ex- 
treme serious  accidents  often  occur,  which  leave 
behind  them  permanent  injuries,  or  lameness  and 

*  The  florin  is  wortli  about  fifty  cents. 


mutilations,  which  render  them  a  burden  to  socie- 
ty. From  these  causes  result  injury  to  their  bodi- 
ly health  and  strength,  a  moral  corruption  not 
easily  remedied,  and  false  ideas  of  things,  and 
habits  of  forming  erroneous  judgments  are  im- 
planted in  the  tender  minds  of  the  children. 
These  last  two  evils  are  the  more  worthy  of  atten- 
tion inasmuch  as  daily  experience  proves  how 
indelibly  are  the  early  impressions  and  first  ideas 
which  we  receive  in  early  infancy.  It  is  a  false 
opinion  that  at  an  early  age  children  are  incapa- 
ble of  learning  anything  reasonable.  Children 
are  apt  to  learn  as  soon  as  they  can  speak,  and 
it  is  a  sad  waste  of  the  most  precious  time  of  life 
to  allow  them  to  occupy  their  first  years  in  trifles. 
Having  established  the  possibility  of  instruction 
and  education,  we  select  only  those  subjects  adap- 
ted to  the  nature  of  infants,  and  such  as  arc  sug- 
gested by  the  exercises  loJiich  theij  practice  when  left 
to  themselves,  without  the  direction  of  a  gvide  or  mas- 
ter. For  instance,  we  observe  that  children  (even 
of  a  tender  age)  at  the  sight  of  a  new  object, 
immediately  ask  its  name.  Now,  why  may  we 
not  profitably  excite  their  curiosity,  either  by  offer- 
ing to  their  consideration  objects  necessary  or 
useful  to  be  known,  or  by  asking  them  the  names 
which  they  do  not  yet  know  of  objects  already 
familiar  to  them.  In  this  way  is  obtained  the 
advantage  of  teaching  them  the  pure  Italian,  (the 
patois  of  all  Lombardy  is  detestable)  and  this,  not 
by  dry  grammatical  rules,  but  by  actual  examples, 
(per  via  di  fatto)  the  most  eflicient  method  at  that 
age.  2d.  They  are  particularly  fond  of  hearing 
stories  and  histories,  and  thus  they  listen  with 
eager  attention  to  the  nurses  or  their  parents, 
when  they  relate  the  absurd  fables  common 
amongst  the  people.  Let  us  avail  ourselves  of 
this  natural  curiosity,  and  we  may  advantageously 
substitute  for  these  foolish  and  tasteless  stories  some 
solid  information,  as  for  instance,  a  sketch  of 
sacred  history,  which  may  besides  serve  as  an 
introduction  to  the  doctrines   of  Christianity. 

"  The  children  are  our  best  guides  as  to  the  fit- 
test method  of  communicating  this  sort  of  infor- 
mation to  their  young  minds.  If  we  show  them 
a  picture  representing  either  a  figure  or  an  action, 
they  eagerly  examine  it,  and  immediately  begin  to 
ask,  who  is  this?  who  is  that?  what  is  he  about  1 
what  is  that  1  &c.  Selecting,  then,  the  best  pic- 
tures representing  scenes  of  the  sacred  history, 
and  showing  them  to  the  children,  explaining  the 
subject  and  persons  represented,  they  will  acquire 
with  pleasure  and  insensibly  from  their  earliest 
years,  much  important  religious  knowledge. 

"Again,  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  children 
are  fond  of  singing,  and  this  exercise,  when  well 
directed,  serves  to  give  a  proper  tone  to  the  voice, 
and  to  communicate  to  the  ear  a  sense  of  proper 
intonation  and  harmony.  It  is  besides  of  great 
use  (and  of  this  the  schools  afford  repeated  exam- 
ples) in  preventing  every  defect  in  the  organ  of 
speech,  which,  if  neglected  during  the  first  years 
of  childhood,  may  cause  at  a  more  advanced  age 
the  habit  of  stuttering,  a  most  serious  defect, 
which  often  becomes  ridiculous  and  humiliating 
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to  persons  of  distinguished  intellect.  Lastly, 
children  like  to  write,  read,  and  count  objects. 

"  In  conformity  with  the  above  observations  the 
following  plan  of  education  is  constructed.  As  to 
the  education  and  instruction  of  the  intellect,  it 
is  proposed  to  effect  this  by  the  knowledge  of 
familiar  objects,  and  of  their  names  disposed  sys- 
tematically and  distributed  into  classes ;  so  that, 
while  children  learn  them  they  may  be  directed 
to  distinguish  their  likeness,  or  un likeness,  the 
whole  and  its  various  parts,  the  gender  and  spe- 
cies. In  this  part  of  instruction  are  comprised 
the  names  of  the  parts  of  the  human  body,  our 
clothes,  and  of  the  most  common  natural  objects, 
divided  into  animals,  vegetables,  and  earth;  of 
food,  of  buildings  and  their  parts,  &c. 

"  The  method  employed  for  the  communication 
of  this  and  all  other  knowledge,  is  the  demonstra- 
tive, that  is,  by  the  actual  exhibition  of  the  objects 
themselves,  or  of  faithful  representations  of  them. 
To  this  department  of  education  belongs  also  the 
study  of  the  alphabet,  of  reading,  writing,  and 
the  first  rules  of  arithmetic,  as  well  as  of  religion, 
regarded  as  a  principal  object,  and  treated  histori- 
C-xUy,  as  is  most  adapted  to  this  tender  age,  when 
we  are  almost  incapable  of  abstraction. 

"  To  moral  education  and  instruction  belong  the 
daily  prayers  in  Italian  for  morning,  noon,  and 
evening,  and  for  returning  thanks,  containing 
short,  but  fervent  liftings  up  of  the  mind  to  God, 
taken  from  the  Scriptures  and  from  the  Catholic 
Liturgy,  and  which  are  always  accompanied  with 
the  Lord's  prayer,  the  salutation  of  the  angels, 
&c. — Add  to  these  the  explanations  of  the  pic- 
tures of  Sacred  history,  from  which  we  do  not 
fail  to  deduce  moral  principles  for  the  regulation 
of  the  conduct.  The  very  discipline  of  the  school 
too  is  all  a  moral  education  since  it  is  indis- 
pensable to  exact  obedience  and  subordination 
from  all,  by  which  they  are  habituated  to  order. 
Whenever,  too,  slight  differences  arise  between 
the  children,  they  are  taken  advantage  of  to  es- 
tablish principles  of  conduct  and  of  mutual  kind- 
ness, which  are  not  slow  to  strike  root  in  their 
tender  minds,  nor  easily  lose  their  influence  in 
after  life. 

"  Their  moral  education  is  also  promoted  by 
the  Psalms,  which  they  learn  as  they  sing  them. 
It  is  true  that  they  may  not  comprehend  all  con- 
tained in  these  hymns,  but  the  time  will  come 
when  they  will  understand  their  meaning ;  then 
instead  of  the  indecencies  and  nonsense  con- 
tained in  the  songs  of  the  people,  they  will  find 
themselves  instructed  and  strengthened  with  sen- 
timents  of  a  divine  morality. 

"  We  now  come  to  the  physical  education. — 
The  organs  of  the  voice  and  of  hearing  are  edu- 
cated by  the  exercise  of  singing  and  by  the  in- 
spection of  prints  (in  the  choice  of  which  the 
best  and  most  regular  should  be  selected)  the 
sight  is  educated  to  appreciate  what  is  beautiful 
and  well  proportioned.  The  games  and  gym- 
nastic exercises  adapted  to  their  age  and  strength 
contribute  greatly  to  give  them  force  and  agility. 
As  a  part  of  physical  education,  we  must  besides 


consider  the  regular  life  which  they  lead  at  the 
school,  their  frequent  recreations,  even  the  studies 
being  conducted  in  manner  of  a  diversion,  their 
eating  at  fixed  hours  and  of  wholesome  food,  the 
marching  round  the  school-room,  and  the  walking 
to  and  from  the  school." 

Each  asylum  is  under  the  care  of  a  master 
(Lehrer)  and  a  nurse  (Warterinn.)  These  are 
generally,  husband  and  wife,  and  selected  with  a 
special  view  to  the  peculiar  duties  of  the  station. 
A  necessary  qualification  is  the  attendance  at  the 
course  of  lectures  on  the  physical  education  of 
children  given  at  the  normal  school. 

In  its  care  for  uniformity  and  consistency,  the 
government  has  caused  the  publication  of  a  man- 
ual of  instruction  for  the  use  of  the  masters  of 
these  schools.  It  is  looked  upon  as  a  model 
among  elementary  works  on  education,  both  for 
style  and  matter.  It  commences  thus : — "  Masters 
and  guardians  of  asylums,  remember  that  parents 
confide  to  you  their  greatest  and  most  precious 
treasure.  Respect  these  little  ones,  children  of 
poverty  though  they  be,  and  clothed  in  rags:  they 
are  all,  like  ourselves,  children  of  our  father  who 
is  in  Heaven  ;  they  are  all  created  after  the  image 
of  God,  and  Providence  may,  perchance,  have 
special  destination  for  some  of  these  little  ones." 

These  institutions  are  not  supported  by  the 
government  especially,  but  are  aided  by  a  volun- 
tary association  under  the  immediate  patronage  of 
the  Imperial  family.  This  association  is  supported 
by  subscriptions  and  donations,  and  is  authorized 
to  receive  legacies.  One  of  its  statutes  forbids  the 
giving  of  balls  or  public  representations  in  its  aid. 

MEASURES  TAKEN  TO   EXACT  ATTENDANCE  AT    THE 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  elementary  instruction  given  in  the  Aus- 
trian schools  is  obligatory.  At  the  age  of  five 
years,  all  children  of  both  sexes  must  be  sent  and 
continue  to  attend  them  until  they  have  completed 
their  twelfth  year.  Parents  are  obliged  to  send 
their  children,  and  every  precaution  is  taken  to 
see  that  the  law  is  enforced. 

In  each  parish  a  list  is  kept  of  all  the  children 
in  it,  which  is  compared  with  the  registry  of 
births.  It  is  forbidden  to  receive  into  service  any 
laborer  or  shepherd  who  does  not  present  a  cer- 
tificate from  the  curate  of  the  parish  in  which 
he  went  to  school,  certifying  the  fact,  and  stating 
further,  that  he  has  received  catechetical  instruc- 
tion and  passed  the  prescribed  examination. 

This  is  not  done  by  fines  or  strict  compulsion, 
as  in  Prussia;  but  the  inconveniencies  and  disad- 
vantages of  non-attendance  are  so  serious  as  to 
leave  no  choice. 

The  parish  clergy  are  forbidden  to  solemnize 
marriages  where  the  parties  cannot  produce  a  cer- 
tificate of  education.  Whoever  adopts  an  orphan, 
or  takes  into  service  a  child  under  the  age  of  thir- 
teen is  bound  to  send  it  to  school,  and  in  particular 
to  the  Sunday  schools.  Indigent  persons  who 
receive  assistance  from  public  charities  are  de- 
prived of  it  so  long  as  they  retain  their  children 
from  school.  Those  who  are  too  poor  to  pay  the 
almost  nominal  charge  for  tuition  in  these  schools 
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are  exempt  from  it,  and  their  chilcircn  supplied 
with  books  gratis. 

By  an  Imperial  Rescript  published  in  1839,  it 
is  forbidden  to  receive  into  manufactories  children 
under  the  age  of  twelve,  except  in  cases  of  abso- 
lute necessity  and  then  only,  when  they  have 
completed  their  ninth  year.  A  sufficient  number 
of  hours  of  repose  and  recreation  must  be  given 
them,  and  they  must  not  be  employed  on  Sundays 
and  holidays.  The  proprietors  of  fiictories  are 
held  responsible  to  give  them  religious  instruction, 
to  have  them  taught  reading,  writing  and  arith- 
metic, or  to  procure  their  admission  to  the  Sunday 
schools. 

They  are  also  bound  to  provide  them  in  food, 
clothing  and  washing,  and  in  the  dormitories, 
which  must  be  divided  according  to  sex,  each 
child  must  have  its  separate  bed.* 

The  faithful  execution  of  these  provisions  is 
enforced  by  the  public  authorities.  The  Austrian 
government  has  thus  affected  all  that  philan- 
thropy has  so  long  and  in  vain  endeavored  to 
bring  about  in  France  and,  more  particularly, 
in  England,  to  prevent  the  moral  and  ph3'sical 
degradation  of  children  employed  in  factories. 
By  this  plan,  the  bodily  and  mental  welfare  of 
these  indigent  little  ones,  is  fully  cared  for;  while 
on  the  other  hand,  neither  the  manufacturing  in- 
terest nor  the  poor  parents  are  deprived  of  the 
advantages  of  their  labor. 

SYSTEM  OP  POPULAR  EDUCATION. 

The  leading  object  of  this  system  is  to  give  the 
people  an  education  calculated  for  their  situation 
in  life  and  founded  upon  religion,  to  exercise  their 
memory,  to  develope  gradually  their  intelligence, 
to  inculcate  principles  of  morality  and  respect  for 
authority.  A  system  like  this,  philosophically 
conceived,  and  whose  success  depends  entirely 
upon  its  being  fully  and  accurately  carried  out  in 
the  spirit  of  its  founders,  might  yet  fail,  through 
the  difficulty  of  procuring  teachers  sufficiently  in- 
telligent to  appreciate  and  put  into  practice  its  max- 
ims. To  avoid  this,  the  teachers  are  enjoined  to 
follow  the  method  of  instruction  prescribed  in  a 
Manual  of  Schools  (Methoden  Buch)  written  for 
the  express  purpose,  and  to  use  no  other  elemen- 
tary works  than  those  especially  pointed  out. — 
This  manual  lays  down  with  precisoncss  what  is 
to  be  learned  and  taught  in  the  elementary  schools, 
among  other  counsels  given  to  the  tutors  for  the 
intellectual  direction  of  the  children  under  their 
care,  we  find  the  following:  "  It  is  not  necessary 
to  give  them  other  ideas  than  those  fit  for  their 
rank.  Above  all,  they  should  be  accustomed  to 
obey  and  respect  authority,  and  this  respect  should 
form  the  motive  of  their  obedience.  Example,  in 
this  matter,  will  be  the  best  lesson.  The  books 
used  in  the  school's,  should  contain  examples  like- 
ly to  effect  their  minds,  but  the  teacher  must  at- 
tend to  their  development."  "  Clergymen,  in 
particular,  are  charged  with  this,  for  it  is  their 
duty  to  form  the  morals  of  the  people." 

The  Manual  remarks  in  another  place,  "  Mem- 

*Das  Fabrikenwesen  von  M.  Wildner 


cry  is  the  chief  faculty  of  children :  it  is,  then, 
especially  requisite  to  form  it  properly.  It  should, 
nevertheless,  be  remembered  that  memory  alone 
should  not  absorb  all  the  cultivation,  but  that  it  is 
also  necessary  to  be  careful  of  the  education  of 
the  mind  and  the  heart." 

It  has  been  remarked  that  Austria,  more  than 
any  other  country,  appears  to  be  penetrated  with 
the  importance  of  the  influence  exerted  upon  so- 
ciety by  education.  Her  children  are  her  future 
subjects,  and  her  object  is  to  form  them  in  childhood 
such  as  she  wishes  them  to  remain  through  life. 
"  To  blame  this  spirit,"  says  M.  St.  Marc  Girardin, 
"is  to  blame  the  government,  for  the  one  depends 
upon  the  other."  We  find  here  no  practical  con- 
tradiction between  education  and  policy,  as  in 
other  states  where  one  direction  is  given  to  the 
schools  and  another  to  society.  To  teach  each 
one  what  is  absolutely  necessary  to  know  in  order 
to  exercise  his  calling  in  the  best  possible  manner, 
but  nothing  more;  to  neglect  nothing  to  develope 
the  intelligence  of  the  mechanic  in  the  sphere  of 
his  vocation,  to  avoid  teaching  him  matters  that 
have  nothing  to  do  with  his  profession,  and  of 
which  the  inevitable  effect  would  be  to  give  him 
wants  that  he  could  never  satisfy ;  such  are,  in 
all  its  stages,  the  principles  of  popular  education 
in  Austria. 

DIVISION    OF    SCHOOLS. 

The  Austrian  public  schools  are  divided  into 
three  classes,  viz: 

1.  The  Elementary  Schools,  (Trivial  Schulen.) 

2.  Primary  Superior  Schools,  (Haupt  Schulen.) 

3.  Practical  Schools,  (Real  Schulen.) 

1.  FAemcntanj  Schools. — There  is  one  in  the 
neighborhood  of  each  parish  church.  In  places 
remote  from  this  point,  if  there  are  one  hundred 
children  of  an  age  to  go  to  school  within  a  circle 
of  two  miles,  a  school  must  be  established. 

The  Elementary  (Trivial)  and  Superior  (Haupt) 
Schools  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  different  estab- 
lishments, but  different  degrees  of  the  same  estab- 
lishments. There  are,  in  all,  four  classes  in  the 
two  schools,  two  of  which  are  in  the  elementary 
schools.  In  the  first  class,  which  lasts  two  years, 
children  arc  taught  the  alphabet,  reading  printed 
and  written  characters,  the  smaller  catechism,  and 
the  first  exercises  in  writing  and  mental  arith- 
metic. In  the  second  class,  which  lasts  one  year, 
religious  instruction,  reading  and  writing  are  con- 
tinued, to  which  are  added  orthography,  arithme- 
tic, and  the  compositition  of  easy  sentences.  The 
catechism  is  taught  by  the  curate  of  the  parish. 
The  Lancasterian  method  of  mutual  instruction 
is  expressly  forbidden.  Wherever  it  is  possible, 
there  is  a  separate  school  apartment  for  girls,  in 
order  that  the  more  appropriate  instruction  for 
each  sex  may  be  given  from  the  beginning.  In 
the  village  schools,  where  the  children  belonging 
to  the  different  classes  attend  the  same  schools, 
there  are  five  hours  attendance  each  day,  viz :  in 
summer  three  hours  in  the  morning  for  the  second 
class,  and  two  hours  in  the  aflernon  for  the  first ; 
in  winter,  two  hours  in  the  morning  for  the  first, 
and  three  hours  in  the  afternoon  for  the  second. 
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The  school  authorities  have  it  in  their  power  to 
modify  these  arrangements,  so  as  to  conciliate  as 
much  as  possible  the  obligation  of  attending 
school  with  agricultural  labor.  In  all  cases,  the 
instruction  in  these  schools  is  given  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country. 

SUPERIOR    SCHOOLS. 

In  order  to  enter  the  first  class  of  the  superior 
schools,  a  satisfiictory  examination  must  be  passed 
on  the  matters  taught  in  the  elementary  schools. 
If  the  examination  be  unsatisfactory,  the  pupil 
must  repeat  the  course  of  the  second  elementary 
class.  In  the  third  class  (first  of  the  superior 
schools)  the  pupils  receive  religious  instruction, 
(including  the  history  of  the  Bible  and  the  Gos- 
pels,) *  reading,  writing,  orthography,  arithmetic, 
German  grammar,  exercises  in  composition,  and 
for  those  children  who  are  to  enter  the  gymnasi- 
um, the  elements  of  Latin. 

Thus  far,  instruction  is  obligatory.  The  stu- 
dies of  the  third  class  complete  the  system  of  ele- 
mentary instruction.  Upon  leaving  it,  some  of  the 
pupils  return  to  their  homes  with  the  obligation  of 
attending  the  Sunday  schools  until  their  fifteenth 
year ;  others  enter  the  lyccum  or  gymnasia,  or  go 
to  the  fourth  class  of  the  superior  schools.  In 
this  class,  which  is  divided  into  two  sections, 
occupying  a  year  each,  besides  the  subjects  taught 
in  the  third  class,  instruction  is  also  given  (with 
special  reference  to  the  occupation  for  which  the 
child  is  intended)  in  the  higher  branches  of  arith- 
metic, geometry,  mechanics,  architecture,  natural 
history,  geography,  (first  year  of  Austria,  second 
j'car  of  foreign  countries)  physics,  drawings  of 


*"  Moreover  I  found,  to  my  great  surprise,  that  not 
only  is  the  Bihie — a  German  translation  of  ihe  Vuljatp — 
not  proscribed,  but  that  it  is  to  be  found  in  every  school, 
and  sometimes  in  the  very  cottases.  So  misiaken  is  the 
prejudice  which  charijcs  the  Romish  clergy  in  general 
wiih  wairins  a  war  of  cxterniina'ion  aiainst  the  written 
word  of  God." — Germany,  Bohemia  and  Hungary  visited 
in  1.S39.  by  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Gloig,  M.  A.,  Cliaplain  to  tiie 
Royal  Hospital,  Clielsea  :  3  vols.  London,  1839. 


flowers,  ornaments,  plans  and  machines.  In  each 
provincial  capital  there  is  a  model  superior  school, 
connected  with  which  is  a  course  of  pedagogy  for 
the  instruction  of  schoolmasters. 

The  principle  recommendations  of  the  Manual, 
with  regard  to  the  studies  pursued  in  the  primary 
schools  are  the  following : — They  evince  the  de- 
cidedly Austrian  taste  for  the  practical  and  useful. 
Instruction  in  religion  is  to  be  conformable  to 
and  regulated  by  the  catechism.  In  reading  and 
writing,  care  must  be  taken  that  both  be  done 
with  facility  and  distinctness, — no  finish  and 
grace  is  required  : — no  calligraphy,  a  plain  current 
hand  suffices.  In  teaching  grammer,  there  is  no 
necessity  for  going  into  philosophical  definitions. 
Composition  should  be  taught  more  by  exercises 
than  by  arid  rules.  Particular  care  should  be 
taken  to  teach  the  styles  of  letters,  receipts,  ac- 
counts, &c. 

In  the  third  and  fourth  classes  of  the  primary 
schools  nothino-  is  to  be  tau'Tlit  that  has  not  some 
connexion  with  the  subjects  already  learned, 
giving,  at  the  same  time,  the  child's  intelligence 
more  liberty  and  self-development.  As  the  fond- 
ness for  universal  knowledge  is  nowhere  more 
useless  than  in  ordinary  life  where  good  sense  is 
the  most  especial  requisite,  and  as  a  life  of  labor 
and  business  is  to  be  that  of  the  flir  greater  num- 
ber of  the  pupils  who  attend  primary  schools,  the 
teachers  are  to  guard  against  instilling  this  dan- 
gerous mania.  They  must  not  apply  themselves 
exclusively  to  the  development  of  the  memory, 
but  endeavor  to  exercise  the  intelligence  of  the 
pupils  on  the  subjects  taught,  and  accustom  them 
to  discriminate. 

The  following  statistical  table  compiled  from 
official  sources  shows  the  number  and  character 
of  the  elementary  schools  and  the  number  of 
children  in  attendance  upon  them  during  the  year 
1839,  and,  in  some  points,  a  comparative  view  of 
their  condition  in  preceding  years.  Hungary  is 
not  included  in  it. 
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The  reader  will  remark  the  discrepancy  in  the 
number  of  pupils  in  attendance  at  school  with 
the  number  of  children  in  the  Tyrol.  This  is 
evidently  an  inaccuracy;  and,  in  all  probability, 
the  proportion  for  Lower  Austria  is  not  so  large. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  returns  for  several  other 
provinces  (Galicia  and  the  Coast  for  instance)  are 
certainly  too  low.  The  number  of  sick  and  in- 
firm children,  who  are  sent  to  school  at  an  ad- 
vanced age,  and  the  number  who  receive  instruc- 
tion at  home,  will  readily  suggest  themselves  as 
some  of  the  causes  of  the  discrepancy.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  proportion  for  Lombardy,  6,000  children 
receive  an  education  in  the  boarding  schools,  (Con- 
victe)  poor  houses,  and  orphan  asjdums,  not  in- 
cluded in  this  computation.  For  Venice  more 
than  5,000  children  are  educated  in  orphan  asy- 
lums and  other  institutions.  The  whole  number 
of  children  of  age  to  attend  and  in  attendance  in 
Dalmatia  and  in  Transylvania  as  stated,  is  for 
1837.  In  the  whole  number  of  teachers  for  1839 
are  included  9,185;  assistant  teachers  not  reported 
in  1837. 

If  to  the  19,536  Elementary  and  other  Primary 
schools  we  add  the  10,781  auxiliary  schools,  we 
have  a  total  of  30.317  public  schools,  which, 
divided  among  the  population  of  23,783,496  (Hun- 
gary not  included.)  yields  a  proportion  of  one 
school  for  each  780  inhabitants.  According  to 
an  official  statistical  statement  in  the  Prussian 
Staats-Zeitu ng  of  October  29,  1838,  there  were 
in  the  Prussian  Monarchy  in  1837,  22,910  Ele- 
mentary schools,  and  307  JVIittel  Schulcn,  making 
a  total  of  23,217  schools  which,  divided  among 
the  Prussian  population  of  14,098,125  gives  one 
school  in  607  inhabitants.  This  disproportion 
will  not  be  so  great  if  we  take  into  consideration 
Firstly,  that  the  population  of  the  fourteen  Aus- 
trian provinces  included  in  the  school  estimate  is 
much  more  dense  than  in  Prussia — viz  :  in  Aus- 
tria 3,814  inhabitants  and  in  Prussia  2,816  inhabi- 
tants to  the  square  geographical  mile.  Secondly, 
That  in  Prussia  five  sevenths  of  the  population 
are  Germans,  whilst  in  Austria,  of  the  twenty- 
four  millions  included  in  the  above  table,  scarcely 
six  millions  are  Germans.  This  difference  merits 
consideration,  when  we  reflect  that  the  attendance 
of  the  German  population,  from  their  habits  and 
tastes,  is  voluntary  ;  while  the  difficulty  of  com- 
pelling the  Galician  peasant,  the  Morlachs,  the 
Montenegrins,  Wallachians,  and  other  half  civil- 
ized people  of  the  remote  provinces  is  very  great, 
and  one  scarcely  to  be  appreciated  out  of  Aus- 
tria. 

In  the  separate  provinces,  it  will  be  perceived 
that  the  proportion  of  schools  is  greatest  in  the 
Tyrol. 

Tyrol,  (Population  German  and  Italian,  propor- 
tion 53  of  the  former  to  30  of  the  latter,)  one 
school  in        -        -        -        -  503  in'bnts. 

Lombardy,  .         .         .         .      700 

Military  Frontier,      -        -        -  890 

Moravia  (Slavonian  and  German,  15 

to  4,) 1130 

Bohemia,        do.         do.         do.         1155 


Galicia,  (almost  entirely  Sla\'onian)    2190       " 
Coast,        do.        do.         do.  4050       " 

Dalmatia,  do.         do.  7050       " 

The  proportion  of  children  attending  school  in 
all  Austria  (Hungary  excepted)  is  one  in  thirteen 
inhabitants.* 

The   19,536  Elementary  Schools  are  thus  di- 
vided according  to  language. 
German,  .        -        .        .        .  6,286 

Italian, 5,881 

Slavonian,         -----  4,750 

Hungarian,  (Transylvania  and  Military 

Frontier,) 989 

"VVallachian, 525 

All  others, 1,110 


K 
C( 


19,536 

AUXILIARY    SCHOOLS. 

These  schools  are,  for  the  most  part,  Sunday 
schools.  Some  of  them  are  also  held  on  holidays 
and  in  the  evening.  All  children,  whether  they 
have  strictly  attended  the  elementary  schools  or 
not  are  bound  to  attend  these  from  the  atre  of 
twelve  to  fifteen.  The  minimum  of  time  to  be 
passed  in  these  schools  during  this  period,  is  fixed 
at  two  hours  per  week.  The  pupils  here  review 
and  complete  the  studies  they  have  gone  through 
in  the  elementary  schools.  Hence  their  name 
(Wiederholungs-Schulen,  Repetition  Schools.) — 
They  are  also  taught  some  branch  of  practical 
utility  with  especial  reference  to  their  intended 
occupation.  All  apprentices,  without  distinction 
of  age,  are  bound  to  attend  these  schools  durinn 
the  entire  term  of  their  apprenticeship.  They 
cannot  be  admitted  into  the  Society  of  Journey- 
men, unless  they  produce  a  certificate  of  their 
faithful  attendance  in  these  schools.  Parents  and 
guardians  neglecting  to  send  their  children,  are 
subject  to  a  fine  of  four  florins.  The  following 
classes  of  children  are  exempt  from  attendance 
upon  them. 

1.  Those  who  have  a  certificate  of  completion 
of  studies  in  the  fourth  class. 

2.  Those   who   enter  the    Gymnasium   upon 
leaving  the  third  class. 

3.  Those  whose  parents  have  the  means   of 
giving  them  private  instruction. 

LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  AND  INSPECTION  OF  SCHOOL.^. 

Every  parish   curate  is,  ex  officio,  an   assistant 
teacher   in  the  Elementary   Schools.     They  are 
especially  charged  to   give  the  pupils  a  course  of 
relicrious  instruction  twice  during  the  week  at  the 
school  and  once  on  Sunday  at  the  church  or  Sun- 
day  school.     That  the   government  may  not  be 
disappointed  in  its  dependence  upon  the  clergy  of 
the  diflferent  persuasions,  they  are  all,  without  dis- 
tinction, obliged  to  attend  a  course  of  catechetick 
I   and  pedagogy  ;  and  no  student  in  theology  can'be 
!    ordained  unless  he  produces  a  certificate  of  having 
j    followed  these   courses.     For  each  school  there  is 
!   an  inspector  (Orts  Aufseher)  chosen  from  among 

!    

( 

i       *[ii  England  and  Scotland,  1  in  16:  in  Holland,  1  in  14;    . 
;   in  Deiimarlf,  1  in  15,  in  Belgium,  1  in  10;  in  Bavaria,  1 
'    in8. 
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the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  by  the  authorities  of 
the  district.  He  is  especially  charged  with  the 
financial  arrangements. 

This  inspector,  together  with  the  curate,  form  a 
special  committee  charged  with  the  surveillance 
of  the  conduct  of  the  tutors,  the  strict  observation 
of  the  school  regulations,  &c.,  &c.  In  September 
of  every  year  a  joint  report  of  the  school-master, 
the  curate  and  the  local  inspector  must  be  sent  to 
the  district  school  inspector. 

Examinations  take  place  every  six  months,  and 
once  every  year,  the  district  inspector  accompanied 
by  the  local  authorities  and  the  curate,  examine 
the  condition  of  the  school  and  the  progress  made 
by  the  pupils.  After  the  examination,  the  names 
of  six  pupils  who  have  most  distinguished  them- 
selves are  published ;  and  if  the  school  funds 
permit,  prizes  are  awarded  them. 

aUALIFICATIONS  AND  COMPENSATION  OF  TEACHERS 
OP  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

No  one  can  be  qualified  as  teacher  unless  he 
has  gone  throufh  a  course  of  Pedasocry  at  one  of 
the  Normal  schools,  of  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
there  is  one  at  the  capital  of  each  province.  This 
course  is  as  follows : 

Hours. 
Method  of  Religious  Instruction,  2 

Pedagogy,         -         _         _         _         -       3 
High  Arithmetic,  -        .        .  3 

Writing,  .        .        _        .        .      3 

Exercises  in  composition,      -        -  2 

Geography,       -----       1 
Principles  of  physical  education  of  chil- 
dren,       -----  3 
Lessons  on  the  organ  and  Singing,    -      3 

Per  week,  ...  20 
The  salary  is  the  same  as  fixed  in  1785,  viz: 
from  130  to  150  florins  per  annum.*  Notwith- 
standing the  smallness  of  this  salary,  the  number 
of  applications  for  situations  has  of  late  been  so 
great  in  Bohemia  and  Lower  Austria,  as  to  oblige 
the  authorities  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  qualifi- 
cations required.  Every  teacher  is  exempt  from 
military  conscription ;  and  is  entitled  to  a  pension 
for  life  when  compelled  by  age  or  infirmities  to 
quit  his  active  duties. 

Those  persons  who  give  lessons  in  private 
houses  are  likewise  bound  to  procure  a  certificate 
from  the  Normal  school,  and  no  one  is  allowed  to 
open  an  educational  establishment  without  previ- 
ously submitting  to  an  examination,  and  obtain- 
ing the  permission  of  the  local  authorities. 

ARRANGEMENTS    IN     THE     SCHOOLS    WITH     REGARD 
TO    RELIGION. 

The  classification  accordinff  to  religion  of  the 
entire  population  of  the  Austrian  Empire  is   as 
follows : 
Catholic,           ...        -    24,720,000 

United  Greeks,      -        -  -  3,4-14,700 

Other  Greeks,  -        -        -      2,679,250 

Lutherans,     -        .        .  .  1,213,380 


♦About  $75,00.    In  Baden  It  is  from  $70  to  $150.    In 
Wurtemberg  from  $75.00  to  $150. 


Calvinists,         ....      2,080,470 
Jews,,  ....  623,782 

Unitarians,  (Socinians,)    -        -  45,000 

Armenians,  about  ...       15,000 

The  regulations  for  schools  in  those  districts 
where  the  population  is  composed  of  a  variety  of 
religious  denominations,  are  liberal  and  easy  of 
execution.  As  the  very  great  majority  of  the 
people  are  Catholic,  the  system,  as  a  whole,  is 
based  upon  the  communication  of  a  conformable 
religious  instruction.  "Where,  however,  non- 
Catholic  children  are  not  sufficiently  numerous  to 
have  separate  schools,  they  are  obliged  by  law  to 
attend  the  Catholic  schools, — with  this  exception, 
that  they  are  dispensed  with  attendance  at  the 
first  or  the  last  hour  of  the  school  exercises, 
which  is  devoted  to  religious  instruction.  The 
same  regulation  applies  where  Catholic  children 
attend  non-Catholic  schools,  as  also  where  Jewish 
children  attend  other  schools.  Where  non-Cath- 
olics arc  sufficiently  numerous  to  have  separate 
schools,  they  are  obliged  to  support  them  them- 
selves, but  are  exempt  from  all  school  taxes  for 
the  support  of  other  schools. 

PRACTICAL    SCHOOLS,    (rEAL    SCHULEN.) 

These  schools  follow  the  primary  schools.  At- 
tendance upon  them,  as  already  stated,  is  not 
obligatory.  The  only  condition  of  entrance  is  the 
production  of  a  certificate  of  having  gone  through 
the  two  years'  course  of  the  fourth  class  of  the 
superior  schools,  or  an  examination  in  branches 
taught  in  the  fourth  year  of  that  course.  The 
instruction  given  in  these  schools  is  general,  and 
special.  All,  without  distinction,  are  required  to 
perfect  themselves  in  the  usual  general  branches. 
The  special  branches  are,  for  those  intended  for 
the  counting  room,  book  keeping,  commercial  sci- 
ence, and  the  law  of  exchange ;  for  administra- 
tive officers  and  agriculturists,  book  keeping, 
physics,  natural  history;  for  manufacturers,  art- 
ists and  mechanicians,  mathematics,  drawing,  his- 
tory of  arts,  chemistry,  and  some  foreign  language, 
the  most  useful  to  them,  French,  English,  or  Ital- 
ian, or  all  if  they  wish.  The  philosophical  defi- 
nitions in  orthography  and  grammar,  forbidden 
in  the  elementary  schools,  are  recommended  in 
this  course. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

In  passincf  from  one  class  or  school  to  another, 
an  examination  is  rigorously  required.  The  ob- 
ject of  these  examinations  is  to  prevent  pupils 
from  advancing  to  the  study  of  new  matters  be- 
fore they  thoroughly  comprehend  the  subordinate 
branches  which  precede  and  support  them.  It  is 
in  this  manner  alone  that  true  and  solid  instruc- 
tion can  be  imparted.  At  each  step  every  pre- 
caution is  taken  to  prevent  the  growth  of  sciolists. 
Where  the  pupil  satisfactorily  passes  the  examin- 
ation in  the  secular  branches,  and  is  found 
deficient  in  religious  instruction,  the  curate  may 
refuse  to  sign  the  certificate,  without  which  he  can 
go  no  farther.  Nor  does  this  watchfulness  stop  here. 
Wherever  it  is  remarked  in  one  of  the  upper 
classes  that  the  pupils  from  a  certain  school  are 
generally  weaker  than  those  from  another,  the 
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teachers  are  bound  to  report  it  to  their  superiors, 
who  admonish  the  teacher  or  teachers  below  of 
the  deficiency.  The  teachers  preferred  for  these 
schools  are  those  who  have  themselves  gone 
through  them.  They  are  familiar  with  its  rou- 
tine, its  object  and  discipline.  None,  however, 
are  refused  who  pass  the  required  examination. 

I>fTERMEDIATE    INSTRUCTION. 

Frqpi  the  inf\nt  school  to  the  university,  in  the 
plan  of  instruction  laid  down  in  Austria,  ttie  most 
salient  idea  appears  to  be  the  necessity  of  commu- 
nicating special  and  practical  instruction,  as  ap- 
plied to  some  particular  calling  or  profession, 
rather  than  a  general  and  classical  one.  The 
view  suggesting  this  is,  no  doubt,  the  very  natu- 
ral and  common-sense  one  that,  as  a  matter  of 
experience,  those  who  have  thoroughly  acquired 
the  special  knowledge  appropriate  to  their  calling, 
are  more  useful  members  of  society  than  the  sci- 
olists who  have  received  the  varnish  of  a  gene- 
ral but  incomplete  education,  just  suflicient  to 
stimulate  their  ambition,  and  exaggerate  their 
belief  in  their  capacity  for  everything,  when,  in 
feet,  they  are  fit  for — next  to  nothing.  This  is 
most  marked  in  the  courses  and  regulations  for 
the  practical  schools.  At  the  head  of  these  es- 
tablishments are  the  polytechnic  schools  of  Vienna 
and  Prague.  Their  reputation  is  European.  AVe 
pass  to  the 

THE    GYMNASIA. 

M.  Schwartz,  a  Professor  of  Theology  at  the 
University  of  Heidleberg,  published  in  1832  an 
excellent  work  upon  schools,  in  wbich  he  treats 
with  great  ability  the  question  of  the  relative 
merits  of  the  systems  of  classes  and  faculties.  M. 
Saint  Marc  Girardin  gives  an  excellent  analysis 
of  the  Professor's  views  in  the  fourth  chapter  of 
liis  book.  In  the  system  of  classes,  the  Professor 
teaches  the  class  in  every  branch.  In  the  system 
of  faculties,  the  pupils  pass  from  one  study  to  an- 
other, hearing  a  different  teacher  in  each. 
Throughout  the  greater  part  of  Germany,  the 
system  of  faculties  prevails,  both  in  the  gymnasia 
and  the  universities.  In  Austria  it  is  adopted  in 
the  universities,  but  not  in  the  gymnasia.  In  the 
universities,  where  the  young  men  have  already 
acquired  a  certain  degree  of  manliness  and  self- 
control,  the  inconvenience  and  evil  of  leaving 
pupils  entirely  free — as  the  faculty  system  does — 
■  of  any  restraint  without  the  lecture  room,  is  com- 
paratively slight.  But  in  the  gymnasia,  where  the 
pupils  are  still  of  an  age  to  need  close  attention  to 
their  moral  growth,  the  system  adopted  by  Aus- 
tria is  probably  preferable. 

In  the  Faculty  system,  the  pupil  passes  rapidly 
from  one  teacher  to  another,  looking  upon  him 
merely  as  his  instructor  in  that  branch.  There  is 
thus  no  opportunity  for  moral  influence — no  com- 
munication between  the  pupil  and  his  master — 
no  education  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term. 

In  the  system  of  Classes,  there  is  unity  of  in- 
fluence, attention,  and  application.  The  younger 
the  child  is,  the  better  does  he  learn  from  one 
whom  he  is  accustomed  to  look  up  to,  and  towards 
whom  he  has  contracted  a  habit  of  respectful  and 
Vol.  1.  No.  6—4-2. 


affectionate  obedience.  "But,"  justly  observes 
M.  St.  Marc  Girardin,  "reflect  for  a  moment  what 
masters  you  need — men  who  know  and  can  do 
everything,  great  and  little — and  one  as  well  as  the 
other; — teachers  of  the  elements,  who  arc  able  to 
be  professors  of  Rhetoric  and  Philosophy,  and 
good  professors  of  Rhetoric  and  philosophy,  who 
are  willinrr  to  o-o  back  and  become  modest  teach- 
ers  of  rudiments.  So  much  science  !  So  much 
talent !  And  so  much  humility  !  Where  are  you 
to  find  such  men  1"  After  aniaysing  the  two  sys- 
tems, he  expresses  the  opinion  that  it  would  not 
be  prudent  to  adopt  either  exclusively;  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  age  of  the  pupil,  the  one  or  the  oth- 
er may  be  preferable. 

A  similar  view  appears  to  have  been  entertained 
by  the  framers  of  the  plan  of  studies  for  the  Aus- 
trian Gymnasia.  The  course  in  the  Gymnasium 
is  six  years,  viz :  four  classes  of  grammar,  and 
two  of  humanities.  In  the  grammar  years,  the 
Class  system  is  adopted.  In  the  humanities,  the 
Faculty  system. 

Pupils  are  admitted  into  the  Gymnasia  between 
the  years  of  ten  and  fourteen.  The  examination 
for  admission  is  more  strict  than  for  other  schools. 
A  moderately  good  one  will  not  suffice. 

By  a  comparison  of  the  Gymnasial  courses  in 
Prussia  and  Bavaria  with  those  of  Austria,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  time  devoted  to  the  study  of  Latin 
and  Greek  is  greater  in  the  two  former  countries. 
In  Austria,  Latin  is  studied  during  six  years ; 
Greek,  four  years.  In  Prussia,  Latin,  from  ten  to 
twelve  years,  and  Greek  from  six  to  ten  years.  In 
Bavaria,  ten  years  of  Latin  and  seven  of  Greek. 
These  courses  are,  in  all  three  cases,  preparatory 
to  the  University.  If  we  compute  the  number  of 
hours  devoted  in  the  entire  course  of  the  grammar 
schools  and  Gymnasia  of  these  countries  to  the 
study  of  Latin  and  Greek,  we  find  the  following 

result : 

Hours. 

Austria,  for  Latin  and  the  German  Clas- 
sics,  -        -    2,460 

"    -        Greek,    -----    328 


Total,  recitations  onl}*, 
Prussia,  Latin,    -         -         -         -         ■ 
"        Greek,        .        -        -        - 

Total, 

Bavaria,  Latin,-         .         .         _         - 
"  Greek,  and  German  Classics, 


2,788 
4,400 
1,320 


5,720 
5,118 
1,980 


7,128 


Total, 

The  number  of  Gymnasia  in  Austria  in  1838 
was   one    hundred    and   thirty-five,    attended  by 
30,167  pupils,  taught  by  nine  hundred  and  eighty- 
six  professors  and  tutors,  and  supported  by  gov- 
ernment at  an  expense  of  513.912  florins. 
The  expenditure  of  the  Austrian  government  for 
the  higher   Educational   Establishments  was,  in 
1838,        ------     5,099,196 

Elementary  and  Primary  Schools,     -      2,795,791 


Total, 


7,894,987 
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OT  nearly  four  millions  of  dollars.  A  large  portion 
of  this  sum  does  not  come  from  the  direct  reve- 
nues of  the  government,  but  from  funds  devoted 
to  educational  purposes  under  its  control. 

UNIVERSITIES. 

The  Austrian  universities  differ  but  slightly  in 
their  leading  characteristics  from  the  other  univer- 
sities of  Germany,  except  in  one  important  fea- 
ture. This  is  religious  instruction.  In  the  other 
German  universities,  if  we  except  the  strictly  the- 
ological course,  confined,  necessarilj',  to  the  stu- 
dents of  that  science,  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
permanent  and  pervading  religious  instruction 
given  to  the  student.*  We  cannot  better  con- 
vey an  idea  of  the  reasons  upon  which  the 
Austrian  School  Commission  has  prescribed 
it  as  a  special  branch,  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
desires  it  should  be  communicated  in  the  universi- 
ties than  by  translating  the  following  passage  from 
the  rescript,  erecting  a  Professorship  of  religious 
instruction  :  "  Desirous  that  the  youth  who  fol- 
low the  course  of  the  philosophical  faculty  be  pre- 
served from  error  and  libertinism,  at  an  age  when 
the  passions  most  rapidly  develope  themselves, 
and  when  their  reason,  by  the  very  nature  of  their 
studies,  tends  to  reflection  upon  the  objects  sur- 
rounding them,  it  is  ordained  that  a  chair  of  reli- 
crious  instruction  be  created,  and  that  this  instruc- 
tion  be  confided  to  a  special  professor  nomin- 
ated ad  hoc." 

This  instruction  should  amplify  and  complete 
the  religious  instruction  given  in  the  gymnasia. 
The  professor  should  not  treat  of  these  questions 
that  are  included  in  the  course  of  philosophy 
proper,  as  for  instance,  the  immateriality  and  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  free  will,  the  existence  and 
attributes  of  the  Divinity,  &c.,  and  should  com- 
mence the  instruction  by  the  doctrines  on  the 
destiny  of  man,  and  upon  his  natural  inclination 
to  religious  sentiments. 

After  having  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  his 
auditors,  the  object  of  religion  and  its  salutary 
influence  in  general,  and  demonstrated  how  highly 
indispensable  it  is  to  the  intellectual  ennoblement 
of  the  human  race,  he  will  draw  their  attention 
to  the  difference  which  exists  between  the  knovvl- 
edcre  we  acquire  in  regard  to  religion  by  the 
natural  channel  of  reflection,  and  that  which  reve- 
lation affords  us.  He  will  point  out  the  utility, 
but  also  the  insufficiency  of  the  first,  drawing  his 
proofs  from  the  history  of  philosophy,  and  will 
develope  by  a  succinct,  but  solid  and  rational 
course  of  argument,  the  truth  and  divine  origin  of 
revelation. 
In  leclurinf  on  the  New  Testament,  he  should 


*  "  AmoTigst  the  whole  number  of  German  students 
whom  I  have  known,"  says  Mr.  Howitt,  who  had  not,  it 
appears,  visited  the  Austrian  Universities,  "  it  would  be 
difficult  to  select  a  dozen  who  were  not  confirmed  deists. 
Let  those  who  doubt  the  extent  to  which  this. philosophi- 
cal pestilence  is  spread,  go  and  judge  for  themselves  ;  but 
let  none  send  out  soliary  youths  to  study  in  German  uni- 
versities who  do  not  wish  them  to  return  very  clever, 
very  learned,  and  very  completely  unchristianized." 


recapitulate  the  leading  doctrines  of  Christ,  as  well 
in  matters  of  faith  as  of  morality,  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  present  to  his  pupils  in  anew  light  all  the 
divinity  and  sublimity  of  the  precepts  of  revelation. 
In  combating  the  objections  raised  against  religion, 
he  should  only  touch  upon  those  which  may  be 
supposed  to  be  the  most  generally  spread  among 
the  pupils  or  among  the  higher  classes  of  society. 
In  order  to  fulfil  this  duty  well,  he  should  care- 
fully observe  and  make  himself  familiar  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  and  of  his  auditors.  He  should 
likewise  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  causes  of  t?t- 
(Ujfcrentism,  of  scepticism,  and  incredulity,  and  to 
preserve  his  pupils  from  them,  in  representing 
forcibly  the  sad  results  of  unbelief,  compared  with 
the  salutary  influence  of  Christianity  for  the  well- 
being  and  happiness  of  nations  and  individuals. 

The  necessary  limits  of  an  article  like  the 
present  must  be  the  author's  excuse  for  abbrevia- 
tion in  the  treatment  of  some  important  topics  and 
silence  on  others — his  object  being  merely  to  pre- 
sent such  a  sketch  as  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
spirit  and  actual  condition  of  the  schools  of  Aus- 
tria. 


MOONLIGHT  STANZAS. 


BY    WM.   E.   FAIRCHILD. 


The  moon  is  forth,  with  all  her  dazzling  train 
Of  twinkling  stars,  to  gem  her  vaulted  way  ; 

And  floods  of  mellow  I'glit  are  poured  amain, 
O'er  field  and  wood,  like  fountains'  silvery  spray  ; 

A  holy  stillness  lulls  the  thoughts  to  rest, 
That  worldly  strife  had  stirred  within  the  heart ; 

And  feelings  pure  and  calm  reign  in  the  breast. 

Like  angelministrants,  and  blunt  each  rankling  dart 
That  grief  hath  planted  there,  and  holy  tear-drops  slart! 

In  such  bright  hours  I  think  of  other  days— 

The  long  gone-by,  yet  unforgotlen  still : 
And  tread  ajain  my  cliild-hood's  happy  days, 
By  quiet  lake  and  babbling  mountain's  rill  : 
And  all  the  joyous  bonds  of  laughing  youth— 
I  feel  them  closing  round  me,  link  by  link  ; 
The  vows  of  love,  when  every  look  spoke  truth — 
And  young  ambition's  dreams,  while  yet  upon  the  brink 
Of  troubled  life:— Oh  !  'tis  a  painful  joy  to  think  ! 

Still  in  such  dream',  one  cherished  face  I  see — 

One  form  that  flitted  o'er  my  youthful  way. 
Ere  love  had  worked  its  charm— when  '  fancy  free,' 

I  roamed  thro'  youth's  Elysian  bowers,  where  stray 
The  bright  and  beautiful :     The  memory  now 

Of  her  sweet,  witching  voice,  cheers  me  when  lone  ; 
There  sat  a  peerless  beauty  on  her  brow. 

And  in  her  hazel  eye  love's  glances  shone  ; 
But  broken,  sadly  broken,  was  our  last  fond  vow 
Of  love  unchanging  here.— She  dwells  in  Heaven  now  ! 

Xenix,  O. 
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Br    MISS    E.    A.    DUPUY. 


"  Elle  etalt  de  ce  monde  ou  les  p!us  belles  choses  ont  le 
pire  deslin." — Malherbe. 


THE  TABLEAU— THE  LADY  AND  THE  PAGE. 

The  curtain  arose,  and  a  murmur  of  applause 
greeted  the  beautiful  groupe,  from  the  assembled 
audience.  An  open  window  unclosed  on  the 
valley  sleeping  in  the  moonlight,  and  the  over- 
arching heavens  glittering  with  its  quiet  stars. 
Beside  the  window  leaned  the  lad}',  her  head  half 
turned  from  the  page,  who  knelt  at  her  feet,  and 
clasped  her  hand  between  his  trembling  fingers. 
And  how  divinely  ftiir  was  that  girl!  She  repre- 
sented one  of  a  royal  race,  and  well  did  she  look 
the  character  she  had  assumed.  The  turn  of  the 
stately  head — the  curve  of  the  proud  lip,  belong- 
ed to  the  royalty  of  beauty,  and  there  was  a  pretty 
air  of  condescension  in  the  attitude  she  assumed 
toward  the  kneeling  boy ;  while  he  looked  up  and 
sent  forth  his  soul  in  the  deep  gaze  he  bent  upon 
her  fiice.  The  first  fond  dream  of  the  enthusi- 
ast's heart  was  realized,  and  his  spirit  bowed  in 
homage  before  the  embodied  ideal  of  his  young 
imagination. 

The  curtain  fell — the  boy  raised  her  hand  to 
his  lips  and  passionately  kissed  it.  A  faint  flush 
came  up  to  the  cheek  of  the  girl,  and  a  smile, 
half  mockery,  flitted  across  her  crimson  lip. 

"You  forget,  young  sir,  that  we  are  o«/// act- 
ing," she  said;  "one  would  suppose  from  your 
manner  that  you  might  be  really  in  earnest." 

The  tone  jarred  harshly  on  the  excited  feelings 
of  the  youth,  and  he  sprang  to  his  feet,  the  warm 
blood  mantling  his  fine  features  with  its  sunny 
glow. 

"  Your  pardon,  Miss  Selwyn,  I  forgot  that  we 
were  acquaintances  of  but  a  day's  standing — yet, 
if  you  could  read  the  dreamer's  heart,  you  would 
not  wear  that  smile,  vyliich  seems  to  mock  my 
enthusiasm.  You  see  before  you  a  boy  in  years, 
but  if  the  age  of  man  is  measured  by  the  wild 
aspirations,  the  burning  hopes  of  a  heart  whose 
reveries  are  to  him  as  passionate  realities,  I  am  not 
a  mere  youth.  Oh,  beautiful!"  he  continued, 
again  kneeling  before  her,  "  my  soul  bows  before 
the  incarnation  of  a  lovely  spirit  in  a  form  fitted 
to  enshrine  it.  I  feel  that  it  must  be  so,  for  He 
who  created  you  so  gloriously  beautiful,  would 
not  place  a  cold  or  a  selfish  heart  in  so  exquisite  a 
casket.  My  fancy  has  pictured  such  forms  amid 
the  angels  of  Heaven,  and  my  unskillful  hand 
has  essayed  to  portray  them,  but  ever  without 
complete  success.  When  we  met,  my  heart  at 
once  went  forth  to  meet  its  predestined  idol,  and 
I  felt  that  my  dreams  had  found  their  realization 
in  thee." 

The  girl  who  listened  to  this  wild  rhapsody 
with  a  little  fear,  and  more  surprise,  was  one  who 


had  been  reared  amid  all  the  artificial  refinements 
of  life,  and  it  was  probably  the  first  genuine 
burst  of  feeling  which  had  ever  met  her  ear. 
The  daughter  of  a  man  of  wealth,  with  a  mother 
devoted  to  fashion,  her  education  had  been  careful- 
ly intended  to  model  the  character  of  the  future 
belle.  The  parents  looked  on  her  unrivalled 
beauty  with  pride,  and  the  vain  mother  anticipated 
the  renewal  of  her  own  triumphs  in  those  of  her 
daughter. 

Flattered  and  spoiled  from  childhood,  it  was 
quite  wonderful  that  one  natural  trait,  or  one  true 
impulse  should  still  have  remained  in  Julia  Sei- 
wyn's  vain  little  heart ;  but  nature  often  asserts 
her  power,  where  art  has  done  most  to  crush  and 
deface  her  beauties.  Thus  it  was  with  this 
vounw  Sjirl.  Sincere  fcelino;,  even  to  the  world- 
hardened,  ever  finds  an  echo  in  the  breast,  and 
the  mocking  smile  died  from  her  lips,  as  she  felt 
the  deep  charm  of  the  young  stranger's  singular 
avowal. 

They  had  that  mor2iing  met  for  the  first  time. 
Arthur  Mervvin  was  the  son  of  a  distant  relative 
of  Mr.  Selwyn,  and  had  on  that  day  arrived  in 
New  York,  with  a  letter  of  introduction  to  that 
gentleman,  containing  a  request  that  he  would 
aid  the  youth  in  obtaining  admittance,  as  a  pupil, 
in  the  studio  of  a  distinguished  painter. 

At  the  moment  of  Merwin's  arrival,  a  party 
was  encraged  in  rehearsing  the  tableaux  that  were 
to  be  presented  in  the  evening,  at  a  magnificent  ' 
entertainment,  given  to  celebrate  the  dcbvi  of 
Miss  Selwyn  in  the  fashionable  vv'orld.  The  most 
important  tableau — the  one  in  which  the  beauty 
was  to  appear,  was  the  Lady  and  the  Page,  and, 
Oh  dire  disappointment!  the  young  cousin  who 
was  to  have  enacted  the  part  of  the  page,  was 
suddenly  seized  with  an  inflammatory  sore  throat, 
and  was  prohibited  from  leaving  his  room.  Mrs. 
Selwyn  glanced  over  the  list  of  her  young  ac- 
quaintances, and  could  not  find  one  to  appear  in 
the  tableau  with  her  fair  daughter,  who  would 
not  look  coarse  when  placed  in  contrast  with  her 
refined  loveliness.  She  wished  this  tableau  to  be 
perfect — to  be  talked  of  as  the  most  beau- 
tiful one  of  the  season ;  and  when  her  husband, 
in  the  midst  of  her  perplexity,  ushered  in  the  son 
of  his  kinsman,  one  glance  at  his  graceful  figure 
and  fine  features,  convinced  her  that  she  need 
look  no  further — the  page  was  found. 

The  daughter  was  sent  for,  and  after  an  ani- 
mated conversation  of  half  an  hour,  the  lady 
found  means  to  introduce  her  request  so  naturally 
and  gracefully,  that,  after  a  moment's  hesitation, 
with  a  glance  at  Julia,  and  a  bright  flush  of 
the  cheek  which  spoke  volumes,  Mervvin  con- 
sented to  perform  the  character  of  the  page. 

How  would  that  worldly  mother  have  shrunk 
from  allowing  him  admittance  within  the  charm- 
ed circle  of  her  daughter's  fascinations,  could  she 
have  divined  the  eff'ect  this  casual  introduction 
was  to  have  on  that  daughter's  future  life  I 

The  son  of  a  farmer  of  moderate  means,  who 
was  encumbered  with  a  large  family,  it  appeared 
to  Mrs,  Selwin  too  absurd  to  guard  against  Mer- 
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win's  admiration.  Julia  was  born  to  be  admired — 
she  had  been  educated  to  glitter  in  the  sphere  of 
of  fashion,  and  understood  her  own  position  too 
well  to  suffer  her  feelings  to  become  interested  in 
a  mere  flirtation.  Thus  reasoned  the  worldly 
mother. 

The  young  painter  was  full  of  genius  and  en- 
thusiasm,   and  Mr.  considered  him  one  of 

his  most  promising  pupils.  The  walls  of  his  room 
were  soon  ornamented  with  sybils,  angels  and 
madonnas,  in  each  of  which  might  be  recognized 
the  face  of  his  young  love,  and  his  passionate 
soul  poured  forth  his  adoration  in  "thoughts  that 
breathe  and  words  that  burn."  The  homage  of 
a  rising  genius,  gave  an  eclat  to  her  daucrhter, 
which  gratified  the  vanity  of  Mrs.  Selwyn,  who 
fancied  that  she  had  sufficiently  warned  Julia 
acrainst  allowing  her  heart  to  become  interested 
in  the  flirtation  by  saying: 

"  This  adulation  is  very  pleasant,  my  love,  and 
renders  you  the  envy  of  many  a  fair  rival,  but 
remember,  it  is  only  as  incense  to  j'our  vanity  that 
it  must  be  regarded.  Mr.  Merwin  is  clever,  and 
hag  sufficient  talent  to  make  a  very  agreeable  ad- 
dition to  our  soirees,  but  it  is  quite  out  of  the 
question  that  he  should  ever  aspire  to  become  the 
suitor  of  our  daughter." 

Julia's  cheek  grew  a  shade  paler,  and  her  voice 
was  slightly  tremulous,  as  she  replied : 

"  He  is  gifted  with  extraordinary  abilities,  moth- 
er; a  distinguished  path  is  open  before  him." 

"True — but  think  of  the  years  of  toil  that 
must  elapse  before  he  gains  his  reward.  The  best 
portion  of  his  life  must  be  devoted  to  his  exacting 
profession,  and  when  the  pulse  is  fevered  with 
intense  application — the  eyes  dimmed,  and  the 
hair  blanched  with  time,  he  may  be  what  is  call- 
ed great ;  but  the  spirit  of  life,  of  love,  and  of  hope 
will  be  exhausted  in  the  struggle.  From  the  dim 
waste  of  the  Past,  the  voice  of  Fame  will  sound 
as  a  funeral  dirge,  wailed  over  the  courage  and 
enthusiasm  which  bore  him  upward  and  onward 
in  his  career." 

"  Disappointment  must  come  to  all,  mother.  In 
the  exciting  occupation  you  describe,  there  is  much 
happiness  to  be  found.  The  days  of  all  earthly 
creatures  must  fall  into  the  '  sere  and  yellow  leaf,' 
but  the  man  of  genius  can  at  least  look  back  with 
pleasure  upon  his  toil,  and  rpflect  with  just  pride 
on  the  reward  he  has  won.  Ah,  how  superior 
are  such  memories  to  those  hoarded  by  the  mere 
butterflies  of  fashion  !  of  a  petty  triumph  over  a 
few  insignificant  persons,  whose  wealth  often  lifts 
them  into  ephemeral  notoriety !" 

"  Julia — Julia,  how  you  are  running  on !  your 
cheek  is  flushed,  and  your  eyes  sparkle — this 
must  not  be.  I  hope  this  young  painter  has 
not  made  what  romantic  young  ladies  call  '  an 
impression'  on  your  heart,  for  in  that  case,  my 
doors  must  be  closed  on  him." 

Julia  was  calm  in  an  instant.  The  pupil  of  the 
fashionable  Madame  Lecomte  had  been  assiduous- 
iy  taught  the  art  of  controlling  the  outward  show 
of  emotion,  and  young  as  she  was,  she  did  not 
«hame  the  lessons  of  her  instructress. 


"  My  dear  mother,  how  can  you  have  such  a 
fancy  1  Merwin  does  not  make  love  to  me,  with- 
out I  construe  his  verses  into  declarations.  Do 
you  fear  that  I  shall  be  so  unmaidenly  as  to  give 
my  heart  unsought  7  He  knows  that  a  union  be- 
tween us  is  impossible  ;  but  that  does  not  prevent 
this  poor  fading  beauty  from  loving  his  inspira- 
tion. A  few  fleeting  years  will  pass,  and  some 
younger  and  fairer  face  will  claim  his  homage, 
while  I  shall  pass  down  the  stream  of  time,  for- 
gotten, perchance,  or  only  remembered  as  the  ci 
dirant  belle.  When  his  fame  is  at  its  zenith,  I 
shall  only  be  remembered  as  the  friend  of  his 
early  years." 

'•I  am  glad  you  have  so  much  common  sensej 
my  love.  When  a  woman  can  speak  calmly  of 
being  forgotten  by  an  admirer,  it  is  a  sure  sign 
that  the  feelings  are  not  deeply  interested  in  him. 
You  were  never  intended  to  become  the  wife  of  a 
poor  man,  and  there  is  a  gentleman  in  view  for 
you,  so  suitable  in  age,  fortune — in  short,  every 
requisite,  that  your  father  and  I  have  set  our 
hearts  on  seeing  you  his  wife.  Nay — do  not  ask 
me  who  it  is — I  will  not  name  him,  lest  the  know- 
ledge of  our  wishes  should  make  you  shy  toward 
him.  I  shall  leave  him  to  make  his  own  way,  and 
his  superiority  to  this  young  artist  is  so  marked, 
that  1  have  no  fears  for  his  success.  Good  bye, 
love ;  I  am  going  out  to  see  Madame  La  Mode's 
new  milinery  opened,  and  will  bring  you  a  Par- 
isian hat  of  the  latest  style." 

Julia  buried  her  face  in  her  hands  and  remain- 
ed in  deep  and  painful  thought.  She  had  intu- 
itively known  all  that  her  mother  had  just  uttered, 
yet  she  would  not  reflect  on  it.  A  year  had 
passed  since  the  first  impassioned  declaration  of 
Merwin — his  lips  had  uttered  no  word  of  love  in 
that  time,  but  his  manner  toward  her  had  express- 
ed all  that  the  most  exacting  mistress  could  have 
asked.  Julia  fancied  that  she  received  his  hom- 
age merely  as  the  incense  due  to  her  charms — that 
her  own  heart  was  still  unscathed.  Yet  why  did 
she  listen  for  his  step,  and  turn  listlessly  from  her 
occupations  until  shared  by  him?  Why  did  the 
faint  crimson  start  to  her  cheek  as  he  sat  beside 
her,  and  spoke  in  those  low  earnest  tones,  so  dif- 
ferent from  the  light  persijlagc  of  the  set  in  which 
she  habitually  lived  1  Enthusiasm  ever  finds,  in 
the  hearts  of  the  young,  an  answering  chord, 
wliich  vibrates  to  the  touch  of  him  who  possesses 
it,  and  before  she  was  aware  of  her  danger,  Julia 
Selwyn  was  devotedly  attached  to  Merwin. 

Nature  and  education  were  at  war  within  her 
soul.  The  consent  of  her  parents  would  never 
be  given,  she  well  knew,  to  her  union  with  him, 
and  too  much  of  worldliness  still  clung  to  her,  to 
suffer  her  to  be  willing  to  descend  from  her  high 
estate,  to  link  her  fortunes  with  those  of  her  poor, 
though  gifted  lover.  Yet  her  heart  shrank  from 
the  sacrilege  of  giving  herself  to  another.  She 
reflected  that  she  might  for  years  remain  the  idol 
of  the  hour,  until  her  beauty  was  on  the  wane, 
and,  perhaps,  in  that  time,  her  lover  might  achieve 
a  degree  of  celebrity  that  must  lead  to  fortune.  If 
not,  it  would  then  be  time  enough  to  fulfil  the  de- 
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sire  of  her  parents,  in  bestowing  her  hand  on 
some  wealthy  suitor.  Thus  reasoned  the  heart  of 
seventeen,  and  the  hopeful  trust  of  that  age, 
brought  back  smiles  to  her  lips  and  brightness 
to  her  spirits. 


THE  RIVAL— THE  VOW— THE  DEPARTURE. 

The  suitor  destined  for  Julia  Selwyn  by  her 
parents  made  his  appearance,  and  in  spite  of  her 
mother's  determination  not  to  reveal  his  name, 
Julia  at  once  detected  their  anxiety  that  Mr.  Her- 
bert should  succeed  in  winning  her.  He  was 
young  and  rather  good  looking,  with  quiet  gen- 
tlemanly manners,  but  when  compared  with  Mer- 
win,  he  appeared  very  common-place.  Herbert 
was  already  in  possession  of  a  handsome  estate, 
with  a  large  interest  in  the  mercantile  firm  of 
which  her  father  was  the  head.  He  was  just 
the  sort  of  person  Julia  felt  safe  in  trifling  with ; 
he  had  no  romance,  was  of  an  indolent  disposi- 
tion, and  for  years  would  be  content  to  creep  to- 
ward an  object  he  had  once  proposed  to  himself 
to  attain.  He  was  not  jealous,  and  with  perfect 
calmness  can  the  girl  he  contemplated  as  his  fu- 
ture wife,  flirt  with  the  gayest  and  handsomest 
cavaliers  of  the  city.  He  appeared  to  possess 
some  assurance  in  his  own  mind  that  she  must 
eventually  yield  to  the  fate  which  decreed  her  to 
become  Mrs.  Herbert,  and  until  that  time  arrived, 
she  might  enjoy  her  liberty  as  pleased  her  best. 

In  the  mean  time,  Merwin  pursued  his  career 
with  remarkable  success.  The  enthusiasm  of  his 
soul  was  thrown  into  all  he  attempted,  and  urged 
on  by  the  overpowering  passion  of  his  heart,  it 
was  no  wonder  that  he  accomplished  well  what- 
ever he  undertook.  Amateurs  declared  his  genius 
to  be  of  the  highest  order,  and  brother  artists  ac- 
knowledged his  success,  considering  his  years 
and  opportunities  for  cultivation,  to  be  unprece- 
dented. His  future  greatness  was  confidently 
predicted,  and  a  few  of  the  patrons  of  the  fine 
arts  met  together  and  consulted  on  the  means 
of  sending  him  to  Europe,  that  he  might  perfect 
his  style  by  the  study  of  the  old  masters.  A 
liberal  fund  was  subscribed  for  that  purpose, 
and  offered  with  such  delicacy,  that  Merwin  felt 
no  hesitation  in  accepting  it  as  a  loan  to  be  repaid 
when  his  exertions  had  won  the  means  of  so 
doing. 

His  preparations  were  soon  completed,  and  a 
farewell  visit  to  his  native  home  made.  Then 
came  the  first  bitter  trial  of  his  life — his  parting 
from  Julia  Selwyn,  The  inexperienced  youth, 
fresh  from  the  country,  had  uttered  the  first 
promptings  of  his  heart  to  the  lady  of  his  love  ; 
but  a  few  weeks  sufficed  to  show  one  of  his  keen 
perception,  and  nice  tact,  the  wide  gulf  that  sepa- 
rated the  daughter  of  a  reputed  miUionaire,  from 
the  humble  child  of  genius.  In  words,  his  pas- 
sion had  never  since  been  expressed,  yet  Julia 
felt,  that  to  the  last  throb  of  that  impetuous  heart, 
she  would  be  to  it  the  dearest  of  all  earthly  ob- 
jects. 

Merwin  could  not  leave  her  thus.    He  must  hear 


his  fate  from  her  own  lips.  The  years  of  toil  that 
lay  before  him  would,  for  her  sake,  be  sweet — 
and  his  heart  trembled  as  he  contemplated  the 
future,  if  no  such  bright  hope  arose  over  its  dis- 
tant horizon:  deprived  of  all  motive  for  exertion, 
he  must  sink  at  once  into  insignificance.  The 
pride  of  genius,  the  consciousness  of  powers 
which  raised  him  above  the  mass,  was  bowed 
before  the  consuming  passion  that  formed  the 
inspiration  of  his  day  dreams,  and  the  theme  of 
his  sleeping  visions.  With  feelings  alternately 
elevated,  or  depressed,  as  hope  or  fear  predomi- 
nated, he  repaired  to  the  mansion  of  Mr.  Selwyn. 
He  found  Julia  alone,  apparently  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  her  cavalier  to  attend  her  to  an  evening 
party,  for  her  dress  was  in  the  most  approved  style 
of  fashionable  elegance.  As  he  entered  she  arose 
from  a  table,  and  threw  aside  a  book  in  which  she 
had  been  reading. 

"She  must  have  heard,"  thought  Merwin, 
"  that  I  am  about  to  leave  my  native  land,  perhaps 
for  years,  and  yet  she  could  array  herself  for  a 
party." 

The  thought  drove  the  color  from  his  cheek,  and 
Julia  noted  the  emotion  with  pleasure.  She 
frankly  extended  her  hand,  and  said — 

"  I  knew  you  would  come,  and  though  ready 
to  attend  Mrs.  Lacy's  party,  I  availed  myself  of  a 
slight  headache  as  an  excuse  to  stay  at  home,  and 
see  you.  I  did  not  know — I  did  not  hear  that  you  . 
had  finally  decided  to  go  to  Italy,  until  the  car- 
riage was  at  the  door." 

Merwin  pressed  the  hand  she  extended  toward 
him,  to  his  heart  and  lips,  in  uncontrollable  emo- 
tion. 

"  Oh  beloved  Julia,  in  this  hour  I  must  pour 
fourth  the  passion  that  masters  my  whole  being. 
As  you  shall  answer  me  this  night,  will  my  fate 
for  good  or  evil  be  decided.  How  I  dare  venture 
to  ask  you,  the  beautiful,  the  flattered  child  of 
prosperity,  to  wait  for  years,  until  a  poor  artist 
has  achieved  independence,  I  know  not — but  the 
hope  is  in  my  heart  Julia,  that  you  will  not  deem 
me  presumptuous.  Oh  beloved,  the  future  with 
its  bright  promise  of  fame,  is  cheerless,  without 
my  reward  is  to  be  the  attainment  of  the  idol  of 
my  youth.  Speak — let  me  know  my  doom.  I  go 
forth  sanguine  in  hope,  and  certain  of  success 
speedily  won, — or  I  carry  with  me  a  heart  so 
crushed — so  blighted  by  the  disappointment  of  its 
dearest  wishes,  that  the  energy  to  accomplish  any- 
thing worthy  of  myself,  will  never  revive." 

Tears  were  in  Julia's  eyes  as  she  listened  to 
this  passionate  appeal.  All  her  worldliness — all 
her  hesitation  vanished  at  the  sound  of  his  wordg, 
she  was  only  the  loving  and  beloved  woman, 
ready  to  share  his  lot  whether  gloomy  or  bright. 

"The  hope  is  yours,"  she  whispered.  "Is  it 
not  a  brighter  destiny  to  be  the  Artist's  Love  than 
the  bride  of  him  whose  fortune  is  his  only  dis- 
tinction 1  The  day  will  come  Arthur,  when  you 
can  claim  me  with  the  consent  of  my  parents. — 
When  that  time  arrives,  be  assured  you  will  find 
me  free  from  other  ties,  and  with  a  heart  glorying 
in  the  reputation  won  by  your  exertions."    . 
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"  With  such  a  reward  in  view,  what  toil  will  be 
too  great, 'what  probation  too  tedious  to  be  borne  1 
Beloved  Julia,  you  have  given  me  a  motive  that 
will  enable  me  to  triumph  over  every  misfortune. 
But  in  the  years  that  must  elapse  before  I  can  ra- 
tionally hope  to  claim  my  bride,  how  will  you 
evade  the  persevering  pursuit  of  this  Herbert  1" 

"  Never  fear  him.  He  is  like  a  tortoise  in  pur- 
suit of  a  bird  on  the  wing.  I  can  suffer  him  to 
follow  in  my  train  for  years,  and  still  be  no  nearer 
marrying  him  than  now.  Besides  the  inexplicable 
an.xicty  of  my  parents  to  see  me  united  to  him, 
will  prevent  them  from  giving  encouragement  to 
the  addresses  of  any  other  person,  so  it  will  prove 
rather  an  advantage  to  have  so  dilatory  a  wooer." 

"  The  influence  of  your  parents  will  be  entirely 
in  his  favor.  You  will  be  firm  my  beloved  ]  You 
will  not  yield  to  their  wishes.  R,emember,  that  if 
you  do,  you  will  be  answerable  for  one  human 
destiny.  Your  confession  this  night  has  blended 
j'our  fate  irrevocably  with  mine — you  cannot  draw 
back,  without  rending  the  tic  that  binds  me  to  rea- 
son, perhaps,  to  life." 

"I  shall  have  no  wish  to  draw  back  Arthur. — 
Though  vain  and  worldly, there  is  enough  of 
nature  still  left  in  my  heart,  to  appreciate,  and 
return  your  affection.  When  the  last  hope  of  life 
has  departed,  I  may  yield,  and  become  another's, 
but  while  your  love  remains  as  my  beacon  light 
to  happiness,  I  will  continue  true  to  my  plighted 
troth." 

Much  further  conversation  ensued,  and  just  as 
they  parted  Mcrwin  repeated  her  own  words — 

"Remember  love — till  'the  last  hope  of  life 
has  departed,  you  are  mine,  and  mine  alone.'" 

Julia  repeated  them  with  solemnity — uncon- 
scious in  how  different  a  sense  from  that  under- 
stood by  her  lover,  they  would  be  acted  on. 


THE  SACRIFICE  TO  MAJIMON. 

Two  years  rolled  away.  The  most  favorable 
accounts  were  heard  from  Merwin,  who  had 
passed  the  greater  portion  of  that  lime  in  Italy. 
The  lovers  continued  to  keep  up  a  correspond- 
ence, though  the  letters  were  few  and  far  between, 
as  the  greatest  caution  was  observed  to  prevent 
Mr.  Selwyn  or  his  wife  from  suspecting  the  ro- 
mantic attachment  of  their  daughter.  Julia  well 
knew  that  such  a  discovery  would  be  followed  by 
a  command  to  trifle  no  longer  with  Mr.  Herbert. 
Already  they  had  manifested  impatience  and  dis- 
pleasure at  her  repeated  refusals  of  that  gentle- 
man. Herbert  still  continued  the  most  placid  and 
most  devoted  of  lovers,  never  elated  at  the  smiles 
of  his  mistress,  nor  depressed  by  her  frowns,  he 
pursued  the  '  even  tenor  of  his  way,'  seemingly 
assured  of  final  success,  where  a  more  mercurial 
per-son  would  have  despaired. 

At  length  the^crisis  in  the  destiny  of  the  belle 
approached.  One  morning  her  father  entered 
her  room,  and  requested  a  few  moments  uninter- 
rupted conversation  with  her.  Julia  dismissed 
her  young  sister  from  the   apartment,  and  pre- 


pared  herself  to  listen  to  a  remonstrance  in  favor 
of  Mr.  Herbert's  pretensions. 

"  My  daughter,"  began  Mr.  Selwyn,  "  the  time 
has  arrived  when  I  can  no  longer  postpone  the 
explanatJfJn  of  our  position  in  regard  to  Mr. 
Herbert.  You  have  trifled  with  him  so  long  that 
I  despair  of  ever  seeing  you  voluntarily  become 
his  bride." 

"  And  is  there  any  absolute  necessity  that  I 
shall  unite  myself  to  a  man  I  neither  love,  nor 
highly  respect,  father  1" 

"  So  much  the  worse  poor  child,"  and  there 
was  a  touch  of  compassionate  feeling  in  his  tone 
which  made  poor  Julia  herself  tremble.  "  Love 
is  a  mere  chimera  at  any  rate — a  sort  of  ignus 
fatuus,  which  misleads  the  young  and  romantic. 
As  to  respect,  I  do  not  know  any  one  more  en- 
titled to  it  than  Herbert,  but  that  is  not  now  the 
question — you  must  decide  on  marrying  him  at 
once,  or  I  am  a  ruined  man." 

"How  can  your  ruin  be  accomplished  by  my 
refusal  to  accept  of  Mr.  Herbert  V  faltered  Julia. 

"It  is  a  story  I  would  not  care  to  tell  you  my 
dear,  if  it  could  possibly  be  avoided;  but  as  I  can 
see  no  way  of  influencing  you  by  other  means, 
you  must  even  hear  it.  Sit  down,  and  do  not 
look  so  alarmed  :  you  are  pale  as  death,  and  trem- 
bling like  a  frightened  deer." 

Julia  sank  on  a  chair,  and  prepared  to  listen 
with  as  much  calmness  as  she  could  command. 

"  The  father  of  Herbert  and  myself  com- 
menced life  together,"  began  Mr.  Selwyn,  "  and 
for  many  years  our  united  exertions  were  emi- 
nently successful.  When  a  competent  fortune 
had  beea  acquired,  he  decided  to  retire  from  ac- 
tive co-partnership  in  the  firm,  and  as  he  had  but 
one  child  to  provide  for,  I  made  no  objection. 
My  family  was  larger,  and  I  thought  it  incumbent 
on  me  to  continue  my  exertions.  The  half  of 
Herbert's  gains  were  withdrawn  from  the  firm 
and  invested  in  real  estate,  secured  to  his  son : 
the  other  moiety  continued  in  my  hands.  At  his 
death,  four  years  since,  he  bequeathed  his  claims 
on  me  to  his  son,  with  a  bequest  to  you  of  one 
half  the  funds  in  my  possession,  on  condition  that 
you  would  become  the  wife  of  that  son.  If  not, 
the  whole  amount  is  to  be  paid  over  to  William 
Herbert  the  day  he  attains  his  twenty-sixth  year. 
If  you  do  not  accept  him  at  once,'  I  shall  be  called 
on  in  two  more  weeks  to  repay  a  sum  which  will 
absorb  my  whole  fortune.  As  my  son-in-law,  he 
pledges  himself  to  allow  me  to  retain  the  use  of 
this  money,  until  I  can  advantageously  settle  my 
affairs,  and  altogether  waives  his  claims  to  the 
amount  bequeathed  to  you.  Just  now  it  will  be 
ruinous  to  me  to  attempt  a  settlement,  so  you  must 
make  the  best  of  it,  and  give  3'our  hand  to  an 
honest  man,  who  will  render  you  quite  as  happy 
aT  the  most  of  your  sex." 

"  And  is  this  the  only  alternative  V  asked  the 
pale  girl,  with  a  slight  shiver.  "  Will  not  Mr. 
Herbert  give  you  a  longer  time  without  demand- 
ing so  great  a  sacrifice  on  my  part  7" 

"  The  truth  is  Julia,  you  have  flirted  with  Her- 
bert Ions  enouo-h,  and  he  thinks  you  have  not 
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treated  him  quite  well.  If  I  make  such  an  appeal 
to  him  now,  his  cold  temper  will  be  aroused,  and 
he  will  he  ofl'  altogether,  which  would  be  a  mis- 
fortune not  easily  remedied  ;  for  1  can  tell  j-ou  I 
see  no  chance  of  ever  being  able  to  repay  this 
money;  and  only  as  your  husband  can  I  prevent 
him  from  taking  such  steps  as  will  ruin  me  at 
once.  It  is  the  choice  between  poverty  to  all  you 
love,  and  a  clever  and  wealthy  husband.  You 
are  too  sensible  to  be  romantic,  and  you  can  have 
no  predilection  in  favor  of  any  other  person  to 
plead." 

At  the  last  words,  arose  the  appaling  recollec- 
tion of  her  clandestine  attachment,  and  in  an 
agony  of  feeling  she  cast  herself  at  the  feet  of 
her  father — 

"Pardon  me,  my  father,  and  pity  me  !  I  have 
loved — I  do  love  with  a  depth  and  truth  that  death 
alone  can  destroy.  Ask  me  not  to  wed  this  man, 
for  I  am  plighted  in  heart  and  soul  to  another." 

"To  whoml"  was  the  stern  question.  "I 
know  of  no  one,  save  Herbert,  who  receives  the 
encouragement  of  a  lover." 

o 

"  One  far  away — seeking  distinction  in  a  foreign 
land.  Oh !  blight  not  the  promise  of  his  young 
years,  by  compelling  me  to  falsehood  and  deser- 
tion." 

"  What !  that  beggarly  painter,  Merwin  !  And 
is  it  for  Jiirn  you  have  slighted  the  highest  in  sta- 
tion, the  brightest  in  intellect  1  For  two  years 
j'ou  have  carried  on  this  deception  unsuspected. 
I  have  but  one  atonement  to  demand.  Accept 
Herbert,  and  your  undutiful  conduct  shall  be 
forgotten — refuse,  and  you  are  no  longer  a  child 
of  mine." 

Vain  were  the  pleadings  of  the  unhappy  girl 
— vain  her  appeals  to  his  better  feelings.  Glad  to 
find  a  pretext  for  treating  her  with  the  harshness 
that  must  drive  her  into  his  measures,  Mr.  Sel- 
W3m  availed  himself  to  the  utmost,  of  the  one 
which  offered  itself.  She  was  literally  left  no 
choice  between  a  marriage  she  detested,  or  expul- 
sion from  the  paternal  roof 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  parents  would  have 
carried  their  resentment  so  far,  if  she  had  finally 
refused  compliance  with  their  wishes ;  but  there 
was  so  much  at  stake,  that  both  father  and  moth- 
er scrupled  not  to  use  every  endeavor  to  urge  her 
into  the  proposed  union. 

The  constitution  of  Julia  had  never  been  robust, 
and  the  conflict  in  her  mind  between  her  love  for 
Merwin,  and  the  obedience  due  to  her  parents, 
brought  on  a  severe  attack  of  illness,  from  which 
she  was  with  difficulty  saved  from  falling  a  victim. 
She  recovered  her  strength  very  slowly,  and  there 
was  a  brightness  in  the  large-pupillcd  eyes,  and  a 
clear  spot  of  rose  upon  her  cheek,  which  seemed 
to  speak  of  early  decay  and  death.  She  went 
about  once  more,  and  listened  with  apparent  ac- 
quiescence to  the  wishes  of  her  parents  in  refer- 
ence to  her  marriage. 

Herbert  was  roused  into  something  like  inter- 
est, and  his  attentions  were  unremitting.  Julia 
received  them  passively.  She  felt  herself  a  vic- 
tim of  a  fate  she  had  no  power  to  avert,  and  yield- 


ed to  the  will  of  those  around  her.  Yet  she  could 
not  write  to  Merwin.  She  could  not  tell  him  who 
so  fondly  trusted  her,  that  she  was  about  to  wed 
another.  No  words  could  convev  to  him  the 
wearing  persecutions  of  which  she  had  been  the 
victim,  even  could  a  daughter  bring  herself  to 
write  such  things  of  her  parents.  Her  enertries 
were  destroyed,  and  she  felt  herself  borne 
forward  on  the  current  of  events,  without  the 
power  to  avert  the  doom  they  had  awarded  her. 

As  the  autumn  advanced,  a  slight  coutIi  alarm- 
ed her  mother,  and  again  the  physician  was  sum- 
moned. Julia  earnestly  desired  to  see  him  alone. 
He  found  her  in  her  boudoir  with  a  small  parcel 
of  letters  on  the  table  beside  her. 

"  Doctor,"  she  said,  with  a  faint  smile,  "you  are 
called  on  to  restore  health  to  the  hopeless — you 
know  that  to  be  impossible.  I  ^yish  you  to  tell 
me,  honestly  and  truly,  how  long  you  think  I  can 
livel" 

"Pooh  !  Miss  Julia,  you  are  too  young  to  talk 
of  dying.  Many  long  and  happy  years,  are,  I 
trust,  bctbre  you,"  said  the  doctor,  evasively. 

"  You  would  flatter  me  with  a  hope  that  is  not 
dear  to  me.  Long  life  I  desire  not.  I  ask  you, 
as  a  man  of  honor,  as  a  christian,  if  you  think  it 
possible  for  me  to  recover  %  To  die,  is  now  my 
only  wish." 

"  So  the  young  always  think  when  disappoint- 
ments meet  them.  Your  pulse  is  quick,  and  you 
are  feverish,  but  I  think  these  symptoms  will  pass 
away.  A  winter  in  a  warm  climate  I  shall  recom- 
mend to  your  father,  as  the  best  restorative  for 
you,  and  I  hope  before  long,  to  see  you  among  us 
again,  quite  restored  to  health." 

"  A  warm  climate — what  country  will  you  rec- 
ommendl"  she  asked,  abruptly. 
"  The  south  of  France,  or  Italy." 
"  Italy — oh,  let  it  be  Italy  !  I  can  die  contented 
there — but  I  will  not  consent  to  go,  I  dare  not,  un- 
less you  will  assure  me  that  the  last  hope  of  life 
is  past." 

The  physician  looked  at  her  as  if  doubting  her 
sanit3^ 

"  You  are  youno-  to  lie  down  in  the  grave  with 
resignation.  There  is  some  mystery  here,  my 
young  friend,  which  is  wearing  your  life  gradual- 
ly away.  Can  you  not  confide  in  me  1  I  may  be 
able  to  serve  you." 

"Only  by  telling  me  the  truth,  and  in  writing  a 
few  lines  for  me  to  one  who  is  far  away,  not 
dreaming  of  the  blow  that  is  about  to  fall  on  him. 
Poor  Arthur  !  my  grief  is  now  more  for  him  than 
for  m5'self.  You  are  a  friend  of  Mr.  Mcrwin's, 
Doctor:  write  to  him,  and  inform  him  of  my  ap- 
proaching union  with  Mr.  Herbert.  Tell  him 
that  my  last  promise  is  inviolate.  I  was  his,  so 
long  as  a  hope  of  life  remained.  There  is  no  es- 
cape from  this  loveless  marriage,  but  the  sacrifice 
of  life  itself  will  test  the  truth  of  my  affection  for 
him.  Now  will  you  order  me  to  Italy,  that  I  may 
die  amid  the  bland  airs,  and  the  lovely  scenes  that 
surround  him.  The  consciousness  that  I  am  in 
the  same  land,  will  gild  the  last  remnant  of  my 
waning  life." 
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Dr.  L was   deeply  touched.     He  saw  that 

in  her  countenance  which  spoke  to  his  heart  of  her 
rapidly  approaching  fate,  and  his  voice  faltered  as 
he  replied — 

"  You  shall  go  to  Italy,  and  I  will  fulfil  your  re- 
quest. Merwin  shall  be  apprized  of  all  you  de- 
sire, in  the  gentlest  manner.  Would  that  I  could 
serve  or  save  you,  but  the  wound  lies  too  deep  for 
human  skill  to  reach." 

She  smiled  faintly — 

"  It  is  a  consolation  to  know  that  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  frail  remnant  of  my  existince,  I  can 
secure  to  my  young  sister — to  my  parents — the 
enjoyment  of  a  competence,  at  least.  Mr.  Her- 
bert has  promised  me  that  the  bequest  made  to 
me  by  his  father,  if  I  became  his  wife,  shall  be  se- 
cured to  Ellen,  encumbered  with  an  annuity  to 
my  parents.  I  fear  that  my  father's  afl'airs  are  in- 
extricably involved,  and  this  will  be  their  only  de- 
pendence; but,  Doctor,  I  have  made  one  proviso 
to  screen  my  sweet  Ellen  from  the  misery  that  has 
been  my  portion  of  late.  She  is  to  enjoy  the  abso- 
lute right  to  choose  her  partner  for  life  herself" 

"  These,"  she  continued,  taking  the  parcel  from 
the  table,  "  are  his  letters.  They  are  few,  but 
very,  very  precious.  Take  them,  Doctor,  and  de- 
stroy them  for  me.  I  cannot  do  it,  and  I  would 
not  have  them  returned  to  him.  It  would  be  too 
bitter  to  have  the  memorials  of  wasted  affection 
thrown  back  upon  the  heart  from  which  they  ema- 
nated." 


THE  VICTIM  AT  THE  ALTAR. 

A  few  more  weeks  rolled  by,  and  the  sacrifice 
was  completed  :  the  victim  had  been  offered  up  at 
the  shrine  of  selfishness  and  false  pride. 

The  arrangements  of  Mr.  Herbert  were  so  lib- 
eral,  as  to  free  Mr.  Selwyn  from  all  apprehensions 
for  the  future.  He  was  not  avaricious,  and  in  his 
anxiety  to  please  the  fading  bride  his  money  had 
literally  purchased,  he  was  willing  to  lavish  his 
fortune  with  a  prodigal  hand,  on  those  who  were 
dear  to  her.  He  loved  Julia  as  much  as  his  calm 
nature  was  capable  of  loving  anything,  and  confi- 
dently looked  forward  to  her  recovery  from  what 
he  called  her  slight  cold,  in  the  sunny  clime  to 
wliich  they  were  bound.  Her  parents  had  never 
allowed  him  for  a  moment  to  suspect  that  on  her 
side,  there  was  the  least  repugnance  to  the  propo- 
sed union  ;  and  she  had  coquetted  with  him  so 
long,  that  she  shrank  from  laying  before  his  cold 
gaze,  the  history  of  her  secret  affection  for  his  ri- 
val. 

They  embarked  for  Europe;  and  as  the  shores 
of  her  native  land  faded  in  the  dim  distance,  Julia 
bade  them  a  last  sad  f^irewell.  So  far  from  reno- 
vating her  exhausted  frame,  the  sea  voyage  had  a 
contrary  effect;  and  when  the  vessel  at  length  en- 
tered the  bay  of  Naples,  the  young  bride  was 
brought  on  deck,  to  breathe  her  last  sigh  in  sight 
of  the  land  which  contained  the  unconscious  Mer- 
win. 

The  letter  of  the  kind  physician  had  not  reach- 


ed its  destination,  and  Merwin  was  still  pursuing 
his  brilliant  career,  with  the  fond  hope  of  soon 
being  in  a  situation  to  claim  his  betrothed  bride. 


THE  LAST  PAINTING. 

A  solemn  procession  passed  a  group  of  young 
artists  collected  tocrether  at  the  corner  of  one  of 
the  princpal  squares  of  Naples.  The  corpse  of  a 
young  female  was  borne  past  them  on  a  flower- 
strewn  bier,  to  one  of  the  principal  Hotels.  A 
close  carriage  followed,  contaning  a  single  moun- 
er.  An  enquiry  was  made  as  to  who  the  de- 
ceased was. 

"  A  young  American  lady,"  was  the  reply. 
An  undefinable  feeling  of  sj^mpathy  with  his 
bereaved  countryman,  induced  Merwin  to  sepa- 
rate from  the  group,  and  join  the  procession.  As 
it  entered  the  Hotel,  he  was  about  to  follow  and 
offer  his  services  to  the  mourner,  when  he  met  a 
servant  of  the  establishment,  to  whom  he  was  well 
known.     The  man  stopped  and  addressed  him  : 

"  The  American  Signer  who  has  just  arrived, 
wishes  for  an  Artist  to  take  the  likeness  of  his 
wife,  before  she  is  buried.  As  you  are  his  fellow- 
countryman,  I  was  about  to  ask  for  you,  Signer, 
for  your  portraits  are  justly  renowned,  and  this 
lady  is,  even  now,  very  beautiful.  The  gentle- 
man is  so  deeply  afflicted  that  he  cannot  see  you 
himself" 

"What  is  his  name,  Guiseppe'?" 
"  Signer  Hilbut,  or  Hobart,  I  cannot  tell  which." 
The  sound  of  the  name,  as  pronounced  by  the 
Italian,  was  so  little  like  the  real  one,  that  his  old 
rival  never  once  occurred  to  Merwin  ;  and  with- 
out further  hesitation  he  despatched  a  servant  to 
his  studio,  to  bring  the  materials  he  would  need 
in  taking  the  desired  portrait. 

He  was  ushered  into  the  apartment  of  Death, 
and  a  cold  shudder  pervaded  his  frame  as  he 
looked  on  the  bier,  with  the  sharp  outline  of  a 
human  form  clearly  defined  beneath  the  white 
coverlid  which  lay  over  it.  The  withering  flow- 
ers that  were  strewn  upon  it,  seemed  to  mock  the 
stern  conqueror  who  had  laid  his  hand  on  the 
form  of  the  dead.  He  removed  them,  though  he 
withheld  his  hand  from  raising  the  veil  which 
shrouded  her  features  from  his  view,  until  the 
servant  had  fulfilled  his  commission  and  departed. 
It  was  a  brilliant  day,  and  the  bright  sun  stream- 
ed into  the  room.  With  the  eye  of  his  profession 
for  effect,  Merwin  lowered  the  crimson  curtains 
before  the  windows,  that  their  reflection  might 
throw  the  rosy  hue  of  life  over  the  pallid  features 
he  was  to  paint.  He  paused  as  he  stood  beside 
the  bier,  with  his  hand  upon  the  linen  which  en- 
shrouded her  features.  Some  deep  emotion  seem- 
ed struo-glino-  in  his  heart,  and  he  withdrew  his 

^  O  '  ■111 

grasp.  Ashamed  of  his  hesitation,  with  a  sudden 
effort  he  threw  back  the  covering,  and  with  a  cry 
sank  upon  the  floor. 

An  hour  passed,  and  with  glazed  eyes  and 
j  horror-stricken  visage,  the  painter  cowered  beside 
j  the  bier,  with  his  immovable  gaze  fixed  on  the  still 
i  face  before  him. 
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"  His  wife,"  he  muttered  at  intervals— "yes,  his 
wife;  false — false  to  me — I  that  loved  her  so  mad- 
ly— trusted  her  so  blindly — and  after  all  she  died 
his  wife." 

At  length  he  arose,  and  seizing  his  brush  com- 
menced painting  with  a  rapidity  and  success  that 
surprised  himself  The  picture  speedily  grew 
under  his  hands  into  life  and  beauty,  but  it  did  not 
represent  the  dull  room  with  its  lifeless  inmate. 
The  starry  Heaven  and  the  green  vale  were 
faithfully  delineated — a  young  girl  in  the  pride  of 
successful  beauty,  leaned  against  the  frame  of  an 
open  window,  and  he  faithfully  portrayed  the 
loveliness  of  his  heart's  ideal.  Before  her  knelt 
a  youth,  wearing  the  features  of  the  artist  himself, 
but  so  changed — so  full  of  the  anguish  of  a  brok- 
en spirit,  that  one  glance  revealed  the  history  of 
his  slighted  love,  and  maddened  heart. 

Mervvin  went  forth  from  that  apartment  with 
faltering  steps,  and  the  cold  dew  of  agony  upon 
his  brow.  How  he  reached  his  home,  he  knew 
not     He  found  a  letter  on  the  table — it  was  the 

long  delayed  communication  from  Dr.  L .    He 

retained  self-command  sufficient  to  read  and  un- 
derstand its  contents.  It  was  the  last  effort  of  his 
overwraufht  mind.  His  words  to  his  lost  love 
had  been  prophetic — the  tie  that  bound  him  to 
reason  was  rent  asunder — the  bright  promise  of 
his  opening  years  buried  in  the  grave  of  his 
young  idol. 

Some  kind  friend  restored  him  to  his  native  land, 
and  he  now  wanders  about  the  home  of  his  father, 
a  melancholy  and  harmless  wreck, 

Augusta,  Ky. 


REBECCA  TO  BOIS-GUILBERT.* 


BY    L.    J.    CIST. 


Advance — at  thy  peril,  proud  Templar!— advance! 
Though  keen  be  thy  sword  and  unerring  thy  lance, 
Thanks  to  him  who  ha'.h  reared  this  lone  turret  so  high, 
I  fear  thee  not  now — I  but  hate  and  defy  ! 

"  Submit  to  my  fate  !" — and  just  Heaven!  to  what  fate ! 
"  Thy  religion  embrace  !" — be  the  Templar's  vile  male  ! 
Craven  Knight !  Priest  forsworn! — Lo  thy  power  1  defy, 
Since  my  God  one  escape  yet  hath  left  me — to  die  ! 

Remain  where  thou  art ! — or  advance,  if  thou  wilt ! — 
Yet  move  but  one  step  in  thy  purpose  of  guilt, 
And  the  form  of  the  Jewess  thus  fragile  and  weak 
Embrace  with  the  stones  of  yon  Court  first  will  seek  ! 

Remain  where  thou  art,  then,  proud  Templar  !  for  know 
That,  sooner  than  trust  with  her  honor  the  foe, 
The  Jewess  will  cast  off  this  weight  of  life's  load — 
Give  her  form  to  yon  depths,  and  her  soul  to  lier  God  ! 


*Ivanhoe — Vol.  ii.  Chapter  1st. 
VoL  1.  No.  6—43. 
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NUMBER  V. 

Opposite  Key  Biscayno,  or,  as  the  island  is 
generally  termed.  Cape  Florida,  lies  a  section  of 
land  known  to  Floridans  as  "  Sam  Jones'  Hunt- 
ing Grounds."  It  is  a  pine-barren  ridge,  extend- 
ing in  length  forty  or  sixty  miles,  varying  in 
width  from  twelve  to  twenty-five  miles,  filled  with 
large,  dry  prairies,  and  pretty  well  stocked  with 
deer  and  rattle-snakes. 

During  the  rainy  season,  when  the  '  sinks'  in 
the  plains  are  filled  with  water,  nothing  is  more 
pleasant  than  to  travel  thi'ough  this  region ;  but, 
when  on  the  contrary,  a  long  summer's  sun  has 
drank  the  contents  of  the  rain-filled  reservoirs, 
when  the  prairie  flowers  have  died  for  want  of 
nature's  blood,  and  all  the  the  vegetation  has  be- 
come shriveled  up,  a  journey  through  this  tract  is 
as  full  of  disagreeabilities  as  a  blue-deviled  drunk- 
ard's  dreams. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  war,  when  tho 
Seminoles  were  as  thick  as  June-bugs  in  a  cu- 
cumber patch,  Lieut.  E.  T.  Shubrick,  then  com- 
manding the  U.  S.  Schooner  Otsego,  to  which 
vessel  the  writer  of  this  yarn  was  attached,  con- 
ceived that  we  might,  with  propriety,  make  a 
predatory  land-cruise  through  the  "hunting 
grounds."  With  Ned  Shubrick  the  conception, 
of  an  idea  was  ever  the  signal  for  its  execution, 
for  such  was  his  impulsive  go-ahead-ativeness  that 
nothing  could  deter  him  from  trying  anything  in 
the  line  of  his  duty.  Therefore,  as  soon  as  the 
idea  struck  our  young  captain,  that  Indians  might 
be  found  in  this  section,  he  manned  our  boats  with 
about  thirty  selected  men — fellows  on  whom  he 
knew  he  could  depend,  and  in  a  few  hours  wc 
landed  at  the  deserted  plantation  of  Mr.  Duboise, 
whence  we  proposed  to  take  up  our  line  of  march 
into  the  infested  territory.  It  was  a  beautiful 
morning  when  we  landed  on  the  beach,  nature 
seeming  to  smile  on  her  own  richness,  as  she 
shewed  the  young  day  her  robe  of  perennial  green, 
dotted  and  flower-spangled,  as  she  ever  wears  it 
in  that  peerless  clime.  The  sun  had  just  come 
up  from  the  blue  horizon  in  the  far  Gulf  Stream,* 
casting  his  water-softened  rays  upon  the  orange 
and  lemon  blossoms  which  crowned  the  gentle 
slope,  where,  till  the  Seminole  brand  lit  destruc- 
tion's blaze,  lived  in  a  neat  little  cot,  one  of  the 
happiest  familes  in  Florida,  that  of  Captain  John 
Duboise.  This  gentleman  had  found  a  prosperous, 
comfortable  home  at  this  spot,  and  was  raising  a 
fine  "  showing"  of  bold  sons  and  bright  daughters, 
when  the  Indian's  yell  in  1835  warned  him  to 
"flee  from  the  wrath  to  come,"  which  he  did 
barely  in  time  to  save  life,  for,  on  turning  to  look 
back  at  his  domicil,  "the  smoke  and  the  burning 
thereof"  brought  anger-fire  to  his  heart,  and  sor- 
row-dew to  his  eyes.     His  buildings  burnt,  the 

*  The  current  of  the  Gulf  Stream  sweeps  within  a 
mile  of  Key  Biscayno  lighthouse,  as  it  rounds  the  point 
of  Florida, 
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fruits  of  his  years  of  labor  destroyed  and  his  fam- 
ily scattered  about,  caused  the  poor  old  man  to 
remove  to  Texas,  where,  with  a  part  of  his  family, 
he  still  resides. 

Resting  upon  the  grassy  plat,  beside  the  black- 
ened chimney  stack,  we  ate  our  mf)rning  meal, 
and  then,  filling  our  haversacks  from  our  boats, 
we  started  on  our  cruise.  It  will  be  well  for  me 
to  remark  that  we  knew  nothing  of  the  state  of 
the  country  through  which  we  intended  to  pass, 
nor  had  we  any  guide.  We  started  in  a  course 
which  we  supposed  would  eventually  bring  us  to 
the  head  waters  of  the  river  Miami.  A  few  miles 
after  leaving  the  bay,  we  came  into  an  immense 
dry  savanna,  where,  in  a  few  minutes,  we 
struck  upon  a  large  trail,  with  fresh  moccasin  and 
poney  tracks  in  it.  This  track  we  followed  rapid- 
ly, till  after  the  sun  had  reached  its  meridian, 
when  its  course  seemed  to  tend  towards  a  heavy 
pine  barren  on  our  right,  from  which  in  various 
directions  '  camp  smokes'  arose.  We  had  traveled 
rapidly,  and  as  yet  had  not  found  a  drop  of  water, 
which,  on  account  of  the  heat,  caused  great  suf- 
fcrino-  amono-  the  men.  As  we  drew  towards  the 
edge  of  the  pine-barren,  we  caught  sight  of  seve- 
ral of  the  enemy,  gliding  about  from  tree  to  tree, 
apparently  watching  our  movements  or  counting 
our  numbers.  As  we  approached,  they  invaria- 
bly retired ;  seeming  more  disposed  to  annoy  us  by 
their  presence  than  to  give  us  battle.  Our  men 
by  sun-set  were  very  much  fatigued  from  rapid 
marching,  to  which  they  were  not  used,  and  began 
to  suffer  intolerably  from  thirst — therefore,  when 
at  this  hour  we  discovered  a  small  hammock  ahead, 
where  we  expected  to  find  water,  we  almost  forgot 
the  dangers  by  which  our  Uttle  band  was  sur- 
rounded, in  the  joyful  prospect  of  a  pleasant 
camping  place  for  the  night. 

In  this,  however,  wc  were  sadly  disappoined, 
for  wc  found  no  water,  and  the  thirst  of  the  men 
was  so  intense  that  they  cared  not  for  food.  It  is 
a  singular  fact  that  persons  suffering  from  thirst 
never  feel  hunger,  and  will  even  die  from  the 
former  without  complaining  or  even  thinking  of 
the  latter. 

Posting  a  few  sentinels  around  the  outskirts  of 
the  little  hammock,  we  threw  ourselves  upon  the 
earth  and  endeavored  to  forget  our  sufferings  in 
the  arms  of  that  care-killer.  Sleep;  but  all  seemed 
glad  when  the  morning's  sun  came  up  giving  us 
light  to  pursue  our  march. 

During  the  night  we  had  been  serenaded  by 
the  howling  of  wolves,  the  screeching  of  owls, 
and  an  occasional  war-yell  from  some  of  the  red 
spies  who  were  still  cruising  around  at  a  safe  dis- 
tance watching  our  motions. 

This  day  opened  as  did  the  one  previous, 
proving  sultry,  intolerably  so,  and  as  we  contin- 
ued our  march  the  sufferings  of  our  party  in- 
creased. The  poor  fellows  began  to  lighten  them- 
•elves  by  casting  off  their  heaviest  clothing  and 
throwing  away  their  provisions,  and  some,  if 
they  had  dared  transgress  orders  would,  careless 
of  the  enemy  which  surrounded  us,  have  thrown 
their  arms  away. 


The  Indian  scouts  around  us  seemed  to  be 
aware  of  our  situation,  and  growing  bolder,  would 
often  come  almost  within  gun-shot  of  us,  never, 
however,  permitting  us  to  get  a  crack  at  them. 
We  had  been  aiming  to  reach  the  head  waters  of 
the  Miami,  which  we  did  not  suppose  to  be  more 
than  twenty  or  thirty  miles  from  our  place  of 
starting,  yet  we  had  already  traveled  forty  or  fifty 
miles  without  crossing  any  signs  of  water,  there- 
fore we  felt  that  we  had  lost  our  course,  and  could 
not  tell  where  we  were.  We  had  been  so  un- 
sailor-like  as  to  come  off  without  a  comj  ass,  and 
though  we  had  the  sun  by  day  and  the  stars  by 
night,  neither  would  give  us  the  direct  and  un- 
walkoffable  course  which  the  magnet  would  have 
pointed.  To  add  to  our  troubles.  Passed  Mid- 
shipman H.  H.  Lewis,  worn  down  by  fatigue  and 
already  in  ill-health,  gave  way  and  sunk  down 
powerless.  We  could  not  leave  him,  our  band 
was  too  small  to  separate  enough  for  a  guard, 
while  the  rest  went  on  in  search  of  water,  and 
without  that  we  could  not  remain  with  the  sick 
man, — therefore  our  only  course  was  to  form  a  litter 
of  our  muskets  and  carry  him.  He  weighed  185 
pounds,  which  made  the  carrying  of  him  no  light 
task,  and  our  speed  of  course  decreased  into  less 
than  a  snail's  gallop. 

Night  was  again  coming  on,  yet  no  signs  of 
water.  We  had  repeatedly  stopped  and  with  our 
swords  and  hands  dug  three  or  four  feet  down 
into  the  prairie  without  coming  to  moisture. 

Just  before  sun-set,  in  the  dim,  smoky  distance 
of  the  prairie  we  discovered  a  single  tree,  which 
lay  in  the  course  we  were  pursuing,  but  I  paid  no 
particular  attention  to  it  till  we  were  within  a  few 
hundred  yards  of  it,  when  I  discovered  it  to  be  a 
willow,  a  tree  which  will  not  grow  without  water 
at  its  root.  I  have  fancied  the  joy  of  a  condemned 
criminal  whose  reprieve  reached  him  when  the 
noose  was  around  his  neck,  I  have  pictured  the 
pleasure  of  the  death-grasped  subject  of  misery, 
the  lone  friendless  pauper  who  woke  suddenly 
from  poverty  to  wealth,  and  I  have  known  the 
gladness  of  the  wrecked,  starving,  broken-spar- 
borne  sailor,  when  his  faint  eye  caught  a  glance 
of  a  distant  sail  in  his  track ;  but  all  these  joys 
seemed  summed  up  in  one  when  my  eye  recog- 
nized the  water-tree.  Our  men  bounded  forward 
to  its  friendly  shade  and  commenced  tearing  up 
the  green-sward  in  search  of  the  precious  liquid. 
They  found  it  but  a  few  inches  below  the  surface, 
and  thick  with  the  dug-up  earth  as  it  was,  they 
greedily  sucked  it  down.  Throwing  my  pocket- 
handkerchief  over  one  of  the  holes  as  a  kind  of 
filter,  I  sipped  a  few  drops  and  then  endeavored  to 
prevent  the  men  from  drinking  too  much,  for  with 
the  heat  and  fatigue  there  was  great  danger.  Just 
as  the  sun  went  down  we  heard  the  discharge  of 
a  cannon,  which  proved  to  be  the  sun-set  gun  at 
Fort  Dallas,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Miami.  Follow- 
ing the  direction  of  the  report  we  reached  the  fort 
about  four  hours  afterwards,  worn  completely 
down.  Three  of  our  men  who  had  drank  too 
freely  of  the  water,  lay  down  upon  sick  beds,  from 
i  which,  in  a  short  space  of  time,  they  were  carried 
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to  their  graves.  Mr.  Lewis  never  fully  recovered 
from  this  march,  and  was  shortly  after  sent  home 
with  an  invalid  ticket.  For  my  part,  I  shall  never 
forget  that  which  I  have  all  too  feebly  described : 

A  TWO  DAYS  MARCH  OVER  THE  SUMMER  DRIED 
HUNTING  GROUNDS.  E.    Z.    C.    J. 


TIME. 


BY     T.     M.     TWEED. 


•  The  dream 


Of  hish  devotion — beauty's  bright  arrray — 
And  life's  deep  idol-memories — all  have  passed 
Like  the  cloud-shadows  on  a  star-lit  stream. 
Or  a  strain  of  soft  music  when  the  winds 
Are  slumbering  on  the  billows." 

Geo.  D.  Prentice. 


I. 
Time  !  in  thy  dark  and  fathomless,  thy  wild  and 

wayward  flood, 
Lie  buried  of  the  mighty  Past  all  that  is  great  or  good  ; 
Rome's  glories  lie  in  fragments  here — the  Tribune 

and  the  brave, 
Live  only  now  on  Story's  page,  or  float  on  Clio's  wave. 
Those  Temples,  too,  of  Grecian  art,  where  wit  and 

genius  shone, 
Where  flashed  the  fire  of  Eloquence — where  Learning 

reared  her  throne. 
Are  ruins  wild  and  fearful,  sad,  desolate  and  gray — 
Are  ruir  s  where  the  owl  repairs — are  dens  for  beasts 

of  prey ! 

11. 
We  wander — need  we  wander.  Time,  so  far  in  years 

gone  by  ? 
Are  not  thy  ruins  palpable  e'en  now  before  our  eye  ? 
0 1  where  is  he,  Earth's  Mightiest,  that  shook  the  world 

with  dread ; 
Made  kingdoms  totter  to  their  base  beneath  his  army's 

tread  ; 
Made  Princes  tremble  on  their  thrones,  and  sprinkled 

earth  with  gore  ? 
Lies  he  not  low  upon  a  rock,  round  which  the  waters 

roar? 

III. 
Yes,  all  may  see  thy  ruins,  Time  I  and  I  have  felt  thy 

sway ; 
Love's  fond  and  joyous  hours  were  mine,  but  they  have 

pass'd  away  ! 
Wealth  s  brilliant  train  stood  round  me  then— I  linger'd 

in  her  bowers, 
And  Hope's  enchanting  voice  I  heard,  'mid  childhood's 

sunny  hours ; 
But  Love,  and  Hope,  and  Joy  have  flown  to  their  bright 

home  afar — 
Life 's  now  a  dreary  wilderness,  and  Glory  but  a  star ! 


Honor  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise. 
Act  well  your  part,  there  all  the  honor  lies. 


PUNISHMENT, 


BY  J.  C.  ZACH03. 


Should  Capital  Punishment  be  abolished? 

This  is  one  of  the  great  moral  questions  of  the 
day.  It  has  elicited  much  argument  and  excited 
universal  interest.  It  shall  not  be  my  object  to  go 
into  an  elaborate  discussion  of  the  question,  but 
merely  to  point  out,  distinctly,  the  principles  on 
which  it  should  be  discussed.  Much  false  reason- 
ing and  mere  assumption  have  been  employed, 
both  by  those  who  affirm  and  those  who  deny. — 
On  the  one  hand  there  is  a  morbid  feeling  indul- 
ged, which  leads  to  a  sympathy  for  the  suiTering 
of  the  criminal,  without  a  due  regard  to  the  ends 
of  justice  and  the  welfare  of  society.  The  true 
secret  of  this  may  be  a  lurking  sympathy  for  the 
crime,  as  well  as  the  criminal.  There  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  dogmatical  tone  of  assertion,  that 
bases  itself  simply  on  the  authority  of  time  and 
usage — that  has  no  regard  to  general  laws  and  the 
circumstances  that  modify  their  application  ;  and 
regarding  only  the  uses  of  punishment  as  a  ter- 
ror to  evil  doers,  looks  with  a  hardened  eye  upon 
the  criminal,  and  forgets  that  he  has  either  the 
rights  or  the  properties  of  a  human  being.  In 
this,  there  is  more  of  the  spirit  of  barbarism,  than 
of  enlightened  humanity. 

It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  keep  the  mind  in  that 
upright  attitude  which,  while  it  takes  a  keen  in- 
terest in  the  discovery  of  what  is  truth,  yet  goes 
about  it  not  in  the  spirit  of  an  advocate,  but  of  a 
judge, — that  having  a  "  single  eye"  to  the  truth, 
avoids  all  "special  pleading,"  and  gives  due 
weight,  not  to  what  pleases  the  fancy  or  precon- 
ceived opinions,  but  that  which  stands  approved 
by  an  unbiassed  reason.  These  things  can  only 
be  avoided  by  a  fair,  generous,  and  considerate 
spirit  towards  the  opinions  of  others,  by  a  high 
use  of  the  speculative  eye  of  reason  in  the  discov- 
ery of  general  laws  and  principles,  and  by  a  rigid 
application  of  language  and  logical  analysis,  to 
prespnt  true  issues,  and  proper  grounds  of  argu- 
ment. I  wish  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  to  exam- 
ine the  question  in  tJiis  spirit,  and  to  point  out,  not 
so  much  what  u  the  trnt2i,  as  how  we  shall  go 
about  tG  discover  it. 

Should  capital  punishment  be  abolished  "? 

In  answering  this  question,  it  is  necessary  pre- 
viously to  determine  two  points  : 

First,  What  are  the  ends  of  human  punish- 
ment ? 

Secondly,  Is  capital  punishment  the  best  means 
of  attaining  these  ends  in  any  case. 

Capital  punishment  can  alone  be  inflicted  by 
the  civil  power  or  government.  It  may  appear, 
therefore,  that  the  question  requires  us  to  discuss 
the  duties  and  objects  of  Government.  But  this 
is  not  necessary.  I  wish  to  show  here,  distinctly, 
the  true  point  at  issue  in  the  question.  There 
are  some  who  would  make  it  involve  simply  the 
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end  and  design  of  punishment  as  inflicted  by  go- 
vernment. All  that  they  understand  by  human 
punishment,  is  that  which  is  inflicted  by  govern- 
ment or  the  civil  power.  They  would,  therefore, 
limit  its  design  and  end,  by  the  objects  for  which 
government  is  established.  Hence,  they  would 
argue  thus  :  The  object  of  civil  government  and 
law,  is  the  protection  of  society — hence,  whatever 
is  done  by  the  civil  power,  must  have  this  object 
alone  in  view  ;  therefore,  in  discussing  the  end  of 
human  punishment,  we  have  only  to  determine 
what  is  the  best  means  of  protecting  society. 
This  reasoning  takes  away  all  the  moral  aspect 
of  the  question,  and  reduces  it  to  one  of  mere 
utility.  But  I  think  it  can  be  shown  to  be  a 
question  of  individual  duty  and  responsibility,  in- 
volving not  merely  one  principle,  but  like  all 
questions  of  human  duty,  is  a  balance  and  har- 
monious developement  of  several  principles  of 
moral  action. 

All  right  government  is  regarded  as  a  system 
of  delegated  agencies,  "deriving  all  its  just  pow- 
ers from  the  consent  of  the  governed  ;"  therefore, 
whatever  its  duties  and  ends  may  be,  they  are 
primarily  those  of  the  society  by  which  govern- 
ment is  instituted,  and  going  still  further  back, 
of  the  individuals  composing  such  society.  For 
individuals,  by  a  common  consent,  choose,  as  a 
means  by  which  to  discharge  these  duties  and  at- 
tain these  ends,  a  system  of  delegated  agencies 
called  government.  A  man  that  is  punished,  cap- 
itally or  otherwise,  may  strictly  be  said  to  be  pun- 
ished by  every  individual  in  the  commuity  from 
whom  the  arm  of  government  derives  its  power 
and  duty  to  punish.  It  is,  therefore,  a  question  of 
personal  duty  and  right  that  we  are  discussing, 
and  not  one  to  be  decided  by  our  conceptions  of 
what  are  the  ends  and  duties  of  government. — 
What  we  would  insist  upon,  is  this,  that  as  soon 
as  a  criminal  comes  within  the  reach  of  the  civil 
power,  and  renders  himself  amenable  to  civil  law, 
ho  is,  by  that  very  circumstance,  brought  into  a 
personal  relation  to  every  member  of  the  commu- 
nity by  whom  the  civil  power  is  established,  and 
the  law  indirectly  enacted.  To  determine,  there- 
fore, wlvat  the  government  ought  to  do  with  him, 
IS  to  determine  what  each  individual,  acting  thro' 
government,  ought  to  do.  And  this  does  not  con- 
found the  rights  and  duties  of  individuals  with 
those  of  government.  It  takes  for  granted  that 
individuals  should  do  some  things  through  the  arm 
of  government  alone.  But  it  is  intended  to 
show  that  individuals  cannot  throw  the  onus  of 
their  responsibility  towards  criminals  upon  an 
impersonal  being  called  government,  which  is  a 
thing  of  their  own  creation.  I  shall  proceed 
therefore,  on  this  ground.  We  have  simply  to 
determine  what  are  the  dyties  of  one  man  to- 
wards another,  standing  as  a  criminal  violator  of 
law,  a  law  on  the  integrity  of  which  depends 
their  common  interest  and  welfare. 

It  is  the  natural  and  irrepressible  dictate  of  our 
reason,  that  the  man  who  violates  law,  ought  to 
be  punished,  on  account  of  such  violation  alone, 
irrespective  of  its  consequences.     We  recognize, 


if  I  may  so  express  it,  an  inherent  demerit  in  such 
a  violation,  which  for  its  own  sake  deserves  pun- 
ishment, without  taking  into  account  the  efl'ect  of 
the  punishment  on  the  individual  or  on  others. 
The  law  has  been  violated,  and  our  natural  sense 
of  justice  demands  its  vindication,  even  if  we  knew 
not  what  the  effect  of  the  punishment  or  violation 
would  finally  be. 

Again,  a  violator  of  the  law  on  which  our  com- 
mon interest  depends,  is  to  us  injurious  and  harmful. 
It  is  an  instinctive  dictate  of  our  nature,  that  we 
should  in  some  way  protect  ourselves  against  such. 
Nor  does  this  instinct  when  unregulated  by  higher 
faculties,  scruple  as  to  the  means ;  it  only  regards 
the  end  to  be  obtained — namely,  our  safety.  Fur- 
thermore, a  violator  of  law  stands  to  us  in  the  un- 
alterable relation  of  a  fellow  man,  bound  to  us  by 
the  common  ties  of  humanity,  and  by  our  com- 
mon relation  to  the  father  and  governor  of  the 
universe.  No  act  of  his  can  destroy  this  relation. 
He  never  can  become  a  mere  thing  to  us,  in  rela- 
tion to  which  we  can  have  neither  duties  nor 
rights.  By  virtue  of  his  humanity  and  brother- 
hood, he  has  an  inalienable  right  to  our  bene- 
volence and  assistance.  It  is  thus  that  the  consti- 
tution of  our  nature  itself  determines  for  us  the 
principles  of  action  towards  a  criminal  offender 
against  law.  Therefore,  the  proper  objects  of 
punishment  may  be  thus  stated.  First,  the  vin- 
dication of  the  violated  law  ;  Secondly,  the  pro- 
tection of  society ;  Thirdly,  the  reformation  and 
good  of  the  individual  violator. 

Now  are  these  ends  always  compatible  with 
each  other  1  I  shall  not  argue  the  question.  A 
little  reflection  will  make  it  evident,  that  it  follows 
directly  from  the  harmony  of  the  divine  attributes, 
that  the  general  laws  and  constitution  of  things 
should  be  such,  that  justice,  benevolence  and  the 
highest  utility,  should  be  co-ordinate  and  co-ex- 
tensive in  the  universe.  And  it  would  be  an  as- 
persion on  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the 
Creator,  to  say  that  he  has  implanted  prin- 
ciples of  action  in  us,  which  reason  dictates 
and  conscience  approves,  that  must  conflict  with 
each  other  in  their  practical  application.  I  take 
it  therefore  for  granted,  that  whatever  punishment 
is  inflicted,  must  not  only  have  all  the  rightful  ends 
of  punishment  in  view,  but  never  allow  one  in  the 
least  to  conflict  with  the  other.  That  it  can  nev- 
er become  necessary  or  right  to  sacrifice  justice  to 
benevolence,  or  benevolence  to  utility ;  but  that 
all  may  and  ought  to  be  equally  attained  by  the 
same  common  means.  Whatever  be  the  conduct 
or  character  of  the  individual,  it  can  never  absolve 
us  from  observing  towards  him  the  law  of  love, 
the  law  of  justice  and  that  of  interest  best  under- 
stood,  or  utility.  The  fulfillment  of  these  laws  is 
the  end  of  all  human  punishment. 

The  question  then  recurs,  can  Capital  Punish- 
ment fulfill  this  end  in  any  case  1  The  question 
cannot  be  answered  irrespective  of  the  condition 
of  Society  in  which  the  case  occurs.  But  it  is  as- 
serted the  question  has  been  settled  in  one  instance 
irrespective  of  circumstances.  It  is  the  fiat  of  the 
Almighty,  given  in  his  word,  that  "  Whoso  shed- 
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deth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed." 
This  is  a  general  and  universal  precept,  under- 
stood to  mean  that  the  wilful  murderer  shall  be 
put  to  death.  This  precept  is  supposed,  by  some, 
to  set  this  question  at  rest  forever.  I  humbly  con- 
ceive it  can  be  shov^^n  that  it  docs  not  determine 
the  question  irrespective  of  circumstances. 

The  principles  of  the  Divine  Government  are 
unalterable,  because  they  depend  on  His  un- 
changeable nature,  but  the  mode  of  their  manifes- 
tation is  varied  according  to  circumstances  and  the 
moral  condition  of  man.  I  will  illustrate  what  I 
mean  thus:  In  the  early  history  of  man,  the 
marriage  of  the  nearest  relations,  and  polygamy 
were  permitted  by  God,  because  the  exigencies  of 
society  then  required  it ;  but  in  the  progress  of 
society  it  was  found  injurious  to  continue  the  prac- 
tice. Hence,  the  same  principle  that  required  the 
practice  in  one  case,  did,  in  the  developemcnt  of 
society,  forbid  it,  namely,  the  welfare  of  man  as 
a  social  bcintr. 

Again,  by  Divine  permission,  a  man  was  allow- 
ed by  the  Israelites  to  take  the  life  of  one  who  had 
slain  his  relative,  without  process  of  law,  under 
certain  restrictions,  which  restrictions  simply  were 
that  if  the  slayer  took  shelter  in  one  of  the  five 
Cities  of  Refuge,  so  called,  he  should  not  be  slain 
without  a  process  of  law.  Was  this,  as  some  sup- 
pose, to  give  scope  in  some  degree  to  the  spirit  of 
revenge,  too  deeply  rooted  in  the  prejudices  of  the 
Jews  to  be  eradicated  even  by  divine  authority  1 
It  would  indeed  confound  our  moral  distinctions, 
if  we  could  for  a  moment  suppose  that  the  Deity 
could  openly  countenace  the  violation  of  his  laws 
for  any  consideration  whatever.  But  we  can 
easily  conceive  that  in  a  rude  state  of  society, 
where  the  arm  of  the  civil  power  must  be  weak 
for  the  personal  protection  of  the  individval,  that 
that  protection  might  still  be  entrusted  in  part  to 
himself,  or  to  those  most  interested  in  him,  and 
this  not  to  gratify  a  spirit  of  revenge,  but  merely 
in  obedience  to  the  natural  law  of  self-defence. 

We  come  now  to  the  precept  in  question : 
"  Whoso  shedeth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his 
blood  be  shed."  Does  the  mere  fact  of  this  pre- 
cept having  been  given  once,  make  it  obligatory 
upon  all  succeeding  times  and  generations  1  We 
know  that  there  were  other  general  precepts  given 
to  the  Jews,  which  are  not  now  obligatory  on  us. 
The  punishment  of  death  was  commanded  to  be 
inflicted  in  several  other  instances  of  violated  law, 
which  now  in  Christian  communities  are  not  pun- 
ished with  death,  such  as  adultery,  in  some  cases 
false  witness,  &c.  And  why  1  Not  because  the 
principles  that  reprobate  these  vices  are  changed, 
but  because  the  reasons  for  manifesting  such  rep- 
robation in  this  special  mode  have  changed. 

It  is  a  maxim  of  jurisprudence,  that  as  long  as 
the  reasons  of  a  law  exist,  the  law  itself  should 
exist.  It  is  a  just  maxim,  and  one  on  which  I 
shall  base  my  argument.  But  there  are  some  who 
would  ingeniously  bring  it  forward  to  favor  the 
perpetuity  of  the  law  in  question. 

Their  argument  runs  thus:  In  connection 
with  the  law  in  the  sacred  text,  the  reason  given 


is  this — "for  in  the  iman;e  of  God  made  he  man." 
This  reason  must  always  exist,  hence  the  law  must 
always  be  binding.  Now  how  docs  this  reason 
give  sanctity  to  the  law  1  I  suppose  every  one 
will  grant  it  is  thus  :  It  points  out  distinctly  the 
moral  nature  of  man,  and  his  relation  to  the  com- 
mon Father  of  the  Universe,  on  which  all  duty 
and  right  depend.  The  very  ground  or  reason  of 
all  moral  obligation  is  the  moral  nature  which  God 
has  given  us ;  and  this  he  did  by  creating  man  in 
his  image.  As  therefore  it  is  the  ground  of  all 
moral  obligation,  it  is  violated  in  every  species  of 
crime  both  small  and  great.  It  sanctifies  every 
moral  law  and  justifies  every  punishment  right- 
fully inflicted.  But  does  it  determine  what  that 
punishment  shall  be  1  If  so,  then  wherever  this 
reason  applies,  that  particular  punishment 
must  be  inflicted.  But  it  applies  in  every  possi- 
ble case  of  violated  law,  therefore  if  this  reason 
necessarily  requires  capital  punishment,  it  must 
require  it  in  every  instance  of  violated  law,  which 
is  a  rcductio  ad  absurdum.  It  must  be  evident 
that  the  reason  given  in  the  sacred  text  points 
out  in  general  the  ground  of  all  moral  obligation, 
and  gives  the  reason  for  all  punishment.  But 
there  are  specific  reasons  why  capital  punishment 
should  be  inflicted  in  certain  cases.  These  rea- 
sons depend  upon  circumstances  that  are  suscept- 
ible of  change.  Hence  it  may  be  shown  that  the 
reasons  themselves  may  become  extinct,  and  the 
obligation  of  the  law  expire  with  them.  To  these ' 
reasons  I  shall  now  briefly  refer. 

In  a  comparatively  rude  state  of  society,  the 
onus  of  an  artificial  and  very  extended  system  of 
government  cannot  be  sustained.  That  complica- 
ted machinery  of  "delegated  agencies"  by  which 
society  keeps  its  Argus  eyes  upon  its  individual 
members,  and  thus  by  its  very  vigilance  prevents 
much  crime,  I  say  this  is  too  great  a  burden  for  a 
rude  state  of  society  to  bear.  Hence  much  crime 
goes  unpunished,  and  some  of  it  must  be  got  rid 
of  in  some  more  summary  method  than  by  means 
of  imprisonment  and  other  governmental  machine- 
ry. But  what  is  closely  connected  with  this,  and 
more  to  the  point,  is,  that  the  moral  influences  in 
such  a  state  of  society  are  comparatively  weak. 
They  cannot  be  brought  to  bear  with  much  power 
and  eff'ect,  for  the  reformation  of  the  criminal. 
Society  in  such  a  state  can  do  little  for  him  who 
has  got  beyond  a  certain  point  of  moral  turpitude. 
It  has  neither  the  external  appliances  above  spok- 
en of,  nor  the  moral  forces  whhin  to  restrain  the 
criminal  from  injury,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
seek  his  welfare  by  a  process  of  reformation. 
When  therefore  the  moral  condition  of  any  per- 
son has  come  to  such  a  pass,  that  those  around 
him  can  do  nothing  more  for  him,  and  the  remain- 
der of  his  existence  must  be  spent  in  a  self-tortur- 
ino-  wickedness,  and  a  pernicious  warfare  upon 
society,  I  say  that  it  is  the  dictate  of  benevolence, 
of  justice  and  utility  to  entrust  him  to  the  hands 
of  his  maker  in  some  other  sphere  of  existence. 
When  society  can  expect  nothing  more  from  him 
than  injury,  and  it  can  do  him  no  more  good,  it  is 
an  intimation  strong  as  the  spoken  command  of 
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God,  that  he  has  done  with  this  world,  and  his 
death  may  follow  of  course,  without  violating  any 
moral  law.  ]!Sow  when  the  above  precept  was 
given,  such  was  the  condition  of  society,  and  such 
the  circumstances  that  rendered  the  application  of 
it  good  and  proper.  But  it  must  appear  perfectly 
obvious  that  in  the  gradual  development  of  socie- 
ty, in  the  advance  of  civilized  life,  in  the  increase 
■  of  all  those  appliances  of  education  and  strong 
moral  influences  that  Christianity  and  enlighten- 
ened  experience  may  introduce,  circumstances 
tnay  so  change  as  to  render  it  highly  inexpedient 
and  improper  to  put  the  precept  in  practice,  for 
it  might  violate  the  very  principles  it  was  at  first 
intended  to  sustain. 

Now  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  positively  that 
society  has  arrived  at  that  measure  of  advance- 
ment, when  it  may  dispense  with  capital  punish- 
ment. I  mean  here  chiefly  to  point  out  the  proper 
grounds  on  which  the  question  should  be  discuss- 
ed. To  show  the  fallacy,  on  the  one  hand  of  the 
argument  that  bases  itself  on  the  assumption,  that 
capital  punishment  necessarily  violates  the  law  of 
benevolence,  and  on  the  other,  that  the  Divine 
precept  once  given,  the  exigencies  of  society  will 
always  require  the  infliction  of  capital  punish- 
ment. I  say  I  am  not  prepared  to  asssert  positive 
h'  whether  seciety  can  yet  dispense  with  capital 
punishment.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  it  can,  in 
most  enlightened  countries,  and  in  this  country 
especially,  for  the  following  reasons : 

1st.  That  in  these  countries  society  has  arrived 
at  that  degree  of  wealth,  and  is  in  possession  of 
such  appliances  as  enable  it  without  a  greater  bur- 
den than  the  object  deserves,  to  protect  itself  from 
the  criminal,  and  yet  regard  his  interest  as  amoral 
being. 

2d.  That  society  possesses  those  moral  forces 
which,  in  every  case,  may  act  beneficially  to 
effect  at  laest  a  partial,  if  not  a  total  reformation  in 
the  criminal.  I  am  not  one  of  those  that  would 
put  the  work  of  reforming  society  into  the  hands 
of  Government.  That  is  not  its  business.  But 
as  I  stated  at  first,  individuals  cannot  throw  the 
obligations  they  are  under  to  their  fellow-creatures 
upon  an  impersonal  being  called  government. 
The  claims  of  the  criminal  therefore  require  from 
us  all  that  is  due  to  him  in  obedience  to  the  law  of 
benevolence,  of  justice  and  of  utility. 

3d.  From  the  fact  that  capital  punishment  is 
now  thought  unnecessary  except  in  a  very  few 
cases,  which  formerly  was  inflicted  in  a  multitude 
of  instances,  we  may  draw  a  strong  intimation, 
that  the  time  has  come,  or  nearlj"  so,  when  capital 
punishment  may  not  be  thought  necessary  for 
any  purpose  of  society. 

Other  considerations  might  be  drawn  from  the 
incidental  evils  of  capital  punishment,  which  have 
always  been  great ;  but  I  conclude  with  stating 
it  as  my  opinion,  that  the  interests  of  society,  in 
its  gradual  developement,  and  the  true  spirit  of 
the  moral  principles  which  should  govern  man, 
will,  sooner  or  later,  demand  the  abolition  of  cap- 
ital punishment. 


STATISTICAL  VIEW  OF  NASHVILLE. 


BY   ANSON   NELSON. 


The  metropolis  of  Tennessee  is  situated  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Cumberland  river,  in  Davidson 
Count}-,  and  is  about  thirty  miles  from  the  geo- 
graphical center  of  the  State.  Its  first  Court 
House  and  Jail  were  built  by  'Sir.  James  Menees, 
about  the  year  1782,  at  which  period  may  be  dated 
the  foundation  of  the  City.  A  general  statistical 
view  of  Nashville  may  not  be  entirely  uninterest- 
ing to  the  general  reader,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  of 
service  to  its  own  citizens,  as  a  source  of  future 
reference.  The  author  is  aware  that  subjects  of 
this  kind  are  generallj^  considered  dry  and  prosy, 
nevertheless  such  matters  are  appreciated  and 
sought  by  those  of  substantial  learning. 

In  compiling  the  following  record  a  strict  regard 
is  paid  to  truth  and  accuracy  without  any  false 
coloring. 

It  is  generally  beUeved  that  the  census  of  1840 
did  the  City  great  injustice  in  stating  the  amount 
of  its  population.  The  best  judges  now  estimate 
it  at  near  15,000. 

Education. — The  Nashville  University  was 
incorporated  under  the  name  of  the  Cumberland 
College,  on  the  11th  of  September,  1806.  and 
took  the  legal  title  of  Universitj',  by  act  of  Legis- 
lature, on  the  27th  of  November,  1826.  There 
are  now  S3  students  in  College  "classes.  No  pre- 
paratory' department  is,  at  present,  connected  with 
the  institution.  The  faculty  is  as  able  in  point  of 
talent  and  capability,  as  that  of  any  college  in  the 
South  or  "West.  It  is  composed  of  Rev.  Philip 
Lindsley,  Prof.  N.  Cross,  Prof  James  Hamihon, 
and  Dr.  Gerard  Troost.  The  different  libraries 
of  the  University  embrace  10,000  volumes ;  of 
which,  between  3  and  -1,000  belong  to  the  Col- 
lege, 3,000  to  the  Agatheriden,  and  3,000  to  the 
Erosophian  Literary  Societies. 

The  Nashville  Female  Academy  under  the 
presidency  of  Rev.  C.  D.  Elliott,  is  attended  by 
ISO  students. 

At  the  Christ  Church  School,  taught  by  the 
Rt.  Rev.  J.  Thos.  Wheat,  are  52  students. 

At  St.  Mary's  Female  Seminary,  (Catholic)  un- 
der the  direction  of  seven  Sisters  of  Charity,  are 
74  students  in  regular  attendance. 

There  is  a  military  and  classical  school  under 
the  charge  of  IMessrs.  Bovd  and  Perrvman. 

Mr.  A.  Hume,  Mr.  S."  R.  Mason,"  Mr.  Wm. 
H.  Marquess,  Dr.  D.  D.  King,  Mr.  Gould,  and 
IMr.  Harrison,  each,  teach  a  mathematical  and 
classical  school,  in  all  of  which  there  are  about 
175  students. 

There  are  fourteen  other  schools  in  the  City, 
where  380  learners  are  taught  in  the  primary 
branches. 

The  average  attendance  at  the  common  (free) 
schools  is  50. 

From  the  above  it  appears  that  there  are  in  the 
City  25  schools  and  higher  institutions  of  learning, 
at  which  994  scholars  are  receiving  instruction. 
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It  should  be  remarked,  that  the  winter  sessions 
are  always  more  thinly  attended,  than  those  of 
the  summer,  when  the  number  in  retrular  attend- 
ance is  usually  about  1,200, 

Morals. — There  arc,  in  all,  15  churches  in 
Nashville,  of  which  the  following  table  gives 
their  names,  pastors,  and  number  of  members. 

Churches.  P.astors.  Members. 

First  Presb.  Dr.  T.  S.  Edgar,  537 

Secend  do.  R.  A.  Lapsby,  53 

Cumb.  Presb.  S.  A.  Aston,  40 

First  Baptist,  Dr.  R.  B.  C.  Howell,  332 

Second  do.  No  regular  pastor,         29 

Anti-Mission  do.     P.  Ball,  40 

Christian,  (Cam'l)  Dr.  Wharton,  509 

Christ  Ch.  (Ep.)     J.  T.  Wheat,  110 

Meth.  (M'K'ndre)  F.  E.  Pitts,  425 

Col'g.  Hill  Meth.    W.  D.  F.  Sawnie,       275 
Soule's  Ch'rg.  do.  G.  Irwine,  25 

Holy  Rosary  (cath)  Maguire,  325* 

African  Ch.  (col'd)  Willis,  400 

Baptist  Ch.     do  60 

Meth.    Ch.     do.  45 


Total  of  members, 


,205 


Sabbath  Schools. — At  present  there  are  800 
white  children  attending  these  schools,  in  the  sum- 
mer about  1,000.  There  are  two  or  three  Sabbath 
Schools  in  the  city  for  the  colored  children,  the 
principle  one  of  which  is  under  the  supervision  of 
Rev.  J.  Alemany  where  the  blacks  receive  in- 
struction in  reading,  singing,  and  the  catechism. 

Commerce. — The  principal  articles  of  trade 
are  Cotton  and  Tobacco.  As  the  present  is  the 
business  portion  of  the  year,  it  would  be  prema- 
ture to  state  the  amount  of  trade  for  this  season. 
There  are  25  steamboats  in  the  Nashville  trade, 
viz :  John  Marshall,  Coaster,  Gov.  Jones,  Cum- 
berland, West  Tennessee,  Cicero,  Talleyrand, 
Nashville,  Westwood,  Eurksville,  Dr.  Watson, 
Felix  Grundy,  Readnor,  Linwood,  Gondola,  Alps, 
Rose  of  Sharon,  Lucy  Long,  Louisville,  Sligo, 
Clarksville,  Lady  Madison,  North  Bend,  Belle  of 
Nashville,  Fortune  and  Orpheus. 

There  are  seven  Commission  Houses,  48  Gro- 
cery stores,  54  Dry  Goods  stores,  3  Auction  and 
Commission  Houses,  3  Banks,  3  Insurance  Of- 
fices, 3  Exchange  Offices,  8  Boot  and  Shoe 
stores,  6  Jewellers,  4  Hardware  stores,  2  Paper 
Warehouses,  4  Book  stores,  8  Clothing  stores,  6 
Printing  Offices,  4  Hat  stores,  3  Upholsterers,  4 
Coach  Makers,  5  House  and  Sign  Painters,  3 
Portrait  Painters,  3  Dentists,  3  Brass  Foundries, 
45  Lawyers,  and  29  Physicians. 

State  Institutions. — The  Institution  for  the 
education  of  the  Blind  was  established  on  the  29th 
January,  1844.  It  is  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Wm. 
H.  Churchman  and  lady.  Its  number  of  scholars 
is  nine.  The  first  one  entered  on  the  12th  day 
of  April,    1844.      It  is  in  successful   operation. 


,*rnfants  are  included  in  their  members,  which  is  not 
the  ease  with  thai  of  any  other  church. 


Most  of  the  students  can  read,  write,  cypher,  sing, 
and  play  on  some  musical  instrument. 

The  Lunatic  Asylum  wis  established  in  1832, 
and  opened  for  the  reception  of  patients  in  March, 
1840.  Forty-nine  patients  (29  males  and  20  fe- 
males) are  being  treated  at  this  institution. 

The  Penitentiary  was  founded  in  1829.  The 
number  of  convicts  is  184,  two  of  whom  are  fe- 
males. In  its  chapel  the  members  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  frequently  hold  divine  service,  and  a 
large  portion  of  the  convicts  are  professors  of  the 
christian  religion. 

Items. — The  Mechanic's  Library  Association 
was  incorporated  on  the  30th  of  January,  1844, 
and  has  a  large  library  to  which  the  young  of  the 
City  resort  once  every  week,  to  procure  books  for 
their  weekly  reading. 

The  members  of  the  Catholic  Church  have  a 
small  circulating  library,  and  Bishop  Miles  of  that 
denomination  has  quite  an  extensive  one,  num- 
bering 2,300  volumes,  in  which  I  noticed  the  Bible 
printed  in  seven  different  languages,  viz :  Hebrew, 
Greek,  Latin,  English,  German,  Italian  and 
French ;  and  also  a  book  entitled  Theologia 
Damasceni,  the  printing  of  which  was  commenced 
in  1513,  and  completed  in  1515.  It  is  probably 
the  oldest  book  in  the  city. 

Our  citizens  possess  a  highly  cultivated  literary 
taste,  as  is  evinced  by  our  large  and  well  pat- 
ronized Book  stores,  the  number  of  periodicals 
and  newspapers  taken  by  them,  and  the  number 
of  presses  supported  at  our  own  doors.  The  fact 
that  three  monthlies,  3  tri-weeklics,  5  weeklies, 
and  1  daily  paper  are  published  here,  fully  cor- 
roborates the  assertion,  that  the  intellectual  at- 
tainments of  our  inhabitants  are  not  surpassed  by 
those  of  any  town  of  the  same  size  in  the  Union. 

Nashville,  March  10  1845. 
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BY   HENRY   B.    HIRST. 


Moments  were,  but  O  !  liow  fleeling  f 

When  to  love  nie  thou  didst  deign. 
Then  my  lips  at  every  greeting 

Breathed  what  ne'er  they  may  again. — 
Ah  !  how  thrilling  was  the  pleasure 

When  those  lips  impressing  thine, 
Tasted  bliss  thought  ne'er  could  measure — 

Transports  for  which  Gods  might  pine  ? 

Though  I  smile  amid  my  sorrow, 

Know  a  brow  o'eihung  with  care. 
Frequent  will  from  pleasure  borrow 

Smiles  to  hide  the  anguish  there : 
But  thy  smile  that  once  undoing. 

Left  my  heart  to  writhe  in  pain, 
Though  in  luxury  'twere  wooing. 

Ne'er  can  win  it  back  again. 
ruiLxDELpniA,  1845. 
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THE  GRAVE  OP  THE  FOE. 

In  a  corner  of  the  garden  attached  to  the  Bar- 
racks at  this  Depot  (Newport)  there  is  a  little 
square,  enclosed  by  a  paling,  and  shaded  by  a 
friendly  Willow,  containing  with  the  remains  of 
a  few  others,  those  of  a  British  Lieut,  taken  to- 
gether with  about  890  men  at  the  battle  of  Lake 
Erie,  during  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain,  and 
confined  here,  this  having  been  the  only  safe  de- 
pository in  the  whole  western  country  at  that 
period,  for  prisoners.  Though  there  is  nothing 
in  the  history  of  his  capture  and  subsequent 
death,  to  gratify  the  passion  of  the  lover  of  the 
wild  and  marvelous,  the  writer  has  thought  that 
a  simple  and  brief  recital  of  the  circumstances 
attending  his  death,  would  not  prove  altogether 
uinteresting  to  the  readers  of  the  Journal. 

It  is  proper,  however,  to  state,  that  my  informa- 
tion is  derived  solely  from  the  son  of  an  old  sol- 
dier who  was  then  quartered  here,  and  was  an 
eye-witness  to  the  occurrence,  and  on  such  au- 
thority— which  is  believed  to  be  entirely  reliable — 
I  offer  this  narrative  to  the  reader. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  prisoners  here,  a 
party  of  the  British,  with  their  allies  the  Indians, 
made  a  furious  attack  on  the  Garrison,  from  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Licking,  and  not  being  aware 
that  the  prisoners  were  confined  in  the  basement 
of  the  building,  but  supposing,  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  Americans  occupied  it,  their  fire  was  ex- 
clusively directed  against  that  quarter,  making  not 
a  little  havoc  among  their  friends,  (as  the  perfo- 
rated doors  still  testify)  nor  was  it  until  a  destruc- 
tive fire  opened  upon  them  from  the  windows  of 
the  upper  stories,  where  the  Americans  xcere  sta- 
tioned, that  they  were  made  aware  of  their  error. 
In  the  meantime  a  small  detachment  of  volunteers 
in  descending  the  Ohio  from  Pittsburgh,  had,  by 
some  means,  been  apprised  of  the  attack  and  situ- 
ation of  the  enemy,  and,  quitting  their  boats,  em- 
barked across  the  country,  taking  with  them, 
besides  their  small  arms,  two  pieces  of  light  artil- 
lery. Arrived  at  a  point  of  the  Licking,  high 
enough  to  evade  detection,  they  crossed,  and  with 
the  view  of  cutting  off  the  enemy's  retreat,  spread 
themselves  acres?  the  neck  of  land  formed  by  the 
junction  of  that  river  and  the  Ohio.  In  this  they 
failed,  however,  their  number  being  insufficient  to 
cover  the  entire  distance,  and  on  their  first  fire, 
which  told  well  upon  the  enemy's  rear,  the  latter 
supposing  themselves  far  outnumbered,  and  not 
anticipating  an  attack  from  that  quarter,  com- 
menced a  precipitous  and  disorderly  retreat,  which 
they  effected  without  obstruction,  along  the  unoc- 
cupied bank  of  the  Ohio. 

The  subject  of  our  sketch  was  not  idle  in  his 
thoughts  vrhile  all  this  was  passing.  He  had, 
during  his  confinement,  full  liberty  of  the  grounds 
embraced  within  the  posts  of  the  Garrison,  and 
this  afforded  him  ample  opportunity  of  witnessing 
the  struggle  between  the  Americans  and  his 
countrymen.  My  informant  does  not  remember 
whether  it  was  during  the  engagement  or  imme- 


diately after,  that  the  Lieutenant,  seizing  an  old 
sword  which  he  found  in  an  officer's  quarter, 
rushed  upon  the  sentinel,  and  after  a  well  con- 
tested struggle,  fell  before  the  stronger  arm  of 
his  adversary,  a  victim  to  his  own  impetuous,  but 
ill-timed  bravery. 

He  is  spoken  of  as  having  been  a  young  offi- 
cer of  prepossessing  appearance  and  dignified 
bearing,  and  his  death  caused  a  general  gloom 
among  those  who,  though  his  enemies  in  war,  did 
not  fail  to  detect,  and  detecting,  did  not  fail  to 
admire  and  appreciate,  the  noble  qualities  of  a 
brave  and  generous  enemy.  His  body  was  buried 
the  next  day  close  to  where  he  fell,  and  a  willow 
was  planted  over  the  spot,  to  droop  its  branches 
in  sorrow,  over  his  early  and  untimely  fate. 

He  longed  for  the  strife, 

And  rushed  on  with  his  life, 
But  the  steel  of  our  sentinel  stayed  it, — 

And  nobly  and  well. 

Ere  tlie  l)oId  Britten  fell, 
His  sword  from  its  scabbard  then  paid  it. 

Nor  lies  he  forgot. 

In  that  time  honored  spot. 
Where  his  valor  assigned  him  a  sleeping, — 

Though  the  friends  he  held  dear, 

Come  not  there  with  a  tear 
To  hallow  the  dust  with  its  weeping. 

Though  no  tear-drop  is  shed, 

O'er  the  young  hero's  head. 
By  the  Mother  or  maiden  that  love  him, — 

Yet  the  hands  of  the  brave 

As  they  made  him  his  grave. 
Have  planted  a  mourner  above  him. 

Deem  ye  not  as  j-e  weep 

For  him  over  the  deep. 
That  we  bent  o'er  his  corse  with  insulting? 

No  !  we  wept  as  we  gave 

The  young  Spartan  a  grave. 
And  ceased  for  that  day  our  exulting. 
.A 

For  we  read  in  his  eye 

That  his  spirtt  was  high — 
On  his  face  was  the  impress  of  beauty  ; 

And  we  curs'd  the  fell  blow 

That  so  soon  laid  him  low. 
But  Freedom  demanded  the  duty. 

But  say  we  to  ye. 

If  to  strive  with  the  free. 
Ye  shall  venture  again  o'er  the  billow — 

Aye  for  him  that  will  dare, 

We  have  room,  and  to  spare. 
By  the  side  of  the  brave  'neath  the  willow. 

J.  B.  u.,     c.  s.  X. 


PRESENTATION  LINES, 

ACCOMPANYING      A      SMALL      VOLUME, 


A  book  with  these  brief  lines  I  send, 
A  passing  token  from  a  friend  ; 
Simple  the  offering — canst  thou  take 
.\nd  prize  it,  for  the  giver's  sake  ? 
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THE  RENDEZVOUS. 

To  one  who  has  been  worn  down  by  sickness, 
and  a  consequent  prey  to  bodily  languor,  and  an 
apathetic  listlcssness  and  dullness  of  all  the  men- 
tal powers,  how  delightful  is  it  to  awake,  as  if 
from  a  troubled  and  feverish  sleep,  in  the  full  en- 
joyment of  health — to  the  vivid  and  ever-vary- 
ing feelings  and  incidents  of  a  prairie  tour  ! 

The  atmosphere  fresh  and  exhilarating;  the 
'  brave  o'erhanging  canopy,'  deeply  and  darkly 
beautiful,  with  here  and  there  a  stray  cloud  float- 
ing over  its  azure  depths,  to  break  the  uniformity 
of  its  gladdening  and  heartfelt  beauty;  the  seem- 
ingly interminable  expanse  of  gently  undulating 
country,  stretching  far,  far  awaj',  in  its  rich  and 
variagated  luxuriance,  creating  in  the  mind,  along 
with  an  overpowering  sense  of  delight,  a  vague 
and  indistinct  feeling  compounded  of  mystery  and 
awe,  at  the  thoughts  of  what  may  lie  beyond : 
these,  and  a  thousand  sights  and  sounds  besides, 
conspire  to  give  to  prairie-life  an  enthralling  fas- 
cination, that  diners  to  the  mind  forever  after.  I, 
therefore,  do  not  wonder  at  the  fact  which  has 
come  under  my  own  observation,  that  individuals, 
who  having  once  tasted  the  sweets  of  this  roving 
and  adventurous  life,  on  returning  to  the  haunts  of 
civlization,  and  of  law-abiding  people,  have  lan- 
guished and  pined  after  those  irresponsible  soli- 
tudes, where  man  is  amenable  to  neither  laws  nor 
social  restrictions,  but  revels  in  the  untrammelled 
liberty  of  a  fierce  and  all  but  animal  existence. 

The  country,  on  a  near  approach  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  is,  forthemostpart,  singularly  uninvi- 
ting and  wild  in  its  aspect.  It  is,  indeed,  relieved  in 
many  instances,  by  the  traveler's  falling,  accidental- 
ly as  it  were,  upon  fairy  nooks  of  surpassing  beauly 
and  verdure.  The  general  character  of  the  exist- 
ing scenery  is  anything  but  attractive.  Immense 
plains  covered  over  with  a  thick  growth  of  worm- 
wood and  other  unsightly  shrubs,  fiitiguc  the  eye 
with  their  monotony.  The  sight  of  a  band  of 
wild  horses,  of  buffaloes,  or  of  antelopes,  or  per- 
haps of  a  troop  of  elk  or  black-tailed  deer,  is  not 
an  unfrequent  interruption  of  the  solitude  of  the 
scene.  Vast  piles  of  naked  rocks  are  scattered  at 
frequent  intervals  over  the  face  of  the  landscape, 
lending,  by  their  ruggedness,  an  additional  wild- 
ness  and  a  more  intense  desolation  to  the  aspect  of 
nature. 

On  the  thirtieth  of  July,  1836,  toward  evening, 
we  came  in  sight  of  Wind  River  Mountain.  This 
is  one  of  the  loftiest  of  the  chain  ;  and  as  it  loomed 
up  vast  and  distinct  on  our  northwestern  horizon, 
encompassed  by  a  blue  and  gauze-like  atmosphere, 
with  the  rays  of  the  level  sun  burnishing  with  in- 
describable splendor  the  eternal  snows  that  rested 
on  its  summit,  we  involuntarily  checked  our  horses 
to  gaze  at  leisure  upon  this  august  and  magnifi- 
cent spectacle. 
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To  those  who,  reared  in  cities  or  in  plains,  have 
never  beheld  the  grander  visible  manifestations  of 
the  invisible  Oinni2Jfllcncc ;  whose  calm  and  abi- 
ding consciousness  has  slept  untroubled  by  the 
entrance  of  one  all-absorbing  and  overmastering 
emotion,  to  such,  the  first  view  of  a  huge  moun- 
tain becomes  an  epoch,  from  which  are  dated  their 
minds'  subsequent  annals.  The  soul  has  received 
a  '  new  sense,'  as  it  is  aptly  expressed  by  Byron 
in  his  grandest  of  poems,  Manfred;  the  portals  of 
the  inner  man  have  been  thrown  majestically 
back,  and  a  fresh  and  welcome  guest  has  entered 
to  abide  there  evermore.  For  myself,  I  had  tried 
life  in  a  variety  of  aspects.  Every  chord  of  the 
mental  organism  had  been  touched.  Bitter  expe- 
rience and  deadly  trial,  senseless  passion,  and  still 
more  senseless  weakness,  distant  travel  and  con- 
stant vicissitude,  on  the  ocean  and  in  the  desert, — 
all  of  these  had  been  my  portion.  But  even  these 
had  not  so  '  filed  '  my  mind,  but  that  the  presence, 
though  far  off,  of  this  giant  peak,  which  soared 
in  haughty  grandeur  through  the  evening  sky,  so 
luminous  and  yet  so  cold,  impressed  it  with  a 
grateful  sense  of  the  goodness  and  power  of  that 
being,  whose  dwelling  place  is  in  the  "  Empire  of 
Eternity." 

Several  days  passed  over,  when  rose  to  view  the 
continuous  links  of  that  vast  chain  of  mountains, 
which,  running  almost  due  north  and  south,  forms 
the  dividing  ridge  between  those  immense  plains, 
through  whose  ample  bosoms  the  great  rivers  of 
the  northern  moiety  of  this  continent  take  their 
devious  and  sparkling  courses,  to  empty  them- 
selves into  the  two  cardinal  oceans  of  the  globe — 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific. 

Two  more  days  passed,  and  we  entered  the  great 
Soshonee,  or  Snake  Valley.  On  either  side  the 
pass,  the  mountains  rise  to  a  great  height,  with 
jagged  and  saw-like  smnmits.  The  air  was  fresh 
and  bracing,  and  the  innumerable  flowers  which 
our  horses  trampled  upon  at  every  step,  sent  forth 
a  delicious  fragrance. 

This  Valley  has  an  average  width  of  about 
three  miles,  and  is  the  great  opening  from  this 
side  into  the  territory  of  Oregon. 

Here  we  were  joined  by  some  of  the  trf  ppers 
and  hunters  from  the  general  rendezvous  on  the 
banks  of  the  Cis-ke-dce,  or  Green  Kiver.  They 
had  been  made  aware  of  our  near  approach  by 
one  of  our  men,  who  had  been  started  on  ahead 
as  an  'Express,'  shortly  after  we  had  crossed  the 
north  fork  of  the  Platte ;  and  they  had  come  to 
escort  andvvelcomc  us  into  camp. 

We  came  very  near  mistaking  them  for  Indians  ; 
for,  being  dressed  in  every  respect  like  the  abori- 
gines of  the  country,  and  from  imitating  them 
likewise  in  their  savage  yells  and  furious  riding, 
it  was  well  that  our  temporary  error  led  to  no  se- 
rious consequences.  Here  was  a  tremendous 
shaking  of  hands,  firing  off  of  guns,  and  asking 
of  questions,  and  all  so  confused  and  huddled  to- 
gether, that  it  was  utterly  impossible  either  to  un- 
derstand, or  to  be  understood  in  turn.  By  and  by, 
however,  the  tumult  subsided  ;  and  as  we  rode 
along,  we  conversed  upon  such  subjects  as  were 
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uppermost  in  our  respective  minds — we  enquiring 
anxiously  about  the  sort  of  life  led  by  the  trap- 
pers, what  were  its  dangers,  and  what  its  enjoy- 
ments; and  they  in  their  turn  eagerly  asking  after 
all  that  had  occurred  in  the  United  States,  which 
they  invariably  called  "  the  settlements,"  since 
they  had  left  it,  perhaps  several  years  previous. 
As  these  were  tolerably  comprehensive  questions 
on  either  side,  it  may  be  readily  supposed,  that 
they  were  not  very  speedily  or  easily  exhausted. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  hours  gentle  riding,  we 
were  made  aware  of  our  near  proximity  to  the 
trappers'  encampment ;  for  in  turning  a  sharp  an- 
gle of  the  valley,  we  came  suddenly  upon  a  long 
line  of  beautiful  Indian  tents,  ranged  in  regular 
order,  and  stretching  away  for  at  least  two  miles 
in  perspective,  and  terminating  in  a  wide  and  cir- 
cular array  of  the  same  romantic  and  fairy  look- 
ing dwellings. 

As  I  gazed  in  rapt  admiration  upon  this,  to  me, 
dream-like  exhibition,  my  mind  instantly  reverted 
to  the  storied  wonders  of  my  childhood  and  early 
youth,  and  I  almost  expected  every  moment  to  see 
issuing  from  the  bosom  of  this  Indian  cantonment, 
in  martial  pomp  and  pride,  the  mailed  and  steel- 
clad  forms  of  the  old  feudal  times,  so  striking  was 
its  resemblance  to  the  pictures  already  enshrined 
in  my  imagination  from  poring  over  the  delightful 
pages  of  Scott  and  Froissart,  whose  inimitable 
descriptions  floated  before  my  mental  eye  in  all 
the  gorgeous  splendor  of  the  encampments  of 
Agincourt  and  Cressy,  of  the  Lion  Hearted  Rich- 
ard and  Saladin,  and  of  the  magnificent  tourna- 
ment of  Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 

Neither  was  there  an  absence  of  other  accesso- 
ries to  complete  a  fanciful  resemblance.  The 
tents  were  identical  in  shape  with  those  we  see 
represented  in  old  English  engravings  as  belong- 
ing to  knights  and  warriors;  and  between  and 
around  their  dazzlingly  white  and  symmetrical 
outlines,  were  grouped  in  exquisite  tableaux  the 
dusky  and  Apollo-shaped  forms  of  the  flower  of 
Indian  chivalry. 

This  first  range  of  '  lodges'  was  occupied  by  a 
large  party  of  Crow  Indians,  who  had  been  at- 
tracted hither  by  the  presence  of  the  American 
Fur  Company's  hunters,  with  whom  they  are 
always  anxious  to  keep  up  at  least  an  appearance 
of  friendship,  and  likewise  to  exchange  their  sim- 
ple wares,  such  as  buffalo  robes,  and  dressed  deer 
and  antelope  skins,  for  other  commodities,  guns, 
ammunition,  blankets,  tobacco,  beads  and  the  like 
articles,  which  they  and  the  trappers  barter,  to 
their  mutual  satisfaction. 

And  now  having  joined  the  great  general  ren- 
dezvous of  the  hunters  and  trappers,  from  many  a 
different  scene  of  mountain  and  valley,  secluded 
stream  and  mystic  glen,  and  having  undergone  the 
initiatory  process  of  asking  and  being  asked  a 
thousand  questions,  and  turning  on  every  side  to 
find  nothing  but  unbounded  hospitahty  and  soli- 
citous good  will,  let  me  pause  for  one  moment  to 
invoke  the  aid  of  some  kindly  sprite,  to  vouchsafe 
to  me  one  random  ray  of  genial  inspiration,  whilst 
I  attempt  to  sketch  scenes  and  incidents  to  which 


nothing  short  of  the  genius  af  Scott,  Cervantes  or 
Le  Sage  could  do  aught  like  adequate  justice. 

On  the  second  evening  after  our  arrival  at  the 
general  rendezvous,  I  attended  an  entertainment 
given  by  Captain  Stewart  to  the  mountain  trap- 
pers, and  as  I  had  an  excellent  opportunity  of 
observing  the  lights  and  shadows  of  these  men's 
characters,  brought  out  in  bold  and  strong  relief, 
I  shall  endeavor  to  sketch  a  few  of  the  most 
prominent  among  them,  trusting  to  the  current  of 
my  narrative  to  develope  more  at  large,  the  various 
peculiarities  of  their  histories  and  dispositions,  as 
exhibited  in  connection  with  circumstances  where- 
in not  a  few  of  them  acted  daring  and  extraordi- 
nary parts. 

The  entertainment  alluded  to  was  given  by  the 
English  Captain  in  a  large  tent,  which  he  had 
occasionally  used  in  his  journey  up  from  the 
'  States,'  and  which  resembled  very  much  in  its 
size  and  general  construction,  those  now  used  in 
the  United  States  Army  by  general  and  field 
officers  on  a  campaign,  and  was  capable  of  con- 
taining, with  perfect  comfort  to  themselves,  some 
twenty-five  or  thirty  persons.  On  the  present 
occasion,  it  contained  some  thirty  men  in  all. 
Most  of  these  were  noted  characters  in  the  moun- 
tains ;  and  some  of  them,  if  drawn  to  the  life  by 
the  graphic  pens  of  a  Scott  or  a  Cooper,  could  not 
fail  to  rank  with  the  best  delineations  of  these 
inimitable  writers. 

To  an  ample  supply  of  fresh  buffalo  meat,  the 
Captain  had  added  on  his  hospitable  board  (which 
board  be  it  understood  was  neither  more  nor  less 
than  the  hard  ground,  and  not  altogether  bare 
neither,  but  covered  over  with  a  most  verdant  and 
thick  carpeting  of  grass)  some  choice  old  liquors 
of  his  own  importation,  to  which,  in  the  course 
of  the  repast,  ample  justice  was  done ;  and  if  the 
quantity  swallowed  be  any  criterion  by  which  to 
judge  of  the  quality  of  any  given  drinkables,  then 
were  the  Captain's  superlative  indeed. 

On  the  right  of  Captain  Stewart,  sat,  or  rather 
squatted  in  oriental  fashion,  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable men  of  this  remarkable  assemblage. 
This  was  Mr.  James  Bridger,  or  "  Jim"  Bridger, 
as  he  was  always  termed,  who  had  come  to  that 
country,  in  the  first  instance,  in  the  employment 
of  General  Ashly,  and  after  having  acted  for  a 
series  of  years  as  a  caterer  or  hunter  for  that  gen- 
tleman's mess,  was  finally  engaged,  after  many  a 
shifting  and  turning  of  Dame  Fortune's  wheel,  by 
the  North  American  Fur  Company,  to  fill  the 
difficult  and  hazardous  position  he  now  held  as 
a  partisan  or  leader  of  beaver  hunting  parties ; 
for  which  he  was  admirably  adapted,  from  his 
wide  and  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  whole 
mountain  regions,  from  the  Russian  settlements  to 
the  Californias,  and  of  every  nook  by  hidden  lako 
and  unfrequented  stream  where  these  singularly 
shy  and  sagacious  animals  '  most  do  congregate.' 
Bridger  had  likewise,  in  addition  to  the  above- 
mentioned  qualifications,  other  qualities  of  scarce- 
ly less  importance,  and  without  which  the  former 
would  have  been  of  comparatively  little  value. 
These  were  a  complete  and  absolute  understand- 
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ing  of  the  Indian  character  in  all  its  different 
phases,  and  a  firm,  though  by  no  means  over 
cautious,  distrust  with  regard  to  these  savages, 
based  upon  his  own  large  experience  of  their  gen- 
eral perfidy,  cunning  and  atrocity.  To  sum  up, 
his  bravery  was  unquestionable,  his  horsemanship 
equally  so,  and  as  to  his  skill  with  the  rifle,  it  will 
scarcely  be  doubted,  when  we  mention  that  he  had 
been  known  to  kill  twenty  buffaloes  by  the  same 
number  of  consecutive  shots.  The  physical  con- 
formation of  this  man  was  in  admirable  keeping 
with  his  character.  Tall — six  feet  at  the  least — 
muscular,  without  an  ounce  of  superfluous  flesh 
to  impede  its  force  or  exhaust  its  elasticity,  he 
might  have  served  as  a  model  for  a  sculptor  or 
painter,  by  which  to  express  the  perfection  of 
graceful  strength  and  easy  activity.  One  remark- 
able feature  of  this  man  I  had  almost  omitted,  and 
that  was  his  neck,  which  rivalled  his  head  in  size 
and  thickness,  and  which  gave  to  the  upper  por- 
tion of  his  otherwise  well  formed  person  a  some- 
what outre  and  unpleasant  appearance.  His 
cheek-bones  were  high,  his  nose  hooked  or  aqui- 
line, the  expression  of  his  eyes  mild  and  thought- 
ful, and  that  of  his  face  grave  almost  to  solemnity. 
To  complete  the  picture,  he  was  perfectly  igno- 
rant of  all  knowledge  contained  in  books,  not 
even  knowing  the  letters  of  the  alphabet;  put 
perfect  faith  in  dreams  and  omens,  and  was  un- 
utterably scandalized  if  even  the  most  childish  of 
the  superstitions  of  the  Indians  were  treated  with 
any  thing  like  contempt  or  disrespect ;  for  in  all 
these  he  was  a  firm  and  devout  believer. 

Next  to  Bridger,  sat  Bill  WiUiams,  the  Nestor 
of  the  trappers.  A  more  heterogeneous  compound 
than  this  man,  it  has  never  been  my  fortune  to 
meet  withal.  He  was  confessedly  the  best  trap- 
per in  the  mountains ;  could  catch  more  beaver 
and  kill  more  horses  in  so  doing,  by  hard  riding, 
than  any  man  that  had  ever  set  a  trap  in  these 
waters.  He  could  likewise  drink  more  liquor, 
venture  farther  alone  in  the  eager  pursuit  of  game 
into  the  neighborhood  of  dangerous  and  hostile 
Indians,  spend  more  money  and  spend  it  quicker 
than  any  other  man.  He  could  likewise  swear 
harder  and  longer,  and  coin  more  queer  and  awful 
oaths  than  any  pirate  that  ever  blasphemed  under 
a  black  flag,  over  a  black  ship,  and  from  a  blacker 
heart.  He  could  shoot  (so  he  said)  higher  and 
deeper,  wider  and  closer,  straighter  and  crookeder, 
and  more  rounding,  and  more  every  way,  than 

"ever  a  son  of  a of  them  all,"  as  I  had  the 

ineffable  pleasure  of  hearing  him  say  myself  the 
very  next  morning  after  the  English  Captain's 
hospitable  entertainment ;  and  which  very  words 
he  made  use  (or  abuse)  of  in  daring  the  whole 
universal  camp,  the  world  included,  to  a  proof  of 
skill  with  him  in  shooting  at  a  mark.  This  as- 
tonishino-  personage  was  nearly  seventy  years  of 
age. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  table,  or  whatever 
the  reader  may  choose  to  call  that  portion  of 
green-sward  that  served  as  such,  was  placed  Joe 
Meek,  or  "  Major"  Meek,  as  he  was  indifferently 
called — another  curious  instance  of  unique  cha- 


racter, as  is  so  frequently  exhibited  by  men  whose 
occupations,  and  consequently  associations,  are 
different  from  those  of  the  rest  of  mankind. 
Meek's  real  history  and  adventures,  if  fairly  and 
honestly  written  out,  would  be  a  book  to  make 
the  fortune  of  its  author. 

In  juxtaposition  with  the  last  described  per- 
sonage, sat,  or  rather  reclined,  one  to  whom  I 
would  call  the  reader's  particular  attention.  This 
man's  name  was  Head.  It  would  take  a  stronger 
pencil  than  the  author  of  these  sketches  is  capable 
of  wielding,  to  embody  the  dark  depths  and  sha- 
dows that  alone  could  make  up  a  true  picture 
of  this  ruthless  and  remorseless  original.  The 
circumstances  about  to  be  related,  will  place  his 
character  in  a  clearer  and  more  intelligible  light, 
than  could  any  amount  of  description,  however 
carefully  or  elaborately  composed. 

Some  two  or  three  years  previous  to  this  time, 
Capt.  Stewart,  (now  Sir  William,)  had  arrived  at 
the  head  quarters  or  rendezvous  of  the  Fur  Com- 
pany from  the  United  States,  on  one  of  his  peri- 
odical excursions  to  this  part  of  the  world,  and 
brought  in  his  train  as  a  servant  or  waiter,  an  In- 
dian half-breed,  a  Creole  of  St.  Charles,  Mis- 
souri, and  whose  tragic  fate  is  the  subject  of  the 
following  brief  narrative. 

This  man  was  an  excellent  hunter,  and  was 
frequently  employed  as  such  by  Capt.  Stewart, 
and  was  we  believe,  taken  altogether,  considered 
a  very  fair  specimen  of  this  class  of  men,  who 
are  not  in  general  remarkable  for  either  honesty 
or  other  essentials  of  a  good  character.  One  day 
he  was  missed,  as  likewise  two  of  Capt.  Stewart's 
best  saddle  horses,  and  it  was  immediately  sus- 
pected that  he  had  stolen  them  and  gone  over  to 
join  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  at  one  of  their 
posts  on  the  upper  part  of  the  Columbia.  These 
facts  and  surmises  were  mentioned  to  Capt.  Stew- 
art, who,  being  naturally  indignant  at  such 
ungrateful  and  unworthy  treatment,  from  one 
whom  he  had  always  treated  with  frank  and  con- 
siderate kindness,  remarked,  in  the  heat  and  pas- 
sion of  the  moment,  (words  that  he  would  after- 
wards have  given  his  whole  fortune  to  recall,)  that 
he  would  give  any  one  in  the  camp  five  hundred 
dollars  for  his  scalp,  with  or  without  the  horses. 
These  unfortunate  words,  with  the  attending  cir- 
cumstances, were  quickly  circulated  through  the 
encampment,  and  having  formed  the  talk  of  the 
hour,  were  dismissed,  to  make  way  for  other  sub- 
jects of  fresher  and  more  engrossing  interest. 
But  there  was  one  man  upon  whose  mind  they 
had  fallen,  and  like  the  spear  of  Ithuriel,  had 
changed  a  hateful  and  contemptible  object  into 
a  hideous  and  portentous  fiend.  This  was  Mark 
Head,  who  it  was  afterwards  remembered,  was 
seen  to  saddle  his  horse  and  ride  out  of  camp 
with  his  rifle  and  other  equipments,  as  if  going  to 
hunt  Buffalo;  and  no  particular  notice  was  taken 
of  it  at  the  time,  as  such  were  matters  of  daily 
and  hourly  occurrence. 

The  evening  closed  upon  the  day  without  any 
thing  having  taken  place  to  mar  or  interrupt  the 
usual  pastimes  and  diversions  of  the  camp.    Morii-» 
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ino-  rose  fresh  and  lovely,  as   is  her  wont  in  these 
eternal  solitudes.     The  events  of  yesterday  were 
hardly  remembered,  and  the  hour  of  noon  was 
fast  approaching,  when  the  slumberous  stillness 
of  the   camp   was    rudely    broken   by  the   rapid 
tramping  of  horses'  feet,  and  furious   and  frantic 
yells  that  appeared  to  issue  from  a  cloud  of  dust, 
"that  came  borne  across  the  prairie  upon  the  sum- 
mer breeze  in  the  direction  of  the  tents.     This 
cleared  away  ;  and  now  it  was  seen  to  be  a  soli- 
tary horseman,  and  that  horseman   was  soon  re- 
cognized to  be  Mark  Head ;,  and  still  he  onward 
came,  shoutino-  and  yelling  like  one  under  demo- 
niacal  possession,  which  he  doubtless  was ;  and, 
holding  aloft  on  the  muzzle  of  his  rifle  a  some- 
thing that  looked  black  and  glossy,  but  which  no 
one  could  yet  recognize.     Nearer  and  nearer  still 
he  came,  thundering  on,  and  grinding   the  solid 
earth  under  his  horse's  feet   into  an  impalpable 
powder,  that  floated  away  like  the  foaming  w  aves 
in  a  vessel's  wake ;  and  now  he   is  upon  them, 
and  passed  them,  and  checking  his  horse  strongly 
and  suddenly  before   Capt.    Stewart's    tent,  leaps 
from  his   back,  and  holds  up  exultingly  to  view, 
the  dissevered  and  blood-dripping  scalp  of  Charles- 
the  Creole.      Had  the  Avenger  of  blood  stood  be- 
fore him,  greater  could  not  have  been  the  blank 
horror  and  consternation  of  Capt.  Stewart,  than 
on  witnessing   this   direful   apparition.     The  few 
hasty  and  unpremeditated   words  he  had  so  un- 
happily spoken,  had  passed  from  his  mind  almost 
as  soon  as  uttered  ;  but  here  they  were  recalled  to 
him  in  fiery  and   terrific  -distinctness  by  the  ruth- 
less wretch  who  now  stood  before  him,  and  boldly 
claiming  the  proffered   reward  for  this  cold  and 
djeliberate  murder. 

In  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  many  talked 
of  executing  summary  justice  upon  Head  ;  and 
the  wretched  man  had  to  consult  his  safety  b/ ab- 
senting himself  for  several  weeks  from  the  society 
and  companionship  of  his  brother  hunters.  But 
in  a  very  short  time  this  tragical  occurrence  ceased 
to  be  talked  about,  and  gradually  lapsed  from  the 
minds  of  all,  as  other  events  usurped  the  interest 
it  had  for  a  season  inspired. 

Head,  himself,  afterwards  related  the  manner 
in  which  he   killed  the  Creole,   and  which  was 
simply  as  follows  :      On  leaving  the  encampment, 
he  had  observed   the  trail  made  by  the  horses 
which  the  missing  man  had  taken  with  him  in 
his  flight,   and  following  it  up  all  that  day,  had 
come  upon  him  in  the  evening  about  sunset,  and 
just  as  he  was  in  the  act  of  cutting  up  a  bjjlfalo 
that  he   appeared  to  have  lately  killed.     The  ill- 
fated  man  was  somewhat   startled  at   first,   but 
Head  quickly  re-assured    him   bj'  his    apparent 
frankness  and  cordiality.     He  even  applauded  his 
act    of   carrying    off    Capt.    Stewart's   horses. — 
The  Creole's  suspicions  having  been  thus  com- 
pletely disarmed,  he  naturally  relapsed  into  his 
■occupation   of  butchering,  in  which  he  had  been 
interrupted  by  Head,  when  the  latter  seizing  his 
opportunity,  shot  his  unsuspecting  victim  through 
the  heart,  and  after  having  scalped  him,  returned 
lo.camp,  in  the  manner  already  described. 


THE  PAINTER,  WEST. 

Some  years  since,  we  made  llie  acquaintance  of  a  wan- 
dering portrait  painter,  who,  along  with  an  ardent  affec- 
tion for  his  fascinating  profession,  coupled  an  equally  ar- 
dent love  for  tlie  graces  of  polite  literature  ;  and,  in  his 
idle  moments,  he  paid  court,  not  without  decided  eviden- 
ce of  favor,  to  the  muses.  We  ransacked  his  portfolio— 
and,  among  other  productions  of  equal  merit,  found 
the  following  tribute  to  the  genius  and  memoryof  one  of 
the  masters  of  his  art,  Benjamin  West.  By  permission, 
we  obtained  a  copy,  and  now  offer  it  to  the  readers  of  the 
Western  Literary  Journ.4.l  f. 


THE  DYING  ARTIST. 

R.  W.  P.  WRIGHT. 


Supported  in  his  chair,  the  old  man  sat, 
Surrounded  there  by  many  an  angel-form — 
Pictures  of  earth  and  heaven— embodied  thought. 
Where  inspiration  breathed  from  pencilled  lips. 

He  waited  death. 
The  summer  sun  was  sinking  to  his  rest 
Amid  the  grandeur  of  Chaldean  clouds, 
Which,  like  the  sunlit  visions  of  a  dream. 
In  fond  delight  hung  round  the  monarch's  throne. 
His  pale  lips  moved  in  silent,  fervent  prayer, 
As  ardently  he  gazed  upon  the  scene. 
That  potent  talisman,  that  secret  wand. 
The  artist  held  (unknown  to  duller  earth,) 
Called  up  the  spirits  of  a  poet's  dream,  i 
All  grand  and  beautiful !     The  fairy  clouds 
Were  peopled  o'er  with  bright  angelic  forms 
Dipp'd  in  the  glory  of  the  westrhig  sun. 

Softly  he  spake : 
"Thou  glorious  Orb  !  and  you,  ye  idol  forms 
That  crowd  his  burning  throne — clouds  that  I  love — 
Earth,  wood,  and  water— hills,  where  I  have  stood 
To  gaze  upon  created  majesty  ; 
Earth,  with  thy  fullness,  I  have  loved  thee  well. 
Gazed  on  thy  gorgeousness  with  drinking  eyes, 
Enwrap'd,  inspired,  full  of  thee  and  God. 
But  now,  farewell !  farewell,  O,  glorious  Sun, — 
And  ever-changing  clouds  and  forms  that  keep 
Their  vigils  'mid  your  fairy-seeming  halls — 
AH  things  so  lovely  and  so  loved,  farewell  I" 

He  slept. 
A  glorious  dream  of  earth  came  over  him  : 
A  lairy  world  was  his,  wherein  he  moved 
Monarch  and  worshipper,— around  him  breathed 
The  pencilled  beings  of  his  own  proud  thoughts. 
Some  patriarch  forms  in  deep  devotion  knelt, 
Invading  heaven  with  their  ardent  prayers.* 
Some  warrior-knights,  in  pageant  chivalry. 
Spurred  to  the  charge,  with  "  bright  and  beaming 

arms," 
Or  knelt  in  gallant  worship  at  the  feet 
Of  some  fair  lady-love  :  and  there  again, 
The  towering  conqueror  led  his  mailed  host 
Eager  to  battle,  hannered,  clothed  in  steel, 


]       *  West's  "  Inspiration  of  Peter." 
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His  (ioep-filed  phafanx  firm  as  adamant, 
His  cataract  host  that,  like  a  Gallic  flood 
Of  men  and  arras,  dashed  fiercely  on  the  foe, 
Leaving,  to  mark  the  pathway  tliey  had  trod, 
Dire  consternation,  chaos,  rout,  and  death.* 
Here  gleamed  a  coronation,  pencilled  high 
In  all  the  pomp  of  regal  pageantry  :   t 
There  lay  the  fallen  warrior,  Freedom's  son. 
Who  faintly  whispered  "  Liberty,"  and  died.  | 

Lo  the  Messiah  here  I 
Whole  nations  healing  with  his  potent  word — 
The  lame,  the  blind,  the  palsied  and  tlie  dumb, 
In  simultaneous  raptures  sing  his  praise. |J 

Again : 
Jerusalem,  the  Holy  City,  stood 
Before  him,  full,  in  all  its  pride  and  power. 
Beleaguing  hosts  now  camp'd  around  her  walls — 
Serried  and  sparkling  rose  the  sea  of  arms — 
Emblazon'd, broad,  and  floating  to  the  wind, 
Triumphal  banners  flashed  along  the  sky — 
Knights,  prophets,  warriors,  councillors  and  kings. 
Pride,  glitter,  show,  and  panoply,  and  power — 
Assembled  pleeisures  and  assembled  woes. 

Hark! 
The  din  of  war  breaks  sudden  on  the  ear ; 
Host  grapples  host — and  shouts  tumultous  rise. 
The  yell  of  vengeance,  mingling  with  the  groans 
Of  pganizing  thousands,  rend  the  air. 
The  leaguer  and  beleagued — the  friend  and  foe, 
Together  driven,  and  together  drive 
Onward  to  ruin,  whelmed  in  seas  of  blood  I 

'Tis  done  ! 
The  patient  started,  fitful,  from  his  dream, 
And  lo  I  the  visions  of  his  fevered  brain 
Stood  full  before  him,  clothed  in  all  the  wealth 
Of  fearful  grandeur,  wild  and  chaos  bound! 

Again  he  slept : 
A  pleasing  dream  stole  softly  o'er  his  sense — 
A  bland  elysium— a  realm  of  light. 
With  music  canopied — wherein  his  soul 
Drank  the  rich  fullness  of  ctherial  joy. 
One  only  vision  ministered  to  him, — 
A  lovely  steed,  white  as  the  virgin  snow. 
Whereon  a  seraph,  clad  in  flowing  robes. 
Rode  gracefully  :  a  white  and  chrystal  crown 
Sat  on  his  brow — a  silver  bow  he  held. 
Brightened  with  use,  and  radiant  with  light.  § 

He  spake; 
"  Hail,  master-spirit  of  an  art  sublime ! 
The  wealth  of  all  earth's  beauties  has  been  thine. 
God,  from  whose  hand  flows  all  things  pure  and  good, 
Has  given  thee,  above  the  sons  of  man, 
A  lofty  genius — taught  thee  nature's  lore 
In  her  own  temple,  from  her  own  pure  lips. 
Dost  love  an  earthly  fame  7    'Tis  all  thine  own  ; 
Earth  holds  not  back  the  laurel  from  thy  brow. 
Look  where  she  lies  in  yon  perspective  light, 
Like  fairy  Eden  in  the  lap  of  May. 

*  "  Battle  of  Neville's  Cross." 

t  "  Crowning  of  de  Ribaumont." 

t  "  Death  of  Gen.  Wolfe." 

II  "  Christ  healing  in  the  Temple." 

§  •'  Death  on  the  Pale  Horse." 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  proper  to  mention,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  works  of 
West,  that  the  above  are  the  titles  of  some  of  h  is  paint 
ings. — Editors. 


Yet  she  has  now,  in  all  Iier  loveliness, 

No  hues  so  rich  and  rare,  no  rhetoric 

So  deep,  so  full  as  thy  great  spirit  claims. 

Thine  was  no  common,  lowlorn,  love  of  earlh, 

No  little  idol  of  mortality  ; 

'Twas  that  bold  love  that  reaches  through  all  time 

And  plucks  the  plaudits  of  eternity — 

A  boundless,  bounding,  upward,  onward  love. 

That  knows  no  idols  but  itsolf  and  Cod  ! 

Look  on  THIS  light,  behold  these  matchless  hues — 

Pictures  of  heavc-n,  and  by  her  artist  touched — 

Tliese  all  are  thine,  and  thine  eternally  I" 

Ue  bowed — 
His  bow  was  bent,  the  arrow  sped  its  way — 
So  noiseless  sped,  so  sweet,  so  pleasingly. 
The  dying  Artist  smiled  and  welcomed  it ! 


LEAVES    FROM   MY    JOURNAL; 

OR,  A  TOUR  ON  THE  PRAIRIES. 


BY    C.    B.    GILLESPIE. 


•  CATCHING  THE  WILD  HORSE.* 

Having  therefore  no  other  object  in  \iew  than 
mere  curiosity  and  love  of  excitement,  I  did  not 
endeavor  to  outstrip  my  companions ;  but  run- 
ning side  by  side  with  the  foremost  Indian,  I  soon 
found  that  my  Missouri  horse  was  much  swifter 
than  their  rough  prairie  steeds,  and  if  I  wished, 
could  have  outstripped  them  all.  The  chase  was 
leading  us  amongst  a  number  of  low  hills,  and 
where  the  ground  was  indented  with  numerous 
small  hollows  and  ruts  washed  out  by  the  rains,  so 
that  it  became  necessary  to  use  a  little  more  cau- 
tion than  was  agreeable  to  me,  though  my 
companions  dashed  on  as  reckless  of  life  and 
limb  as  ever.  And  now  it  became  apparent,  that 
whatever  were  our  prospects  at  first,  we  would 
yet  have  a  race  before  we  would  be  up  with  our 
game.  For  the  last  few  minutes  we  had  been 
gaining  but  slowly.  Though  every  exertion  was 
made,  still  we  were  some  twenty  or  thirty  yards 
behind,  and  what  was  less  agreeable  than  all,  I 
perceived  I  was  falling  somewhat  in  the  rear,  in 
spite  of  all  my  exertions;  for  though  I  could  more 
than  hold  my  own  in  a  short  race,  I  soon  discov- 
ered my  horse  was  no  match  for  their  winded  po- 
nies in  the  long  run.  Though  I  spurred  inces- 
santly, one  after  another  of  the  Indians  passed  on 
before  me,  until  it  became  evident  that  I  would  be 
compelled  to  come  in  "  at  the  heel  of  the  hunt." 
Resolving  to  make  my  retreat  with  the  best  possi- 
ble grace,  I  dashed  off  to  the  left  for  the  purpose 
of  ascending  a  high  eminence  that  rose  at  a  little 
distance,  and  which  I  judged  would  offer  a  fair 
site  for  observing  the  finale  of  the  enterprise. 


*  This  is  a  part  of  the  article  on  page  257 
disconnected  by  mistake. 
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After  a  few  minutes  exertion,  I  found  myself  on 
the  summit,  which  afforded  an  extensive  view  of 
the  country  on  either  side.  Before  me  lay  an  ex- 
tensive plain,  bounded  in  the  distance  by  a  chain 
of  dim  and  shadowy  mountains  raising  their  rag- 
ged heads  in  the  clear  blue  sky ;  on  the  left  was 
a  group  of  low  hills  running  from  beneath  me, 
and  losing  themselves  in  the  plain ;  and  to  the 
right,  emerging  into  the  open  space  before  me, 
was  the  foaming  troop  of  wild  horse,  closely  fol- 
lowed by  their  as  wild  pursuers.  A  few  minutes 
more  would  end  the  race,  as  the  Indians  were  al- 
most upon  their  game,  and  were  already  singling 
out  their  favorites  from  the  crowd — when  of  a  sud- 
den they  all  stopped,  reining  in  their  horses  vio- 
lently, apparently  in  great  confusion.  I  could  not 
at  first  imagine  what  had  occurred ;  but  seeing 
them  collected  together  gesticulating  and  pointing 
to  the  group  of  hills  that  I  have  before  mentioned, 
I  observed  a  number  of  persons  on  horseback 
emerging  into  the  plain  at  too  great  a  distance  to 
judge  whether  Indians  or  not,  whose  sudden  ap- 
pearance had  thus  rather  unceremoniously  put  a 
stop  to  the  chase.  If  they  were  enemies,  we  were 
in  a  bad  predicament — without  arms  of  any  kind, 
several  miles  from  camp,  and  our  horses  tired  and 
fatigued  with  the  race ;  and  if  they  were  friends, 
we  had  no  manner  of  finding  it  out,  for  prudence 
forbade  us  making  any  advance  for  that  purjjose. 
In  those  wild  and  lonely  deserts  everything  that 
moves  in  the  distance  is  to  be  looked  upon  with 
suspicion  ;  for  there  is  such  an  extensive  scope  of 
vision,  that  objects  can  be  discerned  for  miles,  and 
what  at  first  might  have  been  supposed  a  herd  of 
buffaloes,  upon  a  nearer  approach,  would  prove  to 
be  a  wandering  band  of  Indians  :  and  often,  when 
on  hunting  excursions,  wc  would  fly  with  alarm 
from  those  whom  we  supposed  enemies,  they  would 
in  the  end  prove  to  be  a  party  of  our  own  com- 
panions, who  perhaps  were  equally  frightened  at 
our  appearance. 

In  the  present  instance,  our  only  plan  was  to 
retreat  in  such  a  manner  as  to  induce  them  not  to 
suspect  our  defenceless  situation.  I'pon  discov- 
ering us,  they,  too,  had  halted,  and  were  proba- 
bly as  suspicious  of  us  as  we  were  of  them.  The 
wild  liorses,  in  the  interim,  had  made  the  most  of 
their  time,  and  were  already  free  from  pursuit, 
galloping  away  in  the  distance.  I  immediately 
joined  my  companions,  who  had  commenced  their 
retreat  slowly  and  carelessly,  the  more  to  deceive, 
as  if  showing  a  disposition  neither  to  fight  or  fly, 
but  declaring  the  school -boy  determination,  "if 
you  let  me  alone,  I'll  let  you  alone."  As  soon  as 
we  were  sheltered  from  observation,  our  horses 
were  put  to  the  gallop,  until  we  had  left  several 
miles  behind,  and  were  relieved  from  all  fears  of 
immediate  pursuit.  The  Arrapahas  never  betray- 
ed by  look  or  word  their  feelings  of  disappoint- 
ment ;  but  preserving  the  same  stoical  look  of  in- 
difference which  is  peculiarly  their  own  in  victory 
or  defeat,  rode  carlcssly  on,  seemingly  as  compla- 
cent and  self-satisfied  as  if  their  efforts  had  been 
crowned  with  success. 

Our  intention  was  now  to  reach  the  camp  as 


soon  as  possible,  which  by  observation  could  not 
be  far  distant ;  but  just  as  we  were  rising  a  gentle 
swell  of  the  prairie,  we  descried  two  other  wild 
horses  a  few  hundred  yards  off,  that  had  evidently 
been  separated  from  the  main  body  to  which  Ga- 
briel and  Black  Wolf  had  given  pursuit.  Here 
then  was  still  an  opportunity,  in  part,  to  redeem 
for  our  disappointment,  and  one  of  the  Indians 
prepared  to  embrace  it.  Dismounting  with  lasso 
in  hand,  he  drove  his  horse  before  him,  keeping 
himself  effectually  concealed  by  the  interposition 
of  his  body.  Slowly  and  carefully  did  he  ap- 
proach, suffering  his  horse  to  nip  the  grass  at  al- 
most every  step,  the  more  to  conceal  his  design. 
As  soon  as  they  noticed  his  approach,  they  came 
towards  him  at  full  speed,  snuffiing  the  air  as  if 
to  judge  of  their  previous  acquaintance  of  the 
intruder.  But  still  they  were  very  suspicious, 
galloping  till  within  fifty  yards,  they  would  pause 
a  moment,  then  wheel,  and  making  a  half  circle, 
come  up  again  on  the  other  side,  and  thus  kept 
running  round  every  detour,  lessening  uncon- 
sciously the  space  between  them  and  their  enemy. 
It  was  really  surprising  to  see  with  what  address 
the  Indian  kept  himself  concealed.  When  his 
game  would  shy  off  as  if  afraid  of  treachery, 
perhaps  catching  a  glimpse  of  his  person,  he 
would  throw  himself  flat  in  the  grass,  letting  his 
horse  feed  over  and  about  him,  until  observing 
that  their  suspicions  were  nearly  dispelled,  he 
would  advance  again  as  cautiously  as  ever,  first  on 
one  side  and  then  on  the  other,  and  sometimes 
completely  under  the  belly  of  his  horse.  By  this 
means,  he  had,  by  little  and  little,  dispelled  nearly 
all  the  fears  that  they  might  have  had  at  first,  un- 
til they  advanced  boldly  and  carelessly  near 
enough  for  his  purpose.  With  one  bound,  the 
Indian  was  on  his  horse,  dashing  towards  them 
like  a  thunderbolt,  his  lasso  whirling  round  his 
head — and  before  they  had  fairly  turned  to  fly,  the 
supple  rope  was  fastened  on  the  neck  of  one. 

Powerful  and  long  were  the  struggles  of  the 
choking  animal  for  freedom,  leaping  and  plung- 
ing to  follow  its  companion  that  was  now  gallop- 
ing free  and  unrestrained  over  the  prairie.  But 
all  attempts  were  fruitless ;  the  more  it  struggled, 
the  firmer  and  tighter  was  the  neck  compressed  by 
the  choking  noose,  until  breathless  and  exhausted 
it  sunk  down  upon  the  prairie,  bidding  farewell 
forever  to  a  life  of  happiness  and  freedom.  It 
proved  to  be  a  young  and  beautiful  mare,  of  a 
bright  bay  color ;  and  I  could  not  help  sympathi- 
sing with  the  poor  dumb  brute,  as  she  lay  there 
quivering  in  every  muscle,  weak  and  helpless  in 
the  midst  of  her  exulting  captors. 


1 


It  is  one  thing  to  profess  good  principles  of  ac- 
tion, and  quite  anther  to  practice  them.  Few  will 
admit  themselves  to  be  wicked  at  heart,  or  approve 
the  least  vice  in  others ;  but  many  seem  to  be  re- 
gardless of  their  own  conduct  while  censuring 
that  of  their  fellows. 
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CHASED   BY    A    BEAR. 


BY  B.  ST.  JAMES  FRY. 


"You've  heard  of  bear  fights,  boys!  Now  try 
every  fellow  here,  just  hold  your  tempers,  and 
hear  your  uncle  say  a  word  or  two,  on  that  sub- 
ject." 

"  Go  it,  Uncle  Bill !  and  if  it  is  first  rate,  we'll 
treat,"  exclaimed  half  a  dozen  listeners,  drawing 
their  chairs  closer  to  the  old  veteran  who  had  pro- 
posed the  "  yarn."  We  had  often  listened  to  the 
talcs  of  the  old  settlers,  and  with  our  usual  inter- 
est excited,  took  a  seat.  The  bar  room  was  soon 
in  a  quiet  state — even  the  bar-keeper  leaned  for- 
ward over  the  counter  to  hear  the  old  settler. 

"  Uncle  Bill,"  as  he  was  familiarly  termed  by 
all  who  had  seen  him  more  than  once,  was  a  cu- 
rious specimen  of  human  nature ;  no  one  had 
ever  learned  from  whence  he  came ;  whether  he 
had  been  married,  or  anything  else  personal.  He 
would  talk  with  you  all  day  long  about  the  "in- 
juns,"  and  the  days  he  had  fought  under  Harrison, 
but  if  you  asked  him  further,  his  answer  was 
either  so  very  evasive  that  you  became  convinced 
it  was  none  of  your  business,  or  he  turned  it  off 
in  a  hearty  joke,  and  a  queer,  comical  look  out  of 
his  left  eye  (he  had  lost  his  right,  in  an  "  injun" 
fight)  which  was  equal  to  the  words,  "Who'd  you 
say  was  green  T' 

So  much  for  the  narrator;  and  pulling  his  old 
rabbit-skin  cap  tolerably  well  over  his  eyes,  and  by 
sundry  twistings  about  in  his  chair,  he  proceeded  to 
amuse  the  young  men  by  teUing  them  some  of  his 
experience. 

"  When  I  was  a  small  chap,  say,  about  the  size 
of  Jack  Benson,  there,  my  father  lived  near 
Wheeling.  He  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  of 
that  region,  having  made,  although  the  Indians 
bothered  him  a  heap,  considerable  improvements, 
that  is,  people  thought  them  so,  in  them  days. — 
He  had,  by  the  assistance  of  his  boys,  (I  was  the 
likeliest  of  the  family,)  cleared  about  twenty  acres 
and  put  in  crops.  He  had  the  neatest  log-cabin 
about,  two  rooms  below,  and  a  loft  where  we 
stowed  away  all  of  the  lumber  in  one  corner, 
while  the  end  which  had  a  window  in  the  gable, 
was  taken  up  as  a  sleeping  room  for  me  and  a 
younger  brother. 

"The  old  man  always  had  an  idea  that  I  was 
cut  out  for  an  etarnal  hard  kind  of  a  chap,  and 
kept  me  at  work,  as  he  said,  to  keep  me  out  of 
mischief;  but  the  old  fellow  wasn't  smart  enough 
for  his  son — for  if  there  was  to  be  a  huskin', 
quiltin'  match,  coon  hunt,  or  a  general  spree 
among  the  young  'uns,  I'd  lay  parfectly  still,  till  I 
thought  the  old  man  was  asleep,  and  then — you 
understand — my  brother  was  afraid  to  tell — he'd 
catched  one  of  the  awfallest  lickins  that  any  chap 
ever  dreamt  of 

"  Well,  one  night,  the  Widow  Jackson,  about 
three  miles  from  our  house,  give  out  that  she'd 
have  a  quiltin,  and  wanted  all  the  young  folks 
to  come  and  help  her  out  of  a  drag.     They  fixed 


them  things  in  them  days  just  as  they  do  now. 
You  see,  the  young  fellers  had  no  idea  of  quilt- 
in, but  the  gals  wanted  some  one  to  go  home 
with  them — ^just  as  if  they  had  no  big  brothers 
that  came  with  them.  When  supper  was  over,  I 
picked  up  my  cap  and  made  for  the  door. 

'  Bill,'  said  the  old  man,  '  Bill,  where  are  you  a 
goin'  this  time  of  dayl' 

'To  AVidow  Jackson's  quiltin,'   said  I,  just  as 
unconsarned  as  if  I  didn't  care  nothing  about  it.' 
'  You  can't  go.  Bill ;  I  don't  want  to  be  waked 
up  in  the  night  to  let  you  in.' 

'  Well,  dad,  I'll  stay  at  home !'  for  I  saw  that  I 
had  to  play  'possum. 

"  The  old  'uns  soon  went  to  bed  with  the  im- 
pression that  I  was  there  also,  and  sound  asleep. 
About  the  right  time,  I  was  off,  and  soon  reached 
the  quiltin'.  All  the  boys  for  four  or  five  miles 
around  was  there.  But  what  took  my  eye,  was  a 
chap  named  Tom  Phelps  strutting  about  in  all  of 
his  glory.  Half  of  the  gals  in  the  room  was  try- 
ing to  get  him  to  look  at  them.  I  knew  there  was 
something  in  the  wind,  so  I  walks  up  to  him,  says 
I, '  Tom,  how  d'ye  do  V 

'  First  rate,'  says  he,  '  only  I'm  mighty  tired  ;  he 
was  a  hard  fellow  to  upset,  but  I  done  it  for  him." 
'  Who  do  you  mean  V  says  I,  for  I  didn't  under- 
stand him. 

'You  didn't  hear  of  the  bear,  then, that  I  killed 
to-day !'  And  so  he  sets  down,  and  tells  me  all 
about  it.  You  see,  he  was  out  hunting  and  came 
across  a  bear.  As  good  luck  would  have  it,  he 
took  first  rate  aim  and  upset  the  black  varmint  at 
one  shot.  He  skinned  the  old  feller,  and  now  he 
calculated  that  he  was  one  notch  ahead  of  any 
chap  in  the  settlement.  And  that  was  what  all 
the  fu.ss  was  about.  He'd  killed  a  bear,  and  ev- 
ery gal  in  the  room  thought  he  was  a  real  snor- 
ter. 

"  Just  to  please  him,  I  acknowledged  the  corn. 
I  could  whip  any  boy  about,  fair  fight — but  I  had 
not  killed  a  bear.  But,  thinks  I  to  myself,  without 
saying  any  thing,  if — if  I  don't  kill  a  bear,  'fore  a 
week,  then  I'm  switched,  or  else  there  aint  none 
about. 

"I  didn't  sleep  much  that  night,  when  I  went 
home,  for  I  was  thinking  of  glory,  and  shining 
among  the  gals. 

"  Two  or  three  days  after,  there  was  a  general 
understanding  that  there  was  bears  about  the 
neighborhood,  and  the  neighbors  set  upon  a  day 
to  turn  out  and  give  them  a  chase.  The  night 
before,  I  cleaned  out  my  rifle,  and  prepared  my- 
self in  all  respects.  We  were  to  start  off  at  day- 
break. Setting  my  rifle  by  my  bed-side,  I  hopped 
into  bed,  but  found  it  hard  work  to  sleep  for  a  long 
time,  and  had  hardly  got  in  a  good  snooze,  when 
I  heard  a  low,  savage  growl  not  far  off.  I  was  up 
and  dressed  before  you  could  wink — out,  and 
ready  to  show  fight.  The  moon  was  shining  as 
bright  as  day,  and  not  far  from  the  house,  I  saw 
the  old  feller  making  track  for  the  woods.  '  Not 
so  fast !'  says  I,  '  old  feller,  I've  a  word  to  say  to 
you — I  would  like  to  know  where  all  of  your 
friends  are.'     But  he  did'nt  stop;  and  I  after  him, 
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as  fast  as  my  heels  could  carry  me.  I  guess  I 
chased  him  about  a  mile,  when  the  old  feller 
wheeled  about,  and  seemed  disposed,  as  the  Indi- 
ans say,  to  have  a  talk.  He  reared  himself  upon 
his  hind  feet,  and  showing  his  teeth,  seemed  to 
say  '  come  on  !' 

"  Drawing  up  my  rifle,  I  took  aim  with  a  rather 
unsteady  hand,  and  cracked  away.  The  old  fel- 
ler gave  a  most  tremendous  growl  and  started 
towards  me,  limping  a  little,  and  showing  his  teeth 
and  tongue  in  a  manner  that  would  have  scared 
the  best  of  you.  I  commenced  to  retreat  in  a 
slow  manner,  and  felt  for  my  powder  horn,  but  in 
my  hurry,  when  dressing,  I  had  forgotten  it,  and 
then  I  was  in  a  trying  situation.  Boys,  if  you 
could  only  have  felt  for  about  two  minutes  as  I 
felt  just  about  that  time,  you'd  have  the  fever  and 
ague  shakes  as  long  as  you  lived,  and  could  re- 
collect anything  about  it;  but  you  know  that  in 
such  times  a  feller  don't  stop  to  think  of  anything 
but  which  is  the  best  track  home,  and  how  to  keep 
clear  of  the  bear.  The  long  chase  had  made  me 
tired,  but  I  took  to  my  heels  as  the  last  resource 
in  time  of  danger,  bracing  every  nerve.  Logs 
were  no  obstructions,  and  guUeys  which  had 
looked  rather  broad  at  other  times,  I  got  over  as 
easily  as  you  would  hop  over  a  twig,  and  close 
after  me,  growling  in  a  hungry  tone,  came  the 
bear.  The  sweat  poured  down  my  face,  although 
it  was  winter  and  cold  enough.  I  could  hear  the 
steps  of  the  bear  close  behind  me,  but  had  not 
enough  courage  to  look  back,  for  that  wasn't  the 
object  with  me;  I  was  trying  to  get  over  the 
ground  ahead  as  fast  as  I  could.  I  heard  his  steps 
closer  and  closer,  till  it  seemed  to  me  that  he  trod 
almost  on  my  heels.  I  felt  like  dropping  down 
and  giving  up  at  once,  but  then  I  thought  that 
dad  would  grieve  himself  to  death  to  think  what 
had  become  of  me,  for  I  had  hooked  out. 

At  last  I  felt  his  fore  paw  brush  against  my  foot. 
I  felt  like  saying  my  prayers ;  but  raising  all  of  my 
courage  at  one  lick,  I  turned  suddenly  round  and 
give  him  a  thundering  blow  over  the  head  with  my 
rifle,  which  slipped  from  my  hand  with  the  action. 
It  didn't  hurt  the  old  fellow  much  though,  for  he 
after  me  again,  but  I  had  gained  about  fifteen  feet 
on  him,  which  was  considerable  in  such  a  fix  as 
I  was. 

"We  were  both  tired,  and  moved  along  slowly, 
hut  doing  our  best  licks.  I  was  now  within  about 
one  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  house;  three  or  four 
times  I  yelled  as  loud  as  I  could,  but  it  did  no 
good,  and  the  varmint  was  gaining  on  mc  slowly. 
The  blow  which  he  got  had  roused  his  spunk, 
and  he  yelled  twice  as  loud  as  he  did  before.  I 
could  hear  him  gritting  his  teeth,  and  the  flesh 
trembled  on  my  bones.  How  I  wished  for  my 
rifle  again  to  hit  him  another  lick  over  the  head, 
or  a  knife,  for  then  I  might  have  closed  in  with 
him  and  put  an  end  to  the  matter;  but  there  was 
no  assistance  at  my  hand.  You  may  think  it 
strange  that  a  feller  could  think  of  such  things, 
but  it's  so.  Why,  I  recollected  every  time  I  had 
hooked  out  of  the  gable  window,  every  orchard 
and  water-melon  patch  I  had  helped  to  rob  when 


a  little  shaver ;  and  if  you'll  believe  me,  boys,  I 
even  thought  of  what  Tom  Benson  and  the  other 
chaps  would  say,  when  they  found  out  that  a  bear 
had  come  the  girafi'e  over  me. 

Again  I  had  the  old  varmint  close  upon  me,  and 
I  tried  to  redouble  my  speed,  and  even  then  I 
thought  we  were  a  long  time  running  a  quarter  of 
a  mile.  It  seemed  as  long  as  a  year  to  me.  But 
one  hope  still  remained  :  I  was  now  about  thirty 
yards  from  the  fence  around  the  cleared  field,  and 
I  knew  that  if  I  got  over  that,  all  was  safe.  But 
it  was  very  high,  and  my  only  salvation  could  be 
gained  by  clearing  it  at  one  jump.  I  didn't  be- 
lieve I  could  do  it,  but  I  was  bound  to  try  at  all 
events.  The  bear  was  close  to  me,  and  still  gain- 
ing— the  fence  was  high — was  there  no  other  way  1 
I  looked  round  to  see  if  a  rail  was  down  in  any 
place;  twice  I  screamed  aloud,  hoping  to  wake  up 
the  dog.  I  looked  one  way  and  another — the 
fence  was  thundering  high,  and  if  I  should  fail  and 
flill,  all  hope  was  passed.  When  within  about 
thirty  feet  of  it,  I  felt  that  it  was  the  last  and  only 
chance,  so  heaving  myself  till  it  seemed  to  me 
that  my  sinews  would  crack,  I  gave  a  despondent 
shriek  and  sprang  into  the  air." 

Uncle  Bill  seemed  overcome  with  emotion,  and 
he  buried  his  head  in  his  hand.  I  heard  a  sup- 
pressed sigh  break  from  him.  The  stillness  was 
broken  at  last  by  all  of  us  enquiring  in  a  low  tone 
what  was  the  result  of  the  leap.  He  raised  up 
his  head,  and,  drawing  off  his  cap,  brushed  back 
his  gray  hair,  and  said  slowly : 

"  Do  you  see  that  scarl"  pointing  to  what  had 
once  evidently  been  a  deep  gash;  "I  shall  carry 
that,"  he  continued,  "  with  me  to  my  grave.  With 
that  mark  I  was  kept  in  bed  with  a  brain  fever, 
and  it  was  some  time  before  I  went  again  to  hunt 
bears." 

"But  how  did  you  escape  1"  said  I. 

"I'll  explain;  you  know  that  we  put  up  rough 
pine  limbs  for  rafters  in  our  log  cabins." 

"  But  what  has  that  to  do  with  the  story?" 

"  Keep  cool,  my  young  friend ;  you  understand 
what  I  said.  My  bed  was  close  to  the  low  roof. 
When  the  bear  was  after  me,  you  must  be  certain 
I  wasn't  thinking  of  anything  except  jumping. 
Well,  I  jumped — it  was  a  terrible  jump.  I  leaped 
at  least  three  feet  from  the  bed,  and  found  myself 
lying  on  my  back." 

"  But  what  was  you  doing  in  bed  1" 

"  Dreaming  of  bears,  and  you  see,  like  a  fool,  I 
jumped  up,  and  came  near  butting  my  brains  out 
against  the  rafters." 

"Now,  Bill!" 

"It's  a  fact,  by  hokeyl  don't  you  believe  it? — 
ask  my  mother,"  said  he,  putting  on  his  queer 
comical  look. 

We  treated. 


No  one  ever  gained  anything  by  speaking  ill  of 
another.  It  is  better,  by  far,  to  talk  of  the  good 
alone,  and  let  the  evil  pass  in  silence,  than  to  prate 
continually  of  others'  faults  and  forget  their  virtues. 
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NAPOLEON.* 

The  history  of  no  man  fills  the  mind  of  the 
reader  with  such  surprise  and  awe,  as  does  that  of 
him  who 

"  Born  ill  Freedom's  eagle  nest, 
Rocked  by  whirlwinds  in  their  rage, 

Nursed  at  Freedom's  stormy  breast," 
Lived  the  terror  of  his  age. 

Coming  forth  from  a  lone  ilse  of  the  sea,  ere 
yet  the  maturity  of  manhood  sat  upon  his  brow, 
he  became  chieftain  of  the  armies  of  a  great  na- 
tion, led  them  in  triumph  from  victory  to  victory, 
and  eclipsed  the  most  brilliant  military  glory  ever 
before  won  by  man.  As  we  think  of  his  ca- 
reer, we  wonderingly  inquire  for  the  magic  power 
by  which  superior  forces  were  prostrated  before 
him,  kings  stripped  of  their  insignia,  and  the  most 
distant  thrones  made  to  tremble  at  the  thun- 
der of  his  artillery.  He  walked  forth  as  the  or- 
dained commander  of  men — the  destined  master 
of  earth.  He  bore  with  his  person  the  secret  of 
his  invincible  power ;  and  though  at  a  distance  fac- 
tious spirits  should  unite  a  whole  nation  against 
him,  and  declare  him  a  traitor,  usurper,  and  an 
outlaw,  yet  his  presence  alone  struck  them  with 
awe,  his  frown  silenced  the  scornful  clamor  of  the 
multitude — before  his  glance  the  most  powerful  of 
the  opposition  shrunk  back  with  fear,  and  at  his 
word  a  hissing  people  rent  the  air  with  an  enthu- 
siastic and  universal  shout,  "■vivele  Napolconf' 
Conqueror  in  the  field,  dictator  in  the  cabinet — 
and  supreme  everywhere — in  him  we  have  the 
sublimest  example  of  the  power  of  the  superior 
mind  in  bending  the  will  of  others  to  his  own, 
and  guiding  a  whole  people  according  to  his 
pleasure.      Through   all  the    annals   of   time  it 
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seems  to  have  been  the  peculiar  province  of  him 
possessing  extraordinary  mental  endowments  to 
control  the  thoughts,  judgments,  and  even  the  ac- 
tions of  his  fellows.  Authority  seems  to  have 
been  co-extensive  with  mind,  and  we  may  say 
what  we  will  about  the  individual  independence 
of  man,  he  will  always  give  deference  and  obedi- 
ence to  him  of  commanding  intellect,  whose  power 
will  be  supreme  according  to  the  mental  weakness 
of  the  multitude.  Napoleon  commanded,  not  by 
the  authority  of  law  or  superstition,  but  by  his 
own  indomitable  will,  supported  by  the  towering 
majesty  of  his  mind.  As  every  one  has  the  right 
to  exercise  all  the  control  he  can  acquire  over  his 
fellow  beings,  he  had  the  indisputable  right  from 
nature  herself,  to  govern,  and  we  are  only  author- 
ized to  arraign  the  use  he  made  of  his  power. 

The  book  before  us  is  the  1st  part  of  the  "  Con- 
sulate and  Empire  of  Napoleon,"  that  continued 
for  the  very  brief  period  during  which  he  ascen- 
ded to  the  summit  of  authority,  and  sat  upon  her 
dizzy  height. 

We  have  little  fault  to  find  with  this  book,  save 
its  intolerable  length,  embracing,  when  completed, 
fifteen  hundred  large  pages,  of  double  columns, 
printed  with  fine  type.  There  is  no  utility  in  ma- 
king a  history  of  so  short  a  time  of  such  discour- 
aging length.  The  book  bears  upon  itself  evi- 
dence of  the  vanity  of  its  author  in  running  out 
its  interminable  pages,  in  that,  it  teems  with  repe- 
titions, the  narration  of  trivial  incidents,  and  the 
useless  speculations  of  the  writer.  Were  it  not 
for  these  faults,  it  would  undoubtedly  prove  a 
standard  work.  It  bears  ample  testimony  of  the 
honesty  of  the  author,  in  that,  he  does  not  strive 
to  suppress  facts  unfavorable  to  his  hero,  or  apol- 
ogise for  his  misconduct.  The  difference  between 
Thiers  and  the  great  English  historian  is  found  in 
the  manner  of  relating  and  commenting  upon  the 
facts  which  are  faithfully  recorded  by  both.  The 
latter  writing  the  biography  of  him  who  was  the 
terror  of  England,  which  united  the  powers  of 
Europe  against  him  and  procured  his  banishment, 
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attempted  to  place  him  in  as  wicked  and  odious  a 
liirht  as  possible,  in  order  to  gild  the  unjust  and 
ungenerous  treatment  of  the  English  toward  him 
and  the  French  people.  The  former,  though  a 
Frenchman,  seems  to  be  an  impartial  historian. 

This  work  commences  with  the  overthrow  of 
the  Directory  and  Constitution  of  the  year  III.,  on 
the  eighteenth  of  November,  1799,  and  continues 
until  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon  at  Waterloo. 
We  can  do  no  more  in  this  review,  than  to  relate 
the  most  important  events  that  occurred  from  the 
eiffhteenth  Brumaire  until  the  time  when  the  new 
Constitution  was  established  and  the  government 
consolidated  into  the  hands  of  the  peoples'  chief- 
tain. 

Napoleon,  while  conquering  among  the  pyra- 
mids of  Egypt,  and  taking  steps  for  building  up  a 
great  nation  upon  the  mighty  ruins  of  ancient 
magnificence,  saw  the  accumulating  distress  of  the 
French  at  home,  internal  factions  growing  up 
against  him,  and  external  foes  stripping  France  of 
the  victories  and  conquests  he  had  gained  for  her 
glory;  and  he  prematurely  left  his  recent  con- 
quests to  stay  the  tide  of  misfortune  at  home. 

He  embarked,  with  two  frigates,  from  Egypt, 
within  sight  of  his  hunters,  the  British,  who 
would  compass  sea  and  land  to  secure  one  man, 
and  consider  his  capture  the  proudest  triumph 
ever  gained  by  the  "  Mistress  of  the  Ocean." — 
He  took  the  route  of  the  coast,  to  avoid  his  pur- 
suers, who  covered  the  Mediterranean  with  their 
ships.  Thus,  the  same  sea  that  formerly  bore 
upon  her  tumultuous  waters,  him  who  said,  "Fear 
not;  you  carry  Csesar  and  his  fortune,"  now 
transported  him,  who,  when  told  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  escaping  the  vigilance  of  his  foes,  said, 
"  Fortune  has  never  abandoned  us — we  shall  ar- 
rive in  spite  of  the  English."  On  the  30th  Sep- 
tember, 1799,  Bonaparte  anchored  in  the  Gulf  of 
Ajaccio,  in  the  land  of  his  nativity.  He  was 
thought  to  be  dead,  and  when  the  news  of  his  ar- 
rival was  communicated  to  the  people,  never  was 
one  man  the  cause  of  greater  enthusiasm.  Sa- 
lutes sent  out  their  thunders  from  every  battle- 
ment, and  regardless  of  infection  and  the  plague, 
a  whole  people  crowded  to  the  shore  to  welcome 
with  their  shouts,  the  man  who  had  risen  from  his 
Corsican  cradle  to  astonish  the  world. 

On  the  9th  of  October,  he  landed  at  Frejus,  in 
the  South  of  France,  from  which  time  until  his 
arrival  in  Paris  on  the  16th,  little  was  heard  but 
the  welcoming  exclamation,  "  Bonaparte  !"  The 
French  seemed,  for  the  time,  to  forget  the  internal 


dissensions  and  convulsions  that  shook  every  pillar 
of  the  nation,  and  their  own  privations,  oppres- 
sions and  distress,  and  thought  alone  of  him, 
whose  potent  arm  they  deemed  able  to  drive  back 
the  foes  that  pressed  upon  their  borders ;  whose 
word  would  hush  all  commotion,  and  whose  great 
mind  would  speedily  devise  means  for  the  immedi- 
ate relief  of  all  their  sufferings. 

On  his  arrival  in  Paris,  Napoleon  found  many 
parties  and  factions  in  collision  with  each  other, 
but  committed  himself  to  none  until  he  had  studi- 
ed their  character,  surveyed  his  ground,  and  deter- 
mined in  his  own  mind,  the  course  which  matters 
might  be  made  to  take. 

To  him  all  parties  directed  their  attention,  not 
knowing  the  one  he  would  favor,  but  thinking  he 
would  at  least  be  an  arbiter  of  all  difficulties. — 
The  Council  of  Five  Hundred  and  the  Council 
of  the  Ancients  united  in  the  general  rejoicing  at 
his  arrival,  and  none  ventured  to  question  his  par- 
poses. 

After  sounding  the  opinions  and  inclinations 
of  the  public  men  he  inclined  to  the  side  of  the 
Abbe  Sieyes,  the  master  statesman  of  the  nation, 
with  whom  he  had  a  complete  understanding 
with  regard  to  their  future  operations.  Many 
men  of  renowned  name,  such  as  Talleyrand, 
Fouche,  Moreau,  Macdonald,  Barnedotte  and 
Lefevre  the  commandant  of  the  guards  of  the 
Representative  Bodies,  tendered  him  their  ser- 
vices. It  was  determined  to  destroy  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  year  III.  of  the  Republic,  and 
establish  another  of  more  strength  and  efBciency. 
On  the  18th  Brumaire,  November,  1799,  Napo- 
leon called  together  those  who  were  in  the  secret 
of  his  operations,  and  the  most  important,  sudden 
and  bloodless  revolution  recorded  in  history  was 
produced.  On  the  19th  Brumaire,  the  Council 
of  Ancients  who  imagined  Napoleon  to  be  in 
their  interest,  charged  him  with  the  execution  of 
the  decree  for  the  safety  of  the  government. — 
The  State  Messenger  bore  him  his  command. 
He  found  the  avenues  crowded  by  the  officers, 
military  and  citizens,  and  Napoleon  came  forward 
on  the  steps  in  front  of  his  house,  received  the 
compliments  of  the  officers,  harrangued  them, 
and  told  them  that  he  relied  upon  them  for  the 
salvation  of  France.  They  drew  their  swords 
and  pledged  him  their  service  and  fidelity.  He 
instantly  mounted,  and  with  a  brilliant  escort  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  bar  of  the  Council  of 
Ancients  and  thus  addressed  them:  "You  are 
the  wisdom  of  the   nation.      At  this  crisis  it 
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belongs  to  you  to  point  out  the  measures  which 
may  save  the  country.  I  come  surrounded  by 
the  generals  of  the  Republic  to  promise  you  their 
support.  I  name  Lefevre  my  lieutenant.  Let  us 
not  lose  time  in  looking  for  precedents.  Nothing 
in  history  ever  resembled  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Nothing  in  the  eighteenth  century  re- 
sembled this  moment."  Some  of  those  who 
were  not  in  the  secret  of  his  operations  now  took 
the  alarm ;  but  he  silenced  and  abashed  them  by 
upbraiding  them  with  the  misfortunes  of  the 
country.  "  What  have  you  done,  "  said  he,  "  for 
that  fine  France  which  I  left  you  in  such  a  bril- 
liant condition  ■?  I  left  you  peace,  I  have  found 
war — I  left  you  the  wealth  of  Italy,  I  have  found 
taxation  and  misery.  Where  are  the  hundred 
thousand  Frenchmen  whom  I  have  known — all 
of  them  my  companions  in  glory  1  They  are 
dead.  "  Most  of  the  Council  of  Ancients  and 
officers  of  State,  laid  down  their  authority  at  the 
feet  of  the  youthful  but  apparently  invincible 
Napoleon. 

But  the  republican  party  of  the  Council  of  Five 
Hundred  was  mere  obstinate,  and  manifested  for 
a  moment  an  unyielding  disposition.  They  feared 
the  safety  of  the  Constitution,  and  in  the 
midst  of  a  stormy  debate  on  the  state  of  affairs. 
Napoleon  appeared  before  them  and  by  permission 
of  the  President,  remarked  as  follows,  '"Citizen 
representatives :  you  are  placed  upon  a  volcano. 
Let  me  teK  you  the  truth  with  the  frankness  of  a 
soldier.  I  was  remaining  tranquil  with  my  family 
when  the  Council  of  Ancients  called  me  to  arms. 
I  collected  my  brave  military  companions  and 
brought  forward  the  arms  of  the  country  in  obe- 
dience to  you  who  are  the  head.  We  are  re- 
warded with  calumny — they  compare  me  to  Cae- 
sar— to  Cromwell.  Had  I  desired  to  usurp  the 
supreme  authority,  I  Lave  had  opportunities  to  do 
so  before  now.  But  I  swear  to  you,  the  country 
has  not  a  more  disinterested  patriot.  We  are 
surrounded  by  dangers  and  civil  war.  Let  us  nc^ 
hazard  the  loss  of  those  advantages  for  which  we 
have  made  such  sacrifices — Liberty  and  Equality." 
"The  Constitution!"  exclaimed  one  of  the 
members. 

"  The  Constitution, "  answered  Bonaparte — "  It 
has  been  repeatedly  violated  and  trampled  under 
foot.  It  cannot  bind  together  the  discordant  ele- 
ments of  the  nation.  But  I  will  save  you  from 
all  horrors — I  and  my  brave  comrades  at  arms, 
whose  swords  and  caps  I  see  at  the  door  of  the 
hall:;  and  if  any  hired  orator  shall  talk  of  out- 
lawry, I  will  appeal  to  the  valor  of  my  comrades 


with  whom  I   have  fought  and  conquered  for 
liberty. "     He  left  them  amidst  the  cries  of  "  Vive 
Bonaparte !  "  echoed  by  the  military  in  the  court 
yard. 

The  majority  of  this  Council  were  opposed  to 
any  radical  change  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Directory.  Lucien  Bonaparte  was  president,  and 
at  its  last  sitting,  a  member  of  the  moderate  party 
moved  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  report 
upon  the  state  of  the  Republic,  and  that  measures 
be  taken  for  opening  a  correspondence  with  the 
Council  of  Ancients.  He  was  interrupted  by 
the  clamor  of  the  majority. 

"  The  Constitution !  The  Constitution  or 
Death !  was  echoed  on  every  side.  "  Bayonets 
frighten  us  not,  "  said  Delbred ;  "  We  are  free- 
men"— "Down  with  the  Dictatorship — no  Dicta- 
tor, "  cried  other  members.  During  this  uproar  a 
clash  of  arms  was  heard  at  the  entrance.  All 
eyes  were  directed  thither,  and  Napoleon  entered, 
attended  by  four  grenadiers.  The  soldiers  re- 
mained back  while  he  marched  with  a  stately  step 
and  uncovered,  about  one-third  up  the  room. 

"What!  drawn  weapons,  armed  men,  soldiers 
in  the  sanctuary  of  the  laws! "  exclaimed  some  of 
the  members,  indignant  at  this  display  of  force 
by  which  they  were  menaced.  All  arose,  some 
rushed  upon  Bonaparte  and  seized  him  by  the  col- 
lar; others  cried  out — "outlawry — outlawry — let 
him  be  proclaimed  a  traitor!  Was  it  for  this 
you  gained  so  many  victories "?  "  At  this  time  a 
party  of  grenadiers  rushed  up  with  drawn  swords, 
rescued  Bonaparte,  and  bore  him  away  amid  the 
scuffle  and  tumult  of  the  scene. 

The  sight  of  the  conqueror  almost  breathless 
and  bearing  marks  of  personal  violence,  excited 
the  indignation  of  the  military.  He  told  them 
that  when  he  wished  to  show  the  Council  the 
"  road  to  victory  and  fame,  they  had  answered  him 
with  daggers. " 

A  party  was  sent  to  rescue  the  President,  who 
when  he  was  brought  to  the  ranks  of  the  soldiery, 
proclaimed  to  them  that  factious  men  had  inter- 
rupted the  deliber?.tions  of  the  Assembly  with 
drawn  daggers,  and  declared  the  Council  of  Five 
Hundred  dissolved.  Murat  was  despatched  to 
execute  the  commands  of  Lucien,  and  with  drums 
beating  he  entered  the  hall  at  the  head  of  a  com- 
pany with  fixed  bayonets,  and  ordered  the  depu- 
ties to  disperse  on  their  peril.  They  now  fled  on 
all  sides,  most  of  them  jumping  from  the  windows 
of  the  Crangerie,  leaving  behind  them  their  oflScial 
caps,  scarfs  and  gowns. 
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Thus,  this  remarkable  and  bloodless  revolution 
•was  consummated  and  Bonaparte  seated  at  the 
head  of  the  French  Nation.  The  18th  and  19th 
Brumaire  terminated  the  existence  of  the  Di- 
rectory, and  from  this  date  commenced  the  Con- 
sulate and  Empire  of  Napoleon,  and  begins  the 
history  before  us. 

Napoleon  now  found  himself  complete  master 
of  a  nation  scourged  by  both  foreign  and  civil 
war,  and  afflicted  with  the  extremest  embarrass- 
ment in  every  department  of  government.  There 
was  not  an  army  sufficient  to  repel  invaders,  and 
no  money  in  the  treasury  wherewith  to  raise  one. 
Disorder  pervaded  the  whole  financial  depart- 
ment ;  heavy  debts  had  been  already  contracted 
and  no  means  provided  for  their  payment.  In 
short,  France  was  but  a  wreck,  a  complete  chaos, 
from  which  it  was  necessary  to  re-construct  a 
nation,  and  restore  order,  before  any  thing  could 
be  done  for  the  relief  and  defence  of  the  people. 
This,  though  a  work  for  years  of  mature  deliber- 
ation, was  to  be  accomplished  at  once,  to  save 
France  from  the  whirlwind  of  destruction  which 
seemed  ready  to  burst  upon  her.  The  people  had 
already  become  discouraged  and  the  stoutest  hearts 
had  begun  to  quail  before  the  impending  storm. 
This  was  the  time  which  demanded  the  best  en- 
ergies of  a  great  mind,  and  none  but  a  Bonaparte 
was  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the  State.  To 
him  all  eyes  were  turned  for  relief,  and  though  a 
young  man,  he  stood  up  among  many  distin- 
guished by  hoary  headed  wisdom  and  pre-eminent 
mental  power,  the  supreme  chieftain  and  sovereign 
ruler  of  the  people.  No  one  was  now  found  to 
interpose  an  objection,  or  question  his  policy,  for 
there  was  not  time  to  wrangle,  and  all  had  the 
most  implicit  confidence  in  the  potency  of  his 
arm,  in  his  sagacity  and  mental  resources.  We 
may  deprecate  as  much  as  we  choose  the  usurpa- 
tion of  Napoleon — we  may  speculate  as  much  as 
we  will  upon  the  overleaping  ambition  of  him 
who  seated  himself  steadily  upon  the  wreck  of 
power,  still  he  and  his  imperious  will  were  alone 
adequate  to  the  great  work  to  be  done,  to  save 
France  from  internal  commotion  and  distress,  and 
from  external  aggressions.  No  other  man  or 
body  of  men  was  competent  to  the  task.  Napo- 
leon knew  his  own  powers  and  what  he  could  do, 
while  all  believed  in  his  efficiency,  and  instead  of 
being  a  culprit  and  traitor  at  the  bar  of  the  world's 
opinion  for  what  he  did  at  that  time,  he  ought  to 
stand  acquitted  for  having  done  his  whole  duty 
fipd  nothing  else. 


Lucien  Bonaparte,  President  of  the  Council  of 
Five  hundred,  gave  both  Councils  a  satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  recent  extraordinary  proceed- 
ings. They  immediately  re-convened,  purged  of 
all  hostile  spirits,  and  after  devolving  their  pow- 
ers upon  a  committee  of  twenty-five  persons  they 
adjourned  until  the  19tli  of  February,  1800.  A 
provisional  consular  government  was  appointed 
consisting  of  Bonaparte,  Sieyes,  and  Roger  Du- 
ces. The  supreme  control  was  very  quietly 
yielded  to  the  First  Consul.  He  began  expedi- 
tiously and  effectually  to  reform  abuses  and  put 
the  wheels  of  government  in  motion.  Humanity 
and  the  greatest  good  of  the  people  were  stamped 
upon  his  labors.  Dungeons  were  thrown  open, 
and  with  his  own  hands  he  struck  off  the  chains 
that  had  been  unjustly  rivetted  during  the  reign 
of  blood.  He  performed  many  acts  of  justice  and 
generosity,  which  served  to  win  the  affection  of  a 
people  who  had  already  bowed  in  deference  to  his 
great  ability  and  unparalleled  achievements. 

A  new  Constitution  was  to  be  fbnned,  and  the 
Second  Consul  was  designated  to  unite  the  ex- 
tremes of  Monarchy  and  Democracy,  and  present 
a  draft  for  consideration.  He  had  long  made  po- 
litical science  a  study,  was  known  to  be  learned 
and  skilled  in  the  great  affairs  of  government,  and 
believed  to  have  a  Constitution  already  drafted  in 
his  port-folio.  While  the  public  looked  to  Sieyes 
for  a  Constitution,  it  was  at  the  same  time  gener- 
ally understood  that  Napoleon  was  the  man  to 
whom  the  first  place  under  the  new  government 
should  be  assigned. 

While  the  First  Consul  was  swaying  the  helm 
of  State,  the  Second  applied  himself  to  his  task. 
He  devoted  his  entire  attention  to  the  subject  and 
soon  had  a  Constitution  in  his  own  mind,  though 
the  first  article  was  not  written.  His  plan  was 
locked  within  his  own  thoughts,  and  not  till  he 
had  been  repeatedly  urged  to  bring  it  forth  for 
inspection  did  he  resolve  to  communicate  his  ideas 
to  any  one.  At  last  he  opened  his  scheme  to 
Boulay  de  la  Meurthe  one  of  his  friends,  who 
transcribed  it  as  fast  as  he  learned  its  details  by 
conversations.  Thus  this  remarkable  document 
was  brought  forth  for  the  glory  of  France,  and 
the  admiration  of  the  world.  It  was  a  masterly 
production,  and  united  in  a  novel  and  an  ingeni- 
ous manner,  the  strength  of  a  monarchy  with  the 
liberty  of  a  republic.  It  was  the  aim  of  the  great 
legislator  to  reconcile  the  principles  of  both.  His 
object  was,  to  guard  the  state  against  the  usurpa- 
tions of  the  ambitious  on  the  one  hand,  and  from 
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the  passions  of  demagogues  on  the  other.  He 
had  passed  through  the  tumult  of  the  past  ten 
years,  had  seen  a  whole  people  made  the  sport  of 
factious  clans,  and  observed  the  hydra  of  anarchy 
come  forth  at  the  universal  shout  for  Liberty  and 
Republicanism.  He  profited  by  his  experience, 
and  in  accordance  with  a  favorite  maxim  of  his, 
that  "  Confidence  should  arise  from  beneath,  and 
power  descend  from  aloft,"  he  produced  a  consti- 
tution of  government,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
synopsis. 

Every  subject  of  France,  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  if  he  wished  to  enjoy  his  rights,  was  obliged 
to  inscribe  himself  upon  the  civic  register.  These 
were  to  assemble  in  their  arrondissements,  or  dis- 
tricts, and  select  every  tenth  citizen.  These  were 
to  assemble  again  in  their  departments  and  choose 
every  tenth  from  their  number ;  and  these  again 
to  select  every  tenth  from  their  number.  The 
three  lists  were  called  the  notability.  The  first 
was  to  be  called  the  notability  of  the  communes, 
from  which  v^ere  to  be  chosen  the  members  of  the 
municipal  administrations,  those  of  the  councils  of 
arrondissements  answering  to  the  mayors,  sub- 
prefects,  judges  of  the  first  instance,  &c.  The 
second  list  was  to  be  called  the  notability  of  the 
departments,  from  which  were  to  be  appointed 
the  members  of  the  councils  of  the  departments, 
officers  now  called  prefects,  the  judges  of  appeal, 
&c.  From  the  third  list,  that  of  the  national  nota- 
bility, were  to  be  taken  the  members  of  the  legis- 
lative body,  all  the  dignitaries  of  high  rank,  coun- 
cillors of  state,  ministers,  judges  of  the  court  of 
cassation,  &c.,  &c.  This  system  M.  Sieyes  called 
a  political  pyramid  broad  at  the  base,  and  narrow 
toward  the  summit.  Thus  confidence  was  to  come 
up  from  beneath,  and  we  shall  soon  see  how  power 
VMS  to  descend  from  aloft. 

Each  year  the  great  mass  of  the  citizens  were 
to  assemble,  and  strike  off  from  the  list  those  who 
had  proved  unworthy  of  their  confidence,  and  re- 
place them  with  others. 

M.  Sieyes  dreaded  the  power  of  election,  for  he 
had  seen  passionate  electors  name  passionate  rep- 
resentatives. He  provided  against  the  evil  by  or- 
daining that  the  legislative  and  executive  powers 
should  choose  their  own  members  from  the  lists  of 
notability  formed  by  the  public  confidence.  There 
were  to  be  four  legislative  branches ;  the  Legis- 
lative Body  proper,  the  Tribunate,  the  Council  of 
State,  and  the  conservative  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Body  was  to  be  composed  of 
three  hundred  members  who  were  not  to  debate 


Uiemselves,  but  after  hearing  the  laws  discussed, 
were  to  vote  upon  them  in  silence.. 

The  Tribunate,  composed  of  one  hundred 
members,  was  to  receive  all  communications  and 
propositions  relative  to  laws,  to  discuss  them  pub- 
licly, and  vote  upon  them  only  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  whether  it  should  urge  their  adoption 
or  rejection  before  the  Legislative  body.  It  was 
then  to  name  three  members  who  were  to  main- 
tain before  the  latter  body,  the  opinion  which  had 
prevailed  within  itself. 

The  Council  of  State  was  to  digest  the  project- 
ed laws,  present  them  to  the  Legislative  body  and 
send  three  of  its  members  to  discuss  them  in  oppo- 
sition to  those  sent  from  the  Tribunate. 

The  Senate,  to  be  composed  of  one  hundred 
members,  was  ordained  to  break  any  law  they 
should  deem  unconstitutional.  It  was  to  be  com- 
posed of  men  of  ripe  age,  known  wisdom,  and 
placed,  by  a  liberal  endowment,  above  all  clash- 
ing factions  and  party  strife.  They  were  to  be  the 
conservators  of  the  laws. 

Such  were  to  be  the  deliberative  powers,  and  they 
were  to  be  constituted  as  follows : 

The  Senate  composed  itself,  by  electing  its  own 
members  from  the  list  of  national  notability.  It 
also  was  to  choose,  by  ballot,  the  members  of  the 
Legislative  body,  of  the  Tribunate,  and  of  the 
Tribunal  of  Appeals  from  the  same  list. 

The  Executive  power  was  also  to  form  itself,  by 
choosing  all  its  agents  from  that  one  of  the  three 
lists  of  notability  corresponding  with  the  functions 
of  the  appointees. 

As  the  Senate  was  to  be  placed  above  the  legis- 
lative power,  so  there  was  to  be  a  Supreme  Crea- 
tor above  the  executive  power.  This  officer  was 
to  be  called  the  Grand  Elector,  charged  with  the 
single  duty  of  choosing  two  superior  agents,  one, 
the  Consul  of  Peace,  and  the  other,  the  Consul  of 
War.  These  were  to  name  from  the  lists  of  nota- 
bility, all  the  agents  of  power. 

The  grand  elector  was  destined  for  a  splendid 
existence.  He  was  the  originating  principle  of 
the  government— the  representative  of  the  whole 
republic.  In  his  name  justice  was  to  be  adminis- 
tered ;  to  him  foreign  ministers  were  to  be  accredi- 
ted, and  his  signature  was  to  give  treaties  their 
binding  force.  He  was  to  be  richly  salaried,  pro- 
vided with  a  splendid  abode,  and  a  guard  of  three 
thousand  men.  In  him  was  to  shine  all  the  luxu- 
ry of  a  polished  State.  He  was  to  be  elected  by 
the  Senate,  and  installed  in  so  sublime  a  position 
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in  order  that  he  might  be  impartial  in  the  execu- 
tion of  his  duty. 

To  complete  this  splendid  political  edifice,  the 
following  means  was  adopted  to  guard  against  an 
ambitious  or  weak  Grand  Elector.  The  Senate 
was  to  have  the  power  of-  naming  him  at  any 
time  a  Senator,  as  also  any  citizen  who  should  be 
deemed  perilous  to  the  republic.  This  was  called 
aisorption. 

Such  were  M.  Sieyes'  profound  conceptions  of 
government,  which,  as  the  reader  readily  discov- 
ers, varied  little  from  a  representative  monarchy. 
We  leave  the  reader  to  make  his  own  reflections. 
This  system  was  destined,  however,  to  undergo 
some  changes  before  being  put  into  operation, 
though  its  general  features  were  preserved,  and 
permanently  interwoven  with  the  political  organi- 
zation of  the  French  government 

This  system  being  published  abroad  become  the 
main  subject  of  remark,  admiration,  criticism  and 
speculation.  It  was  a  wonder  to  all  what  place 
in  the  new  government  was  adapted  to  Na- 
poleon. Some  thought  he  would  not  endure  the 
inaction  of  the  Grand  Elector,  and  others,  that 
he  would  not  suffer  himself  to  hold  a  secondary 
position.  Many  reports  were  circulated  with  re- 
gard to  the  designs  of  the  framer,  which  coming 
to  the  general's  ears,  greatly  excited  his  prejudi- 
ces against  the  proposed  plan.  He  permitted 
Sieyes  to  mature  the  system  to  suit  himself,  and 
on  its  final  adoption  he  would  re-model  it  to  suit 
himself.  The  plan  was  favorably  considered  by 
the  legislative  sections  and  the  people  generally ; 
but  the  reports  exasperated  Bonaparte,  and  pro- 
voked an  opposition  on  his  part  which  nearly  dis- 
couraged the  great  author.  Messrs.  Boulay  de 
la  Meurthe,  Rcederer  and  Talleyrand,  attempted 
to  reconcile  them,  and  an  interview  on  the  sub- 
ject was  appointed  at  Napoleon's  house.  They 
came  together,  however,  illy  disposed  for  calm 
deliberation,  and  after  addressing  each  other  with 
the  most  cutting  expressions,  separated  almost  en- 
emies. M.  Sieyes,  as  well  as  Bonaparte,  posses- 
sed immense  power  over  the  minds  of  men,  and 
the  safety  of  the  nation  demanded  a  mutual  un- 
derstanding between  them.  To  this  end,  Meur- 
the, Roederer,  and  Talleyrand  directed  their  best 
energies.  They  proposed  to  increase  the  power 
of  the  Grand  Elector  for  the  sake  of  Napoleon, 
but  Sieyes  would  only  reply,  "  It  is  our  ancient 
monarchy  which  you  wish  me  to  re-establish,  and 
I  will  none  of  it."  He  would  only  admit  the  roy- 
alty of  the  British  Constitution,  shorn  of  its  title, 


perpetuity  of  office,  and  hereditary  succession. 
The  rumors  which  circulated  abroad  aroused 
the  legislative  commissions,  who  concluded  it 
was  themselves  finally  who  were  to  digest  the 
Constitution,  present  it  to  the  Consuls,  and  force 
them  to  an  agreement.  The  Sections  adopted 
Sieyes'  ideas  as  the  base  of  their  operations.  Bo- 
naparte seeing  them  earnestly  at  work,  materially 
moderated  his  conduct  toward  Sieyes.  They  held 
another  interview,  had  a  mutual  understanding, 
and  separated  differing  only  with  regard  to  the 
power  thit  should  be  given  to  the  Elector. 

The  Sections,  having  concluded  their  labors, 
were  invited  to  the  house  of  Napoleon  to  consid- 
er the  "proposed  Constitution.  This,  though  re- 
garded as  contrary  to  their  dignity,  was  acquiesced 
in,  as  all  thought  it  best  to  concede  much  to  a 
man  so  essential  to  their  safety. 

They  assembled  immediately,  and  deliberately 
adopted  the  whole  plan  of  Sieyes  up  to  the  Grand 
Elector,  with  the  exception  that  the  Senators  were 
fixed  at  80  in  number  instead  of  100,  and  their 
powers  slightly  limited.  With  regard  to  the  chief 
executive,  Bonaparte  was  inflexible,  and]  Sieyes 
had  become  reconciled  to  the  idea  that  this  part  of 
his  plan  would  be  changed.  The  former  said  to 
the  latter,  "  Your  grand  elector  is  a  pageant  king, 
and  the  day  for  pageant  kings  has  passed  away. 
Where  is  the  man  of  intellect  and  heart,  who,  for 
an  income  of  six  millions  and  a  lodging  in  the 
Tuilleries,  would  endure  such  a  life  of  useless 
idleness  1  What !  nominate  a  man  who  shall  act 
and  not  act  himself?  absurd !  And,  again,  do 
you  imagine  that  you  can  compel  your  Grand 
Elector  by  these  means,  to  take  no  share  in  the 
government "?  If  I  were  that  grand  elector,  be 
very  sure  that  I  would  easily  effect  all  that  which 
you  desire  that  I  should  not.  I  would  say  to  the 
two  Consuls  of  Peace  and  ^War,  if  you  do  not 
appoint  such  a  man,  or  if  you  do  not  adopt  such 
a  measure,  I  dismiss  you.  And  so,  I  would  oblige 
them  to  walk  according  to  my  will.  I  would  be- 
come the  master  by  a  stratagem." 

The  Elector  perished  under  the  opposition  of 
the  young  general,  and  under  a  far  greater  influ- 
ence— the  present  necessity.  An  absolute  dicta- 
torship was  requisite  for  the  emergencies  of  the 
times. 

Bonaparte  also  apposed  the  power  of  absorp- 
tion, which  Sieyes  proposed  to  lodge  with  the  Sen- 
ate, and  was  readily  gratified  in  this  also. 

In  the  place  of  the  grand  elector  a  First  Consul 
was  created,  who  was  to  have  the  sole  appoint- 
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ment  of  all  the  officers  of  the  peace  and  war  es- 
tablishments, except  the  judges  of  the  peace  and 
the  members  of  the  court  of  cassation.  Thus  the 
general  administration  of  the  republic,  the  coun- 
cils, whether  of  communes,  departments,  or  muni- 
cipalities, the  administration  since  styled  the  pre- 
fects, sub-prefects,  and  the  municipal  agents,  &c., 
were  brought  within  the  control  of  one  man.  All 
this  was  done  to  satisfy  one  man — Napoleon. 
But  for  this  we  are  not  censure  him,  for  his  com- 
prehensive powers  enabled  him  to  see  that  the 
unchecked  arm  of  one  great  man  was  necessary 
to  give  stability  to  the  shattered  state.  Saying 
nothing  of  his  subsequent  course,  whether  he  had 
his  eye  upon  monarchical  power  or  not,  his  course 
at  this  time  was  right.  Whether  his  ambition 
led  him  subsequently  to  abuse  his  power  or 
not,  is  a  matter  which  does  not  pertain  to  the 
scope  of  this  review.  The  only  check  placed 
upon  the  power  of  the  First  Consul,  was  that  of 
becoming  ex  officio  a  senator,  provided  he  quitted 
his  office,  whether  by  dismissal  or  otherwise. — 
This  was  a  modification  of  Sieyes  idea  of  absorp- 
tion. 

General  Bonaparte  was  named  First  Consul, 
M.  Cambaceres  Second,  and  M.  Lebrun  Third, 
Consuls. 

The  Senate  was  to  select  all  the  members  of 
the  deliberative  assemblies,  and  by  a  special  article 
it  was  provided  that  Sieyes  and  Duces,  the  old  Con- 
suls, in  connection  with  Cambaceres  and  Lebrun, 
the  new,  should  select  31,  a  majority  of  the 
Senate,  who  should  in  turn  select  the  remaining 
29,  andt  he  whole  together  were  entitled  to  fill  up 
the  legislative  body,  the  tribionate  and  tribunal 
of  cassation. 

The  Constitution  was  now  submitted  to  the 
people  for  their  ratification  with  this  preamble. 

"  Citizens  a  Constitution  is  offered  to  you. 

"  It  brings  to  a  close  the  uncertainties  which 
the  provisional  government  caused  in  our  foreign 
relations,  in  the  domestic  and  military  condition 
of  the  republic. 

"  It  places,  in  the  institutions  which  it  has  es- 
tablished, the  first  magistrates  whose  devotion 
appears  neceasary  to  its  activity. 

"  The  constitution  is  founded  on  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  representative  government,  on  the  sacred 
rights  of  property,  equality,  and  liberty. 

"The  powers  which  it  institutes,  will  be  strong 
and  stable ;  such  as  they  ought  to  be  in  order  to 
guaranty  the  rights  of  citizens,  and  the  interests 
of  the  state. 

"Citizens,  the  Revolution  is  settled  on  the  very 
principles  with  which  it  began.    It  is  Ended.  " 


There  being  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  one 
of  the  almost  unanimous  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tution by  the  people,  it  was  immediately  put  into 
operation  without  waiting  for  the  vote  to  betaken. 
The  legislative  bodies  were  soon  constituted,  and 
every  office  filled.  In  making  his  appointments, 
the  First  Consul  adopted  a  just  and  politic  course. 
He  seemed  to  bury  all  prejudice  and  ill-will  occa- 
sioned by  the  treatment  of  many  good  men,  and 
conferred  office  upon  them  as  though  they  had 
always  seconded  his  every  wish.  He  performed 
every  act  within  his  power  to  reconcile  all  factions, 
and  charm  them  into  an  affection  for  himself — 
Many  unjust  laws  were  abrogated,  and  oppres- 
sion was  crushed  wherever  it  could  be  detected. 
He  conciliated  the  Church  by  causing  funeral 
honors  to  be  done  to  the  remains  of  Pius  VI., 
who  had  been  buried  without  ceremony,  and  by 
paying  every  deference  to  the  Sanctuary.  He 
ordained  the  Legion  of  Honor,  filled  his  gallery 
with  images  of  all  great  men,  and  by  every  means 
sought  to  excite  the  patriotic  enthusiasm  of  the 
people. 

Only  two  of  the  Powers  of  Europe  were  at 
peace  with  France,  and  these  were  cold  towards 
her  in  their  disposition.  His  first  great  design 
seemed  to  be  to  establish  the  peace  of  the  Conti- 
nent and  hush  the  din  of  war.  To  this  end,  he 
despatched  notes  directly  to  the  King  of  England 
and  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  entreating 
them  to  meet  the  issues  in  an  amicable  spirit,  and 
put  an  end  to  the  destructive  contest  which  had 
so  long  convulsad  all  Europe. 

The  letter  to  the  King  of  England  ran  in  the 
following  terms : 

"  Paris— 5th  Nivose,  year  Vttl.— Dec.  26, 1T99. 

"Called,  sire,  by  the  wishes  of  the  French  na- 
tion, to  occupy  the  first  magistracy  of  the  Repub- 
lic, I  judge  it  well,  on  entering  my  office,  to  ad- 
dress myself  directly  to  your  majesty. 

"  Must  the  war,  which  for  the  last  eight  years 
has  devastated  the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  be 
eternal"?  Are  there  no  means  of  coming  to  an 
understanding  ? 

"  How  can  the  two  most  enlightened  nations  of 
Europe,  stronger  already  and  more  powerful  than 
their  safety  or  their  independence  requires,  sacri- 
fice, to  ideas  of  vain-glory,  the  well-being  of  com- 
merce, internal  prosperity,  and  the  peace  of  fami- 
lies 1  How  is  it,  that  they  do  not  feel  peace 
to  be  the  first  of  necessities,  as  the  first  of  glo- 
ries 1 

"These  sentiments  cannot  be  strangers  to  the 
heart  of  your  majesty,  who  governs  a  free  people, 
with  the  sole  aim  of  rendering  it  happy. 

"  Your  majesty  will  perceive  only  in  this  over- 
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ture  the  sincerity  of  my  desire  to  contribute  effi- 
caciously, for  the  second  time,  to  a  general  pacifi- 
cation by  this  prompt  advance,  perfectly  confiden- 
tial, and  disembarrassed  of  those  forms,  which, 
perhaps  necessary  to  disguise  the  dependence  of 
weak  States,  reveal,  when  adopted  by  strong 
States,  only  the  wish  of  mutual  deception. 

"  France  and  England,  by  the  misuse  of  their 
powers,  may  yet,  for  a  long  period,  retard,  to  the 
misery  of  all  nations,  their  exhaustion.  But  I 
venture  to  say,  that  the  fate  of  all  civilized  na- 
tions is  connected  with  the  termination  of  a  war 
which  has  set  the  whole  world  in  flames. 

"Signed,  Bonaparte, 

'-'  First  Consul  of  the  French  Republic." 

On  the  same  day,  the  French  consul  addressed 
the  following  letter  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany : 

"  Having  returned  to  Europe,  after  an  absence 
of  eighteen  months,  I  find  a  war  kindled  between 
the  French  Republic  and  your  majesty. 

"  The  French  nation  has  called  me  to  the  occu- 
pation of  the  First  Magistracy. 

"  A  stranger  to  every  feeling  of  vain-glory,  the 
first  of  my  wishes  is  to  stop  the  effusion  of  blood 
which  is  about  to  flow.  Every  thing  leads  me  to 
foresee,  that  in  the  next  campaign  numerous  ar- 
mies, ably  conducted,  will  treble  the  number  of 
the  victims,  who  have  already  fallen  since  the  re- 
sumption of  hostilities.  The  well  known  charac- 
ter of  your  majesty  leaves  me  no  doubt  as  to  the 
secret  wishes  of  your  heart.  If  those  wishes  only 
are  listened  to,  I  perceive  the  possibility  of  recon- 
ciling the  interests  of  the  two  natrons. 

"  In  the  relations  which  I  have  formerly  enter- 
tained with  your  majesty,  you  have  shown  me 
some  personal  regard.  I  beg  you,  therefore,  to  see 
in  this  overture,  which  I  have  made  to  you,  the 
desire  to  respond  to  that  regard,  and  to  convince 
your  majesty  more  and  more  of  the  very  distin- 
guished consideration  which  I  feel  toward  you. 
'^Signed,  Bonaparte. 

"First  Consul  of  the  French  Rejniblic." 

On  the  first  of  January,  1800,  the  Senate,  the 
Legislative  Body,  and  the  Tribunate,  assembled, 
and  proceeded  to  their  business  with  energy  and 
unanimity.  To  show  the  spirit  that  prevailed  in 
the  Tribunate,  we  will  quote  the  remarks  of  M. 
dc  Girardin,  made  at  the  opening  of  the  session. 
This  body  had  been  located  in  the  Palais  Royal. 
There  was  a  certain  class  of  members  who,  on 
the  first  days  of  the  session,  manifested  a  turbu- 
lent disposition,  and  seemed  anxious  to  cause  an 
outbreak  of  passion  and  confusion.  A  few  rant- 
ing speeches  were  made,  whereupon  Girardin 
thought  proper  to  address  the  tribunes  as  follows  : 

"  Before  proceeding  to  our  work,  I  think  we 
ought  to  give  the  nation  a  distinguished  proof  of 
our  attachment  to  the  constitution.  I  will  not 
propose  to  you  to  take  an  oath  to  support  it.  I 
know,  and  you  all  know,  the  fruitlessness  of  oaths ; 


but  I  think  it  desirable  that,  on  accepting  our  func- 
tions, we  should  promise  to  perform  them  loyally. 
Let  us  follow  the  example  of  the  Conservative 
Senate  and  the  Council  of  State,  and  thus   we 
shall  fix   for  ourselves  the  opinion  which  men 
shall  hold  of  us.     We  shall  thus  silence  the  ma- 
levolence which  spreads  abroad  the  cry,  even  now, 
that  the  Tribunate  is  an  organized  opposition  to 
the  government.     No  !  the  Tribunate  is  not  a  fo- 
cus of  opposition,  but  a  focus  of  light.     No  !  the 
Tribunate  does  not  propose  to  strive  without  re- 
laxation against  the  measures  of  the  government. 
It  is  ready,  on  the  contrary,  to  receive  them  with 
joy,  when  conformable  to  the  public  interest.    The 
Tribunate  will  exert  itself  to  calm  instead  of  ex- 
citing passions.     Its  moderation  ought  to  interpose 
itself  between  all  factions,   to  reunite  them  into 
one  body,  and  dissolve  their  separate  organization. 
It  is  the  moderate  men  who  brought  about  the 
I8th  of  Brumaire,  that  salutary  and  glorious  day 
which  preserved  France  from  intestine  anarchy 
and  foreign  invasion.     Let  us  return,  in  order  to 
preserve  the  republic,  to  the  principles  which  gave 
it  birth.     But  let  us  avoid  returning  to  the  exces- 
ses which  have  so  often   nearly  destroyed  it.     If 
we  see  hence  the  spot  where  first  men  hoisted  the 
signal  of  liberty,    hence,  also,  we   see  the   spot 
where  were  conceived  all  the  crimes,  which  stain- 
ed the  Revolution  with  blood.     I  am  far  from  ap- 
plauding, on  my  part,  the  choice  made  of  this  pa- 
lace for  our  sittings.     I  regret  it  rather.     But,  for 
the  rest,  the  recollections  which  it  recalls  to  mind 
are  happily  far  aloof     The  time  of  vehement  ha- 
rangues, of  the  appeals  to  the  seditious  groups  of 
the  Palais  Royal,  has  long  passed  away.     Never- 
theless, if  certain  declamations  cannot  now  de- 
stroy us,  they  may  at  least  retard  the  return  of 
the  State  to  perfect  well-being.     Resounding  from 
this    Tribunate   through   all  Paris,    from    Paris 
through  all  Europe,  they  may  alarm  the  minds  of 
men,  furnish  pretexts,  and  thus  retard  that  peace 
which  we  all  desire  !     Peace  ought  to  occupy,  in- 
cessantly, our  thoughts,  and  when  we  hold  that 
mighty  interest  always  present  before  us,  we  shall 
no  longer  permit  to  ourselves  such  expressions  as 
fell  the  other  day  from  one  of  our  colleagues,  and 
which  no  one  of  us  took  up,  because  they  had  no 
application  ;  for  in  France  we  recognise  no  idol." 
And  the  orator  concluded  his  discourse,  by  asking 
that  each  tribune  should  make  the  following  de- 
claration :  "  /  promise  to  fulfil  faithful  the  func- 
tions lohich  the  constitution  has  assigned  to  me." 

"  This  proposition  was  adopted.  M.  Duvey- 
rier,  vexed  at  the  scandal  which  had  arisen  from 
his  speech,  endeavored  to  excuse  himself,  and 
wished  to  be  the  first  to  make  the  declaration  of 
which  M.  Girardin  had  given  the  first  idea.  All 
the  members  of  the  Tribunate  hastened  to  take  it 
after  him. 

"  The  effect  of  the  first  scene  was  then  some- 
what repaired.  The  First  Consul  took  an  insur- 
mountable aversion  to  the  Tribunate,  which  he 
would  have  entertained,  however,  toward  any  free 
assembly,  using  and  abusing  the  privilege  of  dc- 
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bate.  He  caused  some  very  bitter  observations 
to  be  inserted  in  the  Monitcur  concerning  the 
tribunes  of  France  and  the  tribunes  of  Rome. " 

Notwithstanding  the  power  given  by  the  Con- 
stitution to  the  First  Consul,  he  seemed  determin- 
ed to  be  supreme  in  all  things,  and  could  not  brook 
the  least  opposition  to  his  will  in  any  of  the  legis- 
lative branches.  Whenever  any  thing  occurred 
displeasing  to  him,  he  at  once  arraigned  it  and  its 
authors,  in  the  most  severe  criticisms  through  the 
public  press.  All  opposition  shrank  before  him, 
and  France  and  the  world  could  see  only  one  per- 
son in  the  whole  nation — the  man,  Napoleon. — 
But  while  he  became  absolute  master,  by  positive 
grantof  power,  and  by  reason  of  his  overpowering 
influence  upon  the  minds  of  the  people,  he  is  only 
to  be  blamed  for  his  abuse  of  power.  He  took 
counsel  of  few,  and  listened  to  remonstrance  from 
none.  There  is  one  act  of  tj^ranny  which  falls 
within  the  limits  of  tliis  notice,  and  that  is  the 
suppression  of  all  public  prints  which  he  deemed 
dangerous  to  the  quietude  of  his  administration. 
This,  however,  caused  no  complaint,  because  the 
liberty  of  speech  and  of  the  press,  was  not  under- 
stood then  as  now.  There  may  be  an  apology  for 
this  even,  in  the  consideration  that  France  had 
just  been  lifted  up  from  the  lowest  anarchy,  and 
great  care  was  necessary  to  keep  the  elements  of 
confusion  smothered. 

The  votes  of  the  people  on  the  new  Constitu- 
tion had  now  been  collected  and  counted.  No 
previous  Constitution  had  ever  been  adopted  by  as 
many  votes  as  this.  One  million  and  fifty-seven 
thousand  affirmative,  and  forty-nine  thousand  ne- 
gative votes,  had  been  cast  for  the  Constitution  of 
the  Directory,  established  in  1795.  But  this  was 
adopted  by  three  millions  of  votes,  and  only  fif- 
teen hundred  rejected  it. 

On  the  4th  of  January,  an  answer  was  returned 
from  England,  to  the  letter  the  First  Consul  had 
sent  to  the  King.  It  was  to  the  effect,  that  the 
English  government  had  chosen  its  part,  and 
there  was  now  no  room  for  deliberation.  This 
reply,  instead  of  being  directed  to  Napoleon,  was 
sent  to  M.  de  Talleyrand  by  Lord  Granville. — 
The  English  Government  seemed  desirous  of 
war  instead  of  peace,  and  did  not  even  deign  to 
test  the  sincerity  of  the  First  Consul  in  making 
his  overtures.  The  answer  from  Austria  was  no 
more  satisfactory,  and  in  spite  of  the  at  least,  ap- 
parent peaceable  disposition  of  Napoleon,  on  ta- 
king the  executive  chair  of  France,  the  Powers  of 
Vol.  1.  No.  6—46. 


Europe  seemed  determined  to  fight,  and  continue 
the  destruction  and  horror  of  war.  They  seemed 
determined  to  restore  the  Bourbons  to  the  throne, 
and  to  consider  the  First  Consul  an  usurper. — 
They  looked  into  the  internal  aflairs  of  France 
which  were  none  of  their  business.  If  the  peo- 
ple had  established  a  government  to  suit  them- 
selves, all  other  Powers  were  bound  to  respect  it. 
Humanity  demanded  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  the 
enemies  of  France  must  be  held  responsible  for 
the  war  that  followed.  It  is  no  excuse  that  Na- 
poleon was  not  sincere  in  his  professions,  for  this 
could  only  be  known  by  testing  them. 

The  First  Consul  now  resolved  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  Tuilleries,  the  palace  of  the  Kings. 
This  step  he  preceded  by  an  imposing  ceremony 
of  celebrating  the  virtues  of  Washington,  who  had 
lately  died.  To  this  end.  Napoleon  issued  the  fol- 
lowing order  to  his  armies  : 

"  Washington  is  dead !  That  great  man  fought 
against  tyranny;  he  consolidated  the  indepen- 
dence of  his  country.  His  memory  will  be  cv-er 
dear  to  the  French  people,  as  to  all  freemen  of 
both  worlds,  and  most  of  all  to  French  soldiers, 
who,  like  him,  and  the  soldiers  of  America,  are 
fighting  for  equality  and  freedom." 

Ten  days  of  mourning  were  appointed.  Every 
thing  possible  was  done  to  increase  the  mao-nifi- 
cence  of  the  celebration.  M.  de  Fontanes  pro- 
nounced the  funeral  eulogium,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  closing  paragraph. 

"  O,  Washington,  thou  warrior,  legislator,  citi- 
zen without  reproach  ! — He  who,  while  but  a 
youth,  has  surpassed  thee  in  victories,  shall  close, 
like  thee,  the  bleeding  wounds  of  his  country, 
with  triumphant  hands.  Soon  shall  we  see  his 
strong  will,  and  his  warrior  genius,  should  they 
be  necessary,  our  best  defence ;  soon  shall  the 
h}-mn  of  peace  re-echo  through  the  shrine  of  war; 
then  shall  a  universal  sentiment  of  joy  efface  the 
recollection  of  oppression  and  injustice;  already 
the  oppressed  forgot  their  woes,  and  fix  their  faith 
upon  the  future.  The  acclamations  of  all  ages 
shall  accompany  the  hero,  who  lavishes  his  be- 
nevolent gifts  on  France  and  on  the  world,  which 
she  has  too  long  harrasscd  !" 

He  now  took  possession  of  the  Tuilleries  with 
great  solemnity,  preceded  and  followed  by  his  vic- 
torious regiments.  On  the  next  day,  he  remarked 
to  his  Secretary,  "Well,  Bourrienne,  here  we  are 
in  the  Tuilleries — now  we  must  take  care  to  re- 
main here." 

But  we  cannot  extend  this  review.  Only  one- 
tenth  of  the  whole  work  is  before  us  at  present, 
and  when  more  shall  have  appeared,  we  may  re- 
cur to  it  again. 
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MESMERISM.* 

We  hardly  know  what  to  say  with  regard  to 
Mesmerism.  It  is  a  subject,  however,  upon 
which  much  is  said  in  every  corner  of  the  civil- 
ized world.  By  a  few,  it  is  believed  a  science, 
and  by  the  many,  a  "  humbug."  Probably  the 
mass  of  intelligent,  thinking  people  regard  it  as  .a 
delusion ;  but  this  ought  to  bear  no  weight  with 
us  or  any  one  in  forming  an  opinion  of  its  merits. 
Most  of  those,  however,  who  have  witnessed  the 
extraordinary  experiments  conducted  by  mesmeric 
professors,  agree  that  there  may  be  something  of 
reality  in  the  influence  which  appears  to  be  ex- 
erted by  one  individual  upon  another ;  but  they 
generally  reject  the  most  remarkable  phenomena 
claimed  by  its  devotees.  We  think  we  do  not 
draw  largely  upon  our  credulity,  in  believing 
there  is  a  sort  of  controlling  power  which  some 
can  exert  upon  others.  We  may  call  it  what  we 
choose, — sympathy — charm — mesmerism  or  any 
thing  else.  We  know  that  some  of  the  lower  order 
of  beings  possess  this  power,  and  obtain  their  food 
even,  by  throwing  around  such  an  influence  either 
by  exhalation,  sound,  or  something  else,  as  to  rob 
certain  animals  brought  within  its  influence  of  all 
voluntary  motion,  and  force  them  into  the  power 
of  the  charmer  or  operator.  Dr.  Good  in  his  lec- 
ture on  sympathy  relates  certain  facts  wliich  bear 
upon  this  subject.  He  tells  of  robbers  in  a  cer- 
tain part  of  Europe,  who  were  enabled  to  render 
tame  and  quiet  the  most  trusty  watch-dogs,  so 
that  they  could  pursue  their  plunder  without  being 
annoyed  by  them.  He  says  also  that  some  per- 
sons are  known  to  subdue  the  most  ferocious 
horses  by  some  similar  course.  He  tells  of  one 
instance,  of  a  horse  that  had  killed  many  who  had 
had  the  courage  to  attempt  to  "  break  "  him.  He 
was  kept  in  a  stable,  and  when  any  one  opened 
the  door  and  stepped  within  his  reach,  he  would  at 
once,  leap  upon  him  with  mouth  open  and  eyes 
glaring,  and  destroy  him  instantly.  A  stranger 
came  along  and  undertook  to  subdue  him.  This 
he  did  without  the  least  difficulty,  in  a  very  few 
minutes.  He  went  into  the  stable,  bridled  and 
saddled  him,  led  him  out,  and  mounted  upon  his 
back,  as  though  he  were  under  the  strictest  dis- 
cipline. Of  coruse  he  did  not  do  all  this  quite  as 
suddenly  as  he  would  have  done   with  another 
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horse ;  but  the  ease  with  which  his  ferocious  dis- 
position was  trained,  seems  to  show  that  the  man 
must  have  possessed  some  secret  influence  over 
the  animal. 

Now,  whether  the  principle  upon  which  the 
dogs  were  quieted  in  the  one  instance,  and  the 
horse  subdued  in  the  other,  be  the  foundation  of 
mesmerism  or  not,  we  don't  pretend  to  know; 
neither  do  we  pretend  to  say  whether  in  all  this, 
there  be  a  principle  of  science,  or  whether  it  be 
merely  one  of  art. 

The  subject  of  mesmerism  has  been  agitated 
long  enough  to  be  reduced  either  to  a  science  or 
humbug,  and  if  the  former,  to  some  practical 
benefit.  We  hear  large  stories  about  wonderful 
cures  being  wrought,  and  surgical  operations  per- 
formed, through  the  influence  of  mesmerism. — 
These,  however,  always  happen  at  so  great  a  dis- 
tance from  us,  and  never  within  our  own  vicinity, 
that  we  place  but  little  confidence  in  their  ac- 
counts. An  intelligent  and  worthy  friend,  who 
we  believe,  would  not  attempt  to  deceive  us  on 
any  subject,  under  any  circumstances,  has  told 
us  many  strange  things  in  relation  to  this  matter, 
that  have  fallen  within  his  own  positive  knowl- 
edge. He  is  a  professor  of  mesmerism  but  not 
for  the  purpose  of  pecuniary  gain,  for  he  never 
benefitted  his  purse  a  cent  by  his  experiments  and 
never  expects  to.  If  the  half  he  tells  be  true 
then  is  Mesmerism  a  science.  But  we  will  not 
anticipate  him,  for  he  will  ere  long  present  the 
readers  of  the  Journal  with  an  account  of  his 
experiments. 

The  letters  before  us  appear  to  be  written  by  an 
intelligent  lady,  and  whether  she  be  honest  or  not, 
in  what  she  says,  we  are  unable  to  say,  though 
we  have  no  reason  to  question  her  integrity. 

From  her  own  story,  she  appears  to  have  been 
failing  in  the  physical  for  six  or  seven  years, 
and  had  tried  all  the  opiates,  nostrums,  patent 
medicines,  live-forever-syrups,  never-die  anodynes 
and  universal-disease-killers  that  were  known  to 
the  scientific,  without  the  least  avail.  She  had  lost 
all  cheerfulness,  and  appeared  fast  sinking  to  her 
final  home.  She  became  so  weak  she  could  hardly 
climb  an  easy  stair-way,  and  the  least  physical 
effort  nearly  exhausted  her.  During  all  this  time 
she  was  satisfied  no  medicine  could  relieve  her 
ills,  which  was  probably  one  reason,  at  least,  why  ■ 
it  did  not;  and  was  equally  confident  that  the  in- 
fluence of  mesmerism  would  completely  restore 
her  health  and  energy,  one  of  the  best  symptoms 
in  the  world  to  favor  its  operation.    She  says  her 
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friends  were  all  ignorant  of,  and  disbelievers  in 
the  science,  or  humbug,  if  you  please,  which 
with  her  veneration  for  Materia  Mcdica  made  it 
morally  impossible  for  her  to  submit  herself  to 
the  manipulations  of  a  professor  of  Mesmerism. 
Moreover,  she  was  determined  to  try  every  other 
means  of  recovery,  first,  and  extort  a  confession 
from  her  attending  physicians  that  they  could  do 
nothing  more,  purely  from  a  philanthropic  design 
of  startling  the  world  of  skeptics,  by  her  sudden 
and  entire  relief,  by  mesmerism.  This  was  all 
right  enough  to  be  sure,  but  if  she  had  said  a  little 
less  on  that  point  as  well  as  some  others,  there 
would  be  less  to  read,  at  any  rate. 

She  appears  to  be  a  very  imaginative  woman, 
and  if  any  one  can  be  affected  either  beneficially 
or  otherwise,  through  the  principle  unknown  to 
creeping  things,  she  can  undoubtedly,  notwith- 
standing she  repels,  with  indignation,  any  suspi- 
cion on  the  part  of  her  readers,  that  such  was  the 
case. 

Professor  Hall  was  the  favored  man  who,  with 

the  laying   on   of  hands    and  that  look  of of 

mesmerism,  restored  our  fair  author  to  health  and 
smiles.  May  she  long  live  to  enjoy  the  first  and 
bestow  the  latter. 

But  let  Miss  Harriet  Martineau  tell  the  story 
herself 

"Various  passes  were  tried  by  Mr.  Hall ;  the 
first  of  those  that  appeared  etTcctual,  and  the 
most  so  for  some  time  after,  were  passes  over  the 
head,  made  from  behind — passes  from  the  fore- 
head to  the  back  of  the  head  and  a  little  way 
down  the  spine.  A  very  short  time  after  these 
were  tried,  and  twenty  minutes  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seance,  I  became  sensible  of  an  ex- 
traordinary appearance,  most  unexpected,  and 
wholly  unlike  any  thing  I  had  ever  conceived  of 
Something  seemed  to  diffuse  itself  through  the 
atmosphere — not  like  smoke,  nor  steam,  nor  haze, 
but  most  like  a  clear  twilight,  closing  in  from  the 
windows  and  down  from  the  ceiling,  and  in 
which  one  object  after  another  melted  away,  till 
scarcely  anything  was  left  visible  before  my  wide- 
opened  eyes.  First,  the  outlines  of  all  objects 
were  blurred ;  then  a  bust,  standing  on  a  pedestal 
in  a  strong  light,  melted  away ;  then  the  opposite 
bust,  then  the  table  with  its  gay  cover,  then  the 
floor,  and  the  ceiling,  till  one  small  picture,  high 
up  on  the  opposite  wall,  only  remained  visible — 
like  a  patch  of  phosphoric  light.  I  feared  to 
move  my  eyes,  lest  the  singular  appearance  should 
vanish;  and  I  cried  out,  "O!  deepen  it!  deepen 
it  I  "  supposing  this  the  precursor  of  the  sleep. — 
It  could  not  be  deepened,  however;  and  when  I 
glanced  aside  from  the  luminous  point,  I  found 
that  I  need  not  fear  the  return  of  objects  to  their 
ordinary  appearance  while  the  passes  were  contin- 


ued. The  busts  re-appeared,  ghost-like,  in  the 
dim  atmosphere,  like  faint  shadows,  except  that 
their  outlines,  and  the  parts  in  the  highest  relief, 
burned  with  the  same  phosphoric  light.  The 
features  of  one,  an  Isis  with  bent  head,  seemed 
to  be  illumined  by  a  fire  on  the  floor,  though  this 
bust  has  its  back  to  the  windows.  Wherever  I 
glanced  all  outlines  were  dressed  in  this  beautiful 
light ;  and  so  they  have  been,  at  every  seance, 
without  exception,  to  this  day;  though  the  ap- 
appcarance  has  rather  given  way  to  drowsiness 
since  I  left  off  opiates  entirely.  This  appear- 
ance continued  during  the  remaining  twenty  min- 
utes before  the  gentlemen  were  obliged  to  leave 
me.  The  other  effects  produced  were,  first, 
heat,  oppression  and  sickness,  and,  for  a  few 
hours  after,  disordered  stomach  ;  followed,  in  the 
course  of  the  evening,  by  a  feeling  of  lightness 
and  relief,  in  which  I  thought  I  could  hardly  be 
mistaken. " 

After  this  her  maid  became  the  operator  and 
daily  ministered  to  her  those  bright  visionary 
flights  which  she  describes  above,  until  her  re- 
coverj'.  After  a  few  days  she  was  able  to  put  her 
"  foot  upon  the  grass  for  the  first  time  for  four 
years  and  a  half"  She  soon  began  to  walk  out 
with  her  maid ;  and  to  show  cither  the  poetry  of 
the  woman,  or  of  mesmerism,  we  will  quote  the 
follovvinjT : 

"  Another  striking  incident  occurred  in  one  of 
the  earliest  of  my  walks.  My  Mesmerist  and  I 
had  reached  a  headland  nearly  half  a  mile  from 
home,  and  were  resting  there,  when  she  proposed 
to  mesmerize  me  a  little — partly  to  refresh  me  for 
our  return,  and  partly  to  see  whether  any  effect 
would  be  produced  in  a  new  place,  and  while  a 
fresh  breeze  was  blowing.  She  merely  laid  her 
hand  on  my  forehead,  and  in  a  minute  or  two  the 
usual  appearances  came,  assuming  a  strange  air 
of  novelty  from  the  scene  in  which  I  was.  After 
the  blurring  of  the  outlines,  which  made  all  ob- 
jects more  dim  than  the  dull  gray  day  had  already 
made  them,  the  phosphoric  lights  appeared,  glori- 
fying every  rock  and  headland,  the  horizon  and 
all  the  vessels  in  sight.  One  of  the  dirtiest  and 
meanest  of  the  steam  tugs  in  the  port  was  pass- 
ing at  the  time,  and  it  was  all  dressed  in  heavenly 
radiance — the  last  object  that  any  one  would  select 
as  an  element  of  a  vision.  Then,  and  often  be- 
fore and  since,  did  it  occur  to  me  that  if  I  had 
been  a  pious  and  very  ignorant  Catholic,  I  could 
not  have  escaped  the  persuasion  that  I  had  seen 
heavenly  visions.  Every  glorified  object  before 
my  open  eyes  would  have  been  a  revelation ;  and 
my  Mesmerist,  with  the  white  halo  round  her 
head,  and  the  illuminated  profile,  would  have  been 
a  saint  or  an  angel.  " 

The  experience  of  this  lady  seems  to  go  beyond 
all  theories,  written  or  unwritten  on  this  subject. 
We  believe  it  is  understood  among  the  Professors, 
that  the  patient  knows  nothing  of  any  thing  that 
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is  said  or  done  from  the  time  the  influence  seizes 
them,  to  that  of  waking.  This  rule  did  not  hold 
in  the  case  of  Miss  M.,  as  the  reader  will  perceive 
from  the  above  extracts.  She  says  that  while 
the  influence  was  coming  on  so  delightfully,'  and 
her  ecstasies  caused  her  to  exclaim,  "  O  !  deepen 
it!  deepen  it!"  she  was  continually  asking  her- 
self, "  Now  shall  I  ever  believe  this  is  all  fancy  1 
Can  I  again  doubt  V  &c, 

She  now  procured  a  text-book  on  Animal  Mag- 
netism, and  aided  by  her  maid,  who  possessed 
largely  the  spirit  of  Mesmer,  "  she  went  about 
doing  good  " — relieving  other  invalids. 

She  performed  many  experiments  with  one 
Miss  J.,  a  patient,  which  throw  some  light  on 
the  subject  of  clairvoyance.  A  vessel  was  re- 
ported to  be  wrecked,  on  which  Miss  J.'s  cousin 
was  a  sailor.  She  was  mesmerized  and  the  fol- 
lowing conversation  took  place  concerning  the 
ship. 

"Can  you  tell  us  about  the  wreck  1 " 

J.  tranquilly  replied, 

"Oh!  yes,  they're  all  safe;  but  the  ship  is  all 
to  pieces.  " 

"  Were  they  saved  in  their  boat  1 " 

"  No,  that's  all  to  pieces.  " 

"How  then  V 

"  A  queer  boat  took  them  off;  not  their  boat," 

"  Are  you  sure  they  are  all  safe  1 " 

"  Yes ;  all  that  were  on  board ;  but  there  was  a 
boy  killed.     But  I  don't  think  it  is  my  cousin. " 

"  At  the  time  of  the  wreck  7  " 

"  No,  before  the  storm.  " 

"How  did  it  happen  1 " 

"By  a  fall." 

"  Down  the  hatchways,  or  how  1 " 

"  No,  he  fell  through  the  rigging  from  the 
mast. " 

She  presently  observed,  "  My  aunt  is  below, 
telling  them  all  about  it,  and  I  shall  hear  it  when 
I  go  down. " 

My  rooms  being  a  selection  from  two  houses, 
this  "  below  "  meant  two  stories  lower  in  the  next 
house. 

She  continued  talking  of  other  things  for  an 
iiour  longer,  and  before  she  awoke,  the  gentlamen 
were  gone.  After  inquiring  whether  she  was  re- 
freshed by  her  sleep,  and  whether  she  had  dreamed, 
("No,")  we  desired  her  to  let  us  know  if  she 
heard  knews  of  the  wreck ;  and  she  promised,  in 
all  simplicity,  she  would.  In  another  quarter  of  an 
hour,  up  she  came,  all  animation,  to  tell  us  that 
her  cousin  and  all  the  crew  were  safe,  her  aunt 
having  returned  from  Shields  with  the  news.  The 
wreck  had  occurred  between  Elsinore  and  Gotten- 
berg,  and  the  crew  had  been  taken  off  by  a  fish- 
ing-boat, after  two  days  spent  on  the  wreck,  their 
own  boat  having  gone  to  pieces.  She  was  turn- 
ing away  to  leave  the  room,  when  she  was  asked: 

"  So  all  are  saved— all  who  left  the  port  V 


"  No,  ma'am,  "  said  she,  "  all  who  were  on 
board  at  the  time ;  but  they  had  had  an  an  acci- 
dent before  ; — a  boy  fell  from  the  mast,  and  was 
killed  on  the  deck.  " 

Besides  having  no  doubt  of  the  rectitude  of  the 
girl,  we  knew  that  she  had  not  seen  her  aunt, — 
the  only  person  from  whom  tidings  could  have 
been  obtained.  But  to  make  all  sure,  I  made  an 
errand  to  the  cottage  the  next  morning,  well 
knowing  that  the  relieved  mother  would  pour  out 
her  vi^holc  tale.  My  friend  and  I  encouraged  her  ; 
and  she  told  us  how  she  got  the  news,  and  when 
she  brought  it  to  Tynemouth, — ^just  as  we  knew 
before.  "How  glad  they  must  have  been  to  see 
you  '  at  ours, "  said  I. 

"  O  yes,  ma'm  ;  "  and  she  declared  my  land- 
lady's delight. 

"  And  J.,  "  said  I.  ' 

"  Ma'm,  I  did  not  see  J., "  said  she,  simply  and 
rapidly,  in  her  eagerness  to  tell.  Then,  pres- 
sently, — "They  told  me,  ma'am,  that  J.  was  up 
stairs  with  you, " 

Two  evenings  afterwards,  J.  was  asked,  when 
in  the  sleep,  whether  she  knew  what  she  related 
to  us  by  seeing  her  aunt  telling  the  people  below  1 
to  which  she  replied,  "  No;  I  saw  the  place  and 
the  people  themselves, — like  a  vision. " 

Such  was  her  own  idea,  whatever  may  be  the 
conjectures  of  others. 

This  much  we  know  of  Mesmerism ; — we 
know  we  have  seen  some  exhibitions  of  its  influ' 
ence  which  cannot  be  explained  upon  any  known 
principle.  But  whether,  as  a  learned  lecturer 
remarked  a  short  time  since,  its  symptoms,  all, 
according  to  history,  characterized  the  bewitched 
in  the  days  of  witch-craft,  or  whether  it  be  a 
science,  or  humbug  of  the  imagination,  we  are 
unable  to  say.  Let  the  following  suffice  for  this 
review. 

The  first  desire  of  every  witness  is  to  make  out 
what  the  power  of  the  Mesmerist  is,  and  how  it 
acts.  J.  seems  to  wish  to  discover  these  points ; 
and  she  also  struggles  to  convey  what  she  knows 
upon  them.  She  frequently  uses  the  act  of  mes- 
merizing another  person,  as  soon  as  the  sleep  be- 
comes deep ;  and  if  not  deep  enough  to  please 
her,  she  mesmerizes  herself, — using  manipulations 
which  she  can  never  have  witnessed.  Being 
asked  about  the  nature  of  the  best  mesmeric  ef- 
forts, she  replied  that  every  power  of  body  and 
mind  is  used,  more  or  less  in  the  operation;  but 
that  the  main  thing  is  to  desire  strongly  the  effect 
to  be  produced.     The  patient  should  do  the  same. 

"People  may  be  cured  who  do  not  believe  in 
the  influence ;  but  much  more  easily  if  they  do. " 

"  What  is  the  influence  ?  " 

"It  is  something  which  the  Mesmerizer  throws 
from  him  ;  but  I  cannot  say  what. " 

And  this  was  all  that  evening ;  for  she  ob- 
served, (truly)  "It  is  a  few  minutes  past  the  half 
hour;  but  I'll  just  sleep  a  few  minutes  longer.  " 

"  Shall  I  wake  you  then  1 " 
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"  No,  thank  you  ;  I'll  wake  myself.  " 

And  she  woke  up  accordingly,  in  four  minutes 
more.  Another  evening,  "  Do  the  minds  of  the 
Mesmerist  and  the  patient  become  one  1 " 

"  Sometimes,  but  not  often." 

"  Is  it  then  that  they  taste,  feel,  &c.,  the  same 
things  at  the  same  moment^" 

"  Yes." 

"  Will  our  minds  become  one  1" 

"  I  think  not." 

"  What  are  your  chief  powers  V 

"  I  like  to  look  up,  and  see  spiritual  things.  I 
can  see  diseases :  and  I  like  to  see  visions." 

When  asked  repeatedly  whether  she  could  read 
with  her  eyes  shut,  see  things  behind  her,  &c., 
she  has  always  replied  that  she  docs  not  like  that 
sort  of  thing,  and  will  not  do  it: — she  likes 
"  higher  things."  And  when  asked  how  she  sees 
them — 

'•  I  see  them,  not  like  dreams  in  common  sleep, 
hut  things  out  of  other  worlds ; — not  the  things 
themselves,  but  impressions  of  them.  They 
come  through  my  brain." 

"  Mesmerism  composes  the  mind,  and  separates 
it  from  the  common  things  of  every  day." 

"  Will  it  hurt  your  Mesmerist  1" 

"  It  is  good  for  her.  It  exercises  some  powers 
of  body  and  mind,  which  would  otherwise  lie 
dormant.  It  gives  her  mind  occupation,  and 
leads  her  to  search  into  things." 

"Can  the  mind  hear  otherwise  than  by  the 
ear. " 

"Not  naturally;  but  a  deaf  person  can  hear 
the  Mesmerist,  when  in  the  sleep; — not  any  body 
else,  however." 

"  How  is  it  that  you  can  see  without  your 
eyes'?" 

"  Ah !  that  is  a  curious  thing.  I  have  not  found 
it  out  yet."  Again,  when  she  said  her  time  was 
up,  but  she  would  sleep  ten  minutes  longer. 

"  Shall  I  leave  you,  and  mesmerize  Miss  M.l" 

"No:  I  should  jump  about  and  follow  you.  I 
feel  so  queer  when  you  go  away  !  The  influence 
goes  all  away. — It  does  so  when  you  talk  with 
another." 

"  What  is  the  influence  V  &c.,  &c.,  as  before. 

"  I  have  seen  a  great  many  places  since  I  was 
mesmerized ;  but  they  all  go  away  when  I  wake. 
They  are  like  a  vision, — not  a  common  dream." 

"  How  do  you  see  these  1  Does  the  influence 
separate  soul  and  body  V 

"  No  :  it  sets  the  body  to  rest ;  exalts  and  ele- 
vates the  thinking  powers." 

On  being  asked,  "  will  it  spoil  your  lucidity 
to  be  asked  questions'?"  she  answered  "No." 
"What  is  lucidity?"  "Brightness,  clearness, 
light  shining  through-"  When  awake  she  could 
not  tell  the  meaning  of  this  term,  or  whether  she 
had  ever  heard  the  word  before.  She  was  un- 
educated, and  Miss  M.  thinks  much  has  been  lost 
under  terms,  "queer,"  "beautiful,"  "something," 
"  a  thing,"  &c. 
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Every  body  has  the   natural  and  inalienable 
right  to  travel  throughout  any  and  all  portions  of 
the  world,  and  to  write  a  book  of  travel,  provided 
always,  that  the  "  needful"  be  not  wanting.     If 
we  may  be  permitted  to  make  some  suggestions  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  travel  for  the  sole   pur- 
pose of  book-making,  we  would  say — be  careful 
to  note  every  thing  you  sec,  hear  or  imagine — this 
the  reader  has  the  right  to  expect.     Be  careful 
and  describe  at  length  every  incident  that  occurs 
during  your   voyage,  and  abode  in  foreign  lands, 
from  the  shivering  of  the  mast  by  the  lightning  of 
the  storm,  to  the  nightly  gambols  of  a  wharf  rat ; 
from  the  majestic  rolling  of  the  mountain  surge 
and  the  rushing,  crashing,  thrashing,  thundering 
of  the  tempest  clouds,  convolving    through  the 
heavens,   to  the   whining  of  a    petulent  nurse; 
from  the  lofly  peak  that  rears  to  the  skies  its  rock- 
crested  summit,  and  seems  to  hold  communion 
with  the  stars,  to  the  dome  of  the  village  smoke- 
house ;  and"from  the  overpowering  eloquence  of 
the  master  orator,  to   the  "  I  won't"  of  a  pevish 
child,  or  the    "  I  don't  know"  of  a  half-courted 
maiden.     All  this  is  very  essential — first  to  make 
a  book  of  respectable  length,  secondly,  to  present 
an  agreeable  contrast,  and  thirdly,  to  encourage 
the  tallow  chandler  and  the  daring  whale-fisher. 

In  this  respect,  little  fault  can  be  found  with  the 
book  before  us. 

Mrs.  Houstoun  embarked  from  England  for 
Madeira  on  the  I3th  of  September,  18-13 — landed 
there  on  the  26 — remained  eight  days — departed 
for  the  West  Indies — visited  several  of  the  islands, 
and  finally  sailed  for  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 
Texas.  Concerning  the  people  and  vineyards  of 
Madeira,  among  other  things  she  thus  remarks : 

"  The  squalid  poverty  you  every  where  meet 
with  is  pitiable  and  revolting ;  the  children  run 
about  almost  in  a  state  of  nudity,  and  are  the  ug- 
liest set  of  little  wretches,  except,  perhaps,  the 
diminutive  old  women,  I  ever  saw.  The  Portu- 
guese inhabitants  generally  require  but  a  small 
quantity  of  food,  and  that  consists  principally  of 
fruits  and  Indian  corn.  They  are,  though  most 
frequently  short  in  stature,  a  very  strong  and 
hardy  race,  and  their  powers  of  enduring  fatigue 
are  great.  Of  the  truth  of  this  I  had  ample  proof 
in  my  palanquin-bearers,  who,  under  a  broiUng 
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sun,  carrieJ  me  a  sort  of  ambling  pace  to  the  tops 
of  the  highest  hills,  without  appearing  in  the 
slightest  degree  exhausted.  It  is  true,  that  on  ar- 
riving at  the  summits,  they  generally  begged  for 
a  cup  of  wine  at  the  houses  of  call,  which  are 
conveniently  placed  there.  It  is,  however,  to 
strangers  only  that  they  are  in  the  habit  of  making 
application. 

"  The  vineyards  are  very  pretty  ;  the  vines  are 
trained  over  wooden  pillars,  supporting  a  lattice- 
work of  bamboo.  The  grapes  are  dried  in  the 
shade,  which  is  said  to  give  them  a  peculiar  rich- 
ness of  flavor.  The  vine  was  first  introduced  in 
Madeira  in  the  year  1420,  and  was  brought  from 
the  Island  of  Crete." 

The  appearance  of  the  Peak  of  TenerilTe  she 
describes  as  follows : 

"  On  the  third  day  from  leaving  Madeira,  we 
saw  on  the  lee-bow  the  wonderful  Peak  of  Tener- 
iffe,  and  this  at  the  immense  distance  of  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  miles!  A  curious  aspect  it  wore — 
a  high  bank  of  white  clouds  seeming  to  extend 
itself  half-way  up  to  the  heavens,  and  that  small 
distinct  peak  of  land  crowning  the  whole." 

We  must  also  quote  her  description  of  a  storm 
at  sea : 

"  How  impossible  it  is  in  words  to  give  an  idea 
of  the  grandeur,  the  fearful  magnificence  of  a 
storm  at  sea !  What  a  variety  are  there  of  stir- 
ring and  deafening  sounds,  fillinrr  the  mind  with 
mingled  feelings  of  admiration  and  awe !  There 
is  the  shrill  treble  of  the  wind,  whistling  its  frac- 
tious way  through  the  rigging,  joined  with  the 
never-ceasing  roar  of  the  foaming  and  angry  sea, 
while  the  deep  bass  of  the  gradually  nearing  thun- 
der is  heard  distinct  above  it  all.  The  sea  is  one 
wild  chaos  of  mountains ;  mountains  never  for 
one  instant  still ;  now  receiving  us  deep  into  a 
fearful  hollow,  from  which  it  seems  as  though  we 
never  could  rise  again ;  and  now  carrying  us 
over  their  summits,  only  to  be  dashed  with  greater 
fury  into  the  raging  abyss  below.  And  how 
manfully  the  little  schooner  rides  over  the  frantic 
waves !  How  lightly  she  rises  again,  and  how 
carelessly  she  dashes  the  water  from  her  bows  as 
she  passes  on,  unharmed,  over  the  troubled  wa- 
ters !  If  a  heavier  sea  than  usual  breaks,  and  you 
hear  the  dull  heavy  blow  against  her  side,  there  is 
atremble,  a  quiver,  as  though  the  poor  little  thing 
were  stricken  to  the  heart ;  it  is,  however,  but  for 
a  moment,  and  the  little  Dolphin  is  bounding  on 
again  as  proudly  as  before. 

'  Oh !  there's  a  holy  calm  profound 
In  awe  like  this,  that  ne'er  was  given 
To  pleasure's  thrill; 
'Tis  as  a  solemn  voire  from  heaven, 
And  the  soul  listening  to  the  sound, 
Lies  mute  and  still.'  " 

On  the  6th  of  December  she  arrived  at  New 
Orleans,  and  doffed  her  bonnet  at  the  St.  Charles 
Hotel.    Thus  she  manifests  her  refined  taste  : 


"  The  ladies  cannot  be  uninteresting  here ;  they 
are  so  pretty,  so  gentle,  and  so  feminine-looking. 
I  have  said  that  they  walk  alone  and  unprotected  ; 
at  the  same  time,  I  ought  to  add,  that  so  great  is 
the  respect  izi  which  ladies  are  held  in  America, 
that  such  a  course  can  rarely  be  attended  by  any 
disagreeable  consequences.  The  taste  which  the 
American  ladies  display  in  their  dress  is  question- 
able. It  is  true,  their  gowns,  bonnets,  caps,  &c., 
all  arrive  from  Paris,  and  I  much  question  whe- 
ther an  American  lady  would  condescend  to  wear 
anything,  wnich  she  even  suspected  was  made  by 
any  other  than  Parisian  fingers. 

"  The  natural  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this 
fact  would  be,  that  the  American  ladies  dress 
well.  I,  however,  am  far  from  thinking  so.  It 
is  true,  that  each  individual  article  is  well  made, 
and  the  fashion  correct.  How  can  it  be  otherwise, 
when  expense  is  not  regarded,  and  Braudrant's 
choicest  show-rooms  are  ransacked  for  the  New 
World  1  Still  the  tout  ensemble  is  not  pleasing  ; 
the  cap  or  bonnet,  however  pretty,  is  not  put  on 
well,  and  tiie  colors  are  never  tastefully  mingled. 

"  Ladies  in  America  are  too  fond  of  glaring 
colors :  and  though  their  faces  are  lovely,  yet 
they  do  not  hold  themselves  well,  and  their  fig- 
ures are  rarely  good.  I  think  I  never  saw  so  much 
female  beauty,  or  loveliness  so  varied  in  its  char- 
acter, as  I  did  in  New  Orleans.  There  was  the 
fair  English-American,  with  her  slight  stooping 
figure,  far  surpassing,  in  charm  of  feature,  the 
beauties  of  the  "Old  Country."  The  Creole 
brunette,  with  her  sprightly  form,  and  active, 
graceful  walk,  cannot  be  passed  unnoticed;  she 
looks  very  determined,  however,  and  as  if  the 
strife  of  active  and  angry  passions  were  often  at 
war  within  her  bosom.  But  lastly,  and  far  more 
beautiful  than  either,  I  noticed,  the  rich  dark  cheek 
of  the  Quadroon.  The  eloquent  blood  in  her 
soft  cheek  speaks  but  too  plainly  of  her  despised 
descent." 

*  %  *  *  *  *  % 
"  I  found  out  during  my  stay,  that  eating  was, 
to  judge  from  the  frequency  of  its  recurrence,  the 
favorite  amusement  of  the  ladies  of  New  Orleans. 
They  breakfasted  at  nine,  then  a  luncheon  was 
spread  at  eleven,  dinner  at  four,  tea  at  six,  and 
supper  at  nine  o'clock;  at  all  these  hours,  a  gong 
of  tremendous  power  sounds  clangingly  through 
the  hotel,  summoning  the  fair  boarders  from  their 
different  apartments,  to  join  in  the  social  meal." 

******  * 
"  The  ladies  here  see  but  little  of  their  hus- 
bands :  it  would  be  well  were  it  otherwise.  The 
influence  of  a  wife  is  silent  but  great ;  and  no 
women  in  any  country  are  better  formed  to  use 
their  power  with  moderation  and  discretion,  had 
they  but  the  opportunity  of  exerting  it.  All  day 
the  husband  is  absent  attending  to  his  everlasting 
business,  and  contracting  habits  and  manners, 
which  the  few  short  moments  he  devotes  to 
ladies'  society  are  insufiicicnt  to  counteract. 

"  Still  women  take  a  high  position  in  the  United 
States ;  their  education  is  superior  to  that  of  the 
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men,  and  their  writings  have  in  late  years  raised 
them  to  an  elevated  grade  on  the  ladder  of  litera- 
ry fame." 

She  left  New  Orleans  December  I3th,  and 
landed  at  Galveston  on  the  18th.  She  describes 
the  geography  of  the  country,  and  gives  a  brief 
history  of  the  rise  of  Texas,  her  troubles,  wars, 
&c.  She  says  "no  country  has  been  more  ca- 
lumniated and  misrepresented  than  Texas,"  and 
as  she  presents  the  "Lone  Star"  in  a  different 
light  from  the  accounts  given  by  many  others, 
we  must  be  permitted  to  quote  somewhat  exten- 
sively on  this  subject. 

"  The  Republic  of  Texas  most  undoubtedly 
owes  its  origin  to  Moses  Austin,  who  first  con- 
ceived the  plan  of  establishing  a  considerable 
colony  in  that  country.  This  was  eventually 
effected  by  his  son,  Stephen  Austin,  assisted  by 
Mr.  Williams ;  both  Americans  by  birth,  and 
men  of  distinguished  talent  and  enterprise.  With 
the  latter  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  become 
acquainted  in  Texas,  and  had  to  thank  him  for  a 
great  deal  of  valuable  information  regarding  the 
country  and  its  history.  Previous  to  the  year 
1831,  the  central  part  of  Texas  appears  to  have 
been  only  frequented  by  roving  bands  of  Indians. 
There  were  a  few  settlements  on  its  eastern  fron- 
tier, bordering  upon  Louisiana ;  and  the  Mexi- 
cans, to  the  amount  of  four  or  five  thousand, 
were  established  in  the  neighborhood  of  San  An- 
tonio de  Bexar,  and  Goliad,  or  La  Badia. 

"  Moses  Austin  received  his  original  grant  in 
the  year  1820,  when  Mexico  was  under  the  rule 
of  Spain,  and  died  soon  after  in  the  United  States, 
whilst  preparing  to  put  his  plans  for  colonization 
into  effect.  Soon  after  his  father's  death,  Ste- 
phen Austin  started  with  a  small  body  of  settlers 
from  New  Orleans,  and  after  arriving  in  Texas, 
having  carefully  explored  the  country,  selected, 
as  the  lands  most  desirable,  a  tract  of  country  ly- 
ing between  the  Brazos  and  the  Colorado  rivers, 
at  about  seventy  miles  distance  from  the  sea. 
After  a  short  period,  he  again  returned  to  the 
United  States,  and  made  arrangements  for  colo- 
nizing on  a  more  extended  scale. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  Mexico  had  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  Spain.  On 
Austin's  return,  therefore,  to  his  colony,  in  1822, 
what  was  his  mortification  to  find  that,  before  he 
could  proceed  with  the  distribution  of  lands,  it 
would  be  necessary  for  him  to  proceed  to  Mexico, 
to  solicit  from  the  new  government  a  confirmation 
of  the  grant  made  to  his  father  !  It  was  at  this 
period,  and  whilst  the  Cortes  were  debating  upon 
Austin's  petition,  and  also  other  applications  of  a 
similar  nature,  that  Iturbide  overthrew  the  exist- 
ing government,  and  proclaimed  himself  Emperor. 
"Austin  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  ob- 
ject of  his  visit.  Mexico  has  always  been  too 
weak  to  govern  her  distant  provinces,  and,  at  this 
period,  being  utterly  unable  to  protect  her  settlers 
in  Texas,  and  indeed,  her  own  frontiers  from  the 


ravages  of  hostile  Indians,  she  was  only  too  glad 
to  avail  herself  of  any  offers  made  by  foreigners 
to  colonize  and  settle  in  the  rich  plains  of  Texas. 
This  seems  to  have  continued  to  be  the  prevailing 
feeling  of  the  successive  governments  in  Mexico, 
from  1822  till  the  year  1830 ;  and,  in  that  inter- 
val, almost  the  whole  of  Texas  was  granted  to 
individuals,  who  were  called  impresarios,  or  con- 
tractors. The  contract  was,  that  they  were  to 
introduce  into  the  country,  and  settle  a  stipulated 
number  of  families,  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  the 
land  granted  by  government.  To  return,  how- 
ever, to  Stephen  Austin. 

"  Scarcely  had  Iturbide  granted  his  petition, 
when  the  Emperor  was  himself  dethroned  by 
Santa  Anna,  who  immediately  annulled  all  grants 
of  land  made  by  his  predecessor  in  power.  Thus, 
Austin  had  again  to  solicit  from  the  Cortes  a  con- 
firmation of  his  former  grant.  This  he  at  last 
succeeded  in  obtaining,  and  soon  after  returned 
to  Texas.  There  he  had  to  struggle  with  a  variety 
of  difficulties.  His  infant  colony,  now  consist- 
ing of  about  three  hundred  famiUes,  was  to  be 
governed  without  any  controlling  power,  unless 
we  except  the  moral  influence  which  his  superior 
mental  qualities  enabled  him  to  exercise  over  the 
rude  settlers.  The  population  was  now  rapidly  in- 
creasing. In  the  year  1825,  nearly  the  whole  of 
Texas  was  granted  away  to  impresarios,  and  in 
1830,  we  find  that  settlements  had  sprung  up  in 
every  part  of  the  country. 

*         *         *        *         *         *        * 

"  It  appears  to  me,  that  few  people  have  ever 
had  more  just  cause  than  the  Texans,  for  throw- 
ing off  an  oppressive  yoke,  and  separating  them- 
selves from  a  nation,  which  had  so  long  proved 
its  incapacity  for  even  self-government.  Previous 
to  Texas  declaring  her  independence,  the  Mexi- 
can Republic  had  been  constantly  a  prey  to  inter- 
nal dissensions  ;  and  civil  war,  in  all  its  horrors, 
had  desolated  the  country.  Her  political  institu- 
tions had  been  changed,  or  overthrown,  according 
to  the  interest  or  caprice  of  each  successive  mili- 
tary chief  of  the  country.  The  rule  of  these  po- 
litical leaders  was  invariably  marked  by  bloodshed, 
cruelty,  and  oppression,  and  the  country  was  ina 
constant  state  of  anarchy  and  revolution. 

"I  shall  now  endeavor  to  show  the  political  po- 
sition of  Texas  during  the  first  years  of  her  colo- 
nization, and  afterwards  to  describe  the  events 
which  were  the  more  immediate  cause  of  her  de- 
claration of  independence.  Under  the  constitu- 
tion of  1824,  Mexico  was  a  confederated  Repub- 
lic, somewhat  similar  to  the  United  States,  having 
a  President,  Vice-President,  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives,  as  a  central  government. — 
Each  State  had,  however,  its  separate  independ- 
ent government.  The  Mexican  government,  as  I 
have  before  mentioned,  having  found  itself  obliged, 
for  its  own  security,  to  encourage  colonization  in 
Texas,  declared  by  a  decree  of  the  Cortes,  dated 
7th  May,  1824: 

'  That  Texas  is  to  be  annexed  to  the  Mexican 
province  of  Cohahuila,  until  it  is  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  form  a  separate  State,  when  it  is  to  be- 
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come  an  independent  State  of  the  Mexican  Re- 
public, equal  to  the  other  States  of  which  the 
same  is  composed,  free,  sovereign,  and  independ- 
ent, in  whatever  exclusively  relates  to  its  internal 
government  and  administration.' 

"  This  decree  was  declared  '  inviolable,'  and  the 
act  says, '  can  never  be  reformed.' 

"  It  was  then,  on  the  faith  of  this  decree,  that 
new  settlers  were  constantly  arriving  in  Texas, 
from  all  countries,  and  this  state  of  things  contin- 
ued till  the  year  1830,  when  the  hitherto  increas- 
ing prosperity  of  the  country  received  its  first 
check. 

"  Bustamcntc,  an  adventurer,  who  by  intrigue 
or  bloodshed,  had  contrived  to  possess  himself  of 
the  first  office  in  the  Mexican  Republic,  prohib- 
ited the  further  ingress  of  foreigners,  and  issued 
several  decrees  inimical  to  the  interests  of  Texas. 
The  Mexican  government,  apparently  jealous  of 
its  rising  influence  and  prosperity,  seems  now  to 
have  made  several  enactments,  at  variance  with 
the  constitution  of  1824.  To  effect  these,  it  was 
necessary  to  introduce  a  considerable  force  of 
Mexican  soldiers  into  the  country ;  thus,  it  even- 
tually ended  in  Texas  being  placed  almost  entire- 
ly under  military  rule.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  numerous  acts  of  in- 
justice and  oppression  to  which  the  settlers  were 
subjected  at  this  period.  They  were  at  length 
driven  to  resistance ;  and  the  military  command- 
ants, or  governors,  were  soon  forced  out  of  the 
country,  and  with  them  the  whole  of  the  Mexican 
troops. 

"  The  oppressive  rule  of  Bustamente  was,  for- 
tunately, brought  to  a  conclusion  in  the  year  1832. 
His  object  had  been  to  establish  a  central  govern- 
ment, instead  of  the  federal  constitution,  but  find- 
ing himself  unable  to  cope  with  the  superior  men- 
tal powers  and  military  conduct  of  Santa  Anna, 
he  resigned  his  office  in  favor  of  General  Pedraza, 
and  early  in  1833,  Santa  Anna  was  proclaimed 
President. 

"  The  Texans  having  now  had  sufficient  expe- 
rience of  the  bad  effects  arising  from  their  being 
under  the  administration  of  the  State  of  Cohahu- 
ila,  resolved  to  petition  the  Supreme  Government 
for  a  separation  of  the  provinces,  and  demanded 
that  Texas  should  be  granted  an  independent 
State  government,  in  conformity  with  the  federal 
compact,  and  Act  of  the  Cortes,  of  1824. 

"  The  memorial  set  forth,  that  Texas  was  vir- 
tually without  any  government  at  all ;  that  the 
language  of  the  people  was  different ;  that  Coha- 
huila  and  Texas  were  altogether  dissimilar  in  soil, 
climate,  and  natural  productions ;  that  owing  to 
the  numerical  inequality  of  their  respective  repre- 
sentatives, the  enactment  of  laws  beneficial  to 
Texas  could  only  emanate  from  the  "generous 
courtesy"  of  her  constitutional  partner,  and  that 
legislative  advantages  to  the  one  might,  from  in- 
compatibility of  interests,  be  ruinous  to  the  other. 

"  Protection  from  Indian  depredations,  they  de- 
clared to  be  of  vital  importance  to  Texas,  which 
protection  Cohahuila  was  unable  to  render.  The 
Indians  in  their  immediate  neighborhood  had  been 


denied  justice,  which  would  be  granted  by  inde- 
pendent Texas.  Finally,  Texas  possessed  the 
necessary  elements  for  a  State  government,  and 
for  her  attachment  to  the  federal  constitution  and 
to  the  republic,  they  pledged  their  lives  and  hon- 
ors. 

"  Stephen  Austin  was  the  person  selected  by 
the  people  to  proceed  to  Mexico,  and  to  submit 
their  petition  for  the  consideration  of  the  Cortes. 
Austin,  after  waiting  nearly  a  year  in  the  capital, 
and  being  able  to  gain  no  reply  to  the  petition 
with  which  he  had  been  charged,  wrote  to  the 
authorities  in  Texas,  recommending  them  at  once 
to  organize  a  State,  de  facto,  without  waiting  for 
the  decision  of  Congress. 

"  This  was  considered  by  the  government  as  a 
treasonable  preceding,  and  shortly  afterwards, 
Austin  was  arrested  at  Satillo,  whilst  on  his  re- 
turn to  Texas.  Being  brought  back  to  the  capi- 
tal, he  was  imprisoned  in  the  dungeons  of  the  In- 
quisition for  upwards  of  a  year.  He  did  not  re- 
turn to  Texas  till  more  than  two  years  had  elapsed 
from  the  date  of  his  departure,  and  not  until  Santa 
Anna  had  overthrown  the  federal  constitution  of 
the  Republic,  and  established  in  its  place  a  Cen- 
tral Consolidated  Government,  rendering  him 
wholy  independent  of  the  States  of  the  Confede- 
racy, and  thus,  in  fact,  becoming  military  dictator 
of  Mexico. 

"  Several  of  the  States  were  of  course  opposed 
to  this  change ;  some,  indeed,  resorted  to  arms, 
but  were  unable  to  resist  the  power  of  the  dicta- 
tor. The  constitutional  authorities  of  Cohahuila 
and  Texas  assembled  at  Mondova,  and  solemnly 
protested  against  this  change  of  government. 
They  were,  however,  driven  from  office  by  a  mili- 
tary force  under  General  Cos.  The  government 
was  then  dissolved  ;  and  the  Governor,  and  other 
members  of  the  State  legislature,  were  imprisoned. 
Thus,  the  central  government  was  established — 
in  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  States  and  of  the 
people — by  the  forcible  and  unconstitutional  de- 
struction of  the  social  compact  which  they  had 
sworn  to  support.  It  was  at  this  juncture  that 
Austin  was  released  ;  and  Santa  Anna,  becoming 
alarmed  at  the  public  meetings,  and  various  mani- 
festations of  opposition  in  Texas,  determined  on 
sending  Austin  back  to  his  country  as  a  media- 
tor." 

On  the  return  of  Austin,  he  made  a  speech  to 
his  people,  which  is  given  in  the  book  before  us, 
characterized  with  manly  principle  and  lofty  sen- 
timent. He  represented,  dispassionately,  the  situ- 
ation of  afl'airs,  and  advised  with  his  fellow -citi- 
zens as  a  patriot.  Mrs.  Houstoun  gives  the  follow- 
ing account  of  his  character : 

"  The  character  of  Austin  stood  high,  as  an 
unprejudiced  observer,  a  just  man,  and  a  disinter- 
ested member  of  the  State.  Even  the  Mexicans, 
though  they  had  uniformly  oppressed  and  persecu- 
ted him,  yet  in  the  main,  did  justice  to  his  unben- 
ding principles  of  honor  and  integrity.     The  ac- 
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count  given,   on  the  authority  of  such  a  man  as   f 
Austin,  of  the  motives  and  grievances  which  in- 
fluenced the  colonists,  should,  I  think,  go  in  refu- 
tation of  the  many  unjust  and  ill-founded  charges 
that  have  been  made  against  the  Texan  people. 

"Though  repeatedly  stigmatized  as  owing  their 
origin  to  ruffians,  and  runaway  rogues  from  every 
part  of  the  world,  we  find  the  new  settlers  influ- 
enced in  their  struggles  for  freedom,  by  feelings  of 
which  more  civilized  and  longer-established  coun- 
tries might  be  justly  proud. 

'■  The  colonists  certainly  were  inclined  to  treat 
the  opinions  of  Austin  with  deference,  and  to  be 
guided  by  his  judgment ;  and  it  is  probable,  that 
had  Mexico,  at  this  crisis,  adopted  conciliating 
measures,  and  acted  with  common  justice  toward 
the  colony,  the  progress  of  disaffection  and  re- 
volt would  have  been  arrested,  and  Texas  would 
have  been  retained  as  one  of  the  States  of  the  Con- 
federacy." 

According  to  the  advice  of  Austin,  the  Texans 
immediately  made  every  preparation  to  insist  upon 
and  maintain  their  rights  under  the  Constitution 
of  1824.  The  war  now  commenced.  The  Mex- 
ican General  Cos  was  beaten  at  Gonzales  and  Go- 
liad. This  was  followed  by  the  election  of  Aus- 
tin Commander-in-chief,  who  soon  compelled  Cos 
to  leave  the  colony  with  his  party,  on  their  parole 
of  honor  that  they  would  no  more  trouble  the 
Texans.  The  country  being  now  freed  from  the 
Mexican  troops,  the  Texans  organized  a  gov- 
ernment, and  published  their  manifesto  to  the 
world. 

Within  two  months  after  the  departure  of  Cos, 
Santa  Anna  appeared  in  person,  at  the  head  of  a 
large  army.  Austin  had  been  sent  as  Commis- 
sioner to  the  United  States.  The  town  of  Anto- 
nio de  Bexar  was  garrisoned  by  only  150  men, 
and  these  took  refuge  in  the  fort  of  the  Alamo,  on 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  where  they  defend- 
ed themselves  for  more  than  a  fortnight  against 
4000  Mexicans.  The  enemy,  though  frequently 
repulsed,  at  last  stormed  the  fort  successfully.— 
After  the  final  struggle,  there  were  but  seven 
Texans  left,  and  they  were  refused  quarter. 

"  Thus  fell  the  Alamo  after  a  defence  highly 
crrditable  to  Texan  bravery  and  military  skill. — 
Shortly  after  this  period,  the  invaders  obtained 
another  advantage  over  Colonel  Fannin  and  a 
body  of  three  hundred  men.  In  this  instance  the 
Mexicans  behaved  with  almost  unparalleled  trea- 
chery and  cruelty.  Santa  Anna  came  up  with 
Colonel  Fannin  and  his  little  army  as  they  were  re- 
treating before  the  superior  force  of  the  Mexicans. 
The  Texan  Colonel,  notwithstanding  the  dis- 
parity of  numbers,  engaged  the  enemy  and  fought 
with  desparation  till  darkness  put  an  end  to  the 
conflict.  Four  or  five  hundred  of  the  enemy  had 
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fallen  before  the  deadly  aim  of  the  Texans,  who 
now  entrenched  themselves  in  the  prairie,  resolved 
to  sell  their  lives  as  dearly  as  possible.  During 
the  night,  however,  the  Mexicans  received  a  rein- 
forcement, and  Colonel  Fannin  determined  to 
surrender,  provided  he  could  obtain  an  honora- 
ble capitulation.  The  propositions  made  by  Col. 
Fannin  were  accepted  by  Santa  Anna,  and  terms 
of  capitulation  were  then  signed  and  formally 
interchanged. 

"According  to  these  terms,  the  Texans  were  to 
surrender,  and  to  give  up  their  arms,  on  condition 
of  their  lives  being  spared,  and  their  being  allowed 
to  retire  into  the  United  States.  No  sooner, 
however,  were  they  in  his  power  than  Santa 
Anna,  totally  regardless  of  faith  and  honor, 
ordered  them  all  to  be  massacred,  under  circum- 
stances of  aggravated  eruelt}-. 

"On  the  11th  of  March  a  convention  assem- 
bled at  Washington,  had  declared  Texas  a  "  free, 
sovereign  and  independent  republic."  A  consti- 
tution was  framed,  and  an  executive  government 
appointed,  to  act  until  other  elections  should  be 
made  by  the  people.  The  provisional  govern- 
ment retired  to  Galveston  Island,  where  they  re- 
mained until  the  conclusion  of  the  war. 

"  The  Texans  were  now  tliorougly  exasperated 
by  the  cruelty  and  want  of  faith  the}'  had  experi- 
enced at  the  hands  of  the  Mexicans,  and  fortu- 
nately for  them,  Santa  Anna  found  at  length  a 
rival  more  than  his  match  in  General  Houston. 
The  Texan  army  under  his  command  was  posted 
on  the  Colorado  river,  and  amounted  to  about 
twelve  hundred  men.  The  enemy,  having  re- 
ceived considerable  reinforcements,  occupied  the 
river  both  above  and  below  hiin  ;  General  Hous- 
ton, therefore,  apprehensive  of  being  surrounded, 
deemed  it  advisable  to  retire  to  the  Brazos,  which 
he  crossed  on  the  IGthof  April:  thence  he  led  his 
troops  to  the  Buflalo  Bayou,  and  down  its  right 
bank  to  within  a  short  distance  of  its  junction 
with  the  San  Jacinto  river. 

"  The  Mexican  army  soon  approached,  and  occa- 
sional skirmishes  took  place  during  the  day,  until 
Santa  Anna  withdrew  his  troops  to  a  position  on 
the  banks  of  the  San  Jacinto,  and  there  commen- 
ced a  fortification  about  a  mile  distant  from  the 
Texan  camp.  Houston  had  ordered  the  bridge 
on  the  only  road  cummunicating  with  the  Brazos 
to  be  destroyed,  thus  cutting  off  all  possibility  of 
the  enemy's  escape.  The  Texans  commenced 
the  attack  at  half  past  three,  and  a  most  sanguin- 
ary conflict  ensued.  The  Colonists  fought  as  men 
only  do  when  thej'  contend  for  life  nnd  freedom, 
and  they  were  irresistible.  I  extract  the  following 
details  from  General  Houston's  report  of  the  bat- 
tle of  San  .Tacinto.  'About  nine  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  2lst,  the  enemy  were  reinforced  by 
five  hundred  choice  troops,  under  the  command 
of  General  Cos,  increasing  their  effective  force  to 
upwards  of  fifteen  hundred  men,  whilst  our  ag- 
(Treoate  force  for  the  field  numbered  only  seven 
hundred  and  eighty-three. 

"  '  The  conflict  lasted  about  eighteen  minutes 
from  the  time  of  close  action  until  we  were  in 
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possession  of  the  enemy's  encampment,  taking 
one  piece  of  cannon,  four  stand  of  colors,  all  their 
camp  equipage,  stores  and  baggage.  *  *  *  * 
The  conflict  in  the  breast-work  lasted  but  a  few 
moments;  many  of  the  troops  encountered  hand 
to  hand,  and  not  having  the  advantage  of  bayo- 
nets on  our  side,  our  riflemen  used  their  pieces  as 
war-clubs,  breaking  many  of  them  off  at  the 
breach.  The  rout  commenced  at  half-past  four, 
and  the  pursuit  by  the  main  army  continued  until 
twilight.  *  *  *  *  In  the  battle,  the  enemy's 
loss  was  six  hundred  and  thirty  killed,  among 
whom  was  one  General  Officer,  four  Colonels, 
two  Lieutenant-Colonels,  two  Second  Lieutenant- 
Colonels,  seven  Captains,  one  Cadet.  Prisoners, 
seven  hundred  and  thirty.  President  General 
Santa  Anna,  General  Cos,  four  Colonels,  Aids  de 
Camp  to  General  Santa  Anna,  and  the  Colonel 
of  the  Guerrero  Battalion  are  included  in  the 
number.  General  Santa  Anna  was  not  taken 
until  the  22d,  and  General  Cos  yesterday — very 
few  having  escaped.  About  six  hundred  muskets, 
three  hundred  sabres,  and  two  hundred  pistols 
have  been  collected  since  the  action ;  several  hun- 
dred mules  and  horses  were  taken,  and  nearly 
twelve  thousand  dollars  in  specie.  For  several 
days  previous  to  the  action,  our  troops  were  ex- 
posed to  excessive  rains,  and  the  additional  incon- 
venience of  extremely  bad  roads,  badly  supplied 
with  rations  and  clothing ;  yet  amid  every  diffi- 
culty they  bore  up  with  cheerfulness  and  fortitude, 
and  performed  their  marches  with  spirit  and  alac- 
rity— there  was  no  murmuring.' 

"An  important  blow  was  now  given  to  the 
Mexican  power  in  Texas ;  and  be  it  remembered 
this  decisive  victory  over  the  chosen  troops  of 
Mexico,  was  gained  by  a  mere  handful  of  raw 
undisciplined  volunteers,  armed  with  rifles  alone, 
and  suddenly  drawn  together  from  their  agricultu- 
ral pursuits,  to  defend  their  liberty  and  indepen- 
dence." 

Santa  Anna  was  immediately  taken  to  General 

Houston,  who,  upon  agreement  with  him,  set  him 

at  liberty,  against  the  wish  of  a  large  majority  of 

the  Texans,   who  demanded  his  execution  as  a 

small  return  for  his  cruelty  toward  them.      For 

his  own  safety,  he  was  compelled  to  pass  through 

the  United  States  on  his  return  to  Mexico. 


MAGAZINE  AND  REVIEW. 
W.  GiLMORE  SiMMs  has  taken  the  editorial 
charge  of  the  "  Southern  and  Western  Monthly 
Magazine  and  Review,"  published  in  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  by  Burgess  and  James,  in  place 
of  the  "  Magnolia"  and  "  Orion."  The  2nd  No. 
is  before  us,  and  sustains  the  reputation  of  its  Edi- 
tor. It  is  not  filled  with  pictures,  fashion-plates, 
trash  and  trumpery,  but  rests  its  success  upon  its 
real  merits.  We  bespeak  for  it  that  public  con- 
sideration which  it  so  well  deserves. 


PENNSYLVANIA  REPORTS.* 

This  work  promises  great  utility.  It  is  no 
trifling  labor  for  a  lawyer  to  search  through  a  pon- 
derous mass  of  Reports  for  the  law  applicable  to 
the  case  he  has  in  charge.  Any  effort  of  an  in- 
dividual qualified  for  the  task,  to  abridge  this 
labor  and  difficulty,  cannot  fail  to  be  appreciated 
by  all.  Mr.  Alden,  in  the  number  before  us  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  gives  abundant  evi- 
dence that  he  is  adequate  to  the  arduous  enter- 
prise he  has  undertaken.  The  first  number  is 
devoted  to  Actions,  and  embodies  a  large  amount 
of  interesting  matter  bearing  on  this  subject.  All 
the  facts  in  each  case  reported  are  concisely  and 
carefully  stated,  together  with  the  question  involv- 
ed, the  opinion  and  the  leading  arguments  of  the 
court.  Lawyers,  whether  experienced  or  inex- 
perienced, and  legal  students  will  find  the  price  of 
this  work  trifling  indeed,  considering  the  great 
advantage  it  will  afford.  It  is  neatly  printed  on 
excellent  paper. 


HOME  AND  TRAVELER'S  LIBRARY. 

Three  numbers  have  appeared  of  this  popular 
series — each  volume  containing  an  entire  work, 
viz: 

No.  I — Texas  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  or 
Yachting  in  the  New  World.  By  Mrs.  Houstoun. 

No.  II — The  Englishwoman  in  Egypt.  By 
Mrs.  Poole ;  with  a  view  of  the  interior  of  the 
Great  Pyramid. 

No.  Ill— Nights  of  the  Round  Table.  By  the 
author  of  "Clan  Albin,"  "Elizabeth  De  Bruce," 
etc. 

Harper  &  Brothers  have  just  published  a  new 
work  by  Mrs.  Ellis,  the  talented  author  of  the 
"Women  of  England,"  etc.,  entitled,  "Look  to 
the  End,  or  the  Bennets  Abroad," — being  No. 
XLIV  of  "  Harpers'  Library  of  Select  Novels." 

Harpers'  beautiful  edition  of  the  Pictorial  Bi- 
ble has  reached  the  2lst  number.  The  publica- 
tion of  the  Illustrated  Shakspeare,  edited  by  G. 
C.  Verplanck,  has  been  resumed  by  Harper  & 
Brothers;  forty-two  numbers   have  been  issued. 


*  The  Reports  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania, 
from  the  Revolution  to  the  year  1844;  condensed  and  al- 
phabetically arranged,  with  a  preliminary  diserfation  to 
each  title.  By  T.  J.  Fox  Alden,  a  member  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Bar.  Vol.  1,  No.  1.  January,  1845.  Published 
monthly,  at  $10  per  annnni. 
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This  number  closes  the  first  Volume  of  the 
"Western  Literary  Journal  and  Monthly  Re- 
view.'" This  enterprise  is  acknowledged  by  all 
to  be  a  great  and  important  one.  Many  denounced 
it  as  hazardous  and  chimerical  and  its  projectors 
as  visionary  and  foolish.  Indeed  considering  the 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  success  and  the  failures 
of  our  predecessors,  these  misgivings  were  not 
entertained  without  much  very  good  reason. — 
Eastern  Magazines,  with  beautiful  pages,  and 
splendid  engravings,  are  competing  among  them- 
selves for  the  mastery,  and  seem  to  make  the  broad 
West  their  theatre  of  operation.  They  have 
their  agents  and  puffers  scattered  throughout 
every  city,  town,  and  township  of  the  land, 
whose  whole  business  is  to  display  their  pages, 
and  charm  the  people  with  their  pictures.  The 
attention  of  all  seemed  directed  to  the  East  for 
every  thing  of  an  amusing  and  instructing  char- 
acter, and  the  opinion  was  too  generally  prevalent, 
that  the  West  could  produce  nothing  of  an  intel- 
lectual nature  worthy  of  public  attention.  We 
believed  otherwise.  We  knew  that  if  the  writers 
and  scholars  of  this  most  magnifficent  portion  of 
God's  footstool,  could  not  supply  the  pages  of  a 
Journal  with  as  substantial  and  profitable  matter 
as  the  embellished  magazines  had  thus  far  fur- 
nished, they  must  be  fit  subjects,  indeed,  for  the 
world's  contempt,  and  furnish  abundant  material 
for  another  edition  of  the  "Dunciad,"  revised, 
corrected  and  enlarged.  We  knew,  also,  that  sensi- 
ble people  were  not  entirely  carried  away  with  a 
beautiful  exterior,  but  were  disposed  to  judge 
from  real  merit,  and  if  the  home  production  should 
be  at  first  promising  and  hopeful,  they  would  re- 
gard it  with  due  consideration.  In  none  of  our 
main  calculations  have  we  been  disappointed. 

The  first  volume  of  the  Journal  commenced 
amid  every  difficulty,  while  was  raging  the  most 
exciting  political  contest  ever  witnessed  in  this 
nation,  is  before  you  and  speaks  for  itself  We 
are  well  aware  that  it  carries  with  it  many  imper- 
fections, for  which  its  readers  have  undoubtedly  a 


sufficient  apology.  It  is  encouraging  to  us  to  be 
assured  that  these  imperfections  are  being  avoided 
and  that  there  has  been  a  marked  improvement 
in  each  successive  number.  We  expect  to  make 
the  improvement  obvious  in  each  future  number, 
until  there  is  not  a  superior  in  the  land.  If  we 
shall  prove  incompetent  for  our  task,  let  the  people 
come  to  our  support  and  stand  by  us  and  it  shall 
be  entrusted  to  better  hands.  With  regard  to  the 
press,  we  will  say  that  some  of  the  Western  have 
received  the  Journal  warmly  and  treated  it  with 
much  generosity,  while  from  others  a  cold  moan 
has  only  been  heard,  and  others  have  paid  little  or 
no  attention  to  it.  We  desire  in  this  place  to 
return  our  thanks  to  the  "  Knickerbocker"  and 
"Tribune"  of  New  York,  the  "Ladies'  Nation- 
al" and  "  Home  Journal "  of  Philadelphia,  and 
the  "Saturday  Visitor"  of  Baltimore,  for  their 
kind  and  flattering  attention.  By  many  of  the 
press  East,  South  and  West,  the  Journal  and 
Review  has  been  ranked  among  the  first  periodi- 
cals of  the  country.  To  how  many  southern  and 
western  readers  shall  we  direct  the  second  volume  1 
How  many  of  our  friends  will  commend  the  Jour- 
nal to  their  neighbors  as  an  enterprise  in  which 
all  should  be  interested,  and  on  the  triumphant 
success  of  which  more  credit  and  benefit  will  ac- 
crue to  our  fertile  and  glorious  region,  than  from 
any  other  that  has  been  or  can  be  conceived.  Its 
object  is  to  give  the  literature  of  the  South  and 
West  an  embodyment,  drawing  its]  spirit  from 
the  unparalleled  natural  grandeur  of  the  country ; 
to  encourage  the  genius  and  improve  the  talent  of 
our  people,  and  convince  all  that 

"  Mind,  mind  alone 

Hath  light  and  hope  and  life  and  power," 

and  every  thing  derogatory  to  the  high  character 

to  which  man  was  destined,  must  fall  before  her 

omnipotent  sway. 

The  fallowing  lines  are  a  paragraph  of  a  long 
poem  by  the  immortal  translator  of  the  immortal 
Homer, — and  as  those  whom  the  truth  they 
contain  would  most  benefit,  rarely  have  patience 
to  read  a  long  piece,  we  think  it  a  matter  of  phi- 
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lanthropy  to  detach  them  from  their  connection 
and  let  them  speak  for  themselves.  They  may 
be  called  a  speech  of  "grave  Clarissa"  at  a  tea- 
table  council,  the  sentiments  of  which  Vi^ere  re- 
ceived with  a  tremendous  roar  of  scorn  by  her 
fair  auditors. 

"  Say  why  are  beaulies  praised  and  honored  inosl, 

The  wise  man'spassion  and  tlie  vain  man's  toast? 

Why  decked  with  all  the  land  and  sea  afford? 

Why  angels  called,  and  angel-like  adored? 

Why  round  our  coachescrowd  the  white-gloved  beaux? 

Why  bows  the  side  box  from  its  inmost  rows? 

How  vain  are  all  these  glories,  all  our  pains, 

Unless  good  sense  preserve  what  beauty  gains: 

That  men  may  say.  when  we  the  front  box  grace 

Behold  the  first  in  beauty  as  in  lace! 

Oh!  if  to  dance  all  night  and  dress  all  day, 

Ctiarm'd  the  small-pox,  or  chased  old  aie  away, 

Wlio  would  not  scorn  what  house-wife's  cares  produce, 

Or  who  would  learn  one  earthly  thing  of  use? 

I'o  patch,  nay  ogle,  may  become  a  saint; 

Nor  could  it  sure  he  such  a  sin  to  paint. 

But  since,  alas!  frail  beauty  must  decay, 

Curl'd  or  uncnrl'd,  since  locks  will  turn  to  gray; 

Since  painted,  or  not  painted  all  shall  fade. 

And  she  who  scorns  a  man  must  die  a  maid; 

What  more  remains  hut  well  our  power  to  use 

And  keep  good  humor  still  whate'er  we  lose? 

And  trust  me,  dear!  good  humor  can  pravail. 

When  airs,  and  flights,  and  screams,  and  scolding  fail. 

Beauties  in  vain  their  pretty  eyes  may  roll; 

Charms  sirike  the  sight,  but  merit  wins  the  soul." 

It  is  gratifying  to  every  friend  of  progress  and 
reform,  to  observe  the  efforts  being  made  by  phi- 
lanthropists of  all  professions,  to  elevate  the  labor- 
ing classes,^— or  rather,  to  eradicate  from  the  public 
mind  those  narrow  notions  and  erroneous  impres- 
sions relative  to  the  dignity  of  manual  labor, 
which  are  so  repugnant  to  the  general  harmony 
and  prospcrty  of  the  people.  The  main  reason 
why  those  who  "  live  by  the  sweat  of  the  brow  " 
have  not  occupied  that  popular  stand  to  which 
they  are  so  justly  entitled,  is  because  they  them- 
selves have  not  properly  appreciated  and  adopted 
those  means  which  can  alone  give  dignity  to  any 
and  every  pursuit.  They  have  heretofore  regarded 
as  useless  all  intellectual  acquirements  which  are 
not  brought  into  actual  practice  in  performing'  the 
duties  of  the  farm  or  work -shop.  They  have 
considered  learning  only  necessary  for  those  who 
engage  in  the  professions,  and  at  the  same  time 
complained  of  the  contempt  with  which  they  fa?i- 
cied  their  employments  were  regarded.  They  are 
now  beginning  to  see  their  error,  and  are  taking 
the  proper  course  to  elevate  their  professions  in 
the  public  regard. 

A  report  was  made  to  the  Ohio  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives at  its  late  session,  by  Mr.  Summers, 
an  intelligent  and  practical  farmer,  on  the  pro- 
priety of  establishing  Agricultural  shools  and 
colleges  in  different  sections  of  the  State,  and 
of  making  agriculture  a  branch  of  learning  in  our 
institutions  generally. 


He  takes  an  intelligent  view  of  the  subject, 
refers  to  the  attention  being  paid  to  it  in  Germany, 
France,  Switzerland,  Scotland,  England,  Ireland, 
and  several  of  the  United  States,  but  thinks  it 
improper  in  the  present  state  of  the  treasury  to 
take  any  legislative  action  on  the  subject.  He 
thinks  schools  and  colleges  on  the  manual  labor 
system,  the  best  "  calculated  to  produce  sound 
scholars,  healthy,  robust  men,  honest,  virtuous, 
patriotic  citizens,"  because  the  danger  of  students 
falling  into  "habits  of  physical  indolence  and  ex- 
cessive study,  inducing  indigestion  and  its  long 
train  of  enfeebling  horrors  "  would  be  avoided, 
and  all  the  joys  and  benefits  of  "labor,  blessed 
boon  of  God,"  would  be  brought  home  to  all. 

Our  author  thinks  truly,  that  the  science  of 
Agriculture  should  be  made  a  branch  of  study  in 
our  institutions  of  learning,  which  should  be  at- 
tached to  extensive  farms  where  all  may  learn 
both  the  theory  and  practice,  and  make  both  men- 
tal and  physical  labor  congenial  and  harmonious. 
Farmers'  sons  would  then,  while  cultivating  their 
minds  and  obtaining  a  thorough  education,  learn 
also  something  of  that  which  will  be  the  business 
of  their  lives, — and  the  sons  of  merchants  and 
professional  men,  who  might  desire  to  pursue 
Agriculture  for  a  livelihood,  would  obtain  the 
necessary  knowledge  to  do  so.  Thus  the  condi- 
tion and  pursuits  of  the  laborer  would  be  elevated, 
and  multitudes  would  cease  seeking  means  of 
support  without  manual  toil  in  order  to  be  more 
respected.  Our  farms  instead  of  our  cities  would 
be  crowded,  and  the  best  public  interests  greatly 
advanced. 

But  a  few  days  since,  we  perused  for  the  first 
time,  the  literary  remains  of  Miss  Lucretia  Maria 
Davidson,  who  was  born  at  Plattsburgh,  on  Lake 
Champlain,  on  the  27th  day  of  Sept.  1808,  and 
died  on  the  27th  of  August,  1825.  She  was  con- 
sequently scarcely  17  years  of  age  when  she  died. 
She  was  a  sister  of  the  late  Margaret  Miller 
Davidson,  whose  literary  remains  have  also  been 
published.  In  the  early  manifestations  of  talent 
and  genius,  these  sisters  are  without  parallel. 
We  are  astonished  at  the  maturity  of  thought 
and  conception,  which  characterised  them  in  that 
period  of  childhood,  when  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  things,  they  were  not  expected  to  even  lisp 
their  mother  tongue  distinctly.  This  remarkable 
precocity  of  intellect  involves  a  problem  in  human 
nature  which  has  not  been  solved.  Doubtless 
the  mysterious  secret  might  be  more  manifest,  were 
wc  informed  of  all  the  circumstances  which  must 
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have  influenced  their  early  mental  development. 
But  this  seems  to  have  escaped  the  attention  of 
those  who  have  written  their  biography,  and 
owincf  to  their  thoughtlessness  we  are  left  to  vex 
ourselves  with  wonder,  and  marvel  for  a  reason. 
All  we  know  of  them  is,  that  they  were  born, — 
were  intellectual  and  thoughtful  in  childhood — 
and  as  if  they  were  too  pure,  too  high  for  earth, 
and  their  spirits  too  mighty  for  their  mortal  tene- 
ments, they  were  taken  hence  in  the  bloom  of 
youth  to  be  the  companions  of  superior  beings. 

Wc  must  be  allowed  to  quote  two  short  pieces 
from  the  poems  of  Lucretia  Maria  Davidson, 
written  when  she  was  but  twelve  years  of  age. 
We  have  nothing  to  say  of  them ;  the  reader 
may  peruse,  admire  and  wonder. 

"  PLEASURE. 

Away  !  unstable,  fleeting  Pleasure, 
Thou  troulilesome  and  gilded  treasure; 
Whan  the  false  jewel  changes  hue, 
There's  naught,  O  man,  that's  left  for  you  ! 
What  many  grasp  at  with  such  joy, 
Is  hut  her  sliade,  a  foolish  toy  ; 
She  is  not  found  at  every  court, 
At  every  ball,  and  every  sport, 
But  in  that  liearl  she  loves  to  rest 
That's  with  a  guiltless  conscience  blest." 

"  SCIENCE. 
Let  others  in  false  Pleasure's  court  lie  found, 
But  may  I  ne'er  be  whirled  the  giddy  round  , 
Let  me  ascend  with  Genius'  rapid  flight, 
■Till  the  fair  hill  of  science  meets  my  sight. 

Blest  with  a  pilot  who  my  feet  will  guide, 
Direct  my  way,  whene'er  I  step  aside  ; 
May  one  bright  ray  of  Science  on  me  shine, 
And  be  the  gift  of  learning  ever  mine." 

Miss  E.  A.  Dupuy,  author  of  the  very  popu- 
lar and  justly  celebrated  novel,  "  The  Conspira- 
tors," and  also  of  the  excellent  stories  "Mary 
Wilton,"  in  No.  2,  and  "  The  Artist's  Love  "  in 
this  No.  of  the  Journal,  will  publish  another  no- 
vel, some  time  during  the  spring,  for  which  we 
bespeak  the  consideration  of  the  reading  public, 
particularly  of  the  West.  She  is  a  faithful  writer. 
Her  pictures  of  humanity  are  not  exaggerated  and 
unnatural,  but  true  delineations  of  the  passions 
and  emotions  of  the  human  breast.  She  has,  as 
the  reader  has  observed,  a  faculty  of  pathetic  de- 
lineation, which  very  few  of  her  cotemporary 
writers  can  boast  in  equal  degree.  In  her  forth- 
coming work,  the  public  may  look  for  something 
that  will  stir  the  finer  feelings  of  the  soul,  after 
the  perusal  of  which,  the  reader  will  not  fail  to 
feel  better  disposed  toward  himself  and  fellow- 
beings. 

The  Bostonians  have  contributed  to  benevo- 
lent purposes  ^4,100,000  since  the  year  1800; 
S2,100,000  during  the  30  years  ending  with  1830,    ' 


and  S2,000,000  during  the  last  15  years.  The 
world  is  challenged  for  an  instance  of  equal  liber- 
ality in  promoting  educational  and  charitable  en- 
terprizes.  She  stands  proudly  up  in  her  own 
grandeur,  a  noble  example  for  imitation  by  her 
sister  cities.  What  do  the  boldly  onward  spirits 
of  our  western  and  southern  cities  say  to  this  1 
Will  they  be  behind  even  Boston  herself,  in  pro- 
moting every  magnificent  work  1  There  are  ma- 
ny rival  cities  and  towns  through  the  Great  Val- 
ley. Let  the  people  of  each  remember  that  its 
supremacy  depends  upon  their  liberality  in  pro- 
viding means  for  ennobling  themselves.  A  people 
superior  in  mind,  will  be  superior  in  everything 
else. 

He  who  has  followed  an  amiable  sister  to  the 
tomb,  can  appreciate  the  following  stanzas  from 
"  I  SEE  THEE  STILL,"  by  C.  Spraguc.  How  much 
is  comprehended  in  that  one  word.  Sister !  And 
when  that  sister  was  affectionate,  kind  and  lovely, 
who  cannot  recollect  in  her  voice  the  sweetest  note 
that  ever  charmed,  in  her  eye  the  tenderest  sympa- 
thy that  ever  cheered,  in  her  countenance  the 
brightest  smile  that  ever  silenced  discord,  and  in 
her  every  deed  the  purest  innocence  that  ever 
beautified  humanity.  Behold  her,  the  life  and 
light  of  the  family,  the  embodymentof  a  mother's 
hopes,  the  soul  of  a  father's  joys,  and  the  guardian 
angel  of  her  little  brothers  and  sisters.  Her  gen- 
tleness and  virtue  elevate  her  above  the  reach  of 
passion,  peevishness  and  folly,  and  a  look,  a  word, 
a  smile,  hush  the  rising  tumult  of  the  unguarded 
breast, 

"  I  see  thee  still, 
In  every  hallowed  token  round ; 
This  little  ring  thy  finger  bound, 
This  lock  of  hair  thy  forehead  shaded, 
This  silken  chain  by  thee  was  braided — 
These  flowers,  all  wilher'd  now,  like  thee, 
Sweet  sister,  thou  did'st  cull  for  me  ; 
This  book  was  thine — here  did'st  thou  read  : 
This  picture!  ah,  yes!  here,  indeed, 

1  see  thee  still. 

***** 

"  I  see  thee  still : 
Thou  art  not  in  the  grave  confined — 
Death  cannot  chain  the  immortal  mind, 
Let  earth  close  o'er  its  sacred  trust, 
But  goodness  dies  not  in  the  dust; 
Thee,  O!  my  sister,  'tis  not  thee 
Beneath  the  coffin's  lid  I  see  : 
Thou  to  a  fairer  land  art  gone  ; 
There  let  me  hope,  my  journey  done, 

To  see  thee  still." 

A  DEBATE  on  the  question,  "  Do  the  Scriptures 
teach  the  final  holiness  and  happiness  of  all  menl" 
has  recently  taken  place  in  Cincinnati,  by  and  be- 
tween E.  M.  Pingree  and  N.  L.  Rice, — the  for- 
mer affirmed  and  the  latter  denied.  We  have 
nothing  to  say  with  regard  to  the  merits  of  the 
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discussion,  except  that,  an  honorable  "  gemman 
ob  color  "  expressed  a  very  shrewd  and  discreet 
opinion  when  he  remarked  that,  "  boff  ob  dem 
are  smart  chaps,  and  clar  dar  pints  berry  well — it 
'ud  take  a  keener  man  dan  me  to  decide  de  merits 
ob  de  dispute.  Dey  boff  displain  dar  minds  'mar- 
kably." 

The  female  laborers  of  New  York  have  organ- 
ized an  association  for  mutual  benefit.  Their  ob- 
ject is  to  ameliorate  their  condition  by  such  means 
as  will  insure  them  something  like  an  adequate 
reward  for  their  toil.  According  to  their  reports 
they  are  in  the  most  deplorable  condition — often 
driven  almost  to  starvation  and  desperation  by  the 
steel  hardened  hearts  and  miserly  disposition  of 
their  employers.  It  is  impossible  for  a  healthy  fe- 
male to  support  herself  decently  at  the  present 
prices,  ajid  when  she  has  a  destitute  and  helpless 
brother,  father,  sister  or  mother,  whom  she  loves 
as  she  should,  her  situation  can  scarcely  be  ade- 
quately realized.  The  press  generally  have  com- 
mented upon  this  state  of  things,  and  endeavored 
to  prove  their  hearts  to  be  in  the  right  place.  We 
have  a  few  words  to  say  on  this  matter,  also,  which 
shall  convey  the  truth  as  we  understand  it.  Sim- 
pathy  ought  never  to  carry  those  who  discuss 
grievances  and  counsel  on  important  affairs, beyond 
the  real  merits  of  the  case.  The  cause  of  oppres- 
sion and  the  means  of  removing  it,  should  be 
carefully  and  dispassionately  considered.  Philan- 
thropy demands  frankness  and  candor.  We  do 
not  observe  among  the  agrgrieved  females  of  New 
York,  those  who  are  commonly  termed  servants — 
those  who  attend  to  the  domestic  department  of 
the  household.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
these  are  well  rewarded,  and  that  it  is  very  difficult, 
many  times,  for  families  to  procure  the  services 
of  good  girls.  What  is  the  reason  of  this  ?  We 
are  half  inclined  to  believe  that  the  branches  of 
business  in  which  those  who  complain  so  bitterly 
are  engaged,  are  crowded  with  operatives  who  are 
too  proud  to  dress  a  turnip  or  cook  a  cabbage,  and 
rather  than  stoop  from  their  dignity  of  sublime 
poverty,  and  engage  in  domestic  affairs,  they  con- 
sent to  suffer  the  evils  of  competition  and  the  mis- 
eries of  want.  Now  as  there  is  nothing  in  do- 
mestic employment  derogatory  to  real  respectability 
we  can  have  but  little  sympathy  for  those  who 
feel  above  such  pursuits.  We  pity  their  weak- 
ness, and  we  care  not  how  soon  oppression  shall 
cure  them,  and  the  corresponding  class  of  young 
men,  of  their  narrow-minded  littleness.  We 
believe  great  good  will   be  the  result,  and  the  ten 


thousands  too  many  of  those  who  fly  from  ordina- 
ry pursuits  to  become  ladies  (.?)  and  gentlemen  (?) 
will  be  undeceived,  and  their  situation  prove  a  les- 
son for  the  future.  We  say  to  those  females  who 
complain  so  bitterly,  go  into  the  kitchen,  where 
you  will  be  amply  paid ;  escape  from  the  pestilen- 
tial atmosphere  of  the  city,  to  the  purity,  and  pleas- 
antness, and  happiness  of  the  country.  When 
one  branch  of  business  becomes  crowded,  it  is 
time  to  turn  attention  to  other  pursuits.  This  is 
the  way  to  remedy  the  evils  of  competition.  We 
have  similar  remarks  to  make  to  the  multitudes  of 
young  men  who  are  pushing  their  way  into  cities 
and  towns  for  some  clerkship  or  profession,  that 
they  may  be  more  respectable !  and  thus  pandering 
to  their  little  spirit  and  foolish  pride,  become  poor 
and  miserable  for  life.  We  say  to  you,  also,  go 
to  the  country — become  one  of  nature's  noblemen, 
a  lord  of  the  soil,  and  if  you  have  a  moderate 
measure  of  brains  and  virtue,  you  will  become 
more  honorable  and  respectable.  But,  say  these 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  are  not  going  to  the 
country,  and  thus  be  deprived  of  all  the  pleasures 
of  the  city.  Well,  if  you  rather  starve  and  groan 
a  lifetime  for  the  sake  of  the  privilege  of  an  occa- 
sional laugh  at  the  unchaste  absurdities  of  the 
theatre,  the  insipid  clownishncss  of  the  circus,  and 
the  contemptible  foolery  of  a  fistical  contest  in  the 
"  noble  art  of  self  defence,"  than  live  among  the 
unparalleled  and  virtue-inspiring  pleasures  of  the 
country,  where 

"  Every  gale  brings  peace,  and  every  grove  breathes  me- 
lody." 

and  where  you  can  always  have  enough  and  to 
spare ;  and  if  nothing  can  cure  your  monstrous 
insanity,  we  pity  you,  indeed,  and  rejoice  that  the 
philanthropy  and  benevolence  of  the  sober-mind- 
ed people  are  building  up  lunatic  asylums  in  every 
section  of  the  country.  These  are  severe  reflec- 
tions, we  know,  but  they  are  true,  and  a  desire  to 
promote  the  benefit  of  others  has  prompted  them. 
We  have  examined  the  second  Number  of  the 
American  Review,  [for  February.]  Itis  a  "  Whig 
Journal,"  devoted  to  "Politics,  Literature,  Art 
and  Science."  It  seems  designed  to  do  for  the 
Whig  Party,  what  the  "  Democratic  Review"  has 
for  some  years  done  for  the  Democratic  Party. 
It  is  filled  with  able  and  well  written  articles,  and 
the  work  will  doubtless  take  a  high  stand  in  the 
Whig  Party  for  its  political  character,  and  rank 
among  the  first  of  literary  periodicals.  We  are 
sincerely  opposed  to  any  union  whatever  of  parti- 
san politics  with  the  general  literature  of  the  coun- 
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try.     They   are   as  incompatible  as  daylight  and 
darkness,  harmony  and  discord,  virtue  and  vice. 
"We  can,  however,  tolerate  a  work  of  the  kind 
conducted  in  a  high  minded  manner,  and  placed 
entirely  above  the  senseless  jargon,  low  and  vul- 
gar slang,  knavish  hypocrisy,  and  party  animosity 
that  too  generally  darken  the  pages  of  the  partisan 
press  of  the  country.    This  work  is  undoubtedly 
designed  to  occupy  this  position ;  but  the  Editor 
should  be  extremely  cautious,  or  disreputable  arti- 
cles  will  appear  in  times  of  great  excitement, 
which  would   do  more  credit  to  a  reckless  party 
hebdomadal  than  to  a  dignified  Journal  of  politics 
and  literature.     The  Editor  will  excuse  us  for 
criticising  him   a  little  in  this  respect.     We  read 
with  much  interest,  the  article  entitled,  "  Literary 
prospects  of  1845,"  and  fully  endorse  the  truth  of 
its    positions.      The   author  well  remarks   that, 
"  Unity  among  the  authors  of  the  country  would 
rapidly  advance  the  cause  of  a  national  literature. 
Each  has  fought  his  battle  single-handed.     Union 
among  authors,  bringing  together  the  force  of  their 
aggregate  works,  would  create  a  sentiment,  a  feel- 
ino-  in  their  behalf,  a  voice  to  which  booksellers 
would  be  compelled  to  listen."     To  promote  this 
much  desired  union,  the  causes  of  disunion  must 
be  removed.     There  must  be  harmony  of  feeling 
among  authors,  publishers  and  book-sellers,  and 
a  generous,  manly  intercourse,   one  toward    an- 
other.    Hence  our  opposition  to  Journals  of  this 
character.     They  only  tend  to  extend  the  party 
lines    into   literary  circles,   and    not    only    cre- 
ate an  ill-feeling   among  authors  themselves,  but 
among  the  reading  public — and  thus  each  party 
will  have  its  own  literature,  and  its  own  measure 
of  contempt  for  the  writings  of  an   author  of  the 
opposite  party.     To  show  the  influence  of  such 
Journals  as  the  one  before  us,  in  this  respect,  we 
must  be  allowed  to   make  another  quotation,  to 
contrast  with  the  one  above.     In  the  article  enti- 
tled "Doing  Nothing  with  Much  Ado,"  there  is  a 
page  of  about  as  rank  political  slang  as  ever  ema- 
nated from  an  unsanctified  mouth.     Speaking  of 
the  result  of  the  late  election,  the  author  says  : 
"  We  fought  openly,  boldly,  fairly,  and  we  '  bide 
our  time '  for  another  conflict.     You  have  van- 
quished yourselves,  not  us.    You  attacked  us  with 
an  omnipresent,  but  ever  shifting  lie — a  lie  on  the 
St.  Croix,  and  a  lie  on  the  Sabine — a  lie  every- 
where and  a  lie  always — the  watchward  of  your 
warfare  and  the  very  soul  of  your  tactics — and 
the  explosion  of  the  lie  shall  convert, — is  already 


converting — your  temporary  triumph  into  re- 
proaches, confusion  and  dismay,"  &c.,  &c.,  with 
equal  beauty  and  manly  generosity.  This  is  a 
pretty  commentary  on  the  exhortation  to  unity 
and  harmony  quoted  above  !  Such  men  as  Wil- 
liam Cullen  Bryant  must  feel  well  disposed  to 
shake  cordially  by  the  hand  the  contributor  of 
the  "  Whig  Journal,"  after  being  denounced  in 
this  manner!  This  course  will  never  do.  Well 
does  the  author  remark,  after  having  discharged  his 
billingsgate :  "  But  we  are  getting  excited.  This 
is  not  the  way  to  write  an  essay.  Essayists  al- 
ways keep  cool."  Undoubtedly  the  "wire-work- 
ers "  of  both  parties  did  all  they  could  to  secure 
the  triumph  of  their  cause. 

We  have  not  read  the  political  articles  of  the 
"Democratic  Review,"  and  cannot  say  whether 
they  are  characterized  by  proper  soberness  and  dig- 
nity. And  we  should  not  have  read  anything  po- 
litical in  the  "Whig  Journal,"  had  we  not  been 
deceived  by  the  title  of  the  article  to  which  we 
have  excepted.  Let  the  "Whig  Journal"  be  con- 
ducted in  the  right  spirit,  and  we  shall  wish  it  suc- 
cess. Its  contributors  certainly  wield  powerful 
pens. 

A  FRIEND  in  Jackson,  Tennessee,  furnishes 
the  following  account  of  ancient  ruins  near  his 
place  of  residence : 

"  About  twelve  miles  south-east  of  this  place  is 
the  celebrated  mound  (Indian  I  presume)  called 
Mount  Pinson.  Being  circumvallated,  the  popu- 
lar notion  of  the  uses  of  these  mounds  is  scarcely 
substantiated — that  is,  for  burial — on  an  examina- 
tion of  this  mound.  The  fortification,  at  least  in 
the  case  of  this  one,  is  not  entirely  obliterated. 
If  Time  has  not  been  as  indulgent  in  her  ruthless 
touch  on  the  walls  around  it,  as  on  the  mound 
itself,  she  has  had  enough  of  mercy  to  spare  from 
oblivion  at  least  a  part  of  the  walls.  This  mound 
bears  the  external  evidence  of  having  been  a  mil- 
itary post.  Many  of  them,  however,  were  the 
burial  places,  I  have  but  little  doubt,  of  the  wild 
Indian. 

A  common  notion  is,  that  they  are  the  work 
of  a  race  of  people  long  since  extinct.  How  far 
this  idea  reaches,  and  among  whom  it  first  had  its 
birth,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  It  is  evidently 
one  that  has  no  proof  to  sustain  it,  nor  have  I 
seen  a  satisfactory  confutation  to  it.  They  stand 
lofty  and  pyramidical,  full  in  association  of  the 
past — but  by  whom  built,  and  for  what  purposes, 
they  have  kept  their  secrets  as  dark  as  a  guilty 
conscience. 
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The  area  of  Mount  Pinson  at  its  base  covers 
several  acres,  while  one  acre- embraces  the  extent 
of  its  apex.  It  is  something  over  a  hundred  feet 
in  height.  The  largest  kind  of  trees  (poplar  and 
beech)  have  taken  root  there,  and  grow  with  a 
luxuriance  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  surround- 
ing forest.  There  is  a  legend  attached  to  this 
mound,  told  to  me  some  years  ago  by  an  old 
Chickasaw  Indian,  which,  at  the  time,  had  for 
me  some  interest ;  and  could  I  believe  that  it 
would  afford  your  numerous  readers  a  moiety  of 
the  pleasure  it  did  me  when  I  first  heard  it  related, 
I  would  at  some  leisure  moment  write  it  out  for 
publication  in  your  "Journal."  As  the  Indians 
are  fast  passing  away,  and  must  soon  become  as 
things  that  were,  all  that  relates  to  them  should 
be  preserved  with  a  miser's  care.  As  their  jour- 
ney is  westward,  the  wave  of  the  Pacific  will  be 
the  sheet  that  will  forever  hide  them  from  the  face 
of  the  earth." 

Mr.  Gliddon  has  been  giving  a  course  of  lec- 
tures in  New  York  upon  matters  of  Oriental  an- 
tiquity, which  fell  under  his  own  observation 
during  his  recent  travel  through  lands  renowned 
in  ancient  story.  In  his  fifth  lecture  he  gave  an 
account  of  the  pyramids  of  Egypt. 

The  pyramids  of  Girech,  or  Cheops,  is  only 
one  of  forty-three  which  extend  the  distance  of 
forty-three  miles  along  the  west  side  of  the  Nile, 
and  was  four  hundred  and  eighty  feet  high,  and 
six  hundred  and  seventy-one  feet  at  its  base.  In 
the  days  of  Herodotus  it  was  entire,  but  during 
the  incursions  of  the  Saracens  a  portion  of  its 
surface  was  removed,  from  which  a  large  part  of 
Cairo  was  built,  and  which  reduced  its  height  to 
four  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  It  was  incased  in 
white  marble,  brought  from  the  mines  cast  of  the 
Nile,  and  beautifully  polished,  presents  a  snow- 
white  surface  from  its  base  to  its  apex.  The  two 
pyramids  of  Girech  measure  and  weigh  as  follows 
I     Diameter,  in  feet,  716 

Cubic  feet  of  solid  material,  89,280,000 

Weight  in  tons,  6,800,000 

This  pyramid  covers  thirteen  acres  of  ground. 
2.     Diameter,  in  feet,  707 

Height,  "  454 

Contents,  in  cubic  feet,  71,761,000 

Weight,  in  tons,  5,309,000 

Bunker  Hill  Monument  contains  87,000  cubic 
feet,  and  weighs  G47  tons.      The  stones  of  the   , 
great  pyramid  would  build   1062  Bunker    Hill  j 
Monuments. 


The  great  pyramid  of  Shoopho  was  built  three 
hundred  years  before  Abraham,  and  seven  hun- 
dred years  before  the  Exodus  from  Egypt. 

Near  one  of  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile  has  been 
discovered  a  monument  containing  dates  more 
than  four  thousand  years  old. 

We  would  not  hesitate  a  moment,  if  on  the 
spot,  in  climbing  to  the  top  of  one  of  these  cloud- 
lashed  pyramids,  to  take  the  view  described  by 
Mr.  Gliddon: 

"The  view  from  the  top  of  the  pyramid  of 
Cheops  is  grand  and  beautiful  beyond  description. 
On  the  West  it  extends  over  the  Lybian  desert, 
stretching  its  barren  aspect  in  the  dim  distance, 
and  extending  two  thousand  miles  to  the  Sea  of 
Darkness,  as  the  Atlantic  was  called  by  the  Egyp- 
tians. The  north  looks  toward  the  Delta  of 
Lower  Egypt — the  garden  of  the  Nile — in  all  its 
freshness  and  beauty,  while  on  the  East  the  level 
plains  intersected  with  canals  connecting  with  the 
Nile,  and  enlivened  by  the  grotesque  forms  of  the 
native  Arabs,  with  their  docile  beasts  of  burden, 
the  camel  and  the  dromedary :  and  beyond  all  this 
lies  Cairo,  that  ancient  city,  and  to  the  present 
natives  the  '  Mother  of  the  World.''  Perhaps  the 
Universe  presents  no  other  view  so  combining  the 
greatness  and  littleness  of  earthly  pomp  and 
earthly  splendor." 

It  is  conceded  on  all  hands  that  this  is  a  re- 
markable age.  We  need  mention  but  one  prom- 
inent circumstance  to  convince  the  most  sceptical 
of  this  fact.  It  is  acknowledged  by  all  that  poetry 
is  divine,  and  he  who  possesses  most  of  the  spiritus 
poetse  is  the  most  divine.  The  divine  is  some- 
thing more  than  the  human — it  is  spiritual,  heav- 
enly. Godlike.  Now,  then — he  who  says  this  is 
not  a  remarkable  age  "sins  against  light,"  for 
who  can  fail  to  observe  the  mountain  of  evidence 
all  around  him  that  this  is  a  divine  age.  Look  at 
all  our  public  prints  of  every  name  and  grade — 
they  teem  with  poetry.  Then  look  upon  the  table 
of  every  editor  in  the  land,  and  you  will  see  it 
groaning  with  the  divine  effusions  of  the  present 
generation.  There  seems  to  be  music  in  the  soul 
of  every  son  and  daughter  of  our  time,  and  if  it 
be  a  fact  that — 

"  Tlie  man  that  Iiath  no  music  in  his  sou  1, 
Aivd  is  not  moved  by  concord  of  sweet    sounds, 
Is  fit  for  treason,  stratagems  and  spoils," — 

there  surely  can  be  no  traitors  or  despoilers  in  this 
generation  of  divine  souls.  Every  one  knows 
himself  or  herself  to  be  a  poet, — and  prose  seems 
to  be  regarded  as  totally  unfit  to  convey  the 
thoughts  and  emotions  of  this  divine  people. 
Sure,  this  is  a  remarkable  age.  J 
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